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CHAPTER  I. 

07  WOBSS,   OR  LANGUAQE  DT  GENERiLL. 

I.  Man  JiU«d  to  /orm  articulate  Sounds.— Qob  Lading  de- 
ligned  man  for  a  sociable  creatui«,  made  bim  not  onlj  with 
ut  inclination,  and  under  a  nece<isity  to  have  fellowship  with 
those  of  hia  own  kind,  but  ftimished  him  also  with  language, 
which  was  to  be  the  great  instrument  imd  common  tie  of 
society.  Man,  therefore,  had  by  nature  hia  organs  so  fashioned, 
IS  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which  we  call  words. 
But  tlufl  waa  not  enough  to  produce  language-  for  parrots, 
tod  several  oth^  birds,  will  be  taught  to  make  articulate 
Bounds  distinct  enough,  which  yet  b j  no  means  are  capable 
<)(  language. 

2.  To  make  titmn  Si^tu  of  Ideas. — Besides  articulate  sounds, 
therefore,  it  was  further  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
lue  these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal  conceptions,  and  to 
make  them  stand  as  marl»  for  the  ideas  within  his  own 
mind,  whereby  they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the 
thoughts  of  men's  minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

3.  To  meJce  genercU  Si^iw. — But  neither  was  this  sufficient 
to  make  words  so  useM  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not 
enongb  for  the  perfection  of  language,  that  sounds  can  be 
made  signs  of  ideas,  unless  those  signs  can  be  so  made  use 
of  a.<5  to  comprehend  several  particular  things  j  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  words  would  have  jiei-pleied  their  use,  had 
every  particular  thing  need  of  a  distinct  name  to  be  aig- 
tiified  by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Janguoge  had  yet 
■  fiirther  impi*ovemeet  in  the  use  of  general  terms,  whereby 
cine  word  was  miide  to  mark  a  multitude  of  particulaj- 
existences;  wbidb  adyantBgeooM  use  of  aounda  'waa  u\i\umi& 
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only  by  the  difference  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  signs  of: 
thoee  names  becoming  general,  which  are  made  to  stand  for 
general  ideas,  and  those  remaining  particular,  where  the  ideas 
they  are  used  for  are  particnlar. 

4.  Besides  these  names  which  stand  for  ideas,  there  be 
other  words  which  men  make  ose  of,  not  to  signify  any  idea, 
but  the  want  or  absence  of  some  ideas,  simple  or  complex,  or 
all  ideas  together;  such  as  are  nihil  in  Latin,  and  in  English, 
ignorance  and  barrenness:  all  which  negative  or  privative 
-words  cannot  be  said  properly  to  belong  to,  or  signify  no 
ideas;  for  then  they  would  be  perfectly  insignificant  sounds; 
but  tiiey  relate  to  positive  ideas,  and  signify  their  absence. 

5.  Words  yUimateh/  derived  from  such  as  signify  sensibla 
Ideas. — It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of 
all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a 
dependence  tiae  words  have  on  common  sensible  ideas;  and 
how  thoee  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and 
notions  quite  removed  firom  sense,  have  their  rise  from  theno^ 
and  firom  obvious  sensible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  ab- 
strnae  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  oome 
not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ;  v.  g.,  to  imaging 
apprehend,  comprdiend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust,  dis- 
turbance, tranquillity,  &c,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  ope- 
rations of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of 
thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  ia  breath; 
angel,  a  messengw;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace 
them  to  their  sources,  we  ahonld  find  in  all  languages  the 
names  which  stand  for  things  that  &11  not  under  our  aesaea, 
to  have  had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.  By  which 
we  may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds  who  were 
the  first  beginners  cf  languages;  and  how  nature,  even  in 
the  naming  of  things,  unawares  suggested  to  men  the  ori- 
ginals and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge ;  whilst,  to  give 
names  that  might  make  known  to  others  any  operations 
they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  ideas  that  came  noft 
under  their  senses,  they  were  fiiin  to  borrow  words  from 
ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensation;  by  that  means  to  make 
othears  the  more  easLLy  to  conceive  those  operations  they  ex- 
peorimented  -in  themselves,  which  made  no  outward  sensible 

■Mf/pMnaieeB}  and  then,  when  they  had  got  known  and  agreed 
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names,  to  aignifj  those  mtenial  operations  of  their  own  niinda, 
tbey  were  sufficiently  furaiabed  to  ftiake  known  by  words 
all  their  other  ideas ;  since  they  could  coDfiisit  of  nothing  but 
either  of  outward  aeuaible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  ope- 
tationa  of  their  niinda  ftbout  them,  we  having,  as  has  been  ■ 
proved,  no  ideas  at  aO,  but  what  originaEy  oome  either  from  ■ 
teiuible  objects  without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ouraelvea, 
from  the  inward  workings  of  our  owa  spirits,  of  which  we 
are  conscious  to  ourselves  within. 

6.  JHstribittion. — But  to  understand  better  tho  use  and 
force  of  language,  as  subservient  to  instruction  and  know- 
ledge, it  will  he  convenient  to  consider : 

First,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  language, 
are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  ail  (except  proper)  namea  are  general. 
Bud  ito  tjtiuid  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  single  thing, 
but  for  BortB  and  ranks  of  things,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  sorts  and  kinds,  or,  if 
yon  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what  the  species  and  genera 
of  things  ai-e,  wherciD  they  consist,  and  how  they  come  to 
be  made.  These  being  (aa  they  ought)  well  looked  into, 
■we  ahalJ  the  better  come  to  find  the  right  use  of  words,  the 
natural  advantages  and  defects  of  language,  and  the  remedies 
that  ought  to  bo  used,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  ob- 
scurity or  uncertainty  in  the  signification  of  words,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  with  any  clearness  or 
order  concerning  knowledge;  which,  being  conversant  about 
proposition  a,  and  those  most  commonly  univeral  ones,  has 
greater  connexion  with  words  than  perhaps  is  ausjjected. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  shall  be  the  matter  of  the 
fbUowing  chapters.* 

•  88<i  in  CondiUao,  (Oripne  dcs  Connoisaances  Huraiune?,  Part  II. 
§  1.)  Bn  attempt  at  reoondling  tlie  common  method  <if  p^iluRtipIiUmg  on 
Uie  ongin  of  Language,  wlt]i  the  account  delivered  In  Scripture.  He 
lielieveB  ttiat  Inn^^ua^  waa  onginally  reveled  to  man  in  Paradise;  but 
in  order  to  gratify  the  ap])etite  for  speculation,  indulges  in  the  very  im- 
probable Buppofiition,  that  two  children  may  have  wandered  ftway  into 
llie  dsMs-t  before  they  could  apemk,  and  there  founded  &D  empire  with  a 
new  language ;  after  which  he  sets  himedf  about  discovering  the  metbod 
which  in  such  a  case  they  wculd  be  likely  to  pursue.  And  thia  is  what 
•  ImndFad  years  ago  was  called  philosophy  in  Fnwce  I  Most  pemoiu 
an  noquainted  with  the  story  told  by  Herotlotus,  concerning  the  children 
who  were  mated  by  the  abe-goita,  beyond  th«  leacki  (>t  Wm&u'Vs.tL^iUi'^ 
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— Mat,  tiioi^  he  lias  great  ^victr  of  thoo^ts,  and  such 
ttom.  wiiieh  otben  as  'wdl  as  himadf  might  reoerre  profit 
and  ddigbt,  j«t  th^  are  aQ  within  hia  own  tx«ast,  iuTiaible 
and  hidden  from  otbos,  nor  can  of  thwwuwJvBa  be  made  ap- 
pear. The  comfort  and  advantage  of  aocietj  not  being  to 
be  had  without  commnnicatirai  of  thoog^ta,  it  was  neoeBsary 
that  man  ahoold  find  oat  some  extonal  sensible  signi^ 
whereof  those  in-nsible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts  are  made 
np  o^  might  be  made  known  to  others.  F<v  this  pntpoae 
nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  qnidmess,  as  those 
articnh^  sonndu,  which  with  so  madi  ease  and  Tsriety  he 
found  himself  able  to  make.  Thns  we  may  conceive  how 
words,  which  were  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
come  to  be  made  use  of  by  men  as  the  signs  (^ their  ideas;* 
not  by  any  natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  par- 
ticular articulate  sounds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there 
would  be  but  one  language  amongst  all  men;  but  by  a  yolun- 
tary  imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the 
mark  of  such  an  idea.  The  use,  then,  of  words,  is  to  be 
sensible  marks  of  ideaa;  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are 
their  proper  and  immediate  signification. 

2.  Words  are  the  sensible  Signs  of  his  Idfios  who  uses  ihem. 
— The  tise  men  have  of  these  marks  being  either  to  record 
thoir  own  thoughts  for  the  assistance  of  their  own  memory, 
or,  as  it  were,  to  bring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  them  before 

for  the  purpoie  of  diacoTering  what  was  the  original  dialect  of  mankind, 
and  how  tnelr  fint  word  was  B^kos,  simply  Sie  hie  of  the  goats,  with 
the  Oroek  termination.     Quintillian,  alluding  to  the  same  stoiy,  sap- 

Itoaes  the  children  to  have  been  brought  up  by  dumb  nurae^  and  to 
lave  been,  therefore,  themselves  dumb.   (L.  x.  c  1.) — Ed. 

*  Hinugh  much  has  been  written  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  Ian- 
giutffo,  we  have  hitherto  arrived  at  nothing  like  the  philosophy  of  the 
suhjeot,  chiefly  perhaps  fhim  our  neglecting  to  observe  the  mode  by 
whiiih  savages  enlarge  their  vocabulary.  There  are,  indeed,  no  tribes  of 
man  without  language^  but  many  among  whom  it  is  exceedingly  soan^. 
A.  iihilosophor  wlio  should  study  the  dTorts  of  snoh  tribes  to  multiply 
tlioir  words,  by  expressins  influxes  of  new  ideas  might  throw  some  light 
oil  a  ittlqeot  still  ver-  '■mtood.^ED. 
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the  viev  of  others;  words,  in  their  primary  or  immediate 
signification,  stand  for  nothing  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  him  that  uses  them,  how  impejrfectly  soever  or  carelessly 
those  ideas  are  collected  &om  the  things  which  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  When  a  man  speaks  to  another,  it 
is  that  he  may  be  understood ;  and  the  end  of  speech  is,  that 
those  sounds,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to  the 
hearer.  That,  then,  which  words  are  the  marks  o^  are  the 
ideas  of  the  speaker;  nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as  marks, 
immediately,  to  anything  else  but  the  ideas  that  he  himself 
hath ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  them  signs  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  yet  apply  them  to  other  ideas;  which  would 
be  to  make  them  signs  and  not  signs  of  his  ideas  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  in  effect  to  have  no  signification  at  all.  Words 
being  voluntary  signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  signs  im- 
posed by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to 
make  them  signs  of  nothing,  sounds  without  signification. 
A  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  signs  either  of  qualities 
in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  another,  whereof 
he  has  none  in  his  own.  Till  he  has  some  ideas  of  his  own, 
he  cannot  suppose  them  to  correspond  with  the  conceptions 
of  another  man ;  nor  can  he  use  any  signs  for  them,  for  thus 
they  would  be  the  signs  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in 
truth  to  be  the  signs  of  nothing.  But  when  he  represents 
to  himself  other  men's  ideas  by  some  of  his  own,  if  he  con-, 
sent  to  give  them  the  same  names  that  other  men  do,  it  is 
still  to<his  own  ideas;  to  ideas  that  be  has,  and  not  to  ideas 
that  he  has  not. 

3.  This  is  80  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that  in  this 
respect  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  use  the  words  they  speak  (with  any  meaning)  all 
alike.  They,  in  every  man's  mouth,  stand  for  the  ideas  he 
has,  and  which  he  would  express  by  them.  A  child  having 
taken  notice  of  nothing  in  the  metal  he  hears  called  gold, 
bnt  the  bright  shining  yellow  colour,  he  applies  the  word 
gold  only  to  his  own  idea  of  that  colour,  and  nothing  else; 
and  therefore  calls  tiie  same  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail  gold.* 

•  "AD,"  says  the  proverb,  "is  not  gold  that  glitters;"  but,  like 
cUldra),  travelleia  sometimes  forget  the  wisdom  contained  in  this 
ikyiiig.  A  propos  of  this,  Navarrette  remarks: — "They  report  the 
l^aiiments  and    rooms   are    very  stately  and    noble,    especially  the 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  WOKDS. 

1.  Words  are  sentiile  Signs  necessary  for  Communictition. 
—Man,  though  he  has  great  variety  of  thoughts,  and  such 
fix>m  which  others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  all  within  his  own  breast,  invisible 
and  hidden  from  odiers,  nor  can  of  themselves  be  made  ap- 
pear. The  comfort  and  advantage  of  society  not  being  to 
be  had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necessary 
that  man  should  find  out  some  external  sensible  aigns^ 
whereof  those  invisible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts  are  made 
up  of,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpoae 
nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quickness,  as  those 
articulate  sounds,  which  with  so  much  ease  and  variety  he 
found  himaelf  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how 
words,  which  were  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
come  to  be  made  use  of  by  men  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas;* 
not  by  any  natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  par- 
ticular articulate  sounds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there 
would  be  but  one  language  amongst  all  men  j  but  by  a  volun- 
tary imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the 
mark  of  such  an  idea.  The  use,  then,  of  words,  is  to  be 
sensible  marks  of  ideas;  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are 
their  proper  and  immediate  signification. 

2.  Words  are  the  sensible  Signs  of  his  Ideas  who  tues  them. 
— The  use  men  have  of  these  marks  being  either  to  record 
their  own  thoughts  for  the  assistance  of  their  own  memory, 
or,  as  it  were,  to  bring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  them  before 

for  the  purpose  of  cUscoTering  what  was  the  original  dialect  of  mankind, 
and  how  their  first  word  was  B^kos,  simply  tiie  bie  of  the  goata,  with 
the  Greek  termination.  Quintillian,  alluding  to  the  same  stoiy,  sup- 
poses the  children  to  hare  been  brought  up  by  dumb  nurses,  and  to 
have  been,  therefore,  themselves  dumb.   (L.  z.  c.  1.) — Es. 

*  Though  much  has  been  written  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage, we  hare  hitherto  arrived  at  nothing  like  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject,  chiefly  perhaps  from  our  neglecting  to  observe  the  mode  by 
which  savages  enlarge  their  vocabulary.  There  ate,  indeed,  no  tribes  of 
men  without  language,  but  many  among  whom  it  is  exceedingly  scanW. 
A  philosopher  who  should  study  the  ^orts  of  such  tribes  to  multi[uy 
thejr  word/,  by  expressing  influxes  of  new  ideas  might  throw  some  light 
on  3  talgeBt  sWl  very  little  nndentood. — ^Ed. 
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the  Tiew  of  others ;  words,  in  their  primary  or  immediate 
Eiguificatiou,  stand  for  nothing  hut  the  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  him  that  uses  them,  how  imperfectly  soever  or  careleaalj 
those  ideas  are  collected  from  the  things  which  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  When  a  man  speaks  to  another,  it 
is  that  he  may  be  understood ;  and  the  end  of  speech  ia,  that 
those  soQitdg,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to  the 
hearer.  That,  then,  which  words  are  the  marks  of,  are  the 
ideas  of  the  speaker;  nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as  mark^ 
immediately,  to  anything  else  but  the  ideas  that  he  himself 
hath ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  them  sigaa  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  yet  apply  them,  to  other  ideas;  which  would 
be  to  make  them  signs  and  not  signs  of  his  id«L3  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  in  efil'Ct  to  have  no  signification  at  alL  Words 
being  voluntary  signs,  they  cannot  be  volimtary  signs  im- 
posed by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to 
make  them  signs  of  nothing,  sounds  without  signification. 
A  man  cannot  make  hia  words  the  signs  either  of  qualities 
in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  another,  whereof 
he  has  none  in  his  own.  Till  he  has  some  ideas  of  his  own, 
he  cannot  suppose  them  to  correspond  with  the  conceptions 
of  another  man ;  nor  can  he  uae  any  signs  for  them,  for  thus 
they  wonld  be  the  signs  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in 
truth  to  be  the  signs  of  nothing.  But  when  he  represents 
to  himself  other  men's  ideas  by  some  of  his  own,  if  he  con- 
sent to  give  them  the  same  names  that  other  men  do,  it  is 
gtUl  to < his  own  ideas;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  ideas 
that  he  has  not. 

3.  This  is  so  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that  in  this 
respect  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearnetl,  use  the  words  they  apeak  (with  any  meaning)  all 
alike.  They,  in  every  man  a  mouth,  staad  for  the  ideas  he 
has,  and  which  he  would  express  by  them.  A  child  having 
taken  notice  of  nothing  ia  the  metal  he  hears  called  gold, 
but  the  bright  shining  yellow  colour,  he  applies  the  word 
gold  only  to  his  own  idea  of  that  colour,  and  nothing  elsej 
and  therefore  calls  the  same  colour  in  a  peacock's  taO  gold.* 

•  "AU,"  aaya  the  proTerb,  "  ig  not  gold  that  glittara;"  but,  Uke 
chJldreUf  travclten^  BOmetiiQea  Torg^t  the  wisdom  contfLined  in  tlua 
Baying.  A  propos  of  tliia,  Navarrette  remarks:  —  "They  report  the 
apartments   and    rooma   are    vejy  stately  Mid   noUe,   ^'^lodiaiil'^  ^^ 
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Another  tliat  hath  better  observed,  adds  to  abining  ^1. 
low  great  weight:  and  then  the  sotind  gold,  wh«i  he  van  it> 
stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shining  yellow  and  a  Terj 
weighty  substance;  another  adds  to  those  qualities  AiBibilitT', 
and  then  the  word  gold  signifies  to  him  a  body,  bright,  yel- 
low, fusible,  and  very  heavy;  another  adds  malleabiUty. 
Each  of  these  uses  equally  the  word  gold,  when  they  have 
occasion  to  express  the  idea  which  they  have  applied  it  to; 
but  it  is  evident  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea, 
nor  can  he  make  it  stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea  as 
he  has  not. 

4.  Words  are  often  secretly  referred,firsl  to  the  Ideas  in  other 
Menis  Minds, — ^But  though  words,  as  they  are  used  by  men, 
can  properly  and  immediately  signify  nothing  bat  the  ideas 
that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker;  yet  they  in  their 
thoughts  give  them  a  secret  reference  to  two  other  things. 

First,  They  suppose  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the  ideas 
in  the  minds  also  of  other  men,  with  whom  they  commu- 
nicate; fur  else  they  should  talk  in  vain,  and  could  not  be 
understood,  if  the  sounds  they  applied  to  one  idea  were  such 
as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to  another,  which  is  to  speak 
two  languages.  But  in  this,  men  stand  not  usually  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  idea  they  and  those  they  discourse  with 

emperor's  bedcluimber ;  but  I  never  heard  {here  were  aeventy- 
nine,  as  Bishop  Marolus  writes,  wherein  he  follows  Mendoza,  in  ms 
second  chapter,  quoted  above ;  nor  are  there  'any  rooms  of  gold, 
silver,  or  precious  stones,  as  the  same  author  says,  and  3.  XaEenna 
affirms.  How  could  these  things  be  hid  frpm  us,  who  lived  so  many 
years  in  that  country,  and  some  time  at  the  court,  inquiring  diligently, 
and  examining  into  the  most  remarkable  things  there!  The  Chinese 
history  tells  us,  the  arched  roof  of  an  ancient  emperor's  state-rooms  was 
of  gold,  which  I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  to  ^ve  credit  to ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  he  that  now  reigns  might  have  the  same  if  he  pleased.  Kor 
are  there  tiles  of  gold,  as  others  have  reported,  but  they  are  glazed  yel- 
low, which  is  the  emperor's  colour ;  when  the  son  shines  on  tiiem,  tiiey 
look  like  gold,  or  polished  brass.  The  petty  kings  of  the  blood-royal 
use  exactly  the  same;  and  they  are  on  tba  temples  of  deceased  empe- 
rors. There  are  other  tiles,  blue  glazed,  which  I  have  seen  on  some 
temples,  and  look  very  gncefiiL  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  tiles  with 
whiw  the  floors  of  the  palace  are  laid ;  they  are  square,  and  as  large 
as  tiie  stones  of  the  floor  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Bome ;  some  were 
glazed  yellow,  and  others  green,  as  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  looking-glass, 
and  must  doubtless  be  a  great  ornament  to  a  room."     (Asoount  of  (^ina, 
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have  in  tBetr  mindB  be  the  same,  but  tkink  it  enough  that 
they  use  the  word,  as  they  ima.gine,  in  the  comniori  accep- 
tation of  that  langtutge;  in  which  they  suppose  that  the 
iden  they  mate  it  a  sign  of  ia  precisely  the  same,  to  which 

ta  tmderstandiiig  icieii  of  that  country  apply  that  name. 
5.  SecOTidli/,  to  the  Jieality  o/ Thiru/s.—Secondlj,  3ec&\ise 
men  ^To^lld  not  be  thought  to  taJk  barely  of  their  own  ima- 
ginations, but  of  things  as  really  they  are;  therefore  they 
often  suppose  the  worda  to  stand  also  for  the  reality  of 
things.  But  this  relating  more  particularly  to  substances, 
and  their  muues,  as  perhaps  the  former  does  to  simple  ideas 
aad  modes,  we  shall  speak  of  these  two  different  ways  of 
applyiDg  words  more  at  large,  when  wo  come  to  treat  of  the 
names  of  fixed  modes  and  subatances  in  pai-ticular;  though, 
give  me  lea.ve  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  pcirverting  the  use  of 
ords,  and  luinga  unavoidable  obscurity  and  conl'uaion  into 
eir  signification,  whenever  we  make  them  stand  for  any- 

but  those  ideas  we  have  in  our  own  minds, 
6,  Words  by  Use  readily  exoUe  Ideas. — Concerning  words, 
alao,  it  is  farther  to  be  considered :  First,  That  they  being 
immediately  the  signs  of  men's  ideas,  and  by  that  means 
Mke  instruments  whereby  men  communicate  their  conoep- 
Koni;,  and  express  to  one  another  those  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nations they  have  within  their  own  breaata;  there  comes, 
by  oonfltant  use,  to  be  such  a  conneiioa  between  certain 
sounds  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  that  the  names  heai'd, 
almost  as  readily  excite  certain  ideas  as  if  the  objects  them- 
selves, which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  actually  affect  the 
neases.  Which  is  manifestly  so  m  all  obvious  Bensible  qna- 
liliea,  and  in  all  substances  that  frequently  and  familiarly 
occur  to  us. 

T.    Worda  often,  itsed  without  Signification. — Secondly,  That, 
hough  the  proper  and  immediate  signification  of  woi-ds  are 
in  the  mind  of  the  sjjeaker,  yet,  because  by  familiar 
ftwm  our  cradles  we  come  to  leam  certain  articulate 
_  ,  very  perfectly,  and  have  them  readily  on  our  tongues, 

iad  always  at  hand  in  our  memories,  but  yet  are  not  always 
careful  to  examine  or  settle  their  significations  perfectly;  it 
often  happens  that  men,  even  when  they  would  apply  them- 
selves to  an  atteative  consideration,  do  set  their  thoughts 
kore  on  words  than  things.    Kay,  because  wocda  aite  maAi^ 
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of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which  they 
stand:  therefore  some,  not  only  children  bnt  men,  speak 
several  words  no  otherwise  thim  parrots  do,  only  because 
they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  those 
sounda  But,  so  &r  as  words  are  of  use  and  signification,  so 
&r  is  there  a  constant  connexion  between  the  sonnd  and  the 
idea,  and  a  designation  that  the  one  stands  for  the  other; 
without  which  application  of  them,  they  are  nothing  but  so 
much  insignificant  noise. 

8.  Thax  Siffntfication  pwfai&y  arbUrmry. — ^Words,  by  Iraig 
amd  familar  use,  as  has  been  said,  come  to  excite  in  men 
certain  ideas  so  constantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to 
suppose  a  natural  connexion  between  them.  But  that  they 
signify  only  men's  peculiar  ideas,  and  that  by  a  perfect  arbi- 
traiy  imposition,  is  evident,  in  that  they  often  fiiil  to  excite 
in  others  (even  that  use  the  same  language)  the  same  ideas 
we  take  them  to  be  the  signs  of:  and  every  man  has  so 
inviolable  a  liberty  to  make  words  stand  for  what  ideas  he 
pleases,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others  have  the 
same  ideas  in  their  minds  ijiat  he  has,  when  they  use  the 
same  words  that  he  does.  And  therefore  the  great  Augustus 
himself,  in  the  possession  of  that  power  which  ruled  the 
world,  acknowledged  he  could  not  make  a  new  Latin  word; 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily 
appoint  what  idea  any  sound  should  be  a  sign  of  in  the 
mouths  and  common  language  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true 
common  use,  by  a  tacit  consent,  appropriates  certain  sounds 
to  certain  ideas  in  all  languages,  which  so  far  limits  the  sig- 
nification of  that  sound,  tha^  imless  a  man  applies  it  to  thb 
same  idea,  he  does  not  speak  properly :  and  let  me  add,  that, 
unless  a  man's  words  excite  the  same  ideas  in  the  hearer 
which  he  makes  them  stand  for  in  speaking,  he  does  ^ot 
speak  intelligibly.  But  whatever  be  the  consequence  of  any 
man's  using  of  words  difierently,  either  from  their  general 
meaning,  or  the  particular  sense  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
addresses  them;  this  is  certain,  their  signification,  in  his  use 
of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas,  and  they  can  be  signs  of 
nothing  else. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF    GENERAL    TESU3 


1.  2^  grettted  Part  of  Words  general. — AiL  things  that 
exist  beiag  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reasonable 
tEut  words,  which  ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  ahould 
be  so  too, — I  mean  in  their  signification ;  but  yet  we  find 
quite  the  contrary.  The  ikr  greatest  part  of  words  that 
make  all  languages  ore  general  tetms;  which  has  not  been 
the  effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity. 

2.  For  eoerif  partiddar  Thing  to  home  a  Name  is  impos&ibk, 
— First,  It  ia  impossible  that  every  paj-ticular  thing  should 
hare  a.  distinct  peculiar  name.  For  the  signification  and  use 
of-TTords  depending  on  that  connexion  which  the  mind 
makes  between  its  ideas  and  the  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of 
them,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  application  of  names  to  things, 
that  the  mind  should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and 
retain  also  the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every  one, 
with  its  peculiar  appropriatioa  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  be- 
TOad  the  power  of  human  capacity  to  frame  and  retain  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  aO  the  paiticufar  things  we  meet  with;  every 
bird  and  beast  men  fsaw,  every  tree  and  pknt  that  afiected 
the  senses,  could  not  find  a  place  in  tho  most  capacious  un- 
derstanding. If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  instance  of  a  pro- 
digious memory,  that  some  generals  have  been  able  to  call 
every  soldier  in  their  anny  by  hia  proper  name,  we  may 
easily  find  a  reason  why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give 
names  to  each  dioep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over 
theii*  heads;  much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  gi-ain  of 
sand  that  came  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

3.  And  7isde»s. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible,  it  would 
yet  be  useless;  because  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief  end 
of  laaguftge.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  particular 
things  that  would  not  serve  them  to  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and  use  them  in  talk  with 
others,  only  that  they  may  be  nnderetood:  which  is  then 
only  done  when  by  use  or  consent  the  soimd  I  make  by  the 
organs  of  speech,  excites  in  another  man's  mind  who  hears  it 
the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  apeak  it.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  names  apphed  to  particular  tbia^,  wtereoE  1 
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alone  having  tne  ideas  in  mj  mind,  the  names  oi  them  could 
not  be  significant  or  intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  all  those  very  particulaE  things  which  had 
&Ilen  under  my  notice. 

4.  Thirdly,  But  yet,  granting  this  also  feasible,  (which  I 
think  is  not,)  yet  a  distinct  name  fear  every  particular  thing 
would  not  be  of  any  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge :  which,  though  founded  in  particular  things,  enlargea 
itself  by  general  views;  to  which  things  reduced  into  sorte 
under  general  names,  are  properly  subsiervifflit.  These  with 
the  names  belonging  to  them,  come  within  some  compass^ 
and  do  not  multiply  every  moment,  beyond  what  either  the 
mind  can  contain,  or  use  requires :  and  theref(M«,  in  theee^ 
men  have  for  the  most  part  stopped ;  but  yet  not  so  as  to 
hinder  themselves  fiom  distinguishing  particular  things  by 
appropriated  names,  where  convenience  demands  it.  And 
therefore  in  their  own  species,  which  they  have  most  to  do 
with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion  to  mention  par- 
ticular persons,  they  make  use  of  proper  names;  and  there 
distinct  individuals  have  distinct  denominations. 

5.  What  things  have  proper  Names. — Besides  person^ 
countries  also,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like 
distinctions  of  place,  have  usually  found  peculiar  names,  and 
that  for  the  same  reason;  they  being  such  as  men  have  often 
an  occasion  to  mark  particularly,  and,  as  it  were,  set  before 
others  in  their  discourses  with  them.  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
if  we  had  reason  to  mention  particular  horses  as  often  as  we 
have  to  mention  particular  men,  we  should  have  proper 
names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other;  and  Buce- 
phalus would  be  a  word  as  much  in  use  as  Alexander.  And 
therefore  we  see  that,  amongst  jockeys,  horses  have  their 
proper  names  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by,  as  com- 
monly as  their  servants;  because,  amongst  them,  there  ia 
often  occasion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  horse  when 
he  is  out  of  sight. 

6.  How  general  Words  are  made. — The  next  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  how  general  words  come  to  be  mada  For, 
since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we 
by  general  terms,  or  where  find  we  those  general  natures 
they  are  supposed  to  stand  for)  Words  become  general  by 
heiaig  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas;  and  idois  become 
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general  by  sepai-ating  from  them  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may  determino  them  to 
this  or  that  particular  existence.  By  this  va.j  of  abstrac- 
tion they  are  made  capable  of  representing  more  individuals 
than  one  J  each  of  which  having  in  it  a  conformity  to  that 
ibstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that  sort. 

7.  But,  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  amisa  to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from  their 
bc^nning,  and  observe  by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by 
what  steps  we  enlarge  our  ideas  from  our  first  infancy. 
There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  tliat  tho  ideas  of  the 
peraons  children  converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  aJoue) 
tre,  like  the  persons  themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas 
of  the  nurse  and  the  mother  are  well  framed  in  their  minds; 
md,  like  pictures  of  them  there,  represent  only  those  indi- 
vidoals,  Tho  names  they  first  gave  to  them  are  confined  to 
these  individuals ;  and  the  names  of  nurse  and  mamma  the 
child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons.  After- 
wards, when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made  them 
observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  tho 
Torld  that,  io  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several 
Other  qualities,  resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those 
persons  they  have  been  used  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  which 
they  find  those  many  particulars  do  parteke  in ;  and  to  that 
they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man,  for  example.  And 
Ums  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a  general  idea; 
wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  oiJy  leave  out  of  the 
complex  idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Maiy  and  Jane, 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is 
oomxnon  to  them  all. 

8.  By  the  same  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  name 
and  idea  of  man,  they  easily  advance  to  more  general  names 
Hid  notions.  For,  observing  that  several  things  that  differ 
ftom  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot  therefore  be  comprehended 
under  that  name,  have  yet  certain  qualities  wherein  they 
agi'ee  with  man,  by  retaining  only  those  qualities,  and  uniting 
them  into  one  idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more 
general  idea;  to  which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a 
term  of  a  more  comprehensive  extension :  which  new  idea  is 
made,  not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only  as  before,  by 
leaving  out  the  shape,  and  some  other  pio^rtiea  si^^ifisd 
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by  the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body,  'with  ]i£e,  { 
sense,  and  spontaneouB  motion,  comprehended  under  the  | 
name  animal* 

9.  Qenerai  Natwret  art  nothing  but  abstrcKf  Ideas. — ^Thot 
this  is  the  way  whereby  men  first  formed  general  ideas,  and 
general  names  to  them,  I  think  is  so  evident,  that  there 
needs  no  other  proof  of  it  but  the  considering  of  a  man's 
sel^  or  others,  and  the' ordinary  proceedings  of  their  minds 
in  knowledge:  and  he  that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions 
are  anything  else  but  such  abstract  and  partial  ideas  of  more 
complex  ones,  taken  at  first  fi:om  particular  existences,  will, 
I  fear,  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any  one 
reflect,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  differ 
£rom  that  of  Peter  and  JPaul,  or  his  idea  of  horse  from  that 
of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving  out  something  that  is 
peculiar  to  each  indiyidual,  and  retaining  so  much  of  those 
particular  complex  ideas  of  several  particular  existences  as 
they  are  found  to  agree  in!  Of  the  complex  ideas  signified 
by  the  names  man  and  horse,  leaving  out  but  those  par- 
ticulars wherein  they  differ,  and  retaining  only  those  wherein 
they  agree,  and  of  those  making  a  new  distinct  complex  idea 
and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it;  one  has  a  more  generali 
term,  that  comprehends  with  man  several  other  creatures. 
Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  sense  and  spontaneous 
motion,  and  the  remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the 
remaining  simple  ones  of  body,  life,  and  nourishment,  be- 
comes a  more  general  one,  under  the  more  comprehensive 

*  It  formed  port  of  Berkeley's  system  to  deny  the  existence  of  geaani 
iieaa,  which  accordingly  he  ridicules  with  great  pertinacity  in  his  Intro- 
dnction  to  the  Principles  of  Human  Elnowledge.  (§  7,  et  seq.)  His 
reasoning,  howerer,  is  that  of  a  sophist,  and  l£e  sneering  tone  of  his 
language  wholly  unsnited  to  philosophical  discussion.  Making  use— «■ 
fur  as  he  judged  farounble  to  his  purpose — of  the  language  in  the  textt 
he  says: — "The  constituent  parts  of  the  abstract  idea  of  animal  are 
body,  life,  sense,  and  spontuieous  motion.  By  body  is  meant  body 
without  any  particulu'  sliape  or  figure — ^there  being  no  one  shape  or 
figure  common  to  all  animals,  without  covering,  either  of  hs^  or 
feathers,  or  scales,  &c.,  nor  yet  naked:  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  naked- 
ness being  the  distinguishing  properties  of  particular  animals,  and,  for 
that  reason,  left  out  of  tho  abttract  idea.  Upon  the  same  accoimt,  the 
spontaneous  motion  must  be  neither  walking,  nor  flying,  nor  creeping : 
U  is,  nevertheless,  a  motion ;  but  what  that  motion  is,  it  is  not  easy  to 
axumvtk  (§  9.)— Ed. 
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lenn,  TiTeiiflL  And,  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particulw, 
b  etvideEt  in  itself,  by  the  same  way  the  mind  procfleda 
lo  body,  sutstance,  and  at  last  to  being,  thing,  and  such 
Onirersal  terms,  which  stand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatsoever, 
lo  conclude:  this  whole  mjrstery  of  genera  and  species, 
*hich  make  such  a  noiae  in  the  schools,  and  are  with  justice 
to  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  else  but  abstract 
ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with  names  annexed  to 
Ihem.  In  all  wliich  tlm  is  coAstant  and  unvariable,  that 
fcveiy  more  genei-al  term  stands  for  such  an  idea,  and  is  but 
■  part  of  any  of  those  contained  under  it. 
'  10,  W7ii/  tlis  Gmms  is  ordinarily  mads  Use  of  in  Defi- 
li^mii. — This  may  show  us  the  reaeon  why,  in  the  defining 

ords — which   is   Jiotbing   but    declaring   their    aignifi- 
we  make  use  of  the  genus,  or  next  general  word 

Comprehends  it.     Which  is  not  out  of  necessity,  but  only 

.ve  the  labour  of  enumerating  the  several   simple  ideas 

rhich  the  next  general  word  or  genus  stands  for  j  or,  perhaps, 

imetimes  the  shame  of  not  being  able  to  do  it.    But  though 

ng  by  genus  and  differentia^ — I  crave  leave  to  use  these 
of  art,  though  originally  Latin,  since  they  most  pro- 
■ly  suit  thoae  notions  they  are  applied  to — I  say,  though 
efinlng  by  the  genus  be  the  shortest  way,  yet  I  think  it 
nay  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  hetA.  This  I  am  sure,  it 
I  not  the  only;  and  so  not  absolutely  necessary.  For, 
efinition  being  nothing  but  making  another  understand  by 
rords  what  idea  the  tenn  defined  stands  for,  a  definition  is 
test  made  by  enumerating  those  simple  ideas  that  are  com- 
dned  in  the  signification  of  the  term  defined;  and  if,  instead 
f  Buch  an  enumeration,  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
fe  the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  been  oat  of  necessity, 
r  Sh"  plater  cloameea,  but  for  quickness  and  dispatch  sake, 
'or  I  think,  that,  to  one  who  desired  to  know  what  idea  the 
irord  nnan  stood  for;  if  it  should  be  said,  that  man  was  a 
Ktlid  extended  substance,  having  Ufe,  sense,  spontaneous 
lotion,  and  the  faculty  of  i-easoning;  I  doubt  not  but  the 
UMiiing  of  the  term  man  would  be  as  well  understood,  and 
lie  idea  it  stands  for  be  at  least  as  clearly  made  known  as 
fhen  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational  animal ;  which,  by  the 
iveiral  definitions  of  animal,  vivens  and  corpus,  resolvea  it- 
e^  into  tiiose  enumerated  ideas.     I  have,  m  exi^\]ra;\ui^itt.« 
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ieana  man,  followed  here  the  ordinaiy  definition  of  the  : 
schools;  which,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  exacts  yet  - 
serves  well  enough  to  my  present  purpose.  And  one  may, 
in  this  instance,  see  what  gave  occasion  to  the  rule,  that  a 
definition  must  consist  of  genus  and  difierentia;  and  it 
suffices  to  show  us  the  little  necessity  there  is  of  such  a 
rule,  or  advantage  in  the  strict  obsei-ving  of  it.  For,  defi> 
nitions,  as  has  been  said,  being  only  the  explaining  of  one 
word  by  several  others,  so  that  the  meamng  or  idea  it  standi 
for  may  be  certainly  known;  languages  are  not  always  so 
made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  that  every  term  can 
have  its  signification  exactly  and  clearly  expressed  by  two 
others.  Experience  sufficiently  satisfies  us  to  the  contrary; 
or  else  those  who  have  made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  thti 
they  have  given  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But 
of  definitions  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

11.  Gvnerai  and  Univeraal  an  Greaiwres  qf  the  Under' 
standing. — To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  jjain,  by  what 
has  been  said,  that  general  and  universal  belong  not  to  the 
real  existence  of  things;  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures 
of  the  understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  oon- 
oem  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are  general, 
as  has  been  said,  when  used  for  signs  of  general  ideas,  and 
so  are  applicable  indifierently  to  many  particular  things:  and 
ideas  are  general  when  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives 
of  many  particular  things;  bat  universality  belongs  not  to 
things  themselves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their 
existence,  even  those  words  and  ideas  which  in  their  signi- 
ficaticm  are  general  When  therefore  we  quit  particulars^ 
the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making; 
their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are 
put  into  by  the  understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing 
many  particulars;  for  the  sigoification  they  have  is  nothing 
but  a  relation,  that^  by  the  mind  of  man,  is  added  to  them.* 

*  To  ihia,  the  Bishop  of  WoroaBtor  objects: — "The  abstracted  ideas 
are  the  woik  of  the  miiid,  yet  they  are  not  mere  oreatures  of  the  mind; 
as  appears  by  an  instance  produced  of  the  essence  of  the  sun  bein^f 
in  one  single  individual;  in  which  case  it  is  grnnted  that  the  idea  may 
be  so  abettacted  that  more  suns  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is  as  mwih 
a  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars.  So  that  here 
we  have  a  real  essence  subsisting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being 
iBiilii[plied  into  mare,  and  the  same  easoice  remaining.    Bnt  in  tins  out 
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*  12.  Abglreui  Id^  are  tlte  Essences  of  ifw  Gwnera  and 
^ecies. — The  nest  thing  therefore  to  be  coasidei-ed  is,  ■what 
Jtind  of  signification  it  is,  that  general  words  haTe.  For,  as 
^  is  evident  that  they  do  not  Hignify  barely  one  particular 
lyag — ^for  then  they  would  not  be  general  teiiBS,  but  proper 

Eies — so,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  aa  evident  they  do  not 
ify  a  plurality;  for  man  and  men  would  then  signify  the 
e,  and  the  distinction  of  niimbei's  (as  the  grammarians 
jnll  them)  would  be  superfluous  and  useless.  That,  then, 
drhioh  general  words  aignity  is  a  sort  of  things;  and  each  of 
Ibem  does  that,  by  being  a  sign  of  an  abstract  idea  in  the 
Klind,  to  which  idea  as  things  existing  are  found  to  agree, 
|o  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name;  or,  which  is 
•U  one,  be  of  that  aort.  Whereby  it  is  evident  tliat  the 
igsences  of  the  sorts,  or,  if  the  Latin  word  pleeisea  better, 
l^jecies  of  things,  are  nothing  else  hut  these  abstract  ideas. 
Sor  the  having  the  essence  of  aay  species,  being  that  which 
laakea  anything  to  be  of  that  epecies,  and  the  conformity  to 
^e  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed  being  that  which 
■ivea  a  right  to  that  name ;  the  having  the  essence,  and  the 
Saving  that  conformity,  must  needs  be  the  same  thing; 
Knee  to  be  of  any  species,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name 
jttf  that  species,  is  all  one.  As,  for  example,  to  be  a  man,  or 
M  the  species  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  name  man,  is  the 
jbme  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species  man,  and 
|»Te  the  essence  of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing,  l^ow,  since 
Nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  but 
bat  baa  a  conformity  to  the  abatmct  idea  the  name  man 
ads  for;  nor  anything  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the 
lies  man,  but  what  ha;s  the  essence  of  that  species ;  it  fol- 
|owa,  that  the  abstract  idea  for  which  the  name  stands,  and  the 
iisenoe  of  the  species,  is  one  and  the  same.  From  whence  it  is 
jIBBy  to  observe,  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts  of  things,  and, 
tonaeq^uently,  the  sorting  of  this,  ia  the  workmanship  of  the  un- 
erstfmding,  that  abstracts  and  makes  those  geneial  ideas. 

itiieie  IB  a  i«ttl  essenoe,  and   not  a  mere  notnuiid  or  abstmcted 
But  Buppcne  there  were  more  suns,  would  not  each  of  tbem 
I  rtai  essence  of  the  sun  T    For  what  m  it  toakes  the  second  sun, 
•vine  the  esnie  real  eBsence  with  tlie  first  ?     If  it  were  but  a  nominal 
DCS,  Uien  the  eecoiiU  would  have  riothing  hut   the   name." — (For 
lu'a  reply,   see  Lettera  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.     Appendii 
lo.  Til.)— Ed. 
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1 3.    They  are  the  WorhTiatiship  of  the  Understanding,  bui 
have  their  Foundation  in  the  iii7iiiiiiude  of  Things. — I  would 
not  here  be   thought   to    forget,    much    lesa  to  deuy,    that 
Nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  makes  several  of  them, 
alike;  there  is  nothing  more  obvious,  especially  in  the  r 
of  animals,  and  all  things  propagated  hy  seed.     But  yet, 
think,  we  may  say  the  sorting  of  them  under  namea  is  tl 
workmanship  of  the  understanding,  taking  occasion,  from  tj 
amilitude   it  ohaei*ves  amongst  them,  to  make  ahstraot 
neral  ideas,  and  set  them  up  ia  the  mind,  with  names  annexi 
to  them,  as  patterns  or  forms,  (for,  in  that  sense,  the  woi 
form  has  a  very  proper  signification,)  to  which  as  partici 
things  existing  are  found  to  agree,    so  they  come  to  he 
that  species,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  tJ 
clasais.     For  when  we  say  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse; 
justice,  that  cruelty;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack;  what  do 
else  but  rank  things  under  different  specific  names,  as  agi 
ing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made  tixi 
names  the  signs?     And  what  are  the  essences  of  those  specii 
set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those  abstract  ideas  in  t' 
mind;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds  between  parti caL 
things   that  exist,   and  the   names  they  are  to   be  ranki 
under?     And  when  general  names  have  any  connexion  wii 
particular  heingsi,  these  ahstraot  ideaa  are  the  medium  thi 
unites  them :   so  that  the  essences  of  specie^  as  diatinguiahi 
and  denominated  by  uk,  neither  are  nor  can  be  anything  bui 
liioae  precise  abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.     Am 
therefore  the  supposed  real  essences  of  substances,  if  different 
from  our  abstract  ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species  J 
we  iwnk  things  into.     For  two   species   may  be  one,    asfl 
rationally  as  two  different  essences  be  the  essence  of  ontf^ 
species;  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may  or  may 
not  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  making  either  of  them 
to  be  of  another  species?      In  determining  the  species  of 
things  hy  our  abstract  ideaa,   this  is  easy  to  resolve :  but  if 
any  one  will  regulate  himself  terein  by  supposed  real  essences, 
he  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  a  loss;  and  he  will  never  be  able 
know  when  anything  precisely  ceases  to  he  of  the  specie 
B,  horse  or  lead, 

14.  £ach  diathict  cAstmet  Idea  w  a  distimt  Bsamce, — Nor 
will  any  one  wonder  that  I  say  these  eaaencea,  or  abstract 
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ideas  (which  arc  the  measurea  at  name,  and  the  boundAries 
of  species)  are  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  who 
considei^  that,  at  least,  the  complex  ones  are  often,  in 
several  men,  different  coEections  of  simple  ideas-  and  there- 
foK  that  is  oovetousness  to  one  man,  which  is  not  so  to 
imother.  Nay,  even  in  substances  where  their  abstract  ideas 
teeacL  to  be  taken  from  the  things  themeelveg,  they  are  not 
(tmstantlj  the  same;  no,  not  in  that  species  which  is  most 
&milia,r  to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate 
acqaainta.nce :  it  having  been,  more  than  once  doubted, 
whether  the  fcetns  bom  of  a  woman  were  a  man  ;*  even  so 
&r  as  that  it  hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
to  be  nourished  and  baptized  j  which  could  not  be,  if  the 
abstract  idea  or  essence  to  which  the  name  man  belonged 
were  of  nature's  making,  and  "were  not  the  uncertain  and 
various  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  the  understanding 
pnt  together,  and  then,  abstracting  it,  affixed  a  name  to  it. 
So  that,  in  truth,  evety  distinct  abstra£t  idea  is  a  distinct 
•BBDcej  and  the  names  that  stand  for  sach  distinct  ideas 
■re  the  names  of' things  essentially  different.  Thus  a  circle 
is  as  essenti&lly  diSbrent  fi?om  an  oval  as  a  sheep  from  a 
govt  j  and  rain  is  aa  essentially  different  from  snow  a;3  water 
frtnn  earth  t  that  abstract  idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one 
being  impossible  to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  And 
thus  any  two  abstract  ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from 
mother,  with  two  distinct  names  annexed  to  them,  constitute 
two  distinct  sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  species,  as  essentially 
different  as  any  two  of  the  most  remote  or  opposite  in  the 
world. 

1 6.  Beai  and  nominal  Easenix. — But  since  the  essenoes  of 
things  are  thought  by  some  (and  not  without  reason)  to  be 
wholly  unknown,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  several 
Bignifi  cations  of  the  word  essence, 
*  Tbnt  is,  in  the  CHse  of  monstronfl  biithi.  This  Fmbjeot  once  gave 
IB  to  X  long  eontroveray  between  Mr.  Limony  and  Mr.  Winglow ;  not, 
daed,  with  n  view  to  tletemiine  what  is  the  letl  eBsencc  of  man,  and 
eonaequently  whether  &ciythitig  Ixim  of  woniiui  be  of  the  Imman  species 
or  not;  but  aimply  aa  to  their  origin.  The  remark  a  of  Maupertuia, 
however,  though  exceedingly  brie^  throw  more  light  npon  the  contro- 
•»Bray  than  the  reMonings  of  the  diHputanta  themaelTea ;  (Venus  Phi- 
oqua,  c.  14:)  and  M.  Sauvage,  in  our  own  day,  has  made  monstere  the 
■abiect  of  long  inveBtigationa,  and  conaiders  biaw«lf  to  have  explained 
the  whole  mystery- — Kd^ 
VOL,  XL    '  s^ 
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"First,  EBaehoe  may  be  taken  for  the  bemg  of  anything 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  bnl 
generally  (in  sabstanoee)  unknown  constitution  of  thing! 
whereon  their  discoveiable  qualities  depend,  may  be  caUec 
their  essence.  This  is  the  proper  original  signification  of  thi 
word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formation  of  it;  essentia,  in  iti 
ptimary  notation,  signifying  properly,  being.  And  in  ths 
sense  it  is  still  used,  when  we  speak  of  the  essence  of  par 
ticular  things,  without  giving  them  any  nam& 

Secondly,  The  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools  having 
been  much  busied  about  genus  and  species,  the  word  eesenoc 
has  almost  lost  its  primaiy  signification :  and,  instead  of  the 
real  constitution  of  things,  has  been  almost  wholly  implied  tc 
the  artificial  constitution  of  genus  and  species.  It  is  triM) 
there  is  ordinarily  supposed  a  real  constitution  of  the  ttattt 
of  things;  and.it  is  past  doubt  there  most  be  some  real  con- 
stitution, on  which  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  co-existing 
must  depend.  But  it  being  evident  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  sorts  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to 
certain  abstract  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  tho« 
names;  the  essence  of  each  genus  or  sort  comes  to  be  nothing 
but  that  abstract  idea  which  the  general,  or  sortal*  (if  I  may 
have  leave  so  to  call  it  from  sort,  as  I  do  general  fix>m  genw 
name  stands  for.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  that  whico 
the  word  essence  imports  in  its  most  familiar  use.  Tbeae 
two  sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed|, 
tiie  one  the  real,  the  other  nominal  essence.  -    - 

16.  'Cotistani  GorwfeaAaii  between  <Ae  Name  and  rurniinal  B$- 
geoMX. — Between  the  nominal  essence  and  the  name  there  it 
so  near  a  connexion,  that  the  name  of  any  sort  of  thin^ 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particular  being  but  what  hat 
this  essence,  whereby  it  answers  that  abstract  idea  whereoi 
that  name  is  the  sign. 

17.  Svfipoiilion,  that  Spedea  are  distinguithed  by  their  rem 
Esaencea  uadets. — Concerning  the  real  essences  of  corporeal 
substances — ^to  mention  these  only — ^there  are,  if  I  mistake 
not,  two  opinions.  The  one  is  of  those,  who,  using  the  word 
essence  for  they  know  not  what,  suppose  a  certain  number  oj 

*  I  do  not  find  that  thifi  word,  though  not  wotse  than  many  ii 
constant  me,  took  root  in  the  language.  It  might,  however,  be  uaefn 
wiav  ipedal  ooxdd  not  so  well  be  employed.— :£d. 
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those  esBenoea,  according  to  vrhich  all  natnral  diiugs  ore 
made^  and  wheirein  they  do  exactly  every  one  of  them  par- 
take, and  eo  become  of  this  or  that  species.  The  other,  and 
more  ratioiial  opinion  is  of  those  who  look  on  all  natural 
things  to  have  a  real,  but  unkuown  constitution  of  their  in- 
lensible  parts ;  from  which  flow  those  sensible  qualities  which 
serve  us  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  according  as 
we  have  occasion  to  rank  them  into  eorta  under  commoa 
denominations.  The  former  of  these  opinions,  which  sup- 
fuaes  these  essences  as  a  certain  nitmber  of  forms  or  moulds, 
▼herein  ail  natural  things  that  exist  are  cast,  and  do  equally 
partake,  has,  I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge 
tt  natural  things.  The  frequent  productions  of  monsters,  in 
til  the  species  of  animals,  and  of  changeling  and  other 
itouige  issues  of  human  birth,  cany  with  them  difficulties, 
not  possible  to  consist  with  this  hypothesis;  since  it  is  aa 
impoeaible  that  two  things  partaking  exactly  of  the  same 
real  essence  should  have  different  properties,  as  that  two 
figures  partaking  of  the  same  xeal  essence  of  a  circle  should 
have  dijfi'erent  properties.  But  were  there  no  other  reason 
against  it,  yet  the  supposition  of  essences  that  cannot  be 
known,  and  the  making  of  them,  nevertheless,  to  be  that 
which  distinguishes  the  species  of  things,  is  so  wholly  useless 
and  UDserrJceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  that  that 
abne  ■were  sufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content  our- 
selves with  such  essences  of  the  aorta  or  species  of  things  as 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge]  which,  when 
Berionsly  considered,  will  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  no- 
thing else  but  those  abstract  complex  ideas,  to  which  we  have 
lexed  distinct  general  names. 

18.  Mml  and  nominal  Easemx  t}m  aame  in  simple  Idea* 
and  Modes,  di^eni  in  SubstaTices. — Essences  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished into  nominal  and  real,  we  may  Airther  observe, 
that,  in  the  speciea  of  simple  ideas  and  modes,  they  are  always 
tine  aame ;  but  in  siibstances  always  quite  different.  Thus,  a 
figme  inclnding  a  space  between  thi'ee  liuea,  is  the  real  ae 
well  as  nominal  essence  of  a  triangle ;  it  being  not  only  the 
abstract  idea  to  which  the  general  name  is  annexed,  but  the 
very  essentia  or  being  of  the  thing  itself — that  foundation 
from  -which  all  its  properties  flew,  and  to  which  they  ai-e  all 
inseparably  annexed.     But  it   is  far   otherwiae  cotacnajv^ 
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that  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  Ting  on  mj  finger, 
wherein  these  two  essences  are  apparently  di£Eerent.  For  it 
is  the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  ports,  on  which  de- 
pend all  those  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fiisibilitj,  fixed- 
ness, &C.,  which  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  which  constitution  m 
know  not,  and  so  having  no  particular  idea  of,  have  no  name 
that  is  the  sign  of  it.  But  yet,  it  is  its  colour,  weight,  fnei- 
bilitj,  fixedness,  &c.,  which  makes  it  to  be  gol^  or  gives  it  a 
right  to  that  name,  which  is  therefore  its  nominal  essemoe: 
since  nothing  can  be  called  gold  but  what  has  a  conformity 
of  qualities  to  that  abstract  complex  idea  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed.  But  this  distinction  of  essenoee  belonging  par* 
ticularly  to  substances,  we  shall,  when  we  oome  to  consider 
their  names,  have  an  occasion  to  treat  of  more  fully. 

19.  Esaeneee  vngenerable  cmd  inoomiplXble. — That  sndk  ab- 
stract ideas  with  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  speaking 
o^  are  essences,  may  further  appear  by  what  we  are  told  ooa- 
cerning  essences,  viz.,  that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  inoor- 
mptible :  which  cannot  be  true  of  the  real  oonstituticais  of 
things  which  begin  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  that 
exist,  besides  their  author,  arc  all  liable  to  change ;  especially 
those  things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into 
bands  under  distinct  names  or  ensigns.  Thus,  that  whioli 
was  grass  to-day  is  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a  sheep;  and, 
within  a  few  days  after,  becomes  part  of  a  man :  in  all  whioih 
and  the  like  changes  it  is  evident  their  real  essence — Le., 
that  constitution  whereon  the  properties  of  these  several 
things  depended — is  destroyed,  and  perishes  with  them.  But 
essences  being  taken  for  ideas  established  in  the  mind,  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  steadily 
the  same,  whatever  mutations  the  particular  substances  are 
liable  to.  For,  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus^ the  ideas  to  which  man  and  horse  are  annexed,  are 
supposed  nevertheless  to  remain  the  same :  and  so  the  eesenoes 
of  those  species  are  preserved  whole  and  undeetroyed,  what- 
ever changes  happen  to  any  or  all  of  the  individuals  of  those 
species.  By  this  means  the  essence  of  a  species  rests  safe  and 
entire^  without  the  existence  of  so  much  as  one  individual  of 
that  kind.  For,  were  there  now  no  circle  existing  anywhere 
in  the  world,  (as  perhaps  that  figure  exists  not  anywhere 
exaotijr  marked  out,)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name 
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would  not  cease  to  be  what  it  is ;  nor  cease  to  be  as  a  pattern 
to  detennine  which  of  the  particular  figures  we  meet  with 
hare  or  haTe  not  a  right  to  tho  name  circle,  and  ao  to  siiow 
which  of  them,  by  having  that  essence,  was  of  that  species. 
And  though  there  neither  were  nor  had  been  in  nature  such 
a  beast  as  an  unicorn,  or  auch  a  tiah  as  a  mermaid;  yet,  sup* 
posing  those  namea  to  stand  for  complex  abstract  ideas  that 
eantained  no  inconsistency  in  them,  the  essence  of  a  mermaid 
it  tts  iuteUigibte  as  that  of  a  man ;  and  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
ooru  &s  certain,  steady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horse. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  immutability  of  essences  proves  them  to  be  only  abstract 
ideas;  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  established  between. 
them  and  certain  sounds  as  signs  of  them,  and  wUl  always 
be  true  as  long  as  the  same  name  can  have  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

20.  JieeapUidalion. — To  conclude:  this  is  that  which  in 
short  I  would  say,  viz.,  that  all  the  great  business  of  genera 

lad  hpecies,  and  their  esaencea,  amounts  to  uo  more  but  this  :~ 

it  That  men  making  abstract  ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their 
^  minds  with  names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  them- 
I*  ^iw  to  consider  things,  and  disoomrse  of  them  as  it  were  in 
^  tnndles,  for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and  com- 
A  numication  of  their  knowledge;  which  would  advance  but 
^  alowly  were  their  words  and  thoughts  confined  only  to 
^     ptrtdfioJars. 

1  CHAPTER   IT. 
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1.  Ifamea  of  simple  /(few,  Modes,  and  SubaUi7ice»,  have  eaeA 

t       tomething  peadiar,- — Though  all  words,  as  I  have  shown, 

I        agaiiy  nothing  immediately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  tho 

speaker ;  yet,  upon  a  nearer  survey,  we  shall  fiiid  the  names 

I        of  simple  ideas,  mixed  modes,  (under  which  I  comprise  rela- 

Itions  too.)  and  natural  substances,  have  each  of  them  some- 
thing peculiar  and  diiierent  from  the  other.     For  example ; — 
2.  Fir»t,  Names  of  simple  Idea*  and  Stibsttmces  intimate 
real  £xUtence. — First,  the  names  of  simple  ideas  and  sub- 
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■  ttancea,  "with  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  they  im- 
■mediately  signify,  intimate  also  some  real  existence,  from 
I  ■which  was  derived  their  original  pattern.  But  the  names  of 
m  mixed  modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and 
■Jead  not  the  thoughts  any  further,  as  we  ebaU  see  more  at 

■  large  in  the  following  chapter. 

■  3.  Secondly,  Nmnes  of  simple  Ideas  and  Modes  siffnifi/  al- 
vsays  both  real  and  nmninal  Essence. — Secondly,  The  names 
of  simple  ideas  and  modes,  signify  always  the  real  as  well 
as  nominal  essence  of  their  species.  But  the  names  of  na- 
tuiul  substances  signify  rarely,  if  ever,  anything  bnt  hai'efy 
the  nominal  essences  of  thoJje  species,  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the  names  of  substances  in  par- 
ticular. M 

4.  Thirdly,  N^a/nies  of  simple  Ideas  indefinable. — Thirdl)| 
The  names  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definition; 
the  names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know, 
been  yet  observed  by  anybody  what  words  are,  and  what  are 
not,  capable  of  being  defined ;  the  want  whereof  is,  as  1  am 
apt  to  think,  not  seldom  the  occasion  of  great  wrangling  and 
obscurity  in  men's  discourses,  whilst  some  demand  dafiaitiona 
of  terms  that  cannot  be  defined;  and 'others  think  they 
ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  an  explication  made  by  a  more 
general  word,  and  its  restriction,  (or  to  speak  in  terms  of  art, 
by  a  genus  and  difference,)  when,  even  after  such  definition 
made  according  to  rule,  those  who  hear  it  have  often  no 
more  a  clear  conception  of  the  meiining  of  the  word  than 
they  had  before.  This  at  least  I  think,  that  the  showing 
what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and 
wherein  consists  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  besides  our 
present  purpose;  and  perhaps  will  afford  so  much  light  to 
the  nature  of  these  signs  and  our  ideas,  as  to  deserve  a  more 
particular  consideration.  ^M 

5.  If  cdl  were  d^nable,  it  would  be  a  Proeesa  in  infiniht/^^ 
— 1  will  not  here  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms  are 
not  definable  from  that  progress  in  infinitum,  which  it  will 
Tisihly  lead  ns  into,  if  we  should  allow  that  all  names  could 
be  defined.  For,  if  the  terms  of  one  definition  were  still  to 
be  defined  by  another,  where  at  last  should  we  stop?  But  I 
shall,  from  the  uatuie  of  our  ideas,  and  the  signification  a£ 
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da,  thaw  why  some  names  can  and  otIieTS  camiot  be 

1  which  they  are, 

fhat  a  Definiiion  it. — I  tlkink  it  is  agreed,  that  a  defi- 

liB  nothing  else  but  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one 

py  several  other  not  synonymouH  tfirnis.     The  meaning 

being  only  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for  by 

it  uses  them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  showed, 

word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is 

he  sigii  oiy  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 

;  were  represented  or  set  before  the  view  of  another;  and 

I  its  aigniiication  ascertained.     This  is  the  only  use  and 

bf  definitions;  and  therefore  the  only  measure  of  what  is 

not  a  good  definition. 

Simple  Ideaa,  why  nnchfiriaJble. — This  being  premised,  I 
f  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  those  only,  are  in- 
able   of  being  defined-     The  reason  whereof  is  this,  that 
aeveral  terms  of  a  definition,  signifying  several  ideas, 
can  all  together  by  no  means  represent  an  idea,  which 
I  no  composition  at  all :  and  therefore,  a  definition,  which 
upej'ly  nothing  but  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one 
by  several  othei's  not  signifying  each  the  same  thing, 
.  ihs  names  of  simple  ideas  haTe  no  place. 

Iruta/nces:  Motion The  not  observing  this  diflerence 

ideas,  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  eminent 
ttg  in  the  schools,  which  is  so  easy  to  be  observed  in  the 
finitions  they  give  us  of  some  few  of  these  simple  ideas. 
ir,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  even  those  masters  of 
fioitions  were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by 
s  impofflibility  they  found  in  it.  What  more  exquisite 
"gom  could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  definition : — 
Che  act  of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  forth  as  in  power?" 
tioh  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom  it  was  not 
Mdy  known  by  its  famous  absurdity,  to  guess  what  word 
pmld  ever  be  supposed  to  be  the  explication  of.  If  TuUy, 
Dng  a  Dutchman  what  "  beweeginge"  was,  should  have 
leived  this  explication  in  bis  own  language,  that  it  was 
~  entja   in    potentia   quateniis   in   potentia;"    I    ask 

■  any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  under* 
what  the  word  "  beweeginge"  signified ;  or  have  guessed 
i  idea  a  I>utchmBa  ordinarily  had  in  bis  mind,  and  would 
"  •  to  aaother,  wbea  be  used  that  aoundl 
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9.  Nor  have  the  modem  pliiloiir^thBrB,  who  have  enda 
Tomed  to  thro'w  off  the  jargon  of  the  schoolf,  and  speak  ii 
telligibly,  much  better  succeeded  in  HeiRmng  simple  idea 
wheUier  by  explaining  their  cauaea,  or  anj  otherwise.  Tk 
atomista,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  passage  from  one  pku 
to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  pat  one  aynonymoi 
word  for  another)  for  what  is  passage  other  than  motkn 
And  if  they  were  asked  what  paasage  was,  how  would  the 
better  define  it  than  by  motion)  For  is  it  not  at  least  i 
proper  and  significant  to  say,  passage  is  a  motion  from  on 
place  to  another,  as  to  say,  motion  is  a  passage)  kc  Th 
is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  t« 
words  of  the  same  signification  one  for  another;  whid 
when  one  is  better  understood  than  the  other,  may  sen 
to  discover  what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for;  bat  is  vei 
tax  from  a  definition,  unless  we  will  say  every  English  w<x 
in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of  the  Latin  word  : 
answers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition  of  motus.  lil^c 
will  the  successive  application  of  the  parts  of  the  aaperfioi 
of  one  body  to  those  of  another,  which  the  Carteaiai 
give  us,  prove  a  much  better  definition  of  motion,  when  we 
examined. 

10.  Light. — "  The  act  of  perspicuous,  as  &r  forth  as  pei 
apicuoos,"  is  another  peripatetic  definition  of  a  simple  idet 
which,  though  not  more  absurd  than  the  former  of  motioi 
yet  betrays  its  uaelessneas  and  insignificancy  more  plainly 
because  experience  will  easily  convince  any  one  that  it  cannc 
make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends  t 
define)  at  all  understood  by  a  blind  man;  but  the  definitio 
of  motion  appears  not  at  first  sight  so  useless,  because  i 
escapes  this  way  of  ttiaL  For  this  simple  idea  entering  b 
the  toudi  as  well  as  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  show  an  ea 
ample  of  any  one,  who  has  no  other  way  to  get  the  idea  < 
motion,  but  barely  by  the  definition  of  that  name.  Thoi 
who  tell  us  that  light  is  a  great  number  of  little  globule 
striking  briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak  more  ii 
telligibly  than  the  schools;  but  yet  these  words  ever  so  we 
undwatood  would  make  tiie  idea  the  word  light  stands  £ 
no  more  known  to  a  man  that  understands  it  not  befoi 
than  if  one  should  tell  him  that  light  was  nothing  but 
oomj>anj  of  little  tennis-balls,  whidi  fiftiries  all  day  loi 
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strack  'with  raokets  against  some  men's  foreheads,  whilst 
Husy  passed  hy  others.  For  granting  this  explication  of  the 
thing  to  be  true,  yet  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  light,  if  we  had 
it  erer  so  exact,  would  no  more  give  us  the  idea  of  light 
itaelf,  as  it  is  such  a  particular  perception  in  us,  than  the 
idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  E^rp  piece  of  steel  would 
give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which  it  is  able  to  cause  in  us. 
For  the  cause  of  any  sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all 
the  simple  ideas  of  one  sense,  are  two  ideas;  and  two  ideas 
go  different  and  distant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can 
be  more  so.  And  therefore,  should  Des  Cartes's  globules 
strike  ever  so  long  on  the  retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind 
by  a  gatta  serena,  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of 
agjbit,  or  anything  approaching  ii^  though  he  understood  ever 
BO  'well  what  little  globules  were,  and  what  striking  on 
another  body  was.  And  therefore  the  Cartesians  very  well 
distinguish  between  that  light  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
aensation  in  xia,  and  the  idea  which  is  produced  in  us  by  it, 
and  is  that  which  is  properly  light.* 

11.  SimpU  Ideas,  why  unde/maiMe,  Jwrther  expLamed. — 
Simple  ideas^  as  has  been  g>in-gm,  ^jp  nnly  t^  ]b^  gp^  l^y  ^l^^se 
impreasions  obiects  "themaplygg  /riitTrB  nn  nur  minds,  by  the 
((oper  inlets  appointed  to  each  sort.  If  they  are  not  re- 
ceived this  'way,  all  the  words  in  the  world  nmde  use  of  to 
exidain  or  define  any  of  their  names,  -will  never  be  able  to 
produce  in  us  the  idea  it  stands  for.  For  words,  being 
aoanda,  can  produce  in  as  no  other  simple  ideas  than  of  those 
'very  sounds ;  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  by  that  voluntary 
(soonexion  which  is  kno'wn  to  be  between  'them  and  those 

*  ^  abridge  ihs  labour  of  the  reader,  I  gabjoin  Hobbea'  theory  o{ 
l^lht. — "  Bia  roppositis  aocedomiu,  ad  causarum  diotionee,  et  inqnira- 
mm  primis  loco  causam  lucis  solaia.  Quoniam  ergo  corpus  solare  mota 
^dice  dnnilari  circuniatantem  tetbeream  substantiam  modo  ad  unam. 
Dodo  ad  aliam  partem,  a  se  rejicH  ita  nt  qafe  partes  prozimae  aoli  sunt 
note  ab  ipso  sole  proxime  remotiores  ruisus  urgeant  necesse  est  ut  in 
fgaconque  Hi»tnnti»  positi  oouii  prematur  tandem  pars  anterior  et  ea 
jute  pressa  propagetur  motus  ad  intimam  organi  visorii  partem  cor  A 
mota  autem  conlis  oreagentis  oritur  per  eandem  retro  viam  conatus 
A«iT»»in«  in  conatu  versus  ezteriora  tunicse  quae  Tocatur  retina.  Sed 
eonatoa  iste  ea  ezterloia  illud  ipsum  est  quod  vocatur  lumen,  sire  phan- 
tMma  InoUi;  nam  propter  hoc  phantasma  est  quod  objectnm,  vooatur 
bodnm."    (Phiaica,  ch.  27,  §  2.)— £o. 
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mmple  ideas  whicli  common  use  has  made  them  the  tagOB  of. 
He  that  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try_if  any  ypy^  "^"  gJY* 
ldga^the_^tastg,cf,.ji^]jJag8iHg][ft,jind  make  him  have  the  trne 
i<lea  of tHerelish  of  that  celebrated  delicious  fruit.  So  tu 
as  he  is  told  it  has  a  resemblance  with  any  tastes,  'whereof 
he  has  the  ideas  already  in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by 
sensible  objects  not  strangers  to  his  palate,  so  &r  may  lia 
approach  that  resemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving 
US  that  idea  by  a  definition,  but  exeiting  in  us  other  ample 
ideas  by  their  known  names;  which  will  be  still  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  taste  of  that  fruit  itself  In  light  and 
colours,  and  all  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the  same  thing:  for 
the  signification  of  sonnds  is  not  natural,  but  only  imposed 
and  arbitiaiy.  And  no  definition  of  light  or  redness  is 
more  fitted  or  able  to  produce  either  of  those  ideas  in  ra, 
than  the  sound  light  or  red  by  itself.  For,  to  hope  to  pro- 
duce an  idea  of  l^ht  or  colour  by  a  sound,  however  formed, 
is  to  expect  th^t  sounds  should  be  visible  or  colours  audible^ 
and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office  of  aU  the  other  senses. 
Which  is  all  ono  as  to  say,  that  we  might  taste,  smell,  and 
flee  by  the  ears — a  sort  of  philosophy  worthy  only  of  Sancho 
Pan9a,  who  had  the  faculty  to  see  Dulcinea  by  hearsay.  And 
therefore  he  that  has  not  before  received  into  his  mind  by  the 
proper  inlet  the  simple  idea  which  any  word  stands  for,  can 
never  come  to  know  the  signification  of  that  word  by  any 
other  words  or  sounds  whatsoever,  put  together  according  to 
any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is  by  applying  to  his 
senses  the  proper  object,  and  so  producing  that  idea  in  him, 
for  which  he  has  learned  the  name  alroady.  A  studious 
blind  man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  head  about  visible 
objects,  and  made  use  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and 
friends,  to  understand  those  names  of  light  and  colours  vhich 
often  came  in  his  way,  bragged  one  day  that  he  now  under- 
stood what  scarlet  signified.  Upon  which,  his  friend  de- 
manding what  scarlet  was,  the  blind  man  answered.  It  was 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Just  such  an  understanding  of 
the  name  of  any  other  simple  idea  mil  he  have,  who  hopes 
to  get  it  only  from  a  definition,  or  other  words  made  use  of 
to  explain  it. 

12.  The  contrary  shown  m  complex  Ideat,  by  InaUmeet  qfa 
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SainhotP. — The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  com- 
■which,  consisting  of  several  simple  ones,  it  is  in 
er  of  words  standing  for  the  aeTeral  ideas  that  make 
ipoaition,  to  imprint  complex:  ideas  in  the  mind, 
:  never  there  before,  and  bo  make  their  names  be 
od.  In  such  collections  of  ideas  passing  under  one 
itton,  or  the  teaching  the  signification  of  one  word 
others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  understand  the 
fef  things  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of  onr 
[and  frame  ideas  suitable  to  those  in  other  men'a 
rhea  they  use  those  names :  provided  that  none  of  the 
f  the  definition  stand  for  any  such  simple  ideas,  which 
iom  the  explication  is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  hia 
Thus  the  word  statiie  may  be  explained  to  a  blind 
'  other  words,  when  picture  cannot ;  his  senses  having 
am  the  idea  of  figure,*  hut  not  of  colours,  which 
words  cannot  excite  in  him,  This  gained  the  prize 
Qter  against  the  statuary :  each  of  which  eontend- 
Fthe  exceUency  of  his  art,  and  the  statuary  bragging 
I  -was  to  be  preferred,  because  it  reached  further,  and 
who  had  lost  their  eyes,  could  yet  perceive  the 
of  it,  the  painter  agreed  to  refer  himself  to  the 
jht  of  a  blind  man;  who  being  brought  where  there 
Itotue  made  by  the  one,  and  a  pictiure  drawn  by  the 
{e  was  first  led  to  the  statwe,  in  which  he  traced  with 
all  the  lineaments  of  the  iace  and  body,  and  with 
ation  applauded  the  skill  of  the  workman.  But 
to  the  picture,  and  having  hia  hands  laid  upon  it, 
that  now  he  touched  the  head,  and  then  the  fore- 
fes,  nose,  &c.,  as  his  hands  moved  over  the  parts  of 
on  the  cloth,  without  finding  any  the  least  dis- 
1:  whereupon  he  cried  out,  that  certainly  that  must 
a  very  admirable  and  diwne  piece  of  workmanship, 
onld  represent  to  them  all  those  parts,  where  he  could 
".  nor  perceive  anything. 


I  view  of  the  power  of  feeling  to  create  true  ideas  of  figure  I 
f  concur;  but  it  ia  wholly  at  Tariance  with  the  crotchet  advo- 
tft  former  part  of  tha  work,  (book  3.  ch.  ix.  §  8,  where  see  note 
i*  man  who  obtains  from  the  touch  only  an  idea  of  a  cube  and 
[of  a  globiv  would  not  be  able  by  sight  to  diatisguigh  the  one 

ber. — Ed, 
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13.  He  that  should  use  the  word  ninbow  to  one  who  knef 
all  those  colours,  but  yet  had  never  seen  that  phenomenon 
would,  by  enumerating  the  figure,  largeness,  position,  am 
(Hxler  of  the  colours,  so  well  define  that  word,  tiiat  it  mij^' 
be  perfectly  understood.  But  yet  that  definition,  how  ezao 
and  perfect  soever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man  under8tan< 
it  j  because  several  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  that  comjde] 
one  being  such  as  he  never  received  by  sensation  and  expe 
rienoe,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his  mind. 

14.  The  same  of  complex  Ideas  when  to  be  made  inteUigSil, 
by  Words. — Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  shown,  can  only  be  go 
by  experience  from  those  objects  which  are  proper  to  product 
in  us  those  perceptions.  When  by  this  means  we  have  oui 
minds  stored  wiUi  them,  and  know  the  names  for  them,  th« 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  define,  aad  by  definition  to  under 
9tand  the  names  of  complex  ideas  that  are  made  up  of  them 
But  when  any  term  stands  for  a  simple  idea  that  a  man  hai 
never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  by  any  words  U 
make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any  term  stand/ 
for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but  is  ignorant  thai 
that  term  is  the  sign  of  it,  then  anotiier  name  of  the  sanu 
idea  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  may  make  him  under 
stand  its  meaning.  But  in  no  case  whatsoever  is  any  nanu 
of  any  simple  idea  capable  of  a  definition. 

15.  Fourthly,  Names  of  simple  Ideas  least  doubtful. — 
Fourthly,  But  though  the  names  of  simple  ideas  have  not  the 
help  of  definition  to  determine  their  signification,  yet  thai 
hinders  not  but  that  they  are  generally  less  doubtful  and 
uncertain  than  those  of  mixed  modes  and  substances;  because 
they  standing  only  for  one  simple  perception,  men  for  th( 
most  part  easily  and  perfectly  agree  in  their  signification, 
and  there  is  little  room  for  mistake  and  wrangUng  aboul 
their  meaning.  He  that  knows  once  that  whiteness  is  the 
name  of  that  colour  he  has  observed  in  snow  or  milk,  wil] 
not  be  apt  to  misapply  that  word  as  long  as  he  retains  thai 
idea;  which  when  he  has  quite  lost,  he  is  not  apt  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  understands  it  not.  There 
is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  simple  ideas  to  be  put  together 
which  makes  the  doubtfulness  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes  : 
nor  a  supposed,  but  an  unknown  real  essence,  with  prop^ie! 

depending  tbereon,  the  precise  number  whereof  is  also  un- 
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known,  which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  nameB  of  sabstanceB. 
Bat,  on  the  contrary,  in  simple  ideas  the  whole  signification 
ol  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and  consists  not  of  parts  whereof 
more  or  less  being  put  in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  so  the 
^inification  of  name  be  obscuTe  or  uncertain. 

16.  Simple  Ideaahaue/eio  Ascents  in  UneAprcedicamentalL — 
£%hly,  This  further  may  be  observed  concerning  simple 
ideas  and  their  names,  that  they  have  but  few  ascents  in 
pnedicamentali,  (as  they  call  it,)  &om  the  lowest  species  to 
the  summum  genus.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  lowest 
species  being  but  one  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of 
it;  that  so  the  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may  agree 
witii  some  other  thing  in  one  idea  common  to  them  bo&; 
which,  having  one  name,  is  the  genus  of  the  other  two :  v.  g., 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the  idea  of  white  and 
red  to  make  them  agree  in  one  common  appearance,  and  so 
have  one  general  name;  as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the 
complex  idea  of  man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute  in  the  more 
general  idea  and  name  of  animal:  and  therefore  when,  to 
avoid  unpleasant  enumerations  men  would  comprehend  both 
white  and  red,  and  several  other  such  simple  ideas,  under  one 
general  name,  they  have  been  &in  to  do  it  by  a  word  which 
denotes  only  the  way  they  get  into  the  mind.  For  when 
white,  red,  and  yellow  are  all  comprehended  under  the  genus 
or  name  colour,  it  signifies  no  more  but  such  ideas  as  are  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  only  by  the  sight,  and  have  entrance  only 
through  the  eyes.  And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more 
general  term  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  sounds,  and  the 
like  simple  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  signifies  all  such 
as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  sense :  and  so  the  general 
term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehends  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  tangible  qualities,  with  distinction 
from  extension,  number,  motion,  pleas\u«,  and  pain,  which 
make  impressions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by 
more  senses  than  one. 

17.  SixMy,  Names  of  mmvple  Ideas  not  at  all  aMtrary. — 
Sirthly,  The  names  of  simple  ideas,  substances,  and  mixed 
modes  have  also  this  difference; — ^that  those  of  mixed  modes 
stand  for  ideas  perfectly  arbitrary;  those  of  substances  are 
not  perfectly  so,  but  refer  to  a  pattern,  though  with  some 
latttode;  and  those  of  simple  ideas  are  perfectly  taiksn.  tcQift. 
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the  existence  of  things,  and  are  not  arbitnury  at  aU.  Which, 
'what  difference  it  makes  in  the  significations  of  their  «»m«ff, 
■we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  simple  modes  differ  little    from  those   of 
simple  ideas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  XAHES  OF  UIXED  MODES  AND  BELATIONS. 

1.  They  stemd/or  abstract  Ideas,  as  other  genend  Names — 
The  names  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  they  stand,  as  haa 
been  shown,  for  sorts  or  species  pf  things,  each  of  which 
has  its  peculiar  essence.  The  essences  of  these  species  also, 
as  has  been  shown,  are  nothing  but  the  abstract  ideas  in  the 
mind,  to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  names 
and  essences  of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is 
common  to  them  with  other  ideas :  but  if  we  take  a  little 
nearer  survey  of  them,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  some- 
thing peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deserve  our  attention. 

2.  First,  The  Ideas  they  stand  /or  are  made  by  the  Under- 
gtcmdmg. — The  first  particularity  I  shall  observe  in  them,  is, 
that  the  abstract  ideas,  or,  if  you  please,  the  essences  of  the 
several  species  of  mixed  modes,  are  made  by  the  imderstand- 
ing;  wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  simple  ideas :  in  which 
sort  the  mind  has  no  power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  re- 
ceives such  as  are  presented  to  it,  by  the  real  existence  of 
things  operating  upon  it. 

3.  Secondly,  Made  a/rbi/irarily  and  withotti  Patterns. — In 
the  next  place,  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes 
are  not  only  made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily, 
made  without  pattenis,  or  reference  to  any  real  existence. 
Wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  substances,  which  carry 
with  them  the  supposition  of  some  real  being,  from  whidi 
they  are  taken,  and  to  which  they  are  conformable.  But,  in 
its  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty 
not  to  follow  the  existence  of  things  exactly.  It  unites  and 
retains  certain  collections,  as  so  many  distinct  specific  ideas, 
whilst  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
plainly  suggested  by  outward  things,  pass  neglected,  without 

jE»vti<nilAr  names  or  specifications.     Nor  does  the  mind,  in 
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these  of  mixed  modea,  as  in  the  complex  idea  of  Bubstanoee, 
examine  them  by  the  real  existence  of  things;  or  verify 
them  hy  patterns  containing  such  peculiar  compositions  in 
nature.  To  know  whether  his  idea  of  adultery  or  incest  be 
right,  will  a  man  seek  it  anywhere  amongst  things  existing  T 
Or  is  it  true  because  any  one  has  been  witness  to  such  an 
ictionT  No :  hut  it  saffices  here,  that  men  have  put  to- 
gether such  a  collection  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes 
the  archetype  and  specific  idea,  whether  ever  any  such  action 
were  committed  in  rerum  natara  or  no. 

4.  How  this  is  done. — To  understand  this  right,  we  must 
consider  wherein  this  making  of  these  complex  ideas  con- 
dste;  and  that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new  idea,  but 
patting  together  those  which  the  mind  had  before.  Wherein 
the  miud  does  these  three  things :  first,  it  chooses  a  certain 
number ;  secondly,  it  gives  them  connexion,  and  makea  them 
into  one  idea;  thirdly,  it  ties  them  together  by  a  name.  If 
we  examine  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  thesse,  and  what 
Uberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  diall  easily  observe  how  theae 
essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modea  are  the  workmanship 
of  the  mind;  and,  consequently,  that  the  species  themselves 
are  of  men's  making, 

5.  Evidently  arbitrcm/,  in  thoit  tke  Idea  ig  ojien  before  the 
E»st^nee. — Nobody  can  doubt  but  that  these  ideas  of  mixed 
modea  are  made  by  a  voluntary  collection  of  ideas,  pat  to- 
gether in  the  mind,  independent  from  any  original  pattema 
in  nature,  who  will  bnt  reflect  that  this  sort  of  complex 
ideas  may  be  made,  abstracted,  and  have  names  given  them, 
and  so  a  species  be  constituted,  before  any  one  individual  of 
that  species  ever  existed.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  ideas  of 
sacrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  have  names  given  them,  and  so  theae  species  of  mixed 
modea  be  constituted  before  either  of  them  was  ever  com- 
Eiitted;  and  might  he  as  well  discoursed  of  and  reasoned 
sboat,  and  as  certain  truths  discovered  of  them  whUat  yet 
they  had  no  being  but  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as 
now,  that  they  have  but  too  frequently  a  real  existence! 
Whereby  it  is  plain  how  much  the  sorts  of  mixed  modes  are 
the  cteatureri  of  the  understanding,  where  they  have  a  being 
as  subservient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and  knowledge, 
•a  when  they  jiasi/y  exist.    And  we  cannot  dottbt  but  law- 
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makers  have  often  made  laws  about  i^>ecieB  of  actiona  which 
Were  only  the  creatures  of  their  own  underatandiiigs — beinga 
that  had  no  other  existence  but  in  their  own  minds.  And 
I  think  nobodj  can  deny  but  that  the  resurrection  was 
a  species  of  mixed  modes  in  the  mind,  before  it  really 
existed. 

6.  Instemeea: — Mvrder,  Ineagt,  Stabbing. — To  see  how 
arbitrarily  these  essences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the 
mind,  we  need  but  take  a  view  of  almost  any  of  them.  A 
little  looking  into  them  will  satisfy  ns  that  it  is  tite  mind 
that  combines  several  scattered  ind^)endent  ideas  into  one 
eomplex  one,  and,  by  the  oonmion  name  it  gives  them,  makea 
them  the  essence  of  »  certain  species,  without  regulating 
itself  by  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.  For  what 
greater  connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than  the 
idea  of  a  Eiheep,  with  kiUii^  that  this  is  nuide  a  particular 
species  of  action,  signified  by  the  word  murder,  and  the  other 
notf  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature  between  the  idea  of 
the  relation  of  a  &ther  with  killing,  than  that  of  a  son  or 
neighbour,  ihst  those  are  combined  into  one  complex  idea, 
and  thereby  made  the  essence  of  the  distinct  species  parri- 
cide, whilst  the  other  makes  no  distinct  species  at  all?  But, 
though  they  have  made  killing  a  man's  &ther  or  mother  a 
distinct  species  fimm  killing  his  son  or  daughter,  yet,  in 
some  other  cases,  son  and  dan^ter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  &ther  and  mother:  and  they  are  all  equally  compre- 
hended in  the  same  species,  as  in  that  of  incest  Thus  the 
mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  complex  ideas 
such  as  it  finds  convenient;  whilst  others  that  have  alto- 
gether as  much  union  in  nature,  are  left  loose,  and  never 
combined  into  one  idea,  because  thegJuye  no  need  of  one 
name.  It  is  evidrait  thaa~  that  the  mind  by  its  fi«ecIioioe 
gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  in 
nature  have  no  more  union  with  one  another  than  others 
that  it  leaves  out :  why  else  is  the  part  of  the  weapon  the 
beginning  of  the  wound  is  made  with  taken  notice  of  to 
make  the  distinct  species  called  stabbing,  and  the  figure  and 
matter  of  the  weapon  left  outf  I  do  not  say  this  is  done 
without  reason,  as  we  shall  see  more  by  and  by;  but  this  I 
say,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice  of  the  mind,  pursuinfl 
fto  own  ends;  axk^  that,  therafore,  these  species  oi  mixed 
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modes  bib  the  ■wftrlrmB.-na'hip  of  the  understaudiug :  and  thei'e 
is  notking  more  evideafc  than  that,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
iiaming  these  ideas,  the  mind  searches  not  its  patterns  in  na- 
ture, nor  refers  the  ideas  it  makra  to  the  real  existence  of  things, 
but  puts  such  together  as  may  best  serve  its  own  piu'posea, 
without  tying  itself  t<j  a  precise  imitation  of  anything  that 
really  exists. 

7.  But  Mill  subservient  to  the  End  of  Language. — But, 
though  these  complex  ideas  or  easenoea  of  mixed  modes 
depend  on  the  mind,  and  are  made  hj  it  with  great  liberty, 
yet  they  are  not  made  at  random,  and  jumbled  together 
without  any  reason  at  alL  Though  these  complex  ideas 
be  not  always  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are  alwaya  suited 
to  the  end  for  which  abstract  ideas  are  made :  and  though 
they  be  combinations  made  of  ideas  that  are  loose  enough, 
and  have  aa  little  uniou  in  themselves  as  several  other  to 
which  the  mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines  them 
into  one  idea,  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  ia  the  chief  end  of  language.  The 
use  of  langimge  is,  by  short  Kounds  to  signify  with  ease  and 
dispatch  general  conceptions;  wherein  not  only  abundance 
of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but  also  a  great  variety  of 
independent  ideas  collected  into  one  complex  one.  In  the 
making  therefore  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes,  men  have 
had  regard  only  to  such  combinations  as  they  had  occasion 
to  mention  one  to  another :  those  they  have  combined  into 
distinct  complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to ;  whibt  others, 
that  in  nature  have  as  near  a  union,  are  lefl  loose  and  un- 
r^arded.  For,  to  go  no  further  than  human  actions  them- 
aelves,  if  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all  the 
Taiieties  which  might  be  observed  in  them,  the  number  must 
be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded  with  the  plenty,  as 
well  as  overcharged  to  little  purpose,  It  suffices,  that  men 
make  and  name  so  many  complex  ideas  of  these  mixed  modes 
as  they  find  they  have  oci^eion  to  have  names  for,  in  the 
ordinary  occurrence  of  their  afihirs.  If  they  join  to  the 
idea  of  killing  the  idea  of  father  or  mother,  and  so  make  a 
distinct  species  from  killing  a  man's  son  or  neighbour,  it  is 
because  of  the  difi'erent  heiuousness  of  the  crime,  and  the  dis- 
tiuct  punishment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a  man's  father 
EUid  mother,  different  from  wtat  ovight  to  V»  \fiSi'*«&,  oti. 
VOL.  a.  -0 
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the  murder  of  a  son  or  neighbour;  and  therefore  thej  find 
it  neceaaaiy  to  mention  it  hj  a  distinct  name,  which  is  the 
end  of  making  that  distinct  combination.  But  though  the 
ideas  of  mother  and  daughter  are  so  differently  treated,  in 
reference  to  the  idea  of  killing,  that  the  (Hie  is  joined  with 
it  to  make  a  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a  name^  and  so  s 
distinct  species,  and  the  other  not;  yet,  in  respect  of  carnal 
knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  incest :  and  that 
still  for  the  same  convenience  of  expressing  under  one  naxaa, 
and  reckoning  of  one  species  such  nndean  mixtures  as  have  a 
peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others;  and  this  to  avoid  oircum- 
locutions  and  tedious  descriptions. 

8.  Whereof  the  intranslcUable  Words  of  divers  Languaget 
are  a  Proof. — ^A  moderate  skill  in  different  languages  will 
easily  satisfy  one  of  the  truth  of  this;  it  being  so  obvious 
to  observe  great  store  of  words  in  one  language  vrhich  have 
not  any  that  anawer  <ihfiELJ£.S59^>*'ffl?'  Which  plainly  shows 
that  tnose  of  one  country^Hy  their  customs  and  manner  of 
life,  have  found  occasion  to  make  several  complex  ideas,  and 
given  names  to  them,  which  othera  never  collected  into  spe- 
cific ideas.  This  ooidd  not  have  happened  if  these  spedee 
were  the  steady  workmanship  of  nature,  and  not  cdleotions 
made  and  abstracted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The  terms  of  otir 
law,  which  are  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly  find  words  that 
answer  them  in  the  Speuiish  or  Italian,  no  scanty  languages; 
much  less,  I  think,  could  any  one  translate  them  into  the 
Caribbee  or  Westoe  tongues :  and  the  Yersura*  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  or  Corbant  of  the  Jews,  have  no  words   in  other 

*  Tim  Boman  Uw-term  is  {hns  expbuned  by  Festns: — "Yecranm 
faoere,  mutoam  pecuniun  gumere  ex  eo  dictnm  est,  quod  initio,  qui 
motiubantur  ab  uiis,  non  ut  domum  ferrent,  Bed  at  aliis  solrerent,  velut 
verterent  creditorem."  (p.  lOOi,  ed.  Lond.)  A  man  wia  said  "  vena- 
lam  faoere,"  when  he  borrowed  &om  one  person  to  pay  another.  (Dacier, 
in  loonm.) — ^En. 

f  Mr.  Trollope^  in  his  note  on  Matthew  xv.  6,  furnishes  a  very  brief 
and  aatisflMtoiy  explanation  of  this  term.  From  Mark  zt.  11,  it  ap- 
pears that  ittfof  here  interprets  the  Hebrew  word  Koptav.  Tlie  notion 
of  Corban  was  this :  that  if  a  man  wished  to  avoid  supporting  his  parents^ 
pr  any  other  duty,  he  devoted  the  means  of  doing  so  to  God ;  not  indeed 
with  the  intention  of  applying  the  thing  so  devoted  to  sacred  purposes, 
but  that  the  mere  saying  Let  it  be  Corbwn,  might  make  it  impossible  to 
aaagn  it  to  the  use  against  whiah  the  vow  was  made." — 'Est. 
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inguages  to  answer  them;  tlie  reason  whereof  is  plain,  from 
what   has  been  aaid.     Nay,  if  we  look  a  little  more  nearly 
into  this  matter,  and  exiictly  compare  different  languages, 
we  shall  find,  that,  though  they  have  words  which  in  trans- 
lations and  dictionaries  axe  supposed  to  answer  one  another, 
yet  there  is  scarce  one  of  ten  amongst  the  names  of  complex 
ideas,  especially  of  mixed  modes,  that  stands  for  the  same 
precise  idea,  whicli  the  word  does  tlmt  in  dictionaries  it  is 
rendered   by.     There  are  no  ideas  more  common  and  less 
compounded  than  the  measures  of  time,  extension,  and  weight; 
■nd  the  Latin  names,  hora,  pes,  libra,  are  witliout  difficulty 
rendered  by  the  English  names,  hour,  foot,  and  pound :  but 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  the   ideas   a 
Boman  annexed  to  these  Latin  namea,  were  very  far  different 
from  those  which  an  Englishman  esi presses  by  those  English 
ones.     And  if  either  of  these  should  make  use  of  the  measures 
that  those  of  the  other  language  designed  by  their  names^ 
^e  would  bo  qiiite  out  in  his  aocount.     These  are  too  sensible 
Hfoofs  to  be  doubted ;  and  we  shall  £jjd  this  much  more  so 
Hi  the  names  of  more  abstract  and  compounded  ideas,  such 
Bl  are   the  greatest  part  of  those  which  make  up  moral  dia- 
Boursea;  whose  names,  when  men  come  curiously  to  compare 
Brith  those  Ihey  are  translated  into,  in  other  languages,  they 
will  find  very  few  of  them  exactly  to  correspond  in  the  whole 
extent  of  their  signidcationa. 
B  9'   Tfm  shows  Specks  to  be  made  for  Commwniealion. — The 
Bfeason  why  I  take  so  particular  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we 
may  not  be  mistaken  about  genera  and  species,  and  their 
eaaences,  as  if  they  were  things  regularly  and  constantly  made 
by  nature,  and  had  a  real  existence  in  things ;  when  they 
^tpear,  upon  a  more  wary  survey,  to  be  nothing  else  but  an 
artifice  of  the  understanding,  for  the  easier  signifying  such 
collections  of  ideas  as  it  should  often  have  occasion  to  com' 
^■umcate  by  one  general  term;  under  which  divers  parti- 
^tdaTB,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abstract  idea,  might 
be  comprehended.     And  if  the  doubtful  signification  of  the 
word  sjjecies  may  make  it  sound  harsh  to  some,  that  I  say 
he  species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  understanding ; 
I  think,  it  can  by  nobody  be  denied  that  it  is  the  mind 
those  abstract  complex  ideas,  to  which  specific  names 
given.     And  if  it  be  true^  as  it  is,  that  the  miud  makes 
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the  patterns  for  sorting  and  naming  of  things,  I  leave  it  to 
be  considered  who  makes  the  boundaries  of  the  sort  or  species ; 
since  with  me  species  and  sort  have  no  other  difference  than 
that  of  a  Latin  and  English  idiom. 

10.  In  mixed  Modes  it  is  the  Name  thai  ties  the  Combina- 
Hon  together,  and  makes  it  a  Species. — The  near  relation  that 
there  is  between  species,  essences,  and  their  general  nam^— 
at  least  in  mixed  modes — wiU  further  appear  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  name  that  seems  to  preserve  those  essences, 
and  give  them  their  lasting  duration.  For  the  connexion 
between  the  loose  parts  of  those  complex  ideas  being  made 
by  the  mind,  this  anion,  which  has  no  particular  foundation 
in  nature,  would  cease  again,  were  there  not  something  that 
did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from 
scattering.  Though  therefore  it  be  the  mind  that  makes 
the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were  the  knot 
that  ties  them  fast  together.  What  a  vast  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ideas  does  the  word  triumphos  hold  together,  and 
deliver  to  us  as  one  species  I  Had  this  name  been  never 
made,  or  quite  lost,  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  descrip- 
tions of  what  passed  in  that  solemnity:  but  yet,  I  think, 
that  which  holds  those  different  parts  together,  in  the  unity 
of  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it ;  with- 
out which  the  several  parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  tiiooght 
to  make  one  thing,  than  any  other  show,  which  having  never 
been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one  com- 
plex idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  much,  therefore, 
in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  necessary  to  any  essence  depends 
on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  of 
that  unity  depends  on  the  name  in  common  use  annexed 
to  it,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  look  upon 
essences  and  species  as  real  established  things  in  nature. 

11.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find  that  men  speaking  of  mixed 
modes,  seldom  im^rine  or  take  any  other  for  species  of  them, 
but  such  as  are  set  out  by  name ;  because  they  being  of  man's 
making  only,  in  order  to  naming,  no  such  species  are  taken 
notice  of,  or  supposed  to  be,  tmless  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as 
the  sign  of  man's  having  combined  into  one  idea  several  loose 
ones;  and  by  that  name  giving  a  lasting  union  to  the  parts, 
which  would  otherwise  cease  to  have  any,  as  soon  as  the 

oUndMd  hy  that  abstract  idea,  and  ceased  actually  to  think 
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on  it.  But  whea  &  name  ia  once  aimexed  to  it,  wherein  the 
parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a  settled  and  permanent  M 
union,  then  is  the  essence,  as  it  were,  established,  and  the  | 
species  looked  on  as  complete.  For  to  what  puqjose  should 
the  raemoiy  chaise  itself  with  such  compositiona,  unless  it 
were  by  abstraction  to  make  them  general  1  And  to  what 
purpose  make  them  general,  unless  it  were  that  they  might 
have  general  names  for  the  convenience  of  disc»]arae  and  ■ 
oommunicationl  Thus  we  see,  that  killing  a  man  with  a  ■ 
sword  or  a  hatehet  are  looked  on  as  no  distinct  species  of 
action  j  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it 
passes  for  a  distinct  species,  where  it  has  a  distinct  name;  aa 
in  England,  in  whose  language  it  is  called  stabbing;  but  in 
another  country,  where  it  has  not  happened  to  be'  specified 
under  a  peculiar  name,  it  passes  not  lor  a  distinct  species. 
But  in  the  species  of  corporeal  substances,  though  it  be  the 
mind  that  makes  the  nominal  essence;  yet  since  those  ideas 
which  are  combined  in  it  ai'e  supposed  to  have  an  union  in 
nature,  whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  not,  therefore  thoae 
are  looked  on  as  distinct  names,  without  any  operation  of 
the  mind,  either  abstracting  or  giving  a  name  to  that  com- 
plex idea, 

12.  For  ihe  Origirmh  of  mixsd  Modes,  we  look  no  /tcrther 
than  tJie  Mind,  lahich  al^o  sh'^wa  tlism  to  he  tlie  IVorkmanship 
qf  the  Understanding. — Conformable  also  to  what  has  been 
said  ooneeming  the  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes, 
that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  imderstanding  rather  than 
the  works  of  nature;  conformable,  I  say,  to  this,  we  find 
that  their  names  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no 
further.  When  we  speak  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  we  frame 
to  ourselves  no  imagination  of  anything  existing,  which  we 
would  conceive;  but  our  thoughto  terminate  in  the  abstract 
ideas  of  those  virtues,  and  look  not  fnrther,  as  they  do 
when  we  apeak  of  a  horee,  or  iron,  whose  specific  ideas  we  M 
consider  not  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in  things  them-  | 
ietves,  which  afford  the  original  patterns  of  those  ideas.  But 
in  mixed  modes,  at  least  the  most  considerable  parts  of  them, 
which  are  moral  beings,  we  consider  the  original  patterns  as 
being  in  the  mind,  and  to  those  we  refer  for  the  distinguish- 
ing of  particulw  bein_^  under  names.  And  ketice  1  ^\m^\\i 
A  timt  these  eseeacea  of  the  species  of  mixei  moiea  a.'cc  Vj  s* 
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more  particular  name  called  notions,  as,  by  a  peculiar  right, 
appertaining  to  the  nnderstanding. 

13.  Their  being  made  by  the  Understanding  toithotct  Fair- 
tem»,  shows  the  Season  why  they  are  so  compounded. — Hence, 
likewise,  we  may  learn  why  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  commonly  more  compounded  and  decompounded, 
than  those  of  natnial  substances;  because  they  being  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding,  pursuing  only  its  own 
ends,  and  the  oonveniency  of  expressing  in  short  those  ideas 
it  would  make  known  to  another,  it  does  with  great  liberty 
unite  often  into  one  abstract  idea  things,  that,  in  their  nature, 
have  no  coherence;  and  so  under  one  term  bundle  together  a 
great  variety  of  compoimded  and  decompounded  ideas.  Thus 
the  name  of  procession,  what  a  great  mixture  of  indepei^dent 
ideas  of  persons,  habits,  tapers,  orders,  motions,  sounds,  does 
it  contain  in  that  complex  one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
arbitrarily  put  together,  to  express  by  that  one  name !  whereas 
the  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  usually  made 
up  of  only  a  small  number  of  simple  ones;  and  in  the  species 
of  animals,  these  two,  viz.,  shape  and  voice,  commonly  make 
the  whole  nominal  essence. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  Modes  stcmd  always  for  ikew  real 
Essences. — ^Another  thiug  we  may  observe  from  what  has 
been  said,  is,  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  always  signify 
(when  they  have  any  determined  signification)  the  real  essences 
of  their  species.  For  these  abstract  ideas  being  the  work- 
manship of  the  mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real  existence 
of  things,  there  is  no  supposition  of  anything  more  signified 
by  that  name,  but  barely  that  complex  idea  the  mind  itself 
has  formed,  which  is  aU  it  would  have  expressed  by  it,  and 
is  that  on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  species  depend,  and 
from  which  alone  they  all  flow :  and  so  in  these  the  real  and 
nominal  essence  is  the  same,  which,  of  what  concernment  it 
is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general  truth,  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

15.  Why  their  Names  are  ixsualO,y  got  be/ore  their  Idea*.— 
This  also  may  show  us  the  reason  why  for  the  most  part  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  are  got  before  tiie  ideas  they  stand  for 
are  perfectly  known ;  because,  there  being  no  species  of  these 
ordiaaxiljr  taken  notice  of  but  what  have  names,  and  those 

apeoiea,  or  itAher  their  essences,  being  abstract  complex  ideas 
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made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind,  it  ia  conTenient,  if  not  neces- 
sary, to  know  tiie  names,  before  one  endeavour  to  frame  these 
complex  ideas ;  unlees  a  man  wLII  £11  hie  head  with  a  cotn- 
j»ay  of  abstiuct  complex  ideas,  which,  others  having  no 
D&mea  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and 
forget  again.  I  confess,  that  in  the  beginning  of  languages 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  idea  before  one  gave  it  the 
name,  and  so  it  ia  still,  where,  making  a  new  complex  idea, 
one  also,  by  giving  it  a  new  name,  makea  a  new  word.  But 
this  concerns  not  languages  made,  which  have  generally 
pivtty  well  provided  for  ideals  which  men  have  frequent 
occasion  to  have  and  communicate ;  and  in  such,  I  ask  whe- 
ther it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children  learn  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  before  they  have  their  ideas  1  Wliat 
one  of  a  thousand  ever  frames  the  abstract  ideas  of  glory  and 
ambition,  before  he  has  heard  the  names  of  them?  In 
simple  ideas  and  subsstances  I  grant  it  is  otherwise;  which, 
being  such  ideas  as  have  a  real  existence  and  union  in  nature, 
the  id^jn  and  names  are  got  one  before  the  other,  as  it 
happens. 

1 6.  Reaaon  of  my  heing  so  large  on  this  Sv^ect, — ^Wlat  has 
been  said  here  of  mixed  modes  ia,  with  very  little  difference, 
applicable  also  to  relations;  which,  since  every  man  Mmself 
way  observe,  I  may  spare  myself  the  pains  to  enlarge  on : 
especially,  since  what  I  have  here  said  concerning  words  in 
this  third  book,  wUl  possibly  bo  thought  by  some  to  be  much 
more  than  what  so  slight  a  subject  required.  I  allow  it 
might  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass;  but  1  was  wil- 
ling to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me 
new  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  sui'e  it  is  one  I 
thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write,)  that,  by  searching  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  side,  some  pai-t  or 
other  might  meet  with  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give  occa- 
sion to  the  most  averse  or  negligent  to  reflect  on  a  general 
miscarriage,  which,  though  of  great  consequence,  is  little 
taken  notice  of.  When  it  is  considered  what  a  pudder  is 
mndo  about  essences,  and  how  much  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
diaoourse,  and  conversation  are  pestered  and  disordered  by 
the  careless  and  confused  use  and  application  of  words,  it 
will  perhaps  he  thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  Iwj  \t. 
open/  and  I  shall  he  jjardoned  if  I  h&\e  dwe\t  \oTv.'g,  wiv  wa 
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argument  which  I  think,  therefore,  needs  to  be  inculcated, 
because  the  &ults  men  ore  usually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are 
not  only  the  greatest  hindrances  of  true  knowledge,  bnt  are 
80  well  thought  of  as  to  pass  for  it.  Men  would  often  see 
what  a  smaU  pittance  of  reason  and  truth,  or  possibly  none 
at  all,  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are  swelled 
with,  if  they  would'  bnt  look  beyond  fiishionable  sounds,  and 
observe  what  ideas  are  or  are  not  comprehended  under  those 
words  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all  points,  and  with 
which  they  so  confidently  lay  about  them.  I  shall  iTnugiTw* 
I  have  done  some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  if,  by 
any  enlargement  on  this  subject,  I  can  make  men  reflect  on 
their  own  use  of  language,  and  give  them  reason  to  suspect, 
that,  since  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it  may  also  be  possible 
for  them  to  have  sometimes  very  good  and  approved  words 
in  their  mouths  and  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or 
no  signification.  And  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  for 
them  to  be  wary  herein  themselves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling 
to  have  them  examined  by  others.  With  this  design,  there- 
fore, I  shall  go  on  with  what  I  have  further  to  say  concerning 
this  matter. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  SUBSTAKCE8. 

1.  J%«  common  Ncmies  of  Substances  stand  for  Sorts.— Vat 
common  names  of  substances,  as  well  as  other  general  terms, 
stand  for  sorts ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  being  made 
signs  of  such  complex  ideas,  wherein  several  particular  sub- 
stances do  or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are 
capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  conmion  conception, 
and  signified  by  one  name.  I  say  do  or  might  agree,  for 
though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the  world,  yet  the 
idea  of  it  being  abstracted,  so  that  more  substances  (if  there 
were  several)  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is  as  much  a  sort 
as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars.*  They 
want  not  their  reasons  who  think  there  are,  and  that  eada 
fixed  star  would  answer  the  idea  the  name  sun  stands  for, 

*  Modem  astronomy  has  ascertained,    that  the  stars  are  in  reality 
swui/  tiiat  IB,  the  centree  of  STStems  like  otit  own. — £d. 
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to  one  who  was  placed  in  a  due  distaneej  which,  by  the 
way,  may  show  ua  how  much  the  sorts,  or,  if  you  pleaae, 
genera  and  species  of  things  (for  those  Latin  terms  signify 
to  me  no  more  than  the  English  word  Bort)  depend  on 
such  collections  of  ideas  as  men  hare  made,  and  not  on  the 
real  natmre  of  thingaj  sinee  it  is  not  impossible  but  that, 
in  propriety  of  speech,  that  might  be  a  sun  to  one  which  is 
a  atar  to  another. 

2.  TTie  Mssence  of  meh  iSort  ia  the  ohttract  Idea. — The 
measure  and  boundary  of  each  sort  or  species  whereby  it  is 
constituted  that  particular  sort,  and  distinguished  from 
others,  is  that  we  call  its  eaaence,  whieh  is  nothing  but  that 
abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed ;  so  that  every- 
thing contained  in  that  idea  is  essential  to  that  sort.  This, 
Plough  it  be  all  the  essence  of  natural  substances  that  we 
know,  or  by  which  we  distinguish  them  into  sorts,  yet  I  call 
it  by  a  peculiar  name,  the  nominal  essence,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  real  constitution  of  subtttances,  upon  whieh  depends 
this  nominal  essence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that  sort; 
which,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  called  the  real 
essence ;  y.  g,,  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex 
idea  the  word  gold  stands  for,  let  it  bei,  for  instance,  a  body 
yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fiaced.  But 
the  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of 
that  body,  on  which  those  qualities  and  all  the  other  properties 
of  gold  depend.  How  far  these  two  are  different,  though 
they  are  both  called  essence,  is  obvious  at  first  sight  to 
discover. 

3.  TheMiominal  mid  Egmnce  different. — -For  though  per- 
haps voluntary  motion,  witli  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a 
body  of  a  certain  shape,  be  the  complex  idea  to  which  I 
and  others  annex  the  name  man,  and  so  he  the  nominal 
esence  of  the  species  so  called,  yet  nobody  will  say  that 
complex  idea  is  the  real  essence  and  source  of  all  those 
oiJerations  which  are  to  he  found  in  any  individual  of  that 
8ort.  The  foundation  of  all  those  qualities  which  are  the  in- 
gredients of  our  complex  idea,  ia  soraething  quite  different : 
and  had  we  such  a  knowledge  of  that  constitution  of  man, 
from  which  hw  faculties  of  moving,  sensation,  and  reasoning, 
and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  so  regular  shape 
de^peod^  as  it  h  pomible  angela  have,  and  it  \a  cet\Aisx  \i& 
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Maker  has,  we  should  have  a  quite  other  idea  of  his  essence 
than  what  now  is  contained  in  our  definition  of  that  species, 
be  it  what  it  will;  and  our  idea  of  any  individual  man 
woidd  be  as  &r  different  from  what  it  is  now,  as  is  his  who 
knows  all  the  springs  and  wheels  and  other  contrivances 
within  of  the  famous  clock  at  Strasburg,  from  that  which  a 
gazing  countryman  has  for  it,  who  barely  sees  the  motion  of 
the  hand,  and  hears  the  dock  strike,  and  observes  only  some 
'  of  the  outward  appearances.* 

4.  Nothing  essential  to  Individuals. — That  essence,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word,  relates  to  sorts,  and  that  it  is  con- 
sidered in  particular  beings  no  further  than  as  they  are 
ranked  into  sorts,  appears  froni  hence :  that,  take  but  away 
the  abstract  ideas  by  which  we  sort  individuals,  and  rank 
them  under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any* 
thing  essential  to  any  of  them  instantly  vanishes ;  we  have 
no  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other,  which  plainly  shows 
their  relation.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  as  I  am;  Gkxl 
ttnd  nature  has  made  me  so ;  but  there  is  nothing  I  have  is 
essential  to  me.  An  accident  or  disease  may  very  much 
alter  my  colour  or  shape;  a  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my 
reason  or  memory,  or  both,  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither 
sense  nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my 
shape  may  be  made  with  more  and  better,  or  fewer  and  worse 
fiumlties  than  I  have;  and  others  may  have  reason  and  sense 
in  a  shape  and  body  very  different  from  mine.  None  of 
these  are  essential  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  any  in- 
dividual  whatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to  some  sort  or 
species  of  things ;    and  then   presently,   according  to  the 

*  Several  of  our  older  travellen  have  spoken  of  the  great  clock  at 
Btrasburg,  but  Skippon's  brief  description  will  8u£Sce  to  give  the  reader 
who  happens  not  to  hare  the  others  at  hand,  a  sufficient  idea  of  this 
cnrious  pieoe  of  mechanism :  "  We  saw  here  the  famous  clock  described 
by  Tom  CoryaL  Towards  the  bottom  is  a  great  circle,  with  the  ca- 
Iradar,  (a  figure  pointing  to  the  day  of  the  month,)  and  within  that 
are  fifteen  ouier  circles,  each  being  mvided  into  one  hundred  parts,  the 
calendar  lasting  from  1S78  to  1673.  In  the  middle  is  a  map  of  Germany, 
and  on  it  is  written,  '  Conmfbu  Dcuypodiiu  et  Domd  WoUcmitein  Frotut 
dengruAant  ThMxu  Stiomtr,  pvngebijit,  A^i>.  KOLSSsn'  The  clock-work 
was  made  by  one  Isaac  Habrechtus,  of  Strasbotg.  When  the  clock 
strikes,  a  little  figure  keeps  time  at  eveir  stroke^  with  a  sceptre,  and 
another  Bexae  turns  an  hour^glaas,  and  twelve  apostles  follow  one  another, 
Mod  a  oooi  erowB."  (Ap.  Chnndiill,  Vol  VI.-457.)— Ed. 
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abstracrt  i(I<ia  of  that  sort,  something  is  found  essential. 
Let  any  one  exaEoine  his  own  though ta,  and  he  will  find  that 
a^  soon  tks  he  supposes  or  epeaka  of  essential,  the  consi- 
deration of  some  species,  or  the  complex  idea  signified  by  ■ 
liome  general  name  comei?  into  his  mind;  and  it  is  in  re-  I 
ference  to  thatj  that  this  or  that  quality  is  said  to  be  essential. 
So  that  if  it  he  asked,  ivhether  it  be  essential  to  me  or  any 
Other  pai'ticular  corporeal  being  to  have  reason  1  I  say,  no; 
no  more  than  it  in  essential  to  this  white  thing  1  write  on 
to  have  words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  being  be  to  he 
counted  of  the  sort  man,  and  to  have  the  name  man  given 
it,  then  reason  is  essential  to  it,  supposing  reason  to  be  a 
part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  stands  for;  aa  it  is 
essential  to  this  thing  I  wiite  on  to  contain  words  if  I  will 
give  it  the  name  treatise,  and  rant  it  under  that  species. 
So  that  essential  and  not  essential  relate  only  to  our  abstract 
ideas,  and  the  names  annexed  to  them;  which  atuounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in 
it  those  qualities  which  are  contained  in  the  abstract  idea 
wMcb  any  general  term  stands  for,  csannot  bo  ranked  under 
that  species  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  since  that  abstract  ■ 
idea  is  the  very  essence  of  that  species.  I 

5.  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  body  with  some  people  be  bare  ex- 
tension or  space,  then  solidity  is  not  essential  to  body;  if 
others  make  the  idea  to  which  they  give  the  name  body  to 
be  solidity  and  extension,  then  solidity  is  essential  to  body. 
That,  therefore,  and  that  alone  is  considered  as  essential, 
which  makes  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  sort 
stands  for,  without  which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned 
of  that  Boi-t,  nor  be  entitled  to  that  name.  Should  there  be 
found  a  parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the  other  quaJities  that 
are  in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loadstone,  and  would 
neither  be  drawn  by  it  nor  receive  direction  from  it,  would 
any  one  question  whether  it  wanted  anything  essential)  It 
would  be  al>surd  to  aak,  whether  a  thing  really  existing 
wanted  anything  essential  to  it;  or  could  it  be  demanded, 
whether  this  made  an  essential  or  specific  difference  or  not, 
iince  we  have  no  other  measure  of  tssential  or  specific  but 
our  abstract  ideas  1  And  to  talk  of  specific  dififerenoes  in 
natore,  without  reference  to  general  ideas  in  naraes,  la  to 
tali  UMinteUigibfy.     For  I  would   aak    any  otie,  ^^aX.  'la 
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sufficient  to  make  an  essential  difference  in  nature  between 
any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard  had  to  some 
abstract  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  essence  and- 
standard  of  a  species!  All  such  patterns  and  standards 
being  quite  laid  aside,  particular  beings,  considered  barely  in 
themselves,  will  be  found  to  have  ail  their  qualities  equally 
essential;  and  eveiything  in  each  individual  will  be  essential 
to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  nothing  at  alL  For  though  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  ask,  whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  essen- 
tial to  iron)  yet  I  think  it  is  very  improper  and  insig- 
nificant to  a^  whether  it  be  essential  to  the  particular 
parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  without  considering  it 
under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  species]  And 
i^  as  has  been  said,  our  abstiact  ideas  which  have  names 
annexed  to  them  are  the  boundaries  of  species,  nothing  can 
be  essential  but  what  is  contained  in  those  ideas. 

6,  It  is  tnje,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  essence,  distinct 
in  substances  finim  those  abstract  ideas  of  tiiem,  which  I  call 
their  nominal  essence.  By  thia  real  essence  I  mean  the  real 
oonstitution  of  anything,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those 
properties  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  constantly  found  to 
co-exist  with  the  nominal  essence;  that  particular  constitu- 
tion which  eveiything  has  within  itself  without  any  reUtiou 
to  anything  without  it.  But  essence,  even  in  this  senae^ 
rdates  to  a  sort,  and  supposes  a  species ;  for  being  that  real 
constitution  on  which  the  properties  depend,  it  necessarily 
supposes  a  sort  of  things,  properties  belonging  only  to  species, 
and  not  to  individuals ;  v.  g.,  supposing  the  nominal  essence 
<^  gold  to  be  a  body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight, 
with  malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  that  con- 
stitution of  the  parts  of  matter  on  which  these  qualities  and 
their  union  depend;  and  is  also  the  foundation  of  its  solu- 
bility in  aqua  regia  and  other  properties,  accompanying  that 
complex  idea.  Here  are  essences  and  properties,  but  all  upon 
supposition  of  a  sort  or  general  abstract  idea,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  immutable;  but  there  is  no  individual  parcel  of 
matter  to  which  any  of  these  qualities  are  so  annexed  as  to 
be  essential  to  it  or  inseparable  from  it.  That  which  is  e8sea> 
tial  belongs  to  it  as  a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that 
sort;  but  take  away  the  consideration  of  its  being  ranked 
under  the  mane  of  some  abstract  idea,  acd  fheiv  tVv«x«  ia 
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nothing  necesaftry  to  it,  nothing  inaeparahle  from  it.  In- 
deed, as  to  the  real  eaBenoeiB  of  Bubstances,  we  only  suppose 
their  being,  "withont  precisely  knowing  what  they  are;  hut 
that  'which  annexes  them  stiU  to  the  species  is  the  nominal 
essence,  of  which  they  are  the  euppoeed  foundation  and 
cause. 

7.  The  nominal  Eaaence  hounds  the  Spedea, — The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  by  -which  of  those  eaaencea  it  is 
that  sutetancea  are  determined  into  sorts  or  specieaj  and 
that,  it  is  evident,  ia  by  the  nominal  essence;  for  it  is  that      _ 
alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  sort,  signifies.     ■ 
It  is  impoaaihle,  therefore,  that  anything  should  determine     ™ 
the  sorts  of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  hnt 
that  idea  which  that  name  is  designed  as  a  mark  for;  which 

is  that,  as  has  been  shown,  which  we  call  nominal  essence. 
Why  do  we  say  this  is  a  horae,  and  that  a  mule;  this  is  an 
an  animal,  that  an  herbl  How  cornea  any  particular  thing 
to  be  of  this  or  that  sort,  but  because  it  has  that  nominal 
essence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abstract  idea  that 
name  is  annexed  to  J  And  I  desire  any  one  hnt  to  reflect  on 
his  own  thonghts,  when  he  hears  or  speaks  any  of  those  or 
other  names  of  substances,  to  know  what  sort  of  essences  they 
stand  for. 

8.  And  that  the  species  of  things  to  us  are  nothing  but  the 
ranking  them  under  distinct  na.nLes,  according  to  the  complex 
ideas  in  us,  and  not  according  to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences 
in  them,  js  plain  from  hence :  that  we  find  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  are  ranked  into  one  sort,  called  by  one  common 
name,  and  so  received  as  being  of  one  species,  have  yet  qua- 
hties  depending  on  their  real  constitntious,  as  far  different 
one  fiwm  another  as  from  others  from  which  they  are 
accounted  to  differ  specifically.  This,  as  it  is  easy  to  he, 
observed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies,  so 
chemists  especially  arc  often,  by  sod  experience,  convinced  of 
it,  when  thoy,  sometimes  in  vain,  seek  for  the  same  qualities 
in  one  parcel  of  sulphiir,  antimony,  or  vitriol,  which  they 
have  found  in  others.  For,  tbough  they  are  bodies  of  the 
same  species,  having  the  same  nominal  essence,  under  the 
same  name,  yet  do  they  often,  upon  severe  ways  of  examina- 
tion, betray  qnaUties  so  different  one  from  another,  as  to 
frustrate  the  expectation  and  labour  of  ver^  •^cxj  cteaisia^ua 
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fiat  if  things  were  distinguished  into  species,  according  to 
their  real  essences,  it  wotdd  be  a»  impossible  to  find  different 
properties  in  any  two  indiTidualA  substances  of  the  same 
species,  as  it  is  to  find  different  properties  in  two  circles,  or 
two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  properly  the  essence  to 
US,  which  determines  every  particular  to  this  or  that  classis; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name : 
and  what  can  that  be  else,  but  that  abstract  idea  to  which 
that  name  is  annexed ;  and  so  has,  in  truth,  a  reference, 
not  so  much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their 
general  denominations) 

9.  Ifot  tJte  real  Esaence,  which  we  know  not. — ^Nor  indeed 
oan  we  rank  and  sort  things,  and  consequently  (which  is  the 
end  of  sorting)  denominate  them  by  their  re^^essences;  be- 
cause we  know  them  not.  Our  fitculties  carry  us  no  further 
towards  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  substances,  than  a 
collection  of  those  sensible  ideas  which  we  observe  in  them ; 
which,  however  made  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exact- 
ness we  are  capable  of^  yet  is  more  remote  firom  the  true 
internal  constitution  fi:t)m  which  those  qualities  flow,  than, 
as  I  said,  a  countryman's  idea  is  firom  the  inward  contrivance 
v£  that  fiimous  clock  at  Strasburg,  whereof  he  only  sees  the 
outward  figure  and  motions.  There  is  not  so  contemptible 
a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not  confound  the  most  enlarged 
nnderstanding.  Thongh  thfi.faH»]iar  use  of  things  abo^Laa 
**'!¥'..M..QM.Ffifife^Jfct  it,(?ur^  jtiot  piur  ignoiauce.  "when 
we  come  to  examine  the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we 
daily  handle,  we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and 
oan  give  no  reason  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in  them. 
It  is  evident  the  internal  constitution,  whereon  their  proper- 
ties depend,  is  unknown  to  us;  for  to  go  no  further  than  the 
grossest  and  most  obvious  we  can  imagine  amongst  them, 
what  is  that  texture  of  ports,  that  real  essence,  that  makes 
lead  and  antimony  fusible,  wood  and  stones  not?  What 
makes  lead  and  iron  malleable,  antimony  and  stones  nott 
And  yet  how  infinitely  these  come  short  of  the  fine  contri- 
vances and  inconceivable  real  essences  of  plants  or  animal i^ 
every  one  known.  The  workmanship  of  the  all-wise  and 
powerfol  God  in  the  great  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  every 
part  thereof  further  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehension 
of  the  mast  inquisitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the  best 
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eontrivance  of  the  most  iiigeniona  man  doth  the  conoeptiona 
of  the  moHt  ignorant  of  rational  creatures.  Therefore  'we  in 
vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  sorts,  and  dispose  them 
into  certain  classes  under  names,  by  their  real  essences,  that 
are  so  &r  from  our  discovery  or  comprehension.  A  blind 
man  may  as  soon  sort  things  by  their  colours,  and  he  that 
has  lost  his  smell  as  well  distinguish  a  lily  and  a  rpse  by 
their  odours,  as  by  those  internifkl  constitutions  which  he 
knows  not.  He  that  thinks  he  can  distinguish  sheep  and 
goats  by  their  real  essences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may 
be  pleased  to  try  his  skill  in  those  species  called  cassiowary 
and  querechinchio,  and  by  their  internal  real  essences  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  of  those  species,  without  knowing  the 
complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  that  each  of  those  names 
stand  for,  in  the  countries  where  those  animals  are  to  be 
found. 

10.  Jfot  »uhatantial  Forms,  which  we  know  less. — Those, 
therefore,  who  have  been  taught  that  the  several  species  of 
sabstaQoes  had  their  distinct  internal  substantial  forms;  and 
Uiat  it  was  those  forms  which  made  the  distinction  of  sub- 
stonoes  into  their  true  species  and  genera,  were  led  yet  fur- 
ther out  of  the  way  by  having  their  minds  set  upon  finiitless 
inquiries,  after  substantial  forms,  wholly  unintelligible,  and 
whereof  we  have  scarce  so  much  as  any  obscure  or  confused 
oonoeption  in  general. 

11.  T?uU  the  nominal  Essence  is  that  whereby  loe  distinguish 
Species,  farther  emdentfrom  Spirits. — That  our  ranking  and 
distingiiishing  natural  substances  into  species  consists  in  the 
nmninal  essences  the  mind  makes,  and  not  in  the  real  es- 
amoes  to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  is  further  evident 
from,  our  ideas  of  spirits;  for  the  mind  getting  only  by  re- 
flecting on  its  lOwn  operations  those  simple  ideas  which  it 
attributes  to  spirits,  it  hath  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of 
^orit  but  by  attributing  all  those  operations  it  finds  in  itself 
to  a  sort  of  beings,  without  consideration  of  matter.  And 
even  the  most  advanced  notion  we  have  of  God  is  bat  attri- 
buting the  same  simple  ideas  which  we  have  got  from  reflec- 
tion on  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  conceive 
to  have  more  perfection  in  them  than  would  be  in  their  ab- 
sence; attributing,  I  say,  those  simple  ideas  to  him  in  an 
unlimited  degree.    Thus,  having  got  from  reflecting  o&.  ctMcc- 
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selves  the  idea  of  existence,  knowledge,  power,  and  pleasure 
■^«ach  of  which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ; 
and  the  more  we  have  of  each  the  better — joining  all  these 
together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the  complex 
idea  of  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wise 
and  happy  being.  /  And  though  we  are  told  that  there  are 
dififereKt  species  of  angels ;  yet  we  know  not  how  to  frame 
distinct  specific  ideas  of  them : /not  out  of  any  conceit  that 
the  existence  of  more  species  tHau  one  of  spirits  is  impossi- 
ble, but  because'  having'  no  more  simple  ideas  (nor  being 
able  to  frame  more)  applicable  to  such  beings,  but  only  those 
few  taken  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  actions  of  our  own 
minds  in  thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  several 
parts  of  oar  bodies,  we  can  no  otherwise  distinguish  in  our 
conceptions  the  several  species  of  spirits  one  from  another, 

/  but  by  attributing  those  operaticms  and  powers  we  find  in 
ourselves  to  them  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree ;  and  so  have 

-  no  very  distinct  specific  ideas  of  spirits,  except  only  of  Ood, 
to  whom  we  attribute  both  duration  and  all  those  othei: 
ideas  with  infinity;  to  the  other  spirits,  with  limitatioW 
Nor,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  do  we,  between  Gbd  and  theJK 
in  ova:  ideas,  put  any  difference  by  any  number  of  simile 
ideas  which  we  have  of  one  and  not  of  the  other,  but  only 
that  of  infinity.*  All  the  particular  ideas  of  existence, 
knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.,  being  ideas  derived 
from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  attribute  all  of  them 
to  all  sorts  of  spirits,  with  the  difference  only  of  degrees,  to 
the  utmost  we  can  imagine,  even  infinity,  when  we  would 
frame  as  well  as  we  can  an  idea  of  the  first  being;  who  yet, 
it  is  certain,  is  infinitely  more  rranote,  in  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature  from  the  highest  and  petfectest  of  all  created 

*  Hence  the  employment  of  angels  m  agents  in  poetry  always  proves 
a  cold  and  lifelees  oontrivance,  compared,  at  least,  with  the  introduction 
of  human  actors.  We  can  scarcely  be  made  to  sympathize  with  natures 
entirely  imknown  to  us;  and  it  is  only  by  regarding  God  as  the  author 
of  our  existence^  as  our  great  parenij  that  we  can  be  said  actually  to 
love  him.  He  is  to  us  what  a  &ther  is  to  the  child  who  has  never  seen 
him.  Our  own  existence  proves  his — our  intelligence  his  wisdom — our 
happiness  his  goodness^-our  afilictions  the  existence  of  sin,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  chastisement.  We  can  therefore  lore  God  with  an  affectionate 
love,  with  a  love  which  constitutes  the  purest  bliss  of  all  who  feel  it. 
■Rit  ofangela  we  know  nothing. — Es. 
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l>eiiigs,  than  tlie  greatest  man,  nay,  purest  seraph,  is  from 
the  moat  contemptible  jiart  of  matter;  and  consequfiatly 
must  infiaitely  exceed  ■what  OTir  narrow  understandings  can 
conceive  of  hi  in. 

12.  Whereof  iliere  are  probably  number!esi  Specim.-t-It  is 
not  impossible  to  conceive  nor  repugnant  to  reason,  that 
there  may  be  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much  separated  and 
diversified  one  from  another  by  distinct  properties  whereof 
we  have  no  ideas,  as  the  species  of  sensible  things  are  dis- 
tinguished one  from  another  by  qualities  which  we  knoiv 
and  observe  in  them.  That  there  shoiild  bo  more  species  of 
Jatelligent  creatines  above  us  than  there  are  of  sensible  and 
material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  irom  hence,  that  in  all 
the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no  chasms  or  gaps.*/  All 
quite  down  from  us  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  con- 
tinued series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little 
one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  have  wings,  and 
are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region;  and  there  are  some 
birds  that  are  inhabitanta  of  the  water  whose  blood  is  cold 
as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scnipiilous 
are  allowed  them  on  fish-days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts  that  they  are  in  the  middle 
between  both :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and 
aqtiatic  together;  seals  Uve  at  land  and  sea,  and  poriKiisea 
have  the  warm  hlood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention 
what  is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids,  or  sea-men.  There 
are  some  brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and 

Pope  has  clothed  this  opinion,  with  exquisite  versification;  and, 
in  itself,  it  is  not,  thoogli  a  mere  conjecture,  inootiaifitent  tritii  phi- 
lo«op!iy.  It  Tvill,  however,  ooour  to  every  man,  tbat  between  the 
bifheat  of  created  beinga  and  hia  Creator,  there  must  always  be  an 
innnite  gap.  The  very  termH  Creator  and  created  (suggest  tUus  much. 
However,  Pope  Escapes  all  difficuitics  by  the  brevity  of  his  exposition, 
which  will  admit  of  mor^  than  one  interpretation :  — 

"  See,  throngh  this  air,  thm  oce.xti,  and  this  eartli, 
All  matter  quick,  and  burstin^^  into  birth.  < 

Above,  how  high  progreaaive  life  may  go! 
Around,  kow  wide !   how  deep  extend  below ! 
Vast  chain  of  being !  wAicA  from,  God  hegan, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  ma^, 
Beast,  bird,  Bsh,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach  /ro-w  injf aite  lo  tft.ce. 
From  thee  to  nothing." — Essit  o^  'Ma'S,  \.  %%,— "^ 
VOL.  IL  ■£. 
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reason  as  some  that  are  called  men;  and  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that,  if  you  will  take 
the  lowest  of  one  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there  will 
scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them ;  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  inorganical 
parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  everywhere  that  the  several 
species  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  insensible 
d^rees.  /  And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and 
the  great  design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the  Architect,  that 
the  species  of  creatures  should  also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend 
upwEu^l  fix>m  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  see  they 
gradually  descend  from  us  downwards:  which  if  it  be  pro- 
bable, we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are 
&r  more  species  of  creatures  above  us  than  there  are  be- 
neath :  we  being,  in  degrees  of  perfection,  much  more  remote 
from  the  infinite  being  of  God  than  we  are  from  the  lowest 
state  of  being,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  nothing. 
And  yet,  of  all  those  distinct  speciea^for  the  reasons  above- 
said,  we  have  no  clear  distinct  idoaaJr 

13.  The  nominal  JEssence  that  qf  the  Species,  proved  Jrom 
Water  and  Ice. — ^£ut  to  return  to  the  species  of  corporeal 
substances.  If  I  should  ask  any  one  whether  ice  and  water 
were  two  distinct  species  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I  should 
be  answered  in  the  a£Srmative  :yknd  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
he  that  says  they  are  two  djetinct  species  is  in  the  right. 
But  if  an  Englishman  bred  (a  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the 
winter,  find  the  water  he  put  in  his  basin  at  night  in  a  great 
part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and,  not  knowing  any  peculiar 
name  it  haxl,  should  call  it  hardened  water;  I  ask  whether 
this  would  be  a  new  species  to  him  different  fiwm  water  1 
And  I  think  it  would  be  answered  here,  it  would  not  be  to 
him  a  new  species,  no  more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is 
cold,  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  same  jelly  fluid  and  warm; 
or  than  liquid  gold  in  the  furnace  is  a  distinct  species  from 
hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  workman.  And  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  plain  that  our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but  distinct 
cozaplex  ideas,  with  distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is 
irae  every  aabBtance  that  exists  baa  its  ^^ooiaAiBx  oouBtitution, 
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■whereou  depend  those  sensible  qualities  and  powers  we  ob- 
serve in  it ;  but  the  ranking  of  things  into  species  (which 
is  nothing  but  sorting  thera  under  several  titloa)  is  done  by 
as  acwjrcling  to  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  thern ;  which,  though 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  by  names,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  discourse  of  them  when  we  have  them  not  present 
before  us;  yet  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  done  by  their  real  in- 
ternal constitutions,  and  that  things  existing  are  distinguished  ■ 
by  nature  into  species  by  real  essences,  according  as  we  dis- 
tmguiah  them  into  speoies  by  names,  we  shall  be  liable  to 
great  mistakes. 

H.  DifftcuUiea  agamst  a  cm'tain  Wumherofreal  Essences. — 
To  distinguish  subatantia!  beings  into  species,  according  to 
the  usual  supposition,  that  there  are  cei-tain  precise  essences 
or  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  individuals  existing  are  by 
nature  distinguished  into  species,  these  things  are  necessary. — 

15.  First,  to  be  assured  that  nature  in  the  production  of 
things  always  designs  them  to  partake  of  certain  regulated 
established  essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all  things 
to  be  produced.  This,  iu  that  crude  sense  it  is  usually  pro- 
posed, would  need  some  bett-er  explication  before  it  can  iully 
be  assented  to, 

16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether 
nature  always  attains  that  essence  it  designs  in  the  produc- 
tion of  things.  Tlie  in'egular  and  monstrous  birth  f^  that  in 
divers  sorts  of  animals  have  been  observed,  will  always  give 
us  reason  to  doubt  of  one  or  both  of  these. 

17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  those  we 
eall  monsters  be  really  a  distinct  species,  according  to  the 
scholastic  notion  of  the  word  species;  since  it  is  certain  that 
ererything  that  exists  has  its  paitieular  constitution :  and  yet 
w«  find  that  some  of  these  monstrous  productions  have  few 
or  none  of  those  qualities  which  are  supposed  to  result  irom, 
And  accompany  the  essence  of  that  species  from  whence  they 

'  derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  descent,  they 
seem  to  belong. 

18.  Our  iwmmal  Esseiieeg  of  Suhstanees  not  perfect  CoUec- 
tioM  of  Fropertieg. — Fourthly,  The  real  essences  of  those 
things  which  wo  distinguish  into  species,  and  as  so  distin- 
gaiahed  we  name,  ought  to  be  known;  i.  e.,  we  0ivi^\.\ioVw!a 
ideas  of  them.    But  ainoe  we   are  ignorant  vn.  t\i«»&  ^was^ 
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points,  the  supposed  real  essences  of  things  stand  ns  not  in 
stead  for  the  distinguishing  substances  iiitp  species. 

19.  Fifthly,  The  only  ima^nable  help  in  this  case  would 
be,  that,  having  framed  perfect  complex  ideas  of  the  pro- 
parties  of  things  flowing  from  their  different  real  essences^ 
-we  should  thereby  distinguish  them  into  species.  Bat  nei- 
ther can  this  be  done :  for  being  ignorant  of  the  real  essenoe 
itself,  it  is  impossible  to  know  all  those  properties  that  flow 
from  it,  and  are  so  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  bang 
away,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  that  essence  is  not 
there,  and  so  the  thing  is  not  of  that  species.  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precise  number  of  properties  depending  on 
the  real  essence  of  gold,  any  one  of  w^lin)^  fcilipff,  *^^  jfgl 
gSPACe-SLg&ld — a^d  consequently  TOld--—woiild.niOt  be  ther^ 
unless  we  knewlbEe^eal  essence  of  g<^  itseli^  and  bytliat 
determined  that  species.  By  the  word  gold  here,  I  mnst  be 
understood  to  design  a  particular  piece  of  matter ;  v.  g.,  the 

.  last  guinea  that  was  coined.  For  if  it  should  stand  here  in 
J  its  ordinary  signification  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or 
I  any  one  else  calls  gold;  L  &,  for  the  nominal  essence  of  gold, 
!  it  would  be  jargon :  so  hard  is  it  to  show  the  various  mean- 
I  ing  and  imperfection  of  words,  when  we  have  nothing  else 
)    but  words  to  do  it  by. 

20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  distinguishing  sub- 
stances into  species  by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their 
real  essences;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and  determine 
them  exactly  into  species,  according  to  internal  essential 
diflarences. 

21.  But  such  a  CoUecUon  as  our  Name  stands  for. — ^Bat 
since,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  general  words, 
though  we  know  not  the  real  essences  of  things;  all  we  can 
do  is  to  collect  such  a  number  of  simple  ideas  as  by  examina- 
tion we  find  to  be  united  together  in  things  existing^  and 
thereof  to  make  one  complex  idea.  Which,  though  it  be  not 
the  real  essence  of  any  substance  that  exists,  is  yet  the  spe- 
ciiic  essence  to  which  onr  name  belongs,  and  is  convertible 
with  it ;  by  which  we  may  at  least  try  the  truth  of  these 
nominal  essences.  For  example :  there  be  that  say  that  the 
essence  of  body  is  extension :  if  it  be  80>  we  can  never  mis- 
take in  putting  the  essence  of  anything  for  the  thing  itself! 

Zet  us  then  in-  discourse  put  extension,  for  body,  and  when 
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we  ■would  say  that  body  moves,  let  ua  say  that  esttenaion 
moves,  and  see  how  ill  it  will  look.  He  that  should  say  that 
one  estecaion  by  impulae  nioves  another  extension,  would, 
by  the  bare  expression,  sufficiently  show  the  absurdity  of 
Buch  a  notion.  The  essence  of  anything  in  resjiect  of  ua,  is 
the  whole  complex  idea  comprehended  and  marked  by  that 
name ;  and  in  substances,  besides  the  several  distinct  simple 
ideas  that  make  them  np,  the  confused  one  of  substance,  or 
of  an  unknown  support  and  cause  of  their  union,  w  always  a 
part :  and  therefore  the  essence  of  body  ii  not  bare  extension, 
bnt  an  extended  solid  thing;  and  so  to  my  an  extendeil 
solid  thing  moves  or  impels  another,  ia  all  one  and  as  intel- 
ligible an  to  say,  body  moves  or  impels.  Likewise  to  say 
that  a  rational  animal  is  capable  of  conversation,  i«  all  one 
BB  to  say  a  man;  but  no  one  will  say  thftt  rationality  ia 
capable  of  conversation,  becaiLw  it  makes  not  the  whole 
essence  to  which  we  give  the  name  man, 

22.  Our  abstract  Ideas  are  to  «s  tlm  Measures  of  Species; 
Insiance  in  tfiai  of  Man, — There  are  creatures  in  the  world 
that  have  shapes  like  ours,  bnt  are  hairy,  and  want  language 
and  reason.  There  are  naturals  amotigst  us  that  have  per- 
fectly our  shai>e,  but  want  reason,  and  some  of  them  lan- 
guage too.*     There  are  creatures,  aa  it  is  said,  ("  sit  fides 

*  S«Tera2  French  naturalietfl — ss  M,  Boiy  de  St.  Vincent  and  M- 
Lesaou^ — finding  it  difficult  to  mark  the  points  hj  wliich  mun  vt  distln- 
guished  &om  the  inferior  animsiJa,  appear  aomowhat  deaii^us  iUtogetbet 
to  loee  sight  of  them.  They  acetn  tu  be  atmnnted  hy  a,  poasioti  to  re- 
semble the  hmtes,  and  consequeutly  to  catch  with  extraordin^iry  delight 
«t  whateoever  aeem.%  iD  their  view,  to  establish  the  relationship  of  iuah 
to  the  orang-outang.  '■Hotiime,  enorgrueUli  de  ton  enveloppe  ext^r 
ioure!  "  exclttima  Lesson,  with  liidicroua  einphasia,  "des  ti^aita  que  dam 
ta  vsmit^  tu  aa  oa^  comparer  ^  ceus  de  la  Divinity !  Stre  fragile,  eyoiete, 
doat  la  vie  a'Soarte  dans  des  acta  vicieux,  diigulati!)  fivec  plus  on  moins 
d'art,  nieconnoia  si  tu  le  peui,  ta  paretiii  aveo  leu  oraima!"  (Histoire 
dea  Majiiraifferes,  t,  iii  p,  S!(iO,  etassq.)  Such  a  writer  may  feel  in  him- 
aelf  aotne  relationship  to  the  oran^,  and  rejoice  in  it,  but  it  ia  hardly  fair 
in  him  to  speak  thus  oonBdeTitly  in  behalf  of  us  alL  In  the  aame  apirit 
whicb.  atnong  certain  classes,  obtains  tho  name  of  philosophy,  M.  de  St, 
Vincent  seeks  to  humble  human  pride,  *'  Par  utie  singularity  digne  do 
nm&raue,"  he  says,  *^  pour  rejetcr  \e&  orangs  pAimi  lea  siiiges  et  ceux-ci 
puim  tea  b^tea  brutea,  en  couservant  it  Vbooune  toute  la  dignitij  c[u'Q  ' 
a'aiToge,  on  »x<ga&  d'  uti  avantage  incontestable  que  possederaient  leg 
iiiiKe«  et  Us  orangs,  £u  effet,  qvuUrt  mains  ne  vaudraitjsi  tUet  pat 
nieux  qvt  dfux,  cammei  ^i^nwn*  rfc  perfictabiliUV  (L'Humrae,  v,  i4.\ 
But,  if  soi  M.  lie  St  Fineern  sJiouid  explain  to  ua  \nrw 'AtsaVw^'^'osA 
ibM  tie  txo  Aaadi  b&ve  proved  too  mant/  for  the  four, — T£ili. 
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penes  anthorem,"  but  there  appears  no  contradictioa  that 
there  should  be  such,)  that,  with  language  and  reason  and  a 
shape  in  other  things  agreeing  "vrith  ours,  have  haiiy  tails; 
others  where  the  males  have  no  beards,  and  others  where  the 
females  hav&  If  it  be  asked  whether  these  be  all  men  or 
no, — all  of  human  species)  it  is  plain,  the  question  refers  only 
to  the  nominal  essence :  for  those  of  them  to  whom  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea  signified  by 
that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other  not.  But  if  the 
inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  supposed  real  essence,  and 
whether  the  internal  constitution  and  frame  of  these  several 
creatures  be  specifically  different,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for 
ns  to  answer,  no  part  of  that  going  into  our  specific  idea; 
only  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  where  the  faculties  or 
outward  frame  so  much  differs,  the  internal  constituti<m  ia 
not  exactly  the  same.  But  what  difference  in  the  real  in- 
ternal consitution  makes  a  difference  it  is  in  vain  to  inqoiie; 
whilst  our  measures  of  species  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  ab- 
stract ideas,  which  we  know ;  and  not  that  internal  constitu- 
tion which  makes  no  part  of  them.  Shall  the  difference  of 
hair  only  on  the  skin  be  a  mark  of  a  different  internal 
specific  constitution  between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  whea 
IJiey  agree  in  shape,  and  want  of  reason  and  speech)  And 
shall  not  the  want  of  reason  and  speech  be  a  sign  to  us 
of  different  real  constitutions  and  species  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  reasonable  man)  And  so  of  the  rest,  if  we  pre- 
tend that  distinction  of  species  or  sorts  is  fixedly  establidied 
by  the  real  frame  and  secret  constitutions  of  things. 

23.  Species  not  distinffuished  by  Generation. — Nor  let  any 
one  say,  that  the  power  of  propagation  in  animals  by  the 
mixture  of  male  and  female,  and  in  plants  by  seeds,  keeps 
the  supposed  real  species  distinct  and  entire.  For,  granting 
this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the  distinction  of  the 
species  of  things  no  further  than  the  tribes  of  animals  and 
vegetables.  What  must  we  do  for  the  rest?  Bat  in  those 
too  it  is  not  sufficient :  for  if  history  lie  not,  women  have 
conceived  by  drills;  and  what  real  species  by  that  measaze 
such  a  production  will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  question: 
and  we  have  reason  to  think  this  is  not  impossible,  since 
mules  and  jumarts — the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  ass  and 
a  jnar^  the  other  frvrn  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare-^ 
^^  so  frequent  in  the  world.     I  once  saw  «b  «!t««to»  ^Sttt.^ 
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■was  the  issue  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  tad  the  plain  marks  of 
both  about  it ;  wherein  nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  neither  sort  alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  to- 
gether. To  which  he  that  shall  add  the  monstrous  produc- 
tions that  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will 
find  it  bard,  even  in  the  race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the 
pedigree  of  what  species  every  animal's  issue  is ;  and  be  at  a 
loss  about  the  real  eaaenoe,  which  he  thiidts  certainly  con- 
veyed by  generation)  and  has  alone  &  right  to  the  specific 
name.  But  further,  if  the  species  of  snimals  and  plants  are  ■ 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  propagation,  must  I  go  to  the  I 
Indies  to  see  the  site  and  dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from 
which  the  seed  was  gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to 
know  whether  this  be  a  tiger  or  that  teal 

24,  ^ot  by  giibsiantial  Fonns. — Upon  the  whole  matter, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  their  own  collections  of  sensible  quaU- 
tiea  that  men  make  the  essences  of  their  several  sorts  of 
substances  ;  and  that  their  real  internal  structures  are  not 
considered  by  the  greatest  part  of  men  in  the  sorting  them. 
Much  lesa  were  any  substantial  forma  over  thought  on  by 
any  but  those  who  have  in  this  one  part  of  the  world 
learned  the  language  of  the  schools  ;  and  yet  those  ignorant 
men  who  pretend  not  any  insight  into  the  real  essences,  nor 
trouble  themselves  about  substantial  foi-ms,  but  are  content 
with  knowing  things  one  from  another  by  their  sensible 
qualities,  are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  differences, 
can  more  nicely  distinguish  them  from  their  uses,  and  better 
know  what  they  expect  from  each,  than  those  learned  quick- 
sighted  men  who  look  so  deep  into  them,  and  talk  so  con£-  ■ 
dently  of  something  more  hidden  and  essential.  I 

25.  Tfie  speeijic  Essences  made  by  the  Mhid. — But  sup- 
posing that  the  real  easences  of  substances  were  discoverable 
by  those  that  would  severely  apply  themselvfs  to  that  in- 
quiry, yet  we  could  not  reasonably  think  that  the  ranking  of 
things  under  general  names  was  regnlated  by  those  internal 
real  constitutions,  or  anything  else  but  their  obvious  appear- 
ances; since  languages,  in  all  countries,  have  be^n  established 
long  before  sciences.  So  that  they  have  not  been  philo- 
sophers or  logicians,  or  such  who  have  troubled  themselves 
about  forms  and  esaeuces  that  have  made  the  gienfiCftV.  ■misses. 
that  are  in  ase  amongst  the  aefreral  "natlaDa  cS.  ■aasa.-,  \i' 
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t&ose  more  or  less  comprehensive  terms  have,  for  the  most 
part,  in  all  languages,  received  their  birth  and  significatiou 
from  ignorant  and  illiterate  people,  who  sorted  and  deno- 
minated things  by  those  sensible  qualities  they  foiind  in 
them ;  thereby  to  signify  them,  when  absent,  to  others, 
whether  they  had  an  occasion  to  mention  a  sort  or  a  par- 
ticular thing. 

26.  Therefore  wry  variaus  and  vncertam. — Since  then  it  is 
evident  that  we  sort  and  name  substances  by  their  nominal 
and  not  by  their  real  essences,  the  next  thmg  to  be  consi- 
dered is,  how  and  by  whom  these  essences  come  to  be  made. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind, 
and  not  by  nature :  for  were  they  Nature's  workmanship, 
they  could  not  be  so  various  and  different  in  several  men  as 
experience  tells  us  they  are.  For  if  we  will  examine  it,  we 
shall  not  find  the  nominal  esseifce  of  any  one  iq)ecies  of  sab- 
stances  in  all  men  the  same :  no,  not  of  that  which  of  all 
others  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted  with.  It  could 
not  possibly  be,  that  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  man 
is  given  should  be  different  in  several  men,  if  it  were  of 
Nature's  making;  and  that  to  one  it  should  be  "animal 
rationtde,"  and  to  another,  "animal  implume  bipes  latia 
ungiiibus."  He  that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex 
idea  made  up  of  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  joined  to  a 
body  of  such  a  shape,  has  thereby  one  essence  of  the  species 
man;  and  he  that,  upon  further  examination,  adds  ra- 
tionality, has  another  essence  of  the  species  he  calls  man : 
by  which  means  the  same  individual  ynSL  be  a  true  man  to 
the  one,  which  is  not  so  to  the  other.  I  think  there  is 
scarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  figure,  so  well  known, 
to  be  the  essential  difference  of  the  species  man;  and  yet 
how  fiw  men  determine  of  the  sorts  of  animals  rather  by 
their  shape  than  descent,  is  very  visible :  since  it  has  been 
more  than  once  debated,  whether  several  human  foetuses 
should  be  preserved  or  received  to  baptism  or  no,  only  be- 
cause of  the  difference  of  their  outward  configuration  from 
the  ordinary  make  of  children,  without  knowing  whether 
they  were  not  as  capable  of  reason  as  infimts  cast  in  another 
mould :  some  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  shape,  are 
never  capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reason  all  their  lives 
as  u  to  be  fonnd  in  an   ape,   or   an  elephant,  and  never 
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give  any  signs  of  being  acted  by  a  rational  sonl.  Wbereby 
it  is  evident,  that  the  ontward  figure,  which  only  was  found 
wanting,  and  not  the  fa/culty  of  reason,  which  nobody  cxudd 
know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due  season,  wass  made  easential 
to  the  human  sjjeciea.  The  learned  divine  and  lawyer  rcmst, 
on  such  occasions,  renounce  hia  sacred  definitioQ  of  "  animal 
rationale,"  and  substitute  some  other  esisenco  of  the  human 
species.  Monsieur  Menage  fumiahes  us  with  an  example 
worth  the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occasion  :  "  When  the 
abbot  of  St.  Martin,"  says  he,  "  was  born,  he  had  so  little 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  bespake  bim  rather  a  monster. 
It  waa  for  some  time  under  deUberation,  whether  he  shoidd 
be  baptized  or  no.  However,  he  was  baptized,  and  declared 
a  man  provisionally; — till  time  should  show  what  he  would 
prove.  Kature  had  moulded  him  so  untowardly,  that  he 
was  called  all  bia  life  the  Abbot  MaJotru;  i.  e.,  ill-shaped. 
He  was  of  Caen."  (Menagiana,  378,  430.)  This  chdd,  we 
nee,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the  species  of  man, 
barely  by  his  shape.  Ho  escaped  very  narrowly  as  he  wasj 
and  it  is  certain,  a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  bad  cast 
him,  and  ho  had  been  executed,*  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  a  man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reason 
given  why,  if  the  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little 
altered,  a  rational  soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  iu  him  j 
why  a  visage  somewhat  longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  or  a  wider 
raoutij,  could  not  have  consisted,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  ill 
figure,  with  such  a  soul,  such  parts,  as  made  him— disfigured 
as  he  was — capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the  cbm'ch. 

27.  Wherein,  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  consist  the  pre^ 
cise  and  unmovable  boundaries  of  that  species!  It  is  plain, 
if  we  examine,  there  is  no  auch  thing  made  by  Nature, 
and  established  by  her  amongst  men.  The  real  essence  of 
that  or  any  other  sort  of  subatancea,  it  is  evidenty  we  know 
not  J  and  therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  noudnal 
eaaencea,  which  we  make  ourselves,  that,  if  several  men  were 
to  be  asked  concerning  some  oddly-shaped  foetus,  as  soon  aa 

*  What  U  the  rule  now  observed  by  those  who  de<ndQ  on  Oie  execu- 
tion of  mopBbers?  Does  the  law  determino?  This  should  be  inquired 
into;  for  s^tn  are  constantly  pcr[>&tr[itQd  in  socitity,  of  which  pubUc 
opinion  can  take  no  hold,  on  account  of  the  obacuritj  tkiS.  s(stiKSsjEJ!>a 
t£em.r— £n 
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bom,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  past  doubt  one 
should  meet  with  different  answen.  Which  could  not  happen, 
if  the  nominal  esaencea  whereby  we  limit  and  distii^^uish 
ihe  species  of  substances  were  not  made  by  man  with  some 
liberty ;  but  were  exactly  copied  fixtm  precise  boundaries  set 
by  nature,  whereby  it  distinguished  all  substances  into  cer- 
tain species.  Who  would  undertake  to  resolve  what  species 
that  monster  was  o^  which  is  mentioned  by  Licetus,  (Ub.  i.  c.  3,) 
with  a  man's  head  and  hog's  body)  Or  those  other,  which 
to  the  bodies  of  men  had  the  heads  of  beasts,  as  dogs, 
horses,  &o.  If  any  of  these  creatures  had  lived,  and  could 
have  spoke,  it  would  have  increased  the  difficulty.  Had  the 
upper  part  to  the  middle  been  of  human  shape,  and  all  below 
swine,  had  it  been  murder  to  destroy  it)  Or  must  the  bishop 
liave  been  consulted,  whether  it  were  man  enough  to  be  ad 
mitted  to  the  font  ornot  as  I  have  been  told  it  happened  in 
France  some  years  since,  in  somewhat  a  like  case.*  So  un- 
certain are  the  boimdariee  of  species  of  animals  to  us,  who 
have  no  other  measures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own 
collecting:  and  so  &r  are  we  from  certainly  knowing  what  a 
man  is ;  though  perhaps  it  will  be  judged  great  ignorance  to 
make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  certain  boundaries  of  that  species  are  so  &r  from  being 
determined,  and  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  which 
make  the  nominal  essence,  so  &r  &om  being  settled  and 
perfectly  known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  still  arise 
about  it.  And  I  imagine  none  of  the  definitions  of  the 
word  man  which  we  yet  have,  nor  descriptions  of  that  sort 
of  animal,  are  so  perfect  and  exact  as  to  satisfy  a  considerate 
inquisitive  person ;  much  less  to  obtain  a  general  consent, 
and  to  be  that  which  men  would  everywhere  stick  by  in  the 
decision  of  cases,  and  determining  of  life  and  death,  baptism 
or  no  baptism,  in  productions  that  might  happen. 

28.  £tU  not  to  arbitrary  as  miaxd  Modes. — But  though 
tiiese  nominal  essences  of  substances  are  made  by  the  mind, 
they  are  not  yet  made  so  arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed  modes. 

*  However  this  qnestion  may  be  decided,  the  opinions  of  learned 

writers  on  the   fornution  of  monsters   ore   exceedingly  cnriom;  bnt 

Bartholin,  I  think,  stands  alone  in  attributing  the  whole  to  the  a 

of  comets^  in  his  *' Consilium  Medicum,    cum  Monstrorem  in 

Natorum  Hwioria." — Ed, 
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To  the  making  of  any  nominal  essence,  it  is  necessary,  First, 
that  the  ideas  whereof  it  consists  have  euch  a  union  as  to 
make  but  one  idea,  how  compounded  soever.  Secondly;)  that 
the  particular  idea  so  united  be  exactly  the  same,  ueither 
moi'e  Dor  less.  For  if  two  abstract  complex  ideas  diflfer 
either  in  number  or  aorta  of  their  component  paits,  they 
make  two  dift'erent,  and  not  one  and  the  same  essence.  In 
the  firet  of  these,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of 
mibstiinces,  only  follows  nature;  and  puts  none  together 
which  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  imion  in  nature.  Nobody 
ioiaa  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  a  horse,  nor  the 
colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  to  be 
the  complex  idea.'^  of  any  read  substances,"  unless  he  has  a, 
mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimei-aa,  and  his  discouree  with 
unintelligible  words.  Men  observing  certain  qualities  always 
joined  and  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature ;  and  of 
ideas  so  unitetl  made  their  complex  ones  of  substances.  For, 
though  men  may  make  what  complex  ideas  they  please,  and 
give  what  names  to  them  they  will ;  yet,  if  they  will  be  un- 
derstood when  they  speak  of  things  really  existing,  they 
must  in  some  degree  conform,  their  ideas  to  the  things  they 
would  speak  of;  or  else  men's  language  will  be  like  that  of 
Babel;  and  every  man's  words,  being  intelligible  only  to 
himself,  would  no  longer  serve  to  conversation  and  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for  be  not  some 
way  answering  the  common  appearances  and  agreement  of 
substances  as  they  really  exist. 

29.  Tltough  very  impeefect. — Secondly,  Though  the  mind 
of  man,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  never 
puts  any  together  that  do  not  really  or  are  not  supposed  to 
co-exist  J  and  so  it  truly  borrows  that  union  from  nature: 
yet  the  number  it  combines  depends  upon  the  various  care, 
industry,  or  fancy  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally 
oouteut  themselves  with  some  few  sensible  obvious  quahties; 
and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material  and  as 
firmly  united  as  those  that  they  take.  Of  sensible  substances 
there  aiie  two  sorts ;  one  of  organized  bodies,  which  are  pro- 
pagated by  seed;  and  in  these  the  sJiape  is  that  which  to  ua 
is  the  leading  quality  and  moat  ciiaracteristical  part  that 
determines  the  species.  And  therefore,  in  vegeta-bVca  ^niA. 
animali;,  an  extended  solid  substance  o£  a\ic\x  %  wcWiv 
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nsttally  serves  the  turn.  For  however  some  men  seem  to 
prize  their  definition  of  "  animal  rationale,"  yet  should  there 
a  creature  be  found  that  had  language  and  reason,  but  par- 
took not  of  the  usual  shape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would 
hardlv  pass  for  a  man,  how  much  soever  it  were  "  animal 
rationale."  And  if  Balaam's  ass  had  all  his  life  discoursed 
as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  master,  I  doubt  yet 
whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him  worthy  the  name 
man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  himself. 
As  in  vegetables  and  animals  it  is  the  shape,  so  in  most 
other  bodies  not  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we  most 
fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Thus,  where  we  find  the  colour 
of  gold,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  qualities  com- 
prehended in  our  complex  idea  to  be  there  also:  and  we 
commonly  take  these  two  obvious  qualities,  viz.,  shape  and 
colour,  for  so  presumptive  ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a 
good  picture,,  we  readily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rose; 
this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  silver  goblet,  only  by  the  different 
figures  and  colours  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil 

30.  Which  yet  serve  for  common  Corwerae. — But  though 
this  serves  well  enough  for  gross  and  confused  conceptions, 
and  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  thinking;  yet  men  are 
£u:  enough  &om  having  agreed  on  the  precise  number  of 
simple  ideas  or  qualities  belonging  to  any  sort  of  things, 
signified  by  its  name.  Ifor  is  it  a  wonder;  since  it  requires 
much  time,  pains,  and  skill,  strict  inquiry,  and  long  exami- 
nation to  find  out  what  and  how  many  those  simple  ideas 
are,  which  are  constantly  and  inseparably  united  in  nature, 
and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the  same  subject. 
Most  men  wanting  either  time,  inclination,  or  industry 
enough  for  this,  even  to  some  tolerable  degree,  content  them- 
sdves  with  some  few  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of 
things,  thereby  readily  to  distinguish  and  sort  them  for  the 
common  affitirs  of  life :  and  so,  without  farther  examination 
give  them  names,  or  take  up  the  names  already  in  use. 
Which,  though  in  common  conversation  they  pass  well  enough 
for  the  signs  of  some  few  obvious  qualities  co-existing,  are 
yet  far  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  settled  signification, 
a  precise  number  of  simple  ideas,  much  less  all  those  which 
are  united  in  nature.  He  that  shall  consider,  after  so  much 
siir  about  genua  and  species,  and  scicTa  &  deal  of  talk  of  spe- 
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cific  differences,  Low  fe%v  words  we  have  yet  settled  defini-  ■ 
tiona  of,  m&y  wibh  reason  imagine  that  those  forni»  which  I 
there  bath  been  bo  much  noise  made  about  ai'e  only  chimeras,  I 
whicb  give  ua  no  light  into   the  Bpeoific  natures  of  thinga.  ■ 
And  be  that  ahnll  consider  bow  far  the  names  of  substances  I 
are  flrom  having  significations  wherein  all  who  use  them  do  I 
agree,  viR  have  reason  to  conclude  that,  tbougb  tbe  nominal  I 
eaaenoes  of  substances  are  all  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
nature,  yet  they  are  all  or  most  of   thom  very  imp^erfect. 
Since  the  compoiiition  of  those  complex  ideas  are,  in  sevet^ 
men,   very  different ;  and  therefore  that  these  boundaries  of 
species  are  as  men,  and  not  as  Nature,  makes  them,  if  at  least 
there  are  in  nature  any  such  prefixed  bounds.     It  is  true 
that  jnany  particular  snbstancea  are  so  made  by  Nature,  that   M 
they  have  agreement  and  likeness  one  with  another,  and  so   1 
afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked  into  sorts.     But  the  sort- 
ikg  of  things  by  ua,  or  the  making  of  determinate  species,  being 
in  order  to  naming  and  comprehending  them  under  general 
terms,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  properly  said,  that  Nature 
sets  the  boundaries  of  the  species  of  things ;  or,  if  it  be  io, 
our  boundaries  of  species  are   not  exactly  conformable  to 
those  in  nature.     For  we  having  need  of  general  names  for  \ 
present  use,  stay  not  for  a  perfect  discovery  of  all  those  qua-1 
hties  which  woidd  best  ahowtis  their  most  material  differences! 
and  agreements;  but  we  ourselvea  divide  them  by  certain! 
obvious  appearances  into   species,   that  we  may  the  easier  1 
under  general  names  commnnicate  our  thoughts  about  them.  I 
For  having  no  other  knowledge  of  any  substance  but  of  the 
simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  it;  and  observing  several  par- 
ticular thinga  to  agree  with  others  in  several  of  those  simple 
ideas,  we  make  that  collection  our  8j>ecific  idea,  and  give  it  a 
general  name;  that  in  recording  our  thoughts,  and  in  our 
discourse  with  others,  we  may  in  one  short  word  designate 
all  the  individuals  that  agree  iu  that  complex  idea,  without 
enumerating  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up;  and  so  not    ■ 
waste  our  time  and  breath  in  tedious  descriptions ;  which  we    ■ 
see  they  are  fain  to  do  who  would  discourse  of  any  new  sort 
of  thinga  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

31.  Essences  of  Specieit  muhr  the  smne  Nmm  verif  dif- 
feretil. — But  however  these  sj>eciea  of  subatauoea  ^aaa  T»i<a\l. 
enough  in  ordmary  conversation,  it  13  plMa  &»fc  ^^aa  wssa.- 
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plex  idea,  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  is  by  different  men  made  very  differently ;  by  some 
more,  and  others  less  accurately.  In  some,  tins  complex 
idea  contains  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  smaller  number  of 
qualities,  and  so  is  apparently  such  as  the  mind  makes  it. 
The  yellow  shining  colour  makes  gold  to  children;  others 
add  weight,  malleableness,  and  fusibility;  and  others  jet 
other  qualities,  which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow 
colour,  as  constantly  as  its  weight  and  fusibility:  for  in  all 
these  and  the  like  qualities  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  be 
put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance  wherein  they 
are  all  joined,  as  another.  And  therefore  different  men 
leaving  out  or  putting  in  several  simple  ideas  which  others 
do  not,  according  to  their  various  examination,  skill,  or 
observation  of  that  subject,  have  different  essences  of  gold, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  of  their  own  and  not  of  nature's 
making. 

32.  The  more  general  our  Ideas  are,  Ote  more  imsompUte 
and  partial  they  are. — If  the  number  of  simple  ideas  that 
make  the  nominal  essence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sort- 
ing of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man  variously 
ocdlecting  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that  they  do  so  in 
the  more  comprehensive  classes,  which,  by  the  masters  of 
logic,  are  called  genera.  These  are  Comdex  ideas  designedly 
impeorfect;  and  it  is  visible  at  first  sight,  that  several  of 
those  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves, 
are  purposely  left  out  of  generical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind, 
to  make  general  ideas  comprehending  several  particulars, 
leaves  out  those  of  time  and  place,  and  such  other  that  make 
them  incommunicable  to  more  than  one  individual ;  so  to  make 
other  yet  more  general  ideas  that  may  comprehend  different 
sorts,  it  leaves  out  those  qualities  that  distinguish  them,  and 
puts  into  its  new  collection  only  such  ideas  as  are  common 
to  several  sorts.  The  same  convenience  that  made  men  ex- 
press several  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from  Gnineft 
and  Fern  under  one  name,  sets  them  also  upon  malritig  of 
one  name  that  may  comprehend  both  gold  and  silver,  and 
some  other  bodies  of  different  sorts.  Tlus  is  done  by  leaving 
out  those  qualities,  which  are  peculiar  to  each  sort,  and  re- 
taining  a,  complex  idea  made  up  of  those  that  are  common  to. 
tiem  all  J  to  which  the  name  metal  b^ng  &nxvex.«3L,^<acfti&% 
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geDua  coHstituted,  the  easenoe  whereof  being  that  abstract 
idea,  containing  only  malleableneas  and  fusibility,  ■witt  cer- 
tain degrees  of  weight  and  fixedueas,  whei-eim  some  bodies  of 
several  fcinda  agree,  leaves  out  the  colour  and  other  qualities 
peculiar  to  gold  and  silver,  aiid  the  other  sorts  comprehended 
under  the  name  metal.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  men  follow 
not  exactly  the  patterns  set  them  by  nature  when  they  make 
their  general  ideas  of  aubstanoea,  since  there  is  no  body  to 
be  found  which  has  barely  malleablenesa  and  fusibility  in  it, 
without  other  qualities  as  inseparable  as  those.  But  men,  in 
making  their  genca^l  ideas,  seeking  more  the  convemenoe  of 
language  and  quick  dispatch  by  short  and  comprehensiTe 
signs,  than  the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things  as  they 
exist,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abstract  ideas,  chiefly  pur- 
sued that  end,  which  was  to  be  furnished  with  store  of 
general  and  variously  comprehensive  names.  So  that  in  this 
whole  business  of  genera  and  species,  the  genus,  or  more 
comprehenaive,  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the 
species,  and  the  species  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  lie 
found  in  each  individual.  If,  therefore,  any  one  will  think 
that  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  an  animal,  and  a  pkut,  itcc, 
we  distinguished  by  real  essences  made  by  nature,  ho  must 
think  nature  to  be  vei-y  liberal  of  these  real  essences,  making 
one  for  body,  (mother  for  an  animal,  and  another  for  ft  horse, 
and  all  these  essences  liberally  bestowed  upon  Eucejihalus. 
But  if  we  would  rightly  consider  what  is  done  iu  all  these 
genera  and  species,  or  aorta,  we  should  find  that  there  is  no 
new  thing  made,  hut  only  more  or  less  comprehensive  signs, 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  express  in  a  few  syllahles 
great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  they  agree  in  more  or 
less  general  conceptions,  which  we  have  firaimed  to  that  pur- 
pose. In  all  which  we  may  observe,  that  the  more  general 
term  is  always  the  name  of  a  less  complex  idea,  and  that 
each  gentis  is  hut  a  partial  conception  of  the  species  com- 
prehended under  it.  So  that  if  these  abstract  general  ideas 
be  thought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only  be  in  respect  of  a  cer- 
tain eetabUshed  i-elation  between  them  and  certain  names 
which  are  made  use  of  to  signify  them,  and  not  in  respect  of 
anything  existing,  as  made  by  nature. 

33.  This  aU  fKcmrmwdated  to  the  end  of  SpeecK — ^T\»aT& 
a^Bsted  to  the  true  end  of  speech,  "wMc'h.  is  te  "be  \)aft  «B.«i«*i 
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and  Bhortest  way  of  commnnioating  onr  notions.  For,  thus, 
he  that  would  discourse  of  things  as  thej  agreed  in  the 
comply  ideas  of  extension  and  solidity,  needed  but  use  the 
word  body  to  denote  all  such.  He  that  to  these  would  join 
others,  signified  by  the  words  lif^  sense,  and  spontaneous 
motion,  needed  but  use  the  word  animal  to  signify  all  which 
partook  of  those  ideas;  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex 
idea  of  a  body,  with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty 
of  reasoning,  and  a  certain  shape  joined  to  it,  needed  but  use 
the  short  monosyllable,  man,  to  express  all  particulars  that 
correspond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  genus  and  species ;  and  this  men  do  without  any 
consideration  of  real  essences,  or  substantial  forms,  which 
come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  when  we  think 
of  those  things,  nor  within  the  signification  of  our  words 
when  we  discourse  with  others. 

34.  InaUmce  in  Cassowaries. — Were  I  to  talk  with  any 
one  of  a  sort  of  birds  I  lately  saw  in  St.  James's  Park, 
about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  covering  of  something 
between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  without 
wings,  but  in  the  place  thereof  two  or  three  little  branches 
coming  down  like  sprigs  of  Spanish  broom,  long  great  legs, 
with  feet  only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a  taSl,  I  muist 
make  this  description  of  it,  and  so  may  make  others  under- 
stand me;  but  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is 
cassuaris,  I  may  then  use  that  word  to  stand  in  discouise 
for  all  my  complex  idea  mentioned  in  that  description; 
though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  specific  name, 
I  know  no  more  of  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  that 
sort  of  animals  than  I  did  before;  and  knew  probably  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  that  species  of  birds  before  I  learned 
the  name,  as  many  Englishmen  do  of  swans  or  herons, 
which  are  specific  names,  very  well  known,  of  sorts  of  birds 
common  in  England. 

35.  Men  determine  the  Sorts. — From  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  evident  that  men  make  sorts  of  things;  for  it  being 
different  essences  alone  that  make  different  species,  it  is  pkin 
that  they  who  make  those  abstract  ideas  which  are  the 
nominal  essences,  do  thereby  make  the  species,  or  sort.  Should 
tie/v  be  a  body  found,  having  all  the  other  qualities  of 

goJci  except  malleablenesa,  it  woiM  no  dowbt  be  made  a 
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quests oa  whether  it  were  gold  or  not,  i.  o.,  whether  it  were 
of  that  species.  This  could  be  determined  only  by  that 
abstract  idea  to  which  evety  one  annexed  the  n&nie  gold]  so 
that  it  would  be  true  gold  to  him,  and  beloag  to  that 
species,  who  included  not  malleablenesa  in  liis  nominal 
essence,  signified  by  the  sound  gold;  and  on  the  other  aide 
it  would  not  )w3  true  gold,  or  of  that  species  to  him  who  in- 
cluded maJleableuess  in  his  specific  idea.  And  who,  1  pray, 
ia  it  that  make  these  divei-se  species  even  under  one  and 
the  same  name,  but  men  that  make  two  difiereut  abstract 
ideas  consisting  not  exactly  of  the  same  collection  of  quali- 
tiest  Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  imagine  that  a  body 
may  exist,  wherein  the  other  obyioua  quahties  of  gold  may 
be  without  malleablenesa ;  since  it  is  certain  that  gold  itself  ■ 
will  be  sometimcB  so  eager,  (as  artists  call  it,)  that  it  wiU  sa  I 
little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself  What  we  have  said 
of  the  putting  ia  or  leaving  malleableneaa  out  of  the  com- 
plex idea  the  name  gold  ia  by  any  one  annexed  to,  may  be 
said  of  it^  peculiar  weight,  fixedness,  and  several  other  the 
like  qualities;  for  whatsoever  ia  left  out  or  put  in,  it  is 
still  the  complex  idea  to  which  that  name  is  annexed  that 
makes  tiie  species;  and  tis  any  particular  parcel  of  matter 
amswei-s  that  idea,  so  the  name  of  the  sort  belongs  truly  to 
it,  and  it  is  of  that  species.  And  thus  anything  is  true 
gold,  perfect  metal.  All  which  determinatiou  of  the  species, 
it  is  plain,  depends  on  the  understanding  of  man,  making 
this  or  that  complex  idea. 

36,  JVaf«j*e  makes,  the  SimUvtude. — This,  then,  in  short,  is 
the  case,  Nature  makes  many  particular  things  which  do 
agree  one  with  another  in  many  sensible  qualitiesi,  and 
probably  too  in  their  internal  frame  and  constitution:  but  it 
is  not  this  real  essence  that  distinguishes  them  into  xjieciea; 
it  is  men,  who,  taking  occasion  itora.  the  quahties  they  find 
united  in  them,  and  wherein  they  observe  often  several  in- 
dividuals to  agree,  range  them  into  sorts,  in  order  to  their 
naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehensive  signs;  under 
which  individuals,  according  to  their  conformity  to  this  or 
that  abstract  idea,  come  to  be  i-anked  as  under  ensigns ;  m 
that  this  is  of  the  blue,  that  the  red  regiment;  this  is  a  man, 
that  a  drill;  and  in  this,  I  thiok,  coosiata  \ks!&  w\vAe^\)Mjs\nK^ii 
of  genua  and  species. 
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37.  I  do  not  deny  but  nature,  in  the  oonatant  {nrodaotioa 
of  particular  beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  'various^ 
but  veiy  much  alike  and  of  kin  one  to  another;  but  I  think 
it  nevertheless  true^  that  the  boundaries  of  the  species, 
whereby  men  sort  them,  are  made  by  men;  since  the  essences 
<d  the  species,  distinguished  by  different  names,  are,  as  has 
been  proved,  of  man's  making,  and  seldom  adequate  to  the 
internal  nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that 
we  may  truly  say,  such  a  manner  of  sorting  of  things  is  the 
worknunship  of  men. 

38.  Hack  ab^ract  Idea  is  an  Easenoe. — One  thing  I  doabt 
not  but  will  seem  very  strange  in  this  doctrine  which  ia^ 
that  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  follow,  that  each  abstract 
idea  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  distinct  q)ecies.  But  who 
can  help  it,  if  truth  will  have  it  sot  For  so  it  must  remain 
till  somebody  can  show  us  the  species  of  things  limited  and 
distinguished  by  something  else ;  and  let  us  see  that  general 
terms  signify  not  our  abstract  ideas,  but  something  diffeient 
from  them.  I  would  fain  know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound 
are  not  as  distuict  species  as  a  spaniel  and  an  el^thant.  We 
have  no  other  idea  of  the  different  essence  of  fux  dephant  and 
a  spaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  different  essence  of  a  shock 
and  a  hound;  all  the  essential  difference  whereby  we  know 
and  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  consisting  only  in  the 
different  collection  of  simple  ideas,  to  which  we  hav9  given 
those  different  names. 

39.  Genera  and  Specie  a/re  in  order  tQ  naming, — How 
much  the  making  of  species  and  genem*  is  in  order  to 
genei-al  names,  and  how  much  genend  nai^es  are  necessaiy,  if 
not  to  the  being,  yet  at  least  to  the  cojnpleting  of  a  species, 
and  making  it  psss  for  such,  will  appear,  besides  what  has 
been  said  above  concerning  ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familiar 
example.  A  silent  and  a  striking  watch  are  but  one  species 
to  those  who  hare  but  one  nam^  &a  them;  but  he  that  haa 
the  name  watch  for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  distinct 
complex  ideas  to  which  those  namw  belong,  to  him  tiiey  are 
different  species.     It  will  be  st^d  perhaps,  that  the  inward 

*  On  the  ai^rnifcation  of  these  terms  which  occur  so  freqnentfy  in 
Locke,  and  in  all  writers  on  natural  history,  see  the  explanation  of  Dr. 
JVaijini  in  bin  "Besearches  into  the  Phyrioal  History  of  MjukJnd." 
Vo^I.p.lOSet  eeq.  —Ed, 


cotttrivaTice  aad  constitution  is  different  between  these  two, 
which  the  ■watchmaker  has  a  clear  idea  of.  And  yet  it  is 
plain  thej  are  but  one  speciea  to  him,  when  he  has  but  one 
name  for  them;  foi'  what  is  sufficient  in  the  inward  con- 
trivance to  make  a  new  species  1     There  are  some  wa,tches    M 
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that  are  made  with  four  wheels,  others  with  five;  is  this  a 
specific  difference  to  the  workman  t  Some  have  strings  and 
phjraiea,  and  others  none ;  some  have  the  balance  loose,  and 
others  regulated  by  a  Bpiral  spring,  and  others  by  hogs' 
brisitles :  are  any  or  all  of  these  enough  to  make  a  specific 
difference  to  the  workman,  that  knows  each  of  these  and 
several  other  different  contrivances  in  the  internal  consti- 
tutions of  watches  1  It  is  certain  each  of  these  hath  a  real 
difference  from  the  rest;  hut  whether  it  be  an  essential,  a 
specific  diflfference  or  not,  relates  only  to  the  complex  idea  to 
which  the  name  watch  is  given ;  aa  long  as  they  all  agree  in 
the  idea  which  that  name  stands  for,  and  that  name  does 
not  aa  a  ganerical  name  comprehend  different  specie  under  M 
it,  they  are  not  eaaentially  nor  specifically  different.  But  if  f 
any  one  will  make  minuter  divisions  from  differences  that  he 
knows  in  the  internal  frame  of  watches,  and  to  such  precise 
complex  ideas  give  names  that  shall  prevail ;  they  will  then 
be  new  species  to  thera  who  have  those  ideas  with  names  to 
them,  and  can  hy  those  differences  distinguish  watches  into  ■ 
these  several  sorts,  and  then  watch  will  be  a  generical  name.  ■ 
But  yet  they  would  be  no  distinct  species  to  men  ignorant  of 

»    clock- work  and  the  inward  contrivances  of  watches,  who  had 
no  other  idea  hut  the  outward  shape  and  hulk,   with   the 
marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand.     For  to  them  all  those     ■ 
other  names  would  he  but  synonymous  terms  for  the  same    I 
idea,  and  signify  no  more,  nor  no  other  thing  hut  a  watch. 
Just  thus  I  think  it  is  in  natural  things.    Nobody  will  doubt 

I  that  the  wheels  or  springs  (if  I  may  so  say)  within,  are  dif- 
ferent in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling;  no  more  than 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a    M 
changeling.     But  whether  one,   or  both  the  differences  be    | 
essential  or  speciiical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us  hy  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  complex  idea  that  the 


name  man  stands  for;  for  by  that  alone  can  it  be  Aete'E-  ■ 
mined  whether  one  or  both,  or  neither  of  ihoae  W  a,  trLWtv.  " 
iO-  Spxfiiis  ^ J rif^^cial  Things  less  confused  iliarn.  NatutuX. 
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— From  what  has  been  before  said,  we  may  see  the  reason 
why,  in  the  species  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  less 
coldfusion'  and  nncertainty  than  in  natural.  Because  an  arti- 
ficial thing  being  a  production  of  man  which  the  artificer 
designed,  and  therefore  well  knows  the  idea  of,  the  name  of 
it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  no  other  idea,  nor  to  import  any 
other  essence  than  what  is  certainly  to  be  known,  and  easy 
enough  to  be  apprehended.  For  the  idea  or  essence  of  the 
several  sorts  of  iu-tificial  things  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in 
nothing  but  the  determinate  figure  of  sensible  parts ;  and  some- 
times motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  artificer  &shions 
in  matter,  such  as  he  finds  for  his  turn;  it  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  certain  idea  tibereo^  and  to 
settle  the  signification  of  the  names  whereby  the  species  of 
artificial  things  are  distinguished  with  less  doubt^  obscurity, 
and  equivocation,  than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whose  dif- 
ferences and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  discoveries.  . 

41.  Artificial  Things  of  distinct  Species. — I  must  be  ex- 
cased  here  if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of  distinct  species 
as  well  as  natural:  since  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and 
orderly  ranked  into  sorts,  by  different  abstract  ideas,  with 
general  names  annexed  to  them,  as  distinct  one  from  another 
as  those  of  natural  substances.  For  why  should  we  not  think 
a  watch  and  pistol  as  distinct  species  one  from  another,  as  a 
horse  and  a  dog ;  they  being  expressed  in  our  minds  by  distinct 
ideas,  and  to  others  by  distinct  appellations? 

42.  Substances  alone  have  propeir  Names. — This  is  further 
to  be  observed  concerning  substances,  that  they  alone  of  all 
our  several  sorts  of  ideas  have  particular  or  proper  names, 
whereby  one  only  particular  thing  is  signified.  Because  in 
simple  ideas,  modes,  and  relations,  it  seldom  happens  that  men 
have  occasion  to  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  when 
it  is  absent.  Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes,  being 
actions  which  perish  in  their  birth,  are  not  capable  of  a  lasting 
duration  as  substances,  which  are  the  actors;  and  wherein 
the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  ideas  designed  by 
the  name  have  a  lasting  imion. 

13.  DiffiouUy  to  treat  of  Words. — I  must  beg  pardon  qf  my 

reader  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  and  perhi^ 

tn't/i  aome  obsoanty.     But  I  deoie  it  xo&y  be  considered  how 


I 
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difficult  it  is  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the  thoiigMs  of 
things,  stripped  of  those  specifical  diiferences  wo  give  them ; 
vrhicb  things,  if  I  name  not,  I  nay  nothing  j  and  if  I  do  namsi 
them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  some  sort  or  other,  and  sngf- 
gest  to  the  mind  the  naual  abstract  id^  of  that  species,  and) 
so  crosa  my  puipose.  For  to  tali  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  man, 
which  is  OUT  complex  idea  usually  annexed  to  it,  and  bid  tha 
reader  consider  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  as  he  is  really 
distinguished  Scorn,  others  in  his  internal  constitution,  or  real 
essence,  that  is,  by  something  he  knows  not  what,  looks  like 
trifling;  and,  yet,  thus  one  most  do  who  would  speak  of  the 
supposed  real  essences  and  species  of  things,  as  thought  to  be 
made  by  nature,  if  it  be  but  only  to  make  it  understood  that 
there  ia  no  such  thing  signifieii  by  the  general  names  which 
snbstences  are  called  by.  But  because  it  is  difficxdt  by 
known  familiar  names  to  do  this,  give  me  leave  to  endeavour 
hy  an  example  to  make  the  different  consideration  the  mind 
has  of  specific  names  and  ideas  a  little  more  clear;  and  ta 
ahow  how  the  complex  ideas  of  modes  are  referred  sometimes 
to  archetyijes  in  the  minds  of  other  intelligent  beings;  or, 
which  is  the  same,  to  the  signification  annexed  by  others  ta 
their  received  names;  and  sometimes  to  no  archetypes  at  alL 
Give  me  leave  also  to  show  how  the  mind  always  refers  its 
ideas  of  aubatances,  either  to  the  substances  themselves  or  to 
the  rignihcation  of  their  names  aa  to  the  archetypes;  and 
also  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  species  or  sorting  of  things 
aa  apprehended  and  mado  use  of  by  us;  and  of  the  essences 
belonging  to  those  species,  which  is  perhaps  of  more  moment 
to  discover  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge  than 
we  at  first  imagine. 

4i.  Instances  of  mixed  Modes  in  Mnneah  and  nimiph. — Let 
us  suppose  Adam  in  the  state  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good 
understanding,  but  in  a  sti-ange  country,  with  all  things  new 
and  unknown  about  him,  and  do  other  faculties  to  attain  thd: 
knowledge  of  them  but  what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  Hft 
observes  Lamech  more  melancholy  than  usual,  and  imagine* 
it  to  be  from  a  suspicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah,  (whom  he 
most  ardently  loved,)  that  ehe  had  too  much  kiudos^  1< 
another  man.  Adam  discourses  these  Via  V?Mvwaj[v\a  "wi  'Sr 
and  dea/rea  her  to  take  cars  that  Adah.  consmAi  'aofS'  ^"^"^ 
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and  in  these  discourses  -with  Eve  he  makes  use  of  these  two 
new  words  kinneah  and  niouph.  In  time,  Adam's  mistake 
appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech's  trouble  proceeded  from  having 
killed  a  man  :  but  yet  the  two  names  kinneah  and  niouph, 
(the  one  standing  for  suspicion  in  a  husband  of  his  wife's 
disloyalty  to  him,  and  the  other  for  the  act  of  committing 
disloyalty,)  lost  not  their  distinct  significations.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  here  were  two  distinct  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  with  names  to  them,  two  distinct  species  of  actions 
essentially  different ;  I  ask  wherein  consisted  the  essences  of 
these  two  distinct  species  of  actions  )  And  it  is  plain  it  con- 
sisted in  a  precise  combination  of  simple  ideas,  different  in 
one  from  the  other.  I  ask,  whether  the  complex  idea  in 
Adam's  mind,  which  he  called  kinneah,  were  adequate  or  not } 
'And  it  is  plain  it  was ;  for  it  being  a  combination  of  simple 
ideas,  which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  witiiout 
respect  to  anything  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put  together, 
abstracted,  and  gave  the  name  kinneah  to,  to  express  in  short 
to  others,  by  that  one  sound,  all  the  simple  ideas  contained 
and  united  in  that  complex  one ;  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  it  was  an  adequate  idea.  His  own  choice  having  made 
that  combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  should,  and 
so  could  not  but  be  perfect,  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it 
being  referred  to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  supposed 
to  represent. 

i5.  These  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  by  degrees  grew  into 
common  use,  and  then  the  case  was  somewhat  altered.  Adam's 
children  had  the  s&jne  faculties,  and  thereby  the  same  power 
that  he  had,  to  make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes 
they  pleased  in  their  own  minds;  to  abstract  them,  and 
make  what  soimds  they  pletised  the  signs  of  them ;  but  the  use 
of  names  being  to  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others, 
that  cannot  be  done,  but  when  the  same  sign  stands  for  the 
same  idea  in  two  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts  and 
discourse  together.  Those,  therefore,  of  Adam's  children,  that 
found  these  two  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  in  familiar  usey 
could  not  take  them  for  insignificant  sounds,  but  must  needs 
conclude  they  stood  for  something  ;  for  certain  ideas^  absl^act 
ideas ;  they  being  general  names,  which  abstract  ideas  were 
the  eaaeocee  of  the  species  distinguished  by  those  names,  I^ 
tAere&r^  they  would  use  these  words  u  nBmjB&  of  tnjacifiB 
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already  established  and  agreed  on,  they  irere  obliged  to  con- 
form  the  ideas  in  their  minds,  signified  by  these  names,  to  the 
ideas  that  they  stood  for  in  other  men's  minds,  as  to  their 
patterns  and  archetypes ;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas  of 
these  complex  modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being 
very  apt  (especially  those  that  conaiated  of  comhinationa  of 
iD&ny  simple  ideas)  not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  ideas 
in  other  men's  minds,  using  the  aamo  names ;  though  for 
this  there  be  usually  a  remedy  at  hand,  which  is  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  any  word  we  understand  not  of  him  that  uses  it ; 
it  being  aa  impossible  to  know  certainly  what  the  words 
jealousy  and  adultery  (which  I  think  answer  nS3|7  and  f^\n;s) 
stand  for  in  another  man's  mind,  with  whom  I  would  dis- 
course about  them  ■  aa  ib  was  impossible,  in  the  beginning  of 
langnage,  to  know  what  kinneah  and  nioujA  stood  for  in 
another  man's  mind,  without  explieaition,  they  being  roluntary 
signs  in  every  one. 

46.  Instanee  of  S%Astam(X3  in  Zahah. — Let  us  now  also 
consider,  after  the  same  manner,  the  names  of  substances  in 
their  first  application,  One  of  Adam's  children,  roving  in 
the  mountains,  lights  on  a  ghttering  substance  which  pleaseS 
his  eye ;  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  ufton  considera- 
tion of  it,  finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  an  exceeding  great  weight.  These  perhaps,  at  ILrst,  ai'o 
all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it  j  and  abstTacting 
this  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  aubataace  having  that  pecu- 
liar bright  yellowness,  and  a  weight  very  great  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the  name  zaLab,  to  denominate  and 
mark  all  substaaoes  that  have  these  sensible  quahties  in 
them.  It  is  evident  now,  that,  in  this  case,  Adam  acta  quite 
differently  irom  what  he  did  before  in  forming  those  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  kinneah  and 
niouph  :  for  there  he  puts  ideas  together  only  by  his  own 
imagination,  not  taken  from  the  existence  of  anything  ;  and 
to  them  he  gave  names  to  denominate  all  things  that  should 
happen  to  agree  to  those  his  abstract  ideas,  without  consi- 
dering whether  any  anch  thing  did  exist  or  not ;  the  standard 
there  was  of  his  own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of 
this  new  substance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  course  ;  here 
he  has  a  standard  made  by  nature ;  and  ■th.etfttoY:e,\sBai%  H^ 
TepreaeD*  that  t^o  himself,  by  the  idea  be  kaa  ot  \t,  c^ea.  "«V«q- 
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it  is  absent,  he  puts  in  no  simple  idea  into  his  complex  one^ 
but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from  the  thing  itself.  He 
takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conformable  to  this  archetype,  and 
intends  the  name  should  stand  for  an  idea  so  conformable. 

47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zahab  by 
Adam,  being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  seen  before^ 
nobody,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  to 
have  its  peculiar  essence,  and  that  the  name  zahab  is  the 
mark  of  the  species,  and  a  name  belonging  to  all  things 
partaking  in  that  essence.  But  here  it  is  plain  the  essence 
Adam  made  the  name  zahab  stand  for  was  nothing  but  a 
body  hard,  shining,  yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inqui> 
sitive  mind  of  man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  these^ 
as  I  may  say,  superficial  qualities,^  puts  Adam  on  further 
examination  of  tlus  matter.  He  therefore  knocks  and  beats 
it  with  flints,  to  see  what  was  discoverable  in  the  inside :  he 
finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  easily  separate  into  pieces ;  he 
finds  it  will  bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  ductility  to 
be  added  to  his  former  idea,  and  made  part  of  the  essence  of 
the  species  that  name  zahab  stands  for  f  Further  trials  dis- 
cover fusibility  and  fixedness.  Are  not  they  also,  by  the  same 
maaon  that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  com- 
plex idea  signified  by  the  name  zahab  t  If  not,  what  reason 
will  there  be  shown  more. for  the  one  than  the  other?  If 
these  must,  then  all  the  other  properties^  which  any  farther 
trials  shall  discover  in  this  matter,  ought  by  the  same  reason 
to  make  a  part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  complex  idea  which 
the  name  zahab  stands  for,  and  so  be  the  essence  of  the 
species  marked  by  that  name :  which  properties^  because 
they  are  endless,  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  made  after  this 
£Eishion  by  this  archetype  will  be  always  inadequata 

48.  Thar  Ideas  imperfect,  and  therefore  various. — But  this 
is  not  all ;  it  would  also  follow  that  the  names  of  substances 
would  not  only  have  (as  in  truth  they  have)  but  would  also 
be  supposed  to  have  diiSerent  significations,  as  used  by  differ- 
ent men,  which  would  very  much  cumber  the  use  of  language, 
For  if  every  distinct  quality  that  were  discovered  in  any 
matter  by  any  one  were  supposed  to  make  a  necessary  paiii 
of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  the  common  name  given  to 
it,  it  must  follow,  that  men  must  suppose  the  same  word  to 

sjgni^r  different  things  in  different  Huso.  \  einoe  they  canw^ 
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doubt  but  different  men  may  liSTe  discovered  several  qualitiea 
in  substances  of  the  same  denomination,  which  others  know 
nothing  of. 

49.  T}\iereforei  to  fix  (hear  Species,  a  real  Essence  is  mipposed, 
— To  avoid  this,  therefore,  they  have  supposed  a  real  essence 
belonging  to  every  species,  irom  which  these  properties  all 
flow,  and  would  have  their  name  of  the  species  stand  for  that. 
Bat  they  not  having  any  idea  of  that  real  essence  in  sub- 
stances, and  their  words  signify ing  nothing  but  the  ideas  they 
have,  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to  put  the 
name  or  sound  in  the  pliuie  and  stead  of  the  thing  having 
that  real  essence,  without  knowing  what  the  real  essence  ia  j 
and  this  i^  that  which  men  do  when  they  speak  of  species  of 
things,  as  supposing  them  made  by  naturei,  and  distinguished 
by  iw  eBsencea 

50.  Which  SuppoHUon  is  (^TW  Um. — For  let  na  consider, 
when  wo  affirm  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that 
fixedness  is  a  part  of  the  definition — part  of  the  nominal 
essence  the  word  gold  stands  for ;  and  so  this  affirmation, 
all  gold  is  fixed,  contains  nothing  but  the  signification  of  the 
tenn  gold.  Or  else  it  means,  that  fixedness,  not  being  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  gold,  is  a  property  of  that  sub- 
stance itself;  in  which  case  it  is  plain  that  the  word  gold 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  substance,  having  the  real  esaenoe 
of  a  species  of  things  made  by  nature.  In  which  way  of 
sahstitution  it  has  so  confused  and  micertain  a  signification, 
that,  though  this  proposition — gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that  sense 
an  affirmation  of  something  real,  yet  it  is  a  truth  will  always 
fail  us  in  its  particular  application,  and  so  is  of  no  real  use 
or  certainty.  For  let  it  be  ever  bo  true,  that  all  gold — i  e,, 
all  that  has  the  real  OBseuce  of  gold — is  fixed,  what  serves 
this  for,  whilst  we  know  not  in  this  sense  what  ia  or  is  not 
gold  J  For  if  we  know  not  the  real  essence  of  gold,  it  is 
impoBsible  we  should  know  what  parcel  of  matter  has  that 
essence,  and  so  whether  it  he  true  gold  or  no. 

51.  Condusion. — To  conclude;  what  liberty  Adam  had 
at  first  to  make  any  complex:  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  by  no 
other  patterns  but  his  own  thoughts,  the  same  have  all  men 
ever  since  had.  And  the  same  necessity  of  conforming  his 
ideas  of  substances  to  things  without  him,  as  to  ax(^e^y^(e& 
made  hy  satnre,  thai  Ad&m  was  under,  if  "he  "wouVA.  imAj  -w' 
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fully  impose  upon  himself;  the  same  are  all  men  ever  siiiee 
under  too.  The  same  liberty  also  that  Adam  had  of  a-fflxitig 
any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the  same  has  any  one  still;  (es- 
pecially the  beginners  of  languages,  if  we  can  imagine  any 
such;)  bat  only  with  this  difference,  that,  in  placea  where 
men  in  society  have  already  established  a  language  amongst 
them,  the  significations  of  words  are  very  witrily  and  spaii- 
ingly  to  be  altered:  because  men  being  famished  aLretfdy 
with  names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  use  haying  appro- 
priated known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affected  missj^ili- 
cation  of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous.  He  that  bath 
new  notions  will  perhaps  venture  sometimes  on  the  coining 
of  new  terms  to  express  them;  but  men  think  it  a  boldne8% 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  common  use  will  ever  maiki 
them  pass  for  current.  But  in  communication  with  othets^ 
it  is  necessary  that  we  conform  the  ideas  we  make  the  vulgar 
words  of  any  language  stand  for  to  their  known  proper  off- 
nifications,  (which  I  have  explained  at  large  already,)  or  elM 
to  make  known  that  new  signification  we  apply  them  to. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  PABnGI.ES. 

1.  Particles  connect  Pa/rts  or  vihole  Stnteneet  together. — 
Besides  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there 
are  a  great  many  others  that  are  made  use  of  to  signiff  the 
connexion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propositions  one 
with  another.  The  mind,  in  communicating  its  thoughts 
to  others,  does  not  only  need  signs  of  the  ideas  it  has  then 
before  it,  but  others  also,  to  show  or  intimate  some  particu- 
lar action  of  its  own,  at  that  time,  relating  to  those  ideas. 
This  it  does  several  ways ;  as  is,  and  is  not,  are  the  general 
marks,  of  the  mind,  affinuing  or  denying.  But  besides  affir- 
mation or  negation,  without  which  there  is  in  words  no  truth 
or  fJEdsehood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  its  sentiments  to 
others,  connect  not  only  the  parts  of  propositions,  but  whole 
sentences  one  to  another,  with  their  several  relationa  and 
dependencies,  to  make  a  coherent  discourse. 
£.  In  fftem  consists  the  Art  <^  WeU-»p«akmg. — ^The  words 
whereby  it  eigni&ea  what  connexion,  it  g^'veft  \o  Vbft  Msrond 
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'  affirmations  and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continued 
reasoning  or  narration,  are  generally  called  particles  •  and  it 
ia  in  the  right  use  of  these  that  more  pai-ticularly  oonsiat 

I  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a  good  style.  To  think  well, 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  has  ideas  clear  and  distinct  in 
Ilia  thoughts,  nor  that  he  observes  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  some  of  thom ;  but  he  must  thi»k  in  train,  and 
obserye  the  dependence  of  his  thoughts  and  reasoniiiga  upon 
one  another.  And  to  express  weU  such  roothodical  and 
lational  thoughts,  he  must  have  words  to  show  what  con- 
nexion, restriction,  distinction,  opposition,  emphasis,  <kc,,  he 
giT^  to  each  respective  part  of  Lis  discourse .  To  mistake 
in  any  of  these,  is  to  puzzle  instead  of  informing  his  hearer  j 
snd  therefore  it  is  that  those  words  which  are  not  truly  by 
themselves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  such  constant  and 
indispensable  use  in  language,  and  do  much  contribute  to 
Inen's  well  expressing  thenaselves. 

3.  2^ey  shoto  what  JiebUum  the  Mi7id  gives  to  Us  oiffn 
Thoughts. — This  pari;  of  grammar  bus  been  perhaps  as  much 
n^leoted  as  some  others  over-diligently  cultivated.  It  is 
easy  for  men  to  write,  one  after  another,  of  cases  and  gen- 
ders, moods  and  tenses,  gerunds  and  supines ;  in  these  and 
the  like  there  has  been  great  diligence  used ;  and  particles  ■ 
themaelve^  in  some  langiwgea,  have  been,  with  great  show  I 
of  exactness,  ranted  into  their  several  orders.  But  though 
prepositions  and  conjunctions,   &c,,  are  names  well  known 

in  grammar,  and  the  particlea  contained  under  them  care-  ■ 
fully  ranked  into  their  distiact  subdivisions;  yet  he  who  f 
would  show  the  right  use  of  particles,  and  what  aignificancy 
and  force  they  have,  must  take  a  little  more  pains,  enter 
into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe  nicely  the  several  pos- 
torea  of  hia  mind  in  discoursing. 

4.  Neither  ia  it  enough  for  the  explaining  of  these  wonb, 
to  render  them,  as  is  usual  in  dictionaries,  by  words  of  another 
tongne  which  come  nearest  to  their  signification :  for  what 
ia  meant  by  them  is  commonly  as  hard  to  be  understood  in 
one  as  another  languge.  They  are  all  maxks  of  some  action 
or  intimation  of  the  mind;  and  therefore  to  xinderstand  them 
rightly,  the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations, 
and  exceptions,  and  seveml  other  thoughts  oi  tVe  lami,  fet 
which  we  have  either  none  or  very  deficient  na-im,^,  as«i  5Si.- 
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gently  to  be  studied.  Of  these  there  is  a  great  variety, 
much  exceeding  the  number  of  particles  that  most  languages 
have  to  express  them  bjj  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  most  of  these  particles  have  divers  and  sometimes 
almost  opposite  significations.  In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there 
is  a  particle  consisting  of  but  one  single  letter,  of  which  there 
are  reckoned  up,  as  I  remember,  seventy,  I  am  sure  above 
Sfty,  several  significations. 

5.  Instance  in  But. — But  is  a  partide^  none  more  famiUftr 
in  our  language;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  conjunc- 
tion, and  that  it  answers  to  aed  Latin,  or  raais  in  French, 
thinks  he  has  suf&ciently  explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  intimate  several  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  several 
propositions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  mono- 
syllable. 

"EistA,  "  Bat  to  say  no  more :"  here  it  intimates  a  stop 
of  the  mind  in  the  course  it  was  going,  before  it  came  quite 
to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  "  I  saw  but  two  plants:"  here  it  shows  that  the 
mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with  a  negation 
of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  "  You  pray;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring 
you  to  the  true  religion." 

Fourthly,  "  But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own." 
The  first  of  these  buts  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind 
of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be;  the  latter  shows 
that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and 
what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  "  AU  animals  have  sense,  but  a  dog  is  an  animal :" 
here  it  signifies  little  more  but  that  the  latter  proposition  is 
joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

6.  This  Matter  but  lightly  toitched  here. — To  these,  I  doubt 
not,  might  be  a^ded  a  great  many  other  significations  of  this 
particle,  if  it  were  my  business  to  examine  it  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found; 
whidi  if  one  should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those  manners 
it  is  made  use  of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  discretive^ 
which  grammarians  give  to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  fnQ 
explication  of  this  sort  of  signs.  The  instances  I  have  given 
it!  tiua  one  may  give  occasion  to  reflect  on  their  use  and  force 

is  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contem.^\akio'&,  o£  aeven^ 
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actions  of  our  minds  in  diseottrsing,  ■which  it  has  found  a.  way 
to  intimate  to  others  by  these  particles;  some  whereof  coa- 
■fcantly,  and  others  in  certain  constructions,  have  the  sense  of 
I  vhole  sentence  contained  in  them. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

OP  ABSTBACr  Aim  CONCRETE  TEHMB. 

1.  Aislract  Terms  notpredkaLle  one  of  a/noiher,  and  why. — 
[The  ordinary  words  of  language  and  our  common  use  of 
■"them,  would  hare  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas, 
if  they  had  been  but  considered  with  attention.     The  mind, 
as  has  been  shown,  has  a  power  to  abstract  its  ideas,  and  so 
bey  become  essences,  general  eaaencea,  whereby  the  sorts  of 
are  distinguiabed.     Now  each  abstract  idea  being  dis- 
anct,  so  that  of  any  two  the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the 
id  will  by  its  intaitive  knowledge  perceive  their  differencei, 
ad  therefore  in  propositions  no  two  whole  id^is  can  ever  be 
Bed  one  of  another.     This  we  see  in  the  common  use  of 
Qguage,  which  permits  not  any  two  abstract  words  or 
Isiames  of  abstract  ideas  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.     For 
Ibow  near  of  kin   soever  they  may  seem   to  be,   and  how 
^Certain    soever  it    is   that   man    is   an    animal,  or  rational, 
or    white,    yet   every   one    at    first    hearing    perceives    the 
falsehood   of  these    propositions :    humanity    is    animaiity, 
or  rationality,  or  whiteness:  and  tlus  is  as  eyident  as  any 
of  the  most  allowed   maxims.      AU  our  affinnations  then 
are  only  in  concrete,   which  is  the  affirming,  not   one  ab- 
stract  idea  to   be  another,   bat   one   abstract   idea  to   be 
joined  to  another,  which  abstract  ideas,  in  substances,  may 
hbe  of  any  sort ;  in  aU  the  rest  are  little  else  but  of  relations ; 
ad  in  substances  the  most  frequent  are  of  "powers:  v,  g,,  "a 
Etnan  is  white,"  signifies  that  the  thing  thi^t  has  the  essence 
[«f  a  man  has  also  in  it  the  essence  of  whiteness,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  one 
Those   eyes  can  discover  ordinary  objects:  or,  "a  man  is 
ational,"  siguiEes  that  the  same  thing  that  hath  the  essence 
a  man  hath  also  in  it  the  essence  of  lU'dci'i^t'^i  v«>.,^ 
power  of  TmsoBing. 
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2.  Thsy  show  the  D^ffirenee  of  our  Ideas. — ^Thla  distinction 
of  niunes  shows  us  also  the  difference  of  our  ideas :  for  if  we 
observe  them,  we  shall  find  that  our  simple  ideas  haye  all 
abstract  as  well  as  concrete  names;  the  one  whereof  is 
(to  speak  the  language  of  grammarians)  a  substantive,  the 
other  an  adjective;  as  whiteness,  white,  sweetness,  sweet 
The  like  also  holds  in  our  idetm  of  modes  and  relations;  as, 
justice,  just,  equality,  equal;  only  with  this  difference,  that 
some  of  the  concrete  names  of  relations  amongst  men  chiefly 
are  substantives;  as,  patemitas,  pater;  whereof  it  were  easy 
to  render  a  reason;  but  as  to  our  ideas  of  substances,,  we 
have  very  few  or  no  abstract  names  at  alL  For  though  the 
schools  have  introduced  am'Tnalitwi,  humanitas,  corporietas, 
and  some  others;  yet  they  hold  no  proportion  with  that 
infinite  number  of  names  of  substances,  to  which  they  never 
were  ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abstract 
ones :  and  those  few  that  the  schools  foiged  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  their  scholars  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into 
common  use,  or  obtain  the  license  of  public  approbation. 
Which  seems  to  me  at  least  to  intimate  the  confession  of  all 
mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  essences  of 
substances,  since  they  have  not  names  for  such  ideas :  which 
no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  consdousness 
to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them  kept  them  &om  so 
idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore  though  they  had  ideas 
enough  to  distinguish  gold  from  a  stone,  and  metal  firom 
wood ;  yet  they  but  timorously  ventured  on  such  terms,  as 
aorietas  and  saxietas,  metallietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like 
names,  which  should  pretend  to  signify  the  real  essences  of 
those  substances  whereof  they  knew  they  had  no  ideas.  And 
indeed  it  was  only  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  and  the 
confidence  of  mistaken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they 
haj}  not,  which  first  coined  and  then  introduced  animalitiaH 
and  humanitas,  knd  the  like;  which  yet  went  very  little 
further  than  their  own  schools,  and  could  never  get  to  be 
current  amongst  understanding  men.  Indeed,  humanitas 
was  a  word  in  familiar  use  amongst  the  Bomans,  but  in  a  &r 
different  sense,  and  stood  not  for  the  abstract  essence  of  any 
substance;  but  was  the  abstracted  name  of  a  mode,  and  its 
concrete  humanus,  not  homo. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  IMPEBFEcnON   OP  WOBDS. 

I.  Words  are  used  for  recording  ttttd  cowsnunieatinff  our 
TkougJUa. — Fkom  what  has  been  said  in  tte  foregoing  chap- 
ters, it  is  easy  to  peroeivo  what  imperfection  there  is  in  lan- 
guage, and  bow  the  very  nature  of  words  makes  it  almost 
■unavoidable  for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain 
in  their  aignificationa.  To  examine  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  words,  it  ia  neceasary  first  to  consider  their  use  and 
end ;  for  as  they  are  mure  or  less  fitted  to  attain  that,  so  they 
are  more  or  less  perfect.  We  have,  in  the  former  paa-t  of  this 
discourse  often,  upon  occasion,  mentioned  a  double  use  of 
words. 

First,  One  for  the  recording  of  oiir  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  The  other  for  the  communicating  of  our  thoughts 
to  others. 

3.  Any  Wvrdi  wiU  serve  for  recording. — As  to  the  first  of 
these,  for  the  recording  our  own  thoughts  for  the  help  of  our 
own  memories,  whereby,  as  ifc  Wei's,  we  talk  to  ouraelvesi 
any  woiiIb  will  serve  the  turn.  For  since  soimda  are  volun- 
lary  and  indifFeveut  signs  of  any  ideas,  a  man  may  use  what 
words  he  pleases  to  signify  his  own  ideas  to  himself:  and 
there  will  be  no  imperfection  in  them,  if  he  constantly  use 
the  same  sign  for  the  same  ideaj  for  then  be  cannot  fail  of 
having  bis  meaning  understood,  whei'ein  consists  the  right 
use  and  perfection  of  language. 

3.    CcmwtuniecUion  by   Words  civil  or  pJdlosophieal — Se- 
condly,  As  to   oommunicatioa  of  words,   that   too   has  a 
double  use. 
I.  Civil. 

II.  PhUoiophical. 

First,  By  their  civil  use,  I  mean  such  a  communication  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  by  words,  as  may  serve  for  the  upholding 
common  conversation  and  commerce  about  the  ordinary 
affairs  and  conveniences  of  civil  lifei,  in  the  societies  of  men 
one  amongst  another, 

Secondly,  By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such 
a.  usa  of  them  as  may  serve  to  convey  the  precii»  tisi\.\ot\'6i  ^jI 
things,  and  to  express  in  geuoral  pro][>oaitaoii&  cex^x^ 
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tindoubted  b-utha,  whick  the  tmnd  may  rest  upoa  and  be^ 
satisfied  with  in  its  searcli  after  true  knowledge.  These  two 
uses  are  very  distinct :  and  e,  great  deal  leas  e&actness  will 
serve  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  as  yrti  shall  bco  in  what 
follows.  ^m 

4.  The  Imperfeciion  of  Words  is  the  DoiAtfalness  of  ^AetnH 
Si^iification. — The  chief  end  of  language  in  communication 
being  to  be  understood,  words  serve  not  well  for  that  end, 
neither  in  civil  nor  philosophical  discourse,  when  any  word 
does  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  same  idea  which  it  stands 
for  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  Now,  aince  sounds  have  no 
natural  connexion  with  our  ideas,  but  liave  all  their  significa- 
tion from  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  men,  the  doubtfulness 
and  uncertainty  of  their  signification,  which  is  the  imperfec- 
tion we  here  are  speaking  of,  has  its  cause  more  in  the  ideas 
they  stand  for  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is  in  one  sound 
more  than  in  another  to  sigoify  any  idea  :  for  in  that  regard 
they  are  all  ec^ually  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  in  the 
signification  of  some  more  than  other  words,  is  the  diiferenoa*™ 
of  ideas  they  stand  for,  fl 

5.  Catises  of  Umr  Imperfeciion. — Words  having  naturally 
no  signification,  the  idea  which  each  stands  for  must  l» 
learned  and  retained  by  those  who  would  exchange  thoughts 
and  hold  intelligible  discourse  with  othera  in  any  language. 
But  this  is  the  Imrdest  to  be  done  where, 

First,  The  ideas  they  stand  for  are  Tery  complex,  and  mads 
up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  Where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  certain  . 
connexion  in  natiu«,  and  so  no  settled  standard  anywhere  in 
nature  existing,  to  rectify  and  adjust  them  by. 

Thirdly,  When  the  signification  of  the  word  is  referred  to  a 
standard,  which  standard  is  not  easy  to  be  known. 

Foutthlj,  Where  the  signification  of  the  word  and  the  realfl 
essence  of  the  thing  are  not  exactly  the  same,  ■ 

These  are  diflSoulties  that  attend  the  signification  of  several 
words  that  are  intelligible.  Those  which  are  not  intelligible 
at  all,  such  as  names  standing  for  any  simple  ideas  which 
another  has  not  organs  or  &culties  to  attain ;  as  the  names  of 
colours  to  a  blind  man,  or  sounds  to  a  d^  man ;  need  not 
i>ere  be  mentioned. 
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In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  words, 
which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain  in  their  particular  appli- 
cation to  oar  several  sorts  of  ideas  :  for  if  we  examine  them,  - 
we  shflU  find  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  most  liable 
to  doubtfulness  and  imperfection,  for  the  two  first  of  theae 
reaiions;  and  the  names  of  substances  chiefly  for  the  two 
latter. 

6.  The  Name»  of  mixed  Modes  doubiftd.  First,  Because  the 
Ideas  tiiisy  stand  for  are  so  complex. — First,  The  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty 
and  obscurity  in  their  idgnification. 

I.  Because  of  that  great  composition  these  complex  ideas 
are  often  made  ap  of.  To  make  words  serviceable  to  the  end 
of  communication  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  said,  that  they 
excite  in  the  hearer  exactly  tha  same  idea  they  stand  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Without  tliia,  men  fill  one  another's 
heads  with  noise  and  sounds,  but  convey  not  thereby  their 
thoughts,  and  lay  not  before  one  another  their  ideas,  which  is 
the  end  of  diacoui'so  and  language.  But  when  a  word  stands 
for  a  very  complex  idea  that  is  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded, it  is  not  easy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea 
•o  exactly,  aa  to  make  the  name  in  common  use  stand  for  the 
same  precise  idea,  without  any  the  least  variation.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  men's  names  of  very  compound  ideas,  soch 
as  for  the  most  part  arc  moral  words,  have  seldom  in  two 
different  men  the  same  precise  aignification  ;  since  one  man's 
complex  idea  seldom  agrees  with  another's,  and  often  differs 
ft-om  his  own — from  that  which  he  had  yesterday,  or  will 
have  to-morrow. 

7.  Seoon^jf,  because  thm/  Itave  no  Sicmidorrds. — Because  the 
aamea  of  mixed  modes  for  the  most  part  want  standards 
in  nature  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjust  their  signifi- 
cations ;  therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.     They 

,re  assemblage  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
toindj  pursraing  its  own  ends  of  discourse,  and  suited  to  its 
OWH  notions,  whereby  it  designs  not  to  copy  anything  really 
existing,  but  to  denominate  and  rank  things  as  they  come  to 
with  those  archetypes  or  forms  it  has  made.*     Ho  that 

'"Hie  worIb  genius  and  tasta  axe,  like  the  worcUi  beauty  and  vvrtae, 

e  terms  of  gener^  approbation,  which  men  &PV^V  ^  N>tW\«i')ec  <t}ts?i 

approve,  witbout  annexing  any  specific  ideaa  to  them,    Tte^  kto,  'iiisstBt-  , 
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first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  wheedle,  or  baater,  in  rue, 
put  together  as  he  tholight  fit  those  ideas  he  made  it  ctand 
fiir ;  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of  modes  that  are  now 
brought  into  any  language,  so  it  was  with  the  old  ones  when 
they  were  first  made  use  of.  Names,  therefore,  that  stand 
for  collections  of  ideas  which  the  mind  makes  at  pleagnre 
must  needs  be  of  doubtful  signification,  when  such  collectionB 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  constantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any 
patterns  to  be  shown  whereby  men  may  adjijst  them.  What 
the  word  murder,  or  sacrilege,  &o.,  signifies  can  never  be 
known  fix)m  things  themselves  :  there  be  many  of  the  parts 
of  those  complex  ideas  which  are  not  -risible  in  the  action 
itself ;  the  intention  of  the  mind,  or  the  relation  of  holy 
things,  which  make  a  part  of  murder  or  sacrilege,  have  no 
neceasaiy  connexion  with  the  outward  and  visible  action  of 
him  that  commits  either :  and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of 
the  gun  with  which  the  murder  is  committed,  and  is  ail  the 
action  that  perhaps  is  visible,  has  no  natural  connexion  with 
those  other  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one  named 
murder.  They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  firam 
the  understanding,  which  unites  them  under  one  name :  but 
uniting  them  without  any  rule  or  pattern,  it'  cannot  be  bnt 
that  the  signification  of  the  name  that  stands  for  such  vohin- 
tary  collections  should  be  often  various  in  the  minds  of  differ- 
ent men,  who  have  scarce  any  standing  rule  to  regulate  them* 
selves  and  their  notions  by,  in  such  arbitrary  ideas. 

8.  Propriely  not  a  auffieient  Remedy. — It  is  true,  common 
nsa  (that  is,  the  rule  of  propriety)  may  be  supposed  here  to 
afibrd  some  aid,  to  settle  the  signification  of  language  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  in  some  measure  it  does.  Common 
use  regulates  the  meaning  of  words  pretty  well  for  oommoa 
conversation ;  but  nobody  having  an  authority  to  establish 
the  precise  signification  of  words,  nor  determined  to  M^iat 
ideas  any  one  shall  annex  them,  common  use  is  not  snffioieni 

foi>e,  as  often  employed  to  signify  extravagant  nordty  as  genuine  raeiit ; 
and  it  is  only  time  tnat  arrests  the  abuse.  Purity,  simplicity,  graoe^  ana 
elegance,  ore,  as  well  as  beauty,  qualities  that  are  always  equally  adndre^ 
because  the  words  by  which  uiey  are  expressed  are  terms  of  apprsbatfoD;.' 
But,  neverthdesB,  these  terms  are  entirely  under  the  influence  of  fudiion; 
and  are  applied  to  every  novelty  of  style  or  manner,  Ut  which  aocident  or 
caprice  gives  a  momentaiy  current.  (Payne  Knight^  Analytical  Inok 
into  tie  Pria.  ofTtgtt,  p.  Ill,  a  uL  i  6.)— Eb. 
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to  adjust  them  to  phikisophical  diaoouruoa ;  there  being  scarce 
any  name  of  any  very  complex  idea  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
which  in  commofl  use  has  not  a  great  latitude,  and  which, 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may  not  be  made  the 
sign  of  far  dLSerent  ideaa.     Besides,  the  laile  and  measure  of    M 
propriety  itself  being  nowhere  established,  it  is  often  matter    1 
of  dispute,  whetber  this  or  that  way  of  using  a  word  be  pro- 
priety of  speech  or  no.     From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  "1 
the  names  of  such  kind  of  very  complex  ideas  are  natin'sJly    I 
liable  to  this  imperfection,  to  be  of  doiihtflil  and  uncertain    I 
signification  ;  and  even,  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  under- 
atand  one  another,  do  not  always  stand  for  the  same  idea  in 
speaker  and  hearer.     Though  the  names  glory  and  gratitude 
be  the  same  in  every  man's  mouth  through  a  whole  country, 
yet  the  (x>mplex  collective  idea  which  every  one  thinks  on  or 
intends  by  that  name,  ia  apparently  very  different  in  men. 
using  the  same  language. 

9.  The  way  of  learning  thege  Names  conltihtUeg  aho  to  their 
Douhtfulnega. — The  way  also  wherein  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  are  ordinarily  learned,  does  not  a  little  cootrihute  to 
the  doubtfulness  of  their  signification,  For  if  we  will  observe 
how  children  learn  languages,  we  shall  find  that,  to  make 
them  understand  what  the  namea  of  simple  ideas  or  sub- 
stances stand  for,  people  ordinarily  show  them  the  thing  ■ 
whereof  they  would  Imve  thoili  have  the  idea;  and  then  | 
repeat  to  them  the  name  that  stands  for  it ;  as,  white,  sweet, 
milk,  sugar,  cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes — especially 
the  most  material  of  them,  moral  woi-ds — the  sounds  are 
usually  learned  firat ;  and  then,  to  know  what  complex  ideas 
they  stand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  exphcation  of 
others,  or  {which  happens  for  the  moat  part)  are  left  to  their 
own  observation  and  industry ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in 
the  search  of  the  true  and  precise  meaning  of  names,  these 
moral  words  are  in  most  men's  mouths  little  more  than  bare 
sounds  ;  or  when  they  have  any,  it  is  for  the  moat  part  hut  a 
very  loose  and  undetonnined,  and,  consequently,  obscure  and 
confused  signification.  And  even  those  themselves  who  have 
with  more  attention  settled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid 
the  inconvenience  to  have  them  stand  for  complex  ideas 
different  from  those  which  other,  even  inteUigent  aiA  %%\j.- 
dions  men,  make  than)  the  signs  of.    Wkesce  %\lb^  uvlsi  W.dk 
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any,  either  controversial  debate,  or  familiar  diaoonrae,  con- 
cerning hononr,  faith,  grace,  religion,  church,  dec.,  wherein  it 
is  not  easj  to  observe  the  different  notions  men  have  of 
them )  which  is  nothing  but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed 
in  the  signification  of  those  words,  nor  have  in  their  minds 
the  same  complex  ideas  which  they  make  them  stand  for,  and 
and  so  all  the  contests  that  follow  thereupon  are  only  about 
the  meaning  of  a  sound  :  and  hence  we  se^  that,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end; 
comments  beget  comments,  and  ezplioaidonB  make  new 
matter  for  explications ;  and  of  limiting,  distingoiahing,  vaiy- 
ing  the  signification  of  these  moral  words  there  ia  no  end. 
These  ideas  of  men's  making  are,  by  men  still  having  the 
same  power,  multiplied  in  infinitum.  Many  a  man  Ttrho  wat 
pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  eg 
clause  in  the  code,  at  first  reading,  has,  by  consulting  com- 
mentators,  quite  lost  the  sense  of  it,  and  by  these  elnddatioDa 
given  rise  or  increase  to  his  doubts,  and  drawn  obacnrity 
upon  the  place.  I  say  not  this  that  I  think  oommeataiiaB 
needless ;  but  to  show  how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  had 
both  the  intention  and  the  faculty  of  speaking  as  deuly  as 
language  was  capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 

10.  Hence  unaooidaMe  Obscurity  in  ancient  AtUMon.— 
What  obscurity  this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the 
writings  of  men  who  have  lived  in  remote  ages  and  different 
countries  it  will  be  needless  to  take  notice ;  since  the  nnme- 
rous  volumes  of  learned  men  employing  their  thoughta  that 
way  are  proofs  more  than  enough  to  show  what  attention, 
study,  sagacity,  and  reasoning  are  reqxiired  to  find  oat 
the  true  meaning  of  ancient  authors.  But  there  being  no 
writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to  be  'rary 
solicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  those  that  contain 
either  truths  we  are  required  to  believe,  or  laws  we  art 
to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniences  on  us  when  we  "liwtaku 
or  transgress,  we  may  be  less  anxious  about  the  sense 
of  other  authors;  who,  writing  but  their  own  opinions^ 
we  are  under  no  greater  necessity  to  know  them,  than  they 
to  know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil  depending  not  on  their 
decrees,  we  may  safdy  be  ignorant  of  their  notions;  and 
therefore  in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  use  their 
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words  with  a  due  cleainesa  mid  pei-spicuity,  we  may  lay 
them  aside,  aud  without  aay  iojury  done  tkem,  refwlve  thiis 
with  otuselTes, 

"Si  uon  via  intelligi,  debea  negligi." 

1 1.  Names  of  Substances  of  doubtful  SignykcUion. — ^If  the 
aignification  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  be  ■uncertain,  "be- 
cause there  be  no  real  standards  existing  in  nature  to  which 
those  ide^fl  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  may  be  adjasted, 
the  names  of  substances  are  of  a  doubtful  signification  for  a 
contrary  reason,  viz.,  because  the  ideas  tkey  stand  for  are 
supposed  conformable  te  the  reaUty  of  things,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  standards  made  by  Kature.  In  orir  ideas  of  sub- 
Btanoes  we  have  not  the  liberty,  aa  in  mixed  modes,  to  fiume 
what  comfainations  we  think  fit,  to  Ixj  the  characteristical 
notes  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by.  In  these  we  must 
follow  Nature,  suit  ouf  complex  ideas  to  rml  existences,  aad 
r^ulate  the  signification  of  their  names  by  the  things  them- 
aelves,  if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  signs  of  them,  and 
■tand  for  them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  jmttems  to 
follow;  but  patterns  that  will  make  the  signification  of 
their  names  veiy  unceitaiu ;  for  uomes  must  he  of  a  veiy 
unsteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  be 
known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and  tm- 
certaiflily. 

12.  Names  of  Subskmces  referred,  1.  To  real  Essences  tliat 
cannot  be  known. — The  name.-?  of  substances  have,  as  has 
been  shown,  a  double  reference  in  their  ordinary  use. 

^irst,  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  stand  for,  and  so  their 
Mgnification  is  supposed  to  agree  to,  the  reaJ  constitution  of 
things,  from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  ajid  in  which 
they  all  centre.  But  this  real  constitution,  or  (as  it  is  apt  to 
be  called)  essence,  being  utterly  unknown  to  us,  any  sound 
that  b  put  to  stand  for  it  must  be  very  uncertain  in  its 
application;  and  it  will  be  inipoaiiible  to  know  what  things 
are  or  ought  to  be  called  a  horse,  or  antimony,  when  those 
words  are  put  for  real  essences  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at 
all.  And  therefore  in  this  supposition,  the  names  of  sub- 
Btauces  being  refen-ed  to  standards  that  cannot  b^  Vani'jm., 
their  significations  can  never  he  adjuatcd  awi  e^'sWa^aSt  V 
Uiose  standmiis. 
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13.  SeeoncUy,  to  eo-eaxUxng  QuaiitiM,  which  an  known  but 
vmperfeMy. — Secondly,  The  simple  ideas  that  are  fonnd  to 
co-exist  in  substances  being  that  which  their  names  imme- 
diately signify,  these,  as  united  in  the  several  sorts  of  things, 
are  the  proper  standards  to  which  their  names  are  referred, 
and  by  which  their  significations  may  be  best  rectified :  but 
neither  will  these  archetypes  so  well  serve  to  this  purpose 
as  to  leave  these  names  without  veiy  various  and  uncertain 
significations;  because  these  simple  ideas  that  co-exist  and 
are  united  in  the  same  subject  being  veiy  numerous^  and 
having  ail  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  specific  idea 
which  the  specific  name  is  to  stand  for,  men,  though  they 
propose  to  themselves  the  very  same  subject  to  consider,  yet 
fiitime  very  dififerent  ideas  about  it;  and  so  the  name  they 
use  for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  several  men,  yery 
different  significations.  The  simple  qualities  which  make  up 
the  complex  ideas  being  most  of  them  powers  in  relation  to 
changes  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in  or  receive  from  other 
bodies,  are  almost  infinite.  He  that  shall  but  observe  -what 
a  great  variety  of  alterations  any  one  of  the  baser  metals  is 
apt  to  receive  firom  the  different  application  only  of  fire^  and 
how  much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them  will 
receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chynust,  by  the  application  of 
other  bodies,  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  count  the  {«o- 
perties  of  any  sort  of  bodies  not  easy  to  be  collected  and 
completely  known  by  the  ways  of  inquiiy  which  our  faculties 
are  capable  o£  They  being  therefore  at  least  so  many,  that 
no  man  can  know  the  precise  and  definite  number,  they  are 
■differently  discovered  by  different  men,  according  to  their 
various  skill,  attention,  and  ways  of  handling;  who  therefore 
cannot  choose  but  have  different  ideas  of  the  same  substance^ 
and  therefore  make  the  signification  of  its  common  name 
very  various  and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stances being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are  supposed 
to  co-exist  in  nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his 
complex  idea  those  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  imited  to- 
gether. For  though  in  the  substance  of  gold  one  satisfies 
himseK  with  colour  and  weight,  yet  another  thinks  solubility 
in  aq.  regia  as  necessaiy  to  be  joined  with  that  colour  in  his 
ide»  of  ^Id,  as  any  one  does  its  fusibility ;  solubility  in 
aq.  iegi&  being  &  quality  as  constantly  joined  wvih  its  oolcmr 
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and  weight  as  fusibility  or  any  other;  others  put  into  it 
ductility  or  fixedness,  &c,,  as  they  have  heen  taught  by 
ttadition  or  experience.  Who  of  all  these  has  established 
the  right  signifioation  of  the  word,  gold?  or  who  shall  be 
the  judge  to  determinel  Each  has  his  standard  in  nature, 
which  he  appeals  to,  and  with  reason  thinks  he  has  the  same 
ri^t  to  put  into  hia  complex  idea  signified  by  the  word  gold, 
those  qualities,  which,  npon  trial,  he  has  found  united;  as 
another  who  baa  not  so  well  examined  has  to  leave  them 
out;  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to  put  in 
others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of  these  qualities  being  the 
true  ground  of  their  union  in  one  complex  idea,  who  can  say 
one  of  them  has  more  reason  to  be  put  in  or  left  out  than 
another?  From  hence  it  will  unavoidably  foDow,  that  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances  in  men  using  the  same  names 
for  them,  will  be  very  various,  and  so  the  significations  of 
those  nam  63  very  uncertain. 

14.  Thirdly,  To  co-existinff  Qualitiea  which  are  known  but 
impeffedly.  —  Beaidea,    there  is  scarce  any  particular  thing 
existing,  which,  in  some  of  its  simple  ideas,  does  not  com-    I 
municate  with  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  less  number  of  par-    ■ 
ticolar  beings :  who  shall  determine  in  this  case  which  are 
those  that  are  to  make  up  the  precise  collection  that  is  to  be     _ 
signified  by  the  specific  name?  or  can  with  any  just  authority    ■ 
prescribe  which  obvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be  left    ■ 
out^  or  which  more  secret  or  more  particular  are  to  be  put 
into  thci  signification  of  the  name  of  any  substance?     All 
which  together  seldom  or  never  Ml  to  produce  that  various 
and  doubtful  sigaification  in  the  names  of  substances  which 
causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mistakes,  when  we  come 
to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

15.  WUh  this  Imperfection — they  may  serve  far  eimi,  bui 
not  U>ell/or  phUosophiccd  Use, — It  is  true,  aa  to  civil  and  com- 
mon conversation,  the  general  names  of  substances,  regulated 
ia  their  ordinary  signification  by  some  obvious  qualities,  (as 
by  the  shape  and  figure  in  things  of  known  seminal  propa- 
gation, and  in  other  substances,  for  the  most  part  by  colour, 
joined  with  some  other  sensible  qualities,)  do  well  enough  to 
design  the  things  men  would  bo  understood  to  speak  of:  and 
so  they  usually  conceive  well  enough  the  suVjaVasiceft  -wtWiSiS* 
by  the  word  gold  or  apple,  to  distingaisii  ^e  Qa«  tcwsi  "Otv* 
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other.  But  in  philosophical  inquiries  and  debates^  ■when 
general  truths  are  to  be  established,  and  oonseqaeaoea  drawn 
from  positions  laid  down,  there  the  preciae  aignifioation  of 
the  names  of  substances  -will  be  found  not  onlj  not  to  be  well 
established,  but  also  very  hard  to  be  sa  Foe  example :  he 
that  shall  make  malleablenees  or  a  certain  degree  of  fixed- 
ness a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  'pMpo- 
sitions  conoeming  gold,  and  draw  consequences  from  than 
that  will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from  gold,  taken  in  such 
a  signification :  but  yet  such  as  another  man  can  never  be 
forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who  makes 
not  malleablenees  or  the  same  degree  of  fixednesB  part  of 
that  complex  idea  that  the  naime  gold,  in  his  use  of  it,  stands 
for. 

16.  iTUtance,  lAquar. — ^This  is  a  natural  and  almoat  un- 
avoidable imperfection  in  ahuost  all  the  names  of  subatanoea 
in  all  lang^uages  whatsoever,  which  men  will  easily  find 
when,  once  passing  from  confused  or  loose  notions,  they 
come  to  more  strict  and  close  inquiries.  For  then  they  wiU 
be  convinced  how  doubtful  and  obscure  those  words  are  in 
their  signification  which  in  ordinary  use  appeared  very  dear 
and  detennmed.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very  learned 
and  ingenious  physicians,  where  by  chance  there  arose  a 
question,  whether  any  liquor  passed  through  the  filaments 
of  the  nerves.  The  debate  having  been  managed  a  good 
while  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  (who  Jiad 
been  used  to  suspect  that  the  greatest  part  of  disputes  word 
more  about  the  signification  of  words  than  a  real  difference 
in  the  conception  of  things)  desired,  that,  before  they  went 
any  further  on  in  this  dispute,  they  would  first  examine  and 
establish  amongst  them,  what  the  word  liquor  signified. 
They  at  first  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal,  and  had 
they  been  persons  less  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  hav9 
taken  it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one :  since  there 
was  no  one  there  that  thought  not  himself  to  understand  very 
perfectly  what  the  word  liquor  stood  for,  which  I  think,  too, 
none  of  the  most  perplexed  names  of  substances.  However, 
they  were  pleased  to  comply  with  my  motion;  and  upon 
examination  found  that  the  signification  of  that  word  was  not 
80  settled  or  certain  as  they  had  all  imagined ;  but  that  each 
o!  them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  different  complex  idea.     This 
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made  them   perceive  that  the  main  of  their  dispute  was 

about  the  siguificatiou  of  that  term;  and  that  they  differed 

very  little  in  their  opinions  concerning  some  fluid  and  subtle 

mutter,  passing  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves ;  though 

hit  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  whether  it  was  to  be  called  liquor 

Lor  no — a  thing,  which,  when  considered,  they  thought  it  not 

v.vortii  the  contending  about,* 

17.  Instance,  Gold. — How  much  this  is  the  caae  in  the 
greatest  part  of  disputes  that  men  are  engaged  so  hotly  in, 
mi.  shall  perhaps  have  an  occasion  in  another  place  to  take 
Blotice.  Let  la  only  here  consider  a  little  more  exactly  the 
fore-montioned  instance  of  the  irord  gold,  and  we  shall  see 
how  hard  it  is  precisely  to  determine  its  signification.  I 
think  all  agree  to  make  it  stand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yel- 
low shining  colour  j  which  being  the  idea  to  which  children 
have  annexed  that  name,  the  ahining  yellow  part  of  a  pea- 
cock's tail  is  properly  to  them  gold.  Others  finding  Risi- 
bility joined  with  that  yellow  colour  in  cei'tain  parcels  of 
matter,  make  of  that  combination  a  complex  idea,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  gold,  to  denote  a  sort  of  substances;  and 
SD  exclude  from  being  gold  all  such  yeOow  shining  bodies 
by  fire  will  be  reduced  to  ash«;  and  admit  to  be  of  that 

*  Tho  oontrovorey  liere  alluded  to  still  remains  imsettled;  the  hypo- 

of  phjHioIogists  on  tho  Buhject  Hieing  in  fact  as  numerous  as  ever, 

diimenbjicli  reproBents  the  present  state  of   opinion  among   scientific 

men ;  ajid  from  hJB  account  the  reiuler  will  proljably  infer  tluvt  the  dispute 

I  Ukely  to  ha  co-hisiing  with  physiology  itsotf.     Speaking  cf  the  nature  of 

!  nervea,  he  obserTos : — "Mostopinions  on  this  subject  may  be  divided 

_        two  cI&ssGs :  the  one  regards  the  actions  uf  tho  nervous  system  aa 

(Mnaisting  in  an  oscillatory  motion ;  the  other  abscribes  it  to  the  motion 

of  a  certain  fluid,  wbose  nature  in  a  matter  of  dispute^  by  some  called 

r1  spirits,   and  supposed  to  run  in  vessels ;  liy  others  concmved  to 

a.  matter  analogous  to  fire,  to  light,  to  a  peculiar  tether,  to  oxygen, 

electricity,  or  to  magnetism,   &o.     Although  I  would  by  no  meiinB 

Bent  to  either  of  these  opinions,   I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 

;  arguments  brought  by  one  party  agivinet  the  hypothesis  of  the  other, 

nocBssarily  bo  mada  in  proportion  to  the  subtjety  either  of  the  on- 

ations   (if  any  such  exist)   of  the  nerves,   or  to  that  of  the  nervous 

Buid.     These  two  hypotheses  may  perhaps  be  united,   by  supposing  a 

nervous  fluid,   thrown  into  osdlliitory  vibrations  by  the  action  of  stimu- 

^^ts.     The  analogy  between  the  stnioture  of  the  brain  and  some  aecret- 

Wj/K  orgKDa  favoura  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  nervous  Jinid.     But 

^pEes  and  canals  are  evidently  no  more  reiiuisite  for  its  c»nv«i^s\\c^e,  ^iJoaxv 

they  we  requisite  in  bibuJous  jjaper.  or  any  ottiet  ■mB.\erialessi"^Vti';3«i.^'« 

(Physiology,  §  222,  et  aeq.)— En. 
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species,  or  to  be  comprehended  under  that  name  gold,  onlj 
sach  substances  as,  haying  that  shining  yellov  colonr,  will 
by  fire  be  reduced  to  fusion  and  not  to  adies.  Another,  by 
the  same  reason,  adds  the  weight,  which,  being  a  quality  as 
straightly  joined  with  that  colour  as  its  fusibility,  he  thmks 
has  the  same  reason  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  sig- 
nified by  its  name ;  and  therefore  the  other  made  np  of  body, 
of  such  a  colonr  and  fusibility,  to  be  imperfect;  and  so  on 
of  all  the  rest :  wherein  no  one  can  show  a  i°eason  why  some 
of  the  inseparable  qualities  that  are  always  united  in  nature 
should  be  put  into  the  nominal  essence,  and  others  left  out; 
or  why  the  word  gold  signifying  that  sort  of  body  the  ring 
on  his  finger  is  made  o^  should  determine  that  sort  rather 
by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  than  by  its  ^ooloiir, 
weight,  and  solubility  in  aq.  regia:  since  the  diBSoIving  it 
by  that  liquor  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  fusion  by  fire; 
and  they  are  both  of  them  nothing  but  the  relation  whioh 
that  substance  has  to  two  other  bodies,  which  have  a  power 
to  operate  di£ferently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right  is  it  that 
fusibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  essence  si^oified  by  the 
word  gold,  and  solubility  but  a  property  of  it)  or  why  is 
its  colonr  part  of  the  essence^  and  its  maUeableneas  but  a 
property^  That  which  I  mean  is  this,  that  these  being  all 
but  properties,  depending  on  its  real  constitution,  and  nothing 
but  powers,  either  active  or  passive,  in  reference  to  other 
bodies,  no  one  has  authority  to  determine  the  signification 
of  the  word  gold  (as  referred  to  such  a  body  existing  in 
nature)  more  to  one  collection  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that 
body  than  to  another;  whereby  the  signification  of  that 
name  must  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain ;  since,  as  has  been 
said,  several  people  observe  several  properties  in  the  same 
substance,  and  I  think  I  may  say  nobody  at  alL  And  there- 
fore we  have  but  veiy  imperfect  descriptions  of  things,  and 
words  have  very  uncertain  significations. 

18.  The  Nvmiea  of  tmrnpLe  Ideas  the  lea^  doubtful. — From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been 
before  remarked,  viz.,  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are, 
of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to  mistakes,  and  that  for  these 
reasons:  Fint,  Because  the  ideas  they  stand  for  being  eaoh 
bat  one  single  perception  are  much  easier  got,  and  more 
aiearfy-  retamed  than  the  more  complex  ones,  and  thereflDre 
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are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  nsually  attends  those 
compounded  ones  of  substances  and  mixed  modes,  in  which    _ 
the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  that  make  them  up  are    m 
not  easily  agrood,  and   so  readily  kept  in  the  mind;  and    ■ 
Secondly,   Because  they   are   neTer  referred   to  any   other 
essence,  but  barely  that  perception  they  immediately  signify: 
which  reference  is  that  which  renders  the  signification  of  the 
names  of  Bubstancea  naturally  so  peiplexed,  and  gives  occa- 
sion to  ao  many  disputes.     Men  tliat  do  not  perversely  uae 
their  words,  or  on  purpose  set  themselres  to  cavU,  seldom 
miatake  in  any  language  whiloh  they  are  acquainted  with, 
the  use  and  signiflcation  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas,     Whit© 
and  sweet,  yellow  ai\d  bitter,  cany  a  very  obvious  meaning 
with  them,  which  every  one  precisely  comprehends,  or  eaaily 
perceives  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  seeks  to  be  informed  j  but 
what  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  modesty  or  fingaUty 
Btand  for  in  another's  use  is  not  ao  certainly  known,  and 
however  we  aiij  apt  to  think  we  well  enough  know  what  is 
meant  by  gold  or  iron ;  yet  the  precise  complex  idea  others    _ 
make  them  the  signs  of,  is  not  so  certain,  and  I  believe  it  ia    ■ 
very  seldom  that,  in  speaier  and  hearer,  they  stand  for  exaictly    ■ 
the  same  coUection;   which  must  needs  produce  mistakes 
and   disputes   when   they  era  made   use   of  in   discouraes, 
wherein  men  have  to  do  with  universal  propositions^  and 
would  settle  in  their  minds  universal  truths,  and  consider 
the  consequences  that  follow  Scorn  them. 

19.  And  next  to  tkem,  simple  Modes. — By  the  same  rule, 
the  names  of  .simple  modes  are,  next  to  those  of  simple  id^is, 
least  liable  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  especially  those  of 
figure  and  number,  of  which  men  have  so  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.  Who  ever  that  had  a  mind  to  understand  them  mis- 
took the  ordinary  meaning  of  seven,  or  a  triangle?  and  in 
general  the  least  compounded  ideas  in  eveiy  kind  have  the 
least  dubious  names. 

20.  The  moet  doubt/id  are  (Jie  Names  of  mry  compounded 
mixed  Modes  and  Substances, — Mixed  modes,  therefore,  that  are 
made  np  but  of  a  few  and  obrions  simple  ideas,  have  usually 
names  of  no  veiy  uncertain  signification.  But  the  names  of 
mixed  modes,  which  comprehend  a  great  number  of  simigle 
ideas,  are  commonly  of  a  veiy  doubtfal  aud  lOLni^fcTniiMei. 
tD^mng,  BB  has  been  shown.     The  names  oS  aabsHasicsa'Xieia?, 
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annexed  to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  esaenoes  nor  exact 
r^resentations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred  to^  are  liable 
to  jet  greater  imperfection  and  uncertainty,  espedally  -when 
we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

21.  Why  this  Irnper/ection  charged  upon  Words. — ^The  great 
disorder  that  happens  in  our  names  of  substances  prooeeding, 
for  the  most  part,  from  our  want  of  knowledge  and  inability 
to  penetrate  into  their  real  constitutions,  it  may  probably  be 
wondered  why  I  charge  this  as  an  imperfection  rather  upon 
our  words  than  understandings.  This  exception  has  so 
much  appearance  of  justice,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
give  a  reason  why  I  have  followed  this  method.  I  must 
confess,  then,  that,  when  I  first  began  this  discourse  of  the 
understanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  least 
thought  that  any  consideration  of  words  was  at  all  neoessaiy 
to  it;  but  when,  having  passed  over  the  original  and  composition 
of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of 
our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  so  near  a  connexion  with 
words,  that,  unless  their  force  and  manner  of  signification 
were  first  well  observed,  there  could  be  very  little  said  clearly 
and  pertinently  concerning  knowledge,  which  being  conver- 
sant about  truth,  had  constantly  to  do  with  propositions; 
and  though  it  terminated  in  thiugs,  yet  it  was  for  the  most 
part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of  words,  that  they  seemed 
'.  scarce  separable  from  our  general  knowledge;  at  least  they 
interpose  themselves  so  much  between  our  understandings 
and  the  truth  which  it  would  contemplate  and  apprehend, 
that,  like  the  medium  through  which  visible  objects  pass, 
their  obscurity  and  disorder  do  not  seldom  cast  a  mist  before 
our  eyes,  and  impose  upon  our  understandings.  If  we  con- 
sider, in  the  faUaoies  men  put  upon  themselves  as  well  as 
others,  and  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and  notions,  how 
great  a  part  is  owing  to  words,  and  their  uncertain  and  mis- 
taken significations,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think  this  no 
small  ol»tacle  in  the  way  to  knowledge;  which  I  conclude 
we  are  the  more  carefiilly  to  be  warned  of,  because  it  has 
been  so  £u:  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  inconvenience^ 
that  the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been  made  the  business  of 
men's  study,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  learning  and 
subtilty,  as  we  shaU  see  in  the  following  chapter.  But  I  am 
Mpt.  to  imagiae,  t2ia<^  were  the  imperfections  of  language,  as 
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the  instrument  of  knowledge,  moi-e  thoroughly  weighed,  a 
great  many  of  the  controversies  that  make  atich  a,  noise  in  the 
■world,  woald  of  themselvea  cease  j  and  the  way  to  knowledge, 
and  jierhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  thanit  does. 

22.  This  sltfndd  teach  tia  Moderaivyn.  in  impoamg  our  own     m 
Sense  of  old  Authors. — Sure  I  am  that  the  aigniJication  ot     1 
words  in  all  language  dopendiug  very  much  on  the  thoughts, 
notions,  and  ideas  of  him  that  uses  them,  must  unavoidably 

be  of  great  uncertainty  to  men  of  the  same  language  and 
country.     This  is  so  evident  in  the  Greek  authors,  that  be      _ 
that  shall  peruse  their  writings  will  find  in  almost  every  one  of     ■ 
them  a  distinct  language,  though  the  same  words.     But  when     * 
to  this  natm-al  difficulty  in  every  country  there  shall  be  added 
different  countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  speakera  and 
writers  had  very  different  notions,  tempers,  customs,  ornaments, 
and  figures  of  speech,  &c.,  every  one  of  which  influenced  the     m 
Bignification  of  their  words  tht^n,  though  to  us  now  they  are     I 
lost  and  unknown ;  it  would  become  us  to  be  charitable  on© 
to  another  in   our    interpretations  or  misunderstanding  of 
those  ancient  writings ;  which,  though  of  great  concernment 
to  be  understood,  are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of 
speech,  which  (if  we  except  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and 
some  very  obvious  things)  is  not  capable,  without  a  constant 
defining  the  terms,  of  conveying  the  sense  and  intention  of 
the  Bjieaker,  without  any  manner  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
to    the   hearer.      And    in   discourses    of  religion,  law,    and 
morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  highest  concernment,  bo 
there  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty, 

23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of  this. 
Though  everything  said  in  the  text  be  infallibly  torae,  yet 
the  reailer  may  be — nay,  cannot  choose  but  bo  very  fallible 
in  the  understanding  of  it.     Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that 
the  will  of  God,  when  clothed  in  words,  should  be  liable  to 
that  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  unavoidably  attends  that 
sort  of  conveyance;  when  even  his  Son,  whilst  clothed  in 
flesh,  was  subject  to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of    M 
human  nature,  ain  excepted.     And  we  ought  to  magnify  his    | 
goodness  that  he  hath  spread  before  all  the  world  such  legible 
diaTBcters  of  his  worts  and  providence,  atid  ^wea  ^  ■ewlq.- 
kind  ao  sufficient  s  Jigit  of  reason,  that  ttxe^  \«  -^Vcrei.  "Ckl^ 
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'written  word  never  came,  could  not  (whenever  they  set 
themselves  to  search)  either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since,  then,  the  precepts  of 
natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelligible  to  all  man^ 
kind,  and  seldom  come  to  be  controverted;  and  other  revealed 
truths  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  books  and  languages  are 
liable  to  the  common  and  natural  obscurities  and  difficulties 
incident  to  words;  methinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more 
careful  and  diligent  in  observing  the  former,  and  less  magis- 
terial, positive,  and  imperious,  in  imposing  our  own  senae  and 
interpretations  of  the  ktter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  ABnSE  OF  WORDS. 

1.  Ahute  of  Words. — Besides  the  imperfection  that  ia 
naturally  in  language,  and  the  obscurity  and  confusion  that 
is  so  hard  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several 
wilful  &ults  and  neglects  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  this 
way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render  these  signs  less 
clear  and  distinct  in  their  signification  than  naturally  they 
need  to  ba 

2.  Firisl,  Words  toithout  any,  or  without  dear  Ideal. — ^First^ 
f  In  this  kind  the  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  is,  the  using 
I  of  words  without  clear  amil-flistinct  ideas;  or,  which  is  worse^ 
I  'S^Dsl  wiCEo^  anything  ^dgniifie^  Oi  iheso  there  are  two 
'    scHs. 

1.  One  may  observe  in  all  languages  certain  words,  that, 
if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found  in  their  first  original  and 
their  appropriated  use  not  to  stand  for  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.  These,  for  the  most  part,  the  several  sects  of  philosophy 
and  religion  have  introduced;  for  their  authors  or  promoters, 
either  tweeting  something  singnlar  and  out  of  the  way  of 
common  apprehensions,  or  to  support  some  strange  opinions, 
or  cover  some  weakness  of  their  hypothesis,  seldom  &U  to 
coin  new  words,  and  sndi  as,  when  they  come  to  be  examined, 
may  justly  be  called  insignificant  terms.  For  having  either 
had  no  determinate  collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them  when 
th^  were  first  invented;  or  at  least  such  as,  if  well  examined, 
will  be  found  inconsistent^  it  ia  no  wonder,  i^  after  inward. 
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I    the  vulgar  use  of  the  same  party  they  remain  empty  aotmda. 
I    with  litUe  or  ao  jtgaification  amongst  those  who  thmk  it"* 
I    enough  to  have  them  often  In  their  months,  as  the  distin- 
I    guoshing  chajactera  of  their  church  or  gchoqJJ  without  much 
I    trouhling  their  heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precise  ideas 
I    they  stand  for.     I  shall  not  need  here  to  heap  up  instances — 
I    every  man's  reading  and  conversation  will  sufficiemtly  furnish 
I    him,  or  if  he  wants  to  bo  better  stored,  the,,  great  mint- 
masters  of  this  kind  of  terms,  T  mean  the  fSchoolmeQ,  and  // 
1  /metaphysicians  (under  which  I  think  the  dispiHing  natural  j  w( 
I    and  moral  jihilosophers  of  these  latter  ages  may  be  compre- 
'    tended)  have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  him.  ■ 

3.  H,  Others  there  be  who  extend  this  abuse  jet  further,  I 
who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which,  in  their 
prinoary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  neg- 
ligence they  familiarly  use  words  which  the  propriety  of 
knguA^  has  affixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without  any 
distinct  meaning  at  all.  Wisdom,  glory,  grace,  &C.,  are 
woinda  frequent  enough  in  every  man's  mouth;  but  if  a  great 
many  of  those  who  use  them  should  be  asked  what  they 
mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  not  know  what 
to  answer:  a  plain  proof,  that,  though  they  have  learned 
those  BouudB,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue'  end,  yet 
there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which 
are  to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them. 

4.  Occasioned  by  lea/ming.  Namet  htfore  tlte  Ideas  thei/  be- 
long to. — Men  having  been  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to 
learn  words  which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  they 
knew  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they  were 
anneaced,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were 
thought  to  stand  for,  they  usuaUy  continue  to  do  so  aU  their 
lives  J  and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in 
their  minds  determined  ideas,  they  use  their  words  for  such 
unateafly  and  confused  notions  as  they  have ;  contenting 
themselves  writh  the  same  words  other  people  use :  as  if  their 
very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  Banie 
meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with  in  the  ordi- 
nary occurreaoes  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  bo 
underEtood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  "BWi  ao 
yet  this  inadgnificaocy  in  their  words,  wKen.  'ftiej  cnoA 
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reason  oonceming  either  their  tenets  or  interest,  numiftstl^ 
fills  their  diBCouise  with  abundance  of  empty  nnintelligible 
noise  and  jargon,  especially  in  moral  matters,  where  the 
words  for  the  most  part  standing  for  arbitrary  and  nnmerooB 
collections  of  ideas,  not  r^ularly  and  permanently  united  in 
nature,  their  bare  sotmds  are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at 
least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them. 
Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  amongst  their  neigh- 
bours; and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  what  thJey 
stand  fur,  use  them  confidently,  without  mnoh  trooblii^; 
their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning;  whweby,  besides 
the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that,  as  in  such 
discourses  they  seldom  are  in  the  right,  so  they  are  as  seldom 
j  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong;  it  being  all  one 
I  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  ^eir  mistakes  who 
I     have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  ^ragTant__))f  his 


(;[ggTant__))f  1 
guSTTo  be  i 


habitation  who  has  no  settled  abod&  This  I  guess  to  be  so, 
and  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others  whether  it 
be  so  or  not. 

6.  II.  Unsteady  Applicaiwn  qf  them. — Secondly,  Another 
gi-eat  abuse  of  words  is  inconstancy  in  the  use  of  them.  It 
is  hard  to  find  a  discourse  wntten  on  any  subject,  especially 
of  controversy,  wherein  one  shall  not  observe,  if  be  retbd  wilji 
attention,  the  same  words  (and  those  commonly  the  most 
material  in  the  discourse,  and  upon  which  the  argument 
turns)  used  sometimes  for  one  collection  of  simple  ideas,  and 
sometimes  for  another;  which  is  a  perfect  abuse  of  language : 
!;  words  being  intended  for  signs  of  my  ideas  to  vfakfd  them 
jj  known  to'  others,  not  by  any  natural  signifioation,.but  bj  a 
H  yolimtary  imposition,  it  is  plaiii  cheat  and  aEnse,  when'T 
make  them  stand  sometimes  for  one  thing  and  sometimes  for 
another;  the  wilful  doing  whereof  can  be  imputed  to  nothing 
but  great  folly,  or  greater  dishonesty.  And  a  man  in  his 
accounts  with  anothe^  may,  with  as  much  fairness  make  the 
characters  of^numbera^stand  sometimes  for  one  and  sometimes 
for  another  collection  of  units  (v.  g.,  this  character,  3,  stands 
sometimes  for  three^  sometimes  for  four,  and  sometimes 'for 
eight)  as  in  his  discourse  or  reasoning  make  the  same  words 
stand  for  difierenl  collections  of  simple  ideas.  If  men  should 
do  BO  in  their 'reckoningut  I  wonder  who  would  have  to  do 
ndti  iiiemt    One  wfib  would  speak  thus  in  the  afiairs  and 
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business  of  the  world,  and  call  8  eometimes  seven,  and  some- 
times nine,  as  beat  served  his  advantage,  would  presently 
have  clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two  names  men  are  com- 
monly disgusted  with.  And  yet  in  arguingB  and  learned 
contests,  the  same  sort  of  proceedings  passes  commonly  for 
wit  and  learning ;  but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  dishonesty 
Jiian_the  iiiijplru-iii;:  nf  ivnint-rs  in  the  .c&stiag  up  a  debt; 
.afid  the  cliciit  the  ^'ii.';m:r.  ijy  liow  much  truth  is  of  greater 
g^criiiiiii.uf  :iijil  value  than  money, 

6.  m,  Ajjided  Obsciiriiy  bff  iorong  Applkaikin, — Thirdly, 
Another  abuse  of  language  is  an.  affected  obscurity,  by  either 
applying  old  words  to  new  and  uuustial  aignificatiouSj  of  in- 
troducing new  and  ambiguous  terms,  without  defining  either; 
or  else  putting  them  so  together,  as  may  confound  their  ordi- 
nary meaning.  Though  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  has  been 
moat  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  sects  have  not  been  wholly 
clear  of  it.  There  are  scarce  any  of  them  that  are  not  cum- 
bered with  some  difficulties  (such  is  the  imperfection  of 
hnman  knowledge)  which  they  have  been  f(iin  to  cover  with 
obscurity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  signification  of  words, 
which,  like  a  (mist^before  people's  eyes,  might  hinder  their 
weak  parts  from  "Eeing  discovered.  That  boiiy  and  es  tension 
in  common  use  stand  for  two  distinct  ideas,  is  plain  to  any 
one  that  will  but  reflect  a  little,  For  were  their  signification 
precisely  the  same,  it  would  be  proper,  and  as  inteUigjble  to 
a»y,  the  body  of  an  extension,  aa  the  extension  of  a  body; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  cenfound 
their  signification.  To  this  abuse,  and  the  miBchiefs  of  con- 
founding the  signification  of  words,  logixi  and  the  libei&l 
sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  schoolsjhave  given 
reputation ;  and  the  admired  art  of  disputing  hath  add^ 
much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  languages,  whilst  it  has 
been  made  use  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  signification  of 
ypTf4i^  Tnnn?  tlian  to  discover  the  knowledge  and  truth  of 
things;  and  he  that  will  look  into  that  sort  of  learned 
writings,  wiU  find  the  words  there  much  more  obscure, 
nncertain,  and  undetermined  in  their  meaning,  than  they  are 
in  ordinary  conversation. 

7.  Loffic  and  Dispute  have  mneh  eoTitriiided  to  (/m,— This 
is  unavoidably  to  be  so,  where  men's  parts  and  leiturdsvg,  -wcvi 
estimated  by  their  BkUl  in  disputing.     And  it  Te^vA-aJuLOTi. 
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rewaid  shall  attend  these  conqnests,  whioh  depend  mostly  on 
the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit 
of  man  so  employed,  should  perplex,  involve,  and  subtilize 
the  signification  of  sounds,  so  as  never  to  want  something  to 
say  in  opposing  or  defending  any  question ;  the  victory  T)eing 
adjudged  not  to  him  who  had  truth  on  his  side^  bat  tiie  last 
word  in  the  dispute. 

8.  CcUling  it  SvhtQty. — ^This,  though  a  very  useless  skill, 
and  that  which  I  think  the  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of 
knowledge,  hath  yet  passed  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and 
esteemed  names  of  subtilty  and  acuteneas,  and  has  had  the 
applause  of  the  schools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  world.*  And  no  wonder,  since  the  philoso- 
phers of  old,  (the  disputing  and  wrangling  philosophers,  I 
paean  such  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  reason  taxes,)  and  the 

;,  schoolmen^ince,  aiming  at  glory  and  esteem  for  their  great 
SBd~imttersal  knowledge,  easier  a  great  deal  to  be  pretended 
to  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  expedient  to  cover 
their  ignorance  with  a  curious  and  inexplicable  web  of  py- 
plexed  words,  and  procure  to  themselves  the  admiraticni  of 
others  by  unintelligible  terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder 
because  they  could  not  be  understood  ;  whilst  it  appears  in 
all  history,  that  these  profound  doctors  were  no  wiser  nor 
more  nsefol  than  their  neighbours,  and  brought  but  small 
advantage  to  human  life  or  the  societies  wherein  they  lived ; 
unless  the  coining  of  new  words  where  they  produced  no  new 
things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or  obscuring  the 
signification  of  old  ones,  and  so  bringing  all  things  into 
question  and  dispute,  were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  life  <£ 
man,  or  worthy  commendation  and  reward. 

9.  This  Lea/nwng  very  little  bene/Ua  Society. — ^For,  notwith- 
standing these  learned  disputants,  these  all-knowing  doctors, 
it  was  to  the  unscholastic  statesman  that  the  governments  of 
the  world  owed  their  peace,  ddence,  and  liberties ;  and  from 
the  illiterate  and  contemned  mechanic']](a  name  of  disgrace) 
that  tbey  reqeivisd  the  improvements  of.  useful  arts.  Never- 
theless, this 'artificial  ignorance  and  learned  gibberish  pre- 
vailed mightUy'in'  these  last  ages,  by  the  interest  and  artlfioe 
of  those  who  found  no  easier  way  to  that  pitch  of  authority 

*  For  example^  in  bis  Hennotimua,  Anglez,  and  Sale  of  the  Pbiloso- 
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and  tlominioQ  they  have  attained,  than  by  amusing  the  men 
of  business  and  ignorant,  witli  hard  words,  or  eniploying  the 
ingenioua  and  idle  in  intricate  diajjuitea  abont  unintelligible 
terms,  and  holding  them  perpetually  entangled  in  that^  end- 
less labyrinth.  Besides,  there  is  no  such  way  to  gain  ^- 
mittante  or  gifo  defence  to  strange  and  absurd  doctrines, 
as  to  guard  them  round-about  ^rith  legions  ofi  obscurej.  cloubt- 
luL|  and  undefined  wordfl,  which  yet  make  tbese  retreats 
more  liketlie~3eila  of  Tobbera,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the 
fortresses  of  fiiir  waniors,  which,  if  it  be  hai'd  to  get  them 
out  of,  it  is  not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  but  the 
briars  and  thorns,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are 
beset  with.  For  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the  mind 
of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  absurdity  but 
obscurity. 

10.  S^  dissiToyg  the  InstrUTneTits  of  KiMndedge  and  Coriir 
fmiJiie(Uw7i.-~~Th\iB  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping 
even  ioquiaitive  men  from  true  knowledge  hath  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  world,  and  ha,th  much  perplexed  whilst  it 
pretended  to  inform  the  understanding.  For  we  see  that 
other  well-meaning  and  wise  men,  whose  education  and  parts 
had  not  acquired  tliat  acutenesa,  could  intelhgibly  express 
themselves  to  one  another,  and  in  its  plain  use  make  a  benefit 
of  language.  But  though  unlearned  men  well  enough  under- 
stood the  words  white  and  black,  &c.,  and  had  constant 
notions  of  the  ideas  signified  by  those  words,  yet  there  were 
philosopbera  found  who  had  learning  and  subtility  enough  to 
prove  that  snow  was  black ;  i.  e.,  to  prove  that  white  was 
black.  Wbereby  they  had  the  advantage  to  destroy  the 
instruments  and  means  of  discourse^  conversation,  instruction, 
and  society,  whilst  with  great  art  and  subtilty  they  did  no 
more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  signification  of  words, 
and  thereby  render  language  less  useful  than  the  real  de- 
fects of  it  had  made  it ;  a  gift  which  the  illiterate  had  not 
attained  to. 

11.  Ag  wss/wi  Of  to  coT^fouTul  the  Sound  of  the  Letters. — 
These  learned  men  did  equally  iuatruct  men's  understandings 
and  profit  their  lives,  aa  he  who  should  alter  the  significa- 
tion of  known  characters,  and  by  a  subtle  device  of  learning, 
&r  surpassing  the  capacity  of  the  ilUterate,  A\]i\,  au4,^irA^t, 
should  in  bin  writing  show  that  he  could  "pat  K  icre  ^,  "a^ii. 
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D  for  E^  dec.,  to  the  no  small  admiration  and  benefit  of  his 
reader;  it  being  aa  senseless  to  put  bla(^  which  is  a  word 
agreed  on-  to  stand  for  one  sensible  idea,  to  put  it,  I  say, 
for  another,  or  the  contrary  idea;  Le.,  to  call  snow  black, 
as  to  put  this  mark  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to 
stand  for  one  modification  of  sound  made  by  a  certain  motion 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  for  B,  which  is  agreed  on  to  stand 
for  another  modification  of  sound  made  by  another  certain 
mode  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

1 2.  Tfm  A  rt  has  perplexed  Religion  and  JvsAee. — Nor  hath 
this  mischief  stopped  in  logical  niceties,  or  curious  empty 
speculations;  it  hath  invaded  the  great  concernments  of 
human  life  and  society — obscured  and  perplexed  the  material 
truths  of  law  and  divinity — bi-ought  confusion,  disorder,  and 
uncertainty  into  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  if  not  destroyed, 
yet  in  a  great  measure  rendered  useless  these  two  great  rules, 
religion  and  justice.  What  have  the  greatest  part  of  the 
comments  and  disputes  upon  the  laws  of  Gtod  and  man  served 
for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtful,  asud  perplex 
the  sense)    What  have  been  the  effect  of  thosi^ulti^ed 

'Curious  distinctions  and  acute  niceties  but  ^  obscurfty/an3 
uncertainty,  leaving  the  words  more  imiatem^T^'  and  the 
reader  more  at  a  loss?  How  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  princes 
speaking  or  writing  to  their  servants,  in  their  ordinary  com- 
mands are  easily  understood;  speaking  to  their  people  in 
.  their  laws,  are  not  so)  And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it 
not  often  happen  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity  very 
well  understands  a  text  or  a  law  that  he  reads,  till  he  consulte 
an  expositor  or  goes  to  counsel,  who,  by  that  time  he  hath 
done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  signify  either  nothing 
at  all,  or  what  he  pleases. 

13.  And  ought  not  to  pass  for  Lea/ming. — ^Whether  any 
by-interests  of  these  professions  have  occasioned  this,  I  will 
not  here  examine ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  considered  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind,  whose  concernment  it  is 
to  know  things  as  they  are,  and  to  do  what  they  ought,  and 
not  to  spend  their  lives  in  talking  about  them,  or  tossing 
words  to  and  fin;  whether  it  woidd  not  be  weU,  I  say,  that 
the  use  of  words  were  made  plain  and  direct,  and  that  lan- 
guage which  was  given  ns  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge 

aad  bond  of  Booietj,  afaonld  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth 
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and  unsettle  people's  rights,  to  raiai  mists  'and  render  un- 
intelligible both  morality  and  religion)  or  that  at  least,  if 
this  will  happeUj  it  should  not  be  thought  learning  or  know-  '] 

I  ledge  to  do  so? 
14.  IV.  Taking  thmn  /or  Things. — Fourthly,  Another 
giieat  abuse  of,  word*  is,  the  taking  them  for  things,  This, 
though  it  in  some  degree  concerns  all  names  in  general,  yet 
more  particularly  affects  those  of  substances,  To  this  abiise  ■ 
those  men  are  most  subject  who  most  confine  their  thonghtf" '  fl 
to  any  one  system,  and  give  themselves  up  into  a  firm  belief 
of  the  perfection  of  any  received  hypothesis;  whereby  th^ey 
come  to  be  persuaded  that  the  terms  of  that  sect  are  so  suitol 
to  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  perfectly  correspond  with 
their  real  existence.  Who  is  there  that  has  been  bred. up 
in  the  Peripatetic  philoaophyj  who  does  not  think  the  ten 
names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to  be 
exactly  conformable  to  the  natnre  of  things?  Who  is  there 
of  that  school  that  is  uot  persuaded  that  substantial  forofia, 
vegetative  smds,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  intentional  speci*a, 
&&,  are  something  reaU  These  words  men  have  learned 
irom  their  very  entrance  upon  knowledge,  and  have  found 
their  meters  and  systems  lay  great  stress  upon  them ;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opiniun,  that  they  aM-epjj.-' 
formable  to  nature,  and  are  the  representations  of  something 

»that  really  exisfs.  The  Platouists  have  their  sold  of  the 
•world,*  and  the  Epicureans  their  endeavour  towards  motion 
in  their  atoms,  when  at  rest.  There  is  scarce  any  sect  in 
philosophy  has  not  a  distinct   set  of  terms  that  others  im- 

tderstand  not;  but  yet  this  gibberish,  which,  in  the  weakness 
of  human  understanding,  serves  so  well  to  palliate  men's  ig- 
norance and  cover  their  eiToi-s,  comes,  by  familiar  use  amongst 
those  of  the  same  tribe,  to  aeem  the  most  important  part  of 
language,  and  of  all  other,  the  terras  the  most  significant; 
and  should  aerial  and  setherial  vehicles  come  once,  by  the 
prevalency  of  that  doctrine,  to  be  generally  received  any- 
where, no  doubt  those  terms  would  make  impressiions  on 
men's  minds,  so  as  to  establish  them  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
reality  of  snch  things,  as  much  as  Peripatetic  forms  and 
intentional  sjiecies  have  heretofore  done. 

15.  Instance,  in  3f alter.  —  How  much  aanvea  XsJtsax 

*  See  TeunemaDa  'a  Sistoiy  of  PliUosophy,  1 135  ■,  anilJi'pivaftYte 
'  iogJa  tstoieoi-am,  I  7,  diss.  1,  &. — Eli. 
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things  are  apt  to  mislead  the  understanding;  the  attentive 
reading  of  philosophical  writers  wonld  abundantly  diaooTer; 

'  and  that,  perhaps,  in  words  little  suspected  of  any  such.  nii»- 
"tiae.  I  shall  instance  in  one  only,  and  that  a  'very  familiar 
one:  how  many  intricate  disputes  have  there  b^m.  about 
ioatter,  as  if  there  were  some  such  thing  really  in  nature^ 

•diftiinct  firom  body,  as  it  is  evident  the  word  matter  stands 
for' an  idea  distinct  from  the  idea  of  body)     For  if  the  ideas 

'these  two  terms  stood  for  were  precisely  the  same,  they  might 
indifferently,  in  all  places,  be  put  for  one  anoth^.  But  we 
seejt  that,  tiiough  it  be  proper  to  say  there  is  one  matter  of 
ait  bodies,  one  cannot  say  there  is  one  body  of  all  matters: 
,tr^ . familiarly  say  one  body  is  bigger  than  another;  but  it 
sounds  harsh  (and  I  think  is  never  used)  to  say  one  matter 
is  bigger  than  another.  Whence  comee  this,  then)  viz.,  from 
hence :  that,  though  matter  and  body  be  not  really  distinct, 
bvi.  wherever  there  is  the  one  there  is  the  otharj  yet  mattor 
and.  body  stand  for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the 
one  is  incomplete,  and  but  a  part  of  the  other,  for  body 
stiuids  for  a  solid  extended  figured  substance,  whereof  matter 
is  but  a  partial  and  more  confused  conception;  it  seeming 
to  me  to  be  used  for  the  substance  and  solidity  of  body, 
trititiJut  taking  in  its  extension  and  figure;  and  therefore 
it  is,  that,  speaJdng  of  matter,  we  speak  of  it  always  as  one^ 
because  in  truth  it  expressly  contains  nothing  but  the  idea 
of  a  solid  substance,  which  is  everywhere  the  same,  every- 
where uniform.  This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more 
conceive  or  speak  of  different  matters  in  the  world  than  we 
do  of  different  solidities;  though  we  both  conceive  and  speak 
of  different  bodie«^  because  extension  and  figure  are  capable 
of  variation.  But  since  soUdity  cannot  exist  without  ex- 
tension and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of 
something  really  existing  under  that  precision,  has  no  doubt 
produced  those  obscure  and  unintelligible  discourses  and 
disputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and  books  of  philoso- 
phers concerning   materia  prima;*    which  imperfection  or 

*  Among  the  number  of  these  great  philosophere  was  Hudibraa,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  that  sage  chxoniclOT  who  celebrates  his  deeds : — 

"  Ai  he  professed, 
He  had  first  matter  seen  undressed ; 
He  tdok  her  naked,  all  slone, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on."  — ■'E». 
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abuse,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great  many  other  general 
terms  I  leave  to  be  considered.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at 
least  say,  that  we  should  have  a  gi-eat  many  fewer  disputes 
in  the  world  if  words  were  taken  for  what  they  ax^e,  the 
signs  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for  things  themselves.  Tor 
when  we  ai'gue  about  matter  or  any  the  like  term,  we  truly 
argue  only  about  the  idea  we  express  by  that  sound,  whether 
that  precise  idea  agree  to  anything  really  existing  in  nature 
or  no.  And  if  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make  their 
words  stand  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  obscurity  or 
wrangling  in  the  search  or  support  of  truth  that  there  ia. 

16.  This  iiiokei  Errors  lasting, — But  whatever  inconveni- 
ence foDows  from  thia  mistake  of  words,  this  I  am  sure,  that, 
by  constant  aud  familiar  use  they  charm  men  into  notions  far_ 
remote  from  the  truth  of  things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  persuade  any  one  that  the  words  which  his  father,  or 
schoolmaster,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  or  such  a  reverend 
doctor  used,  signified  nothing  that  really  existed  in  nature; 
which  perhaps  is  none  of  the  least  causes  that  men  are  so 
hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  mistakes,  even  in  opinicms  purely 
philoBopbical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  interest  but 
truth.  Por  the  words  they  have  a  long  time  been  used  to, 
remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  wrong 
notions  annexed  to  them  should  not  be  removed. 

17.  V.  Setting  them,  far  wJtat  they  cantwt  signifi/, — Fifthly, 
Another  abuse  of  words  is,  the  setting  them  in  the  place  of 
things  which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  signiiy.  We  may 
observe,  that,  in  the  genei-al  names  of  substances  whereof  the 
noKUBal  essences  are  only  known  to  us,  when  we  put  them 
into  propositions,  aud  affirm  or  deny  anything  about  them, 
we  do  most  commonly  tacitly  suppose  or  intend  thoy  should 
stand  for  the  real  essenc*  of  a  certain  sort  of  substances. 
For  when  a  man  says  gold  is  malleable,  he  means  and  would 
insinuate  something  more  than  this,  that  what  I  call  gold 
is  malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no  more,)  but  would 
have  this  understood,  viz.,  that  gold,  i,  e.,  what  has  the  real 
esaence  of  gold,  is  malleable ;  which  amounti  to  thus  much, 
that  malleableDess  depends  on,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
teal  essence  of  gold.  But  a  man  not  knowing  wherein  that 
real  essence  consists,  the  connexion  in  hia  mind,  oi  'mEi^^<»^(^;s!>• 
neea  ia  not  truly  with  an  essence  he  fawwa  twAn  \>Mi(i  oTi^ 
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with  the  Bonnd  gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thii%  when  we  sKy  that 
"animal  rationale"  is,  and  "animal  implume  bipes  latis  nn- 
guibus"  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a  man ;  it  is  plain  we 
suppose  the  name  man  in  this  case  to  stand  for  the  real 
essence  of  a  q)ecie8,  and  wovdd  signify  that  a  rational  animal 
better  described  that  real  essence  than  a  two-l^;ged  animal 
'  with  broad  nails,  and  withont  feathers.  For  else,  whj  might 
not  Plato  as  properly  make  the  word  dvOpuros,  or  man, 
stand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  idea  of  a  body, 
distinguished  from  others  by  a  certain  shape  and  other  ont- 
ward  appearances,  as  Aristotle  make  the  complex  idea  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  dvBpuiroe,  or  man,  of  body  and  the 
Acuity  of  reasoning  joined  together;  unless  tiie  name  dvOpuros, 
or  man,  were  supposed  to  stand  for  something  else  than  •wbtA 
it  signifies,  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  some  other  thing 
than  the  idea  a  man  professes  he  would  express  by  iti 

18.  V.  g.,  Putting  them  for  the  real  Ussences  of  Svbatanoes. 
— ^It  is  true  the  names  of  substances  would  be  much  more 
useM,  and  propositions  made  in  them  much  more  certain, 
were  the  real  essences  of  substances  the  ideas  in  car  minds' 

^  which  those  words  signified.  And  it  is  for  want  of  those 
real  essences  that  our  words  convey  so  little  knowledge  or 
certainty  'in  our  discourses  about ,  them ;  and  therefore  the 
mind,  to  remove  that  imperfection  as  mudi  as  it  can,  makes 
them,  by  a  secret  supposition,  to  stand  for  a  thing  having 
tIflCt  reA  etilbhisd,  as  iTtheheby  it  lakde'BomB'HBaiBfMppfoaehBB 
to  it.  For  though  the  wonl  man  or  gold  signify  nothing 
tmly  but  a  complex  idea  of  properties  united  together  in 
one  sort  of  substances ;  yet  there  is  scarce  anybody,  in  the 
use  of  these  words,  but  often  supposes  each  of  those  names 
to  stand  for  a  thing  having  the  i«a]  essence  on  which  these 

^.  properties  depend.  Which  is  so  far  from  diminishing  the 
impBrfection  of  our  words,  that  by  a  plain  abuse  it  adds  to 
it^-SrUen  we  would  make  them  stand  for  something,  which, 
not  beii^  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name  we  use  can  no  ways 
be  the  sigji  a£  ■ 

19.  Henee'tAthin^  every  Change  qf  our  Idea  m  Subelaneea 
not  to  change  the  Sfiiies. — This  shows  us  the  reason  why  in 
mixed  modes  any  of'  the  ideas  that  make  the  composition  of 
the  complex  one,  being  left  out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to 

jbff  HBOtber  thing,  i  a,  to  be  of  another  speciea,  it  ia  plain  in 
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chance-medley,   manslanghter,   murder,   parricide,   Ac.     The 
reason  vhereof  is,  because  the  complex  idea  signified  hj  thati 
name  is  the  real  as  well  an  nomiual  essence ;  and  there  is  no 
secret  reference  of  that  name  to  auj  other  essence  but  that. 
But  in  substances,  it  is  not  io;  for  though  in  that  called    ■ 
gold,  one  puta  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out,    ■ 
and  vice  vers^;  yet  men  do  not  usually  think  that  therefore 
the  species  ia  changed;  because  they  secretly  in  their  niinda 
refer  that  name,  and  suppose  it  annexed  to  a  real  immutable 
etjsence  of  a  thing  existing,  on  which  those  properties  depend. 
He  that  adds  to  hia  complex  idea  of  gold  that  of  fixedness 
and  solubility  in  aq.  regis,  which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is 
not  thought  to  have  changed  the  apeciea,  but  only  to  have  Ei 
more  ped'ect  idea,  by  addmg  another  simple  idea,  which  is 
always  in  fact  joinetl  with  those  other,  of  which  Ms  former 
complex  idea  consisted.     But  this  reference  of  the  name  to  a    ■ 
thing  whereof  we  had  not  the  idea  ia  so  far  from  helping  at    f 
allj  that  it  only  serves  the  more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties  J 
for  by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real  essence  of  that  species 
of  bodies,  the  word  gold  (which,  by  rtanding  for  a  more  or 
less  perfect  collection  of  simple  ideas,  serves  to  design  that 
sort  of  body  well  enough  in  civil  discourse)  comes  to  have    ■ 
no  signification  at  all,  being  put  for  somewhat  whereof  we    ■ 
have  no  idea  at  all,  and  so  ca.n  signify  nothing  at  all,  when 
the  body  itself  ia  away.     For  however  it  may  be  thought 
all  oue,  yet,  if  well  considered,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing  to  argue  about  gold  in  name,  and  about  a  parcel 
in  the  body  itself,  v.  g.,  a  pie<»  of  leal-gold  laid  before  us, 
though  in  discourse  we  are  fiun  to  substitute  the  name  for     ■ 
the  thing.  I 

aO,  2'hs  Cause  of  tJis  Ahme,  a  Suppomlion  of  Nature's 
working  always  regularly . — That  which  I  think  very  much 
di8jx)6es  men  to  substitute  their  names  for  the  r^l  essences 
of  species,  is  the  supposition  before  mentioned,  that  nature 
workB  regularly  in  the  production  of  things,  and  sets  the 
boundaries  to  each  of  those  species,  by  giving  exactly  the 
some  real  internal  constitution  to  each  individual  which  wa 
rank  under  one  general  name.  Whereas  any  one  who  ob- 
»erves  their  diflerent  qualities  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many 
of  the  individuals  called  by  the  same  name  ate,  w.  'Oos'tt 
internal  constitution,  aa  different  one  &oiu  aixoV^&T  &&  f^^txii^ 
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of  those  which  are  nmked  under  diffecent  gpedfie  namea 

This  supposition,  however,  that  the  same  precise  and  internal 

constitution  goes  always  with  the  same  specific  name^  makes 

y  men  forward  to  take  those  names  for  the  representatives  of 

/      those  real  essences,  though  indeed  they  signify  nothing  but 

\,       the  complex  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds  when  they  use 

^.    them.     So  that,  if  I  may  so  say,  signifying  one  thing,  and 

being  supposed  for,  or  put  in  the  place  of  another,  they 

cannot  but,  in  such  a  kind  of  use,  cause  a  great  deal  of  un- 

eertainty  in  men's  discouises;  especially  in  those  who  have 

thoroughly  imbibed  the  doctrine  d  aubsWtial  forms,  whereby 

they   firmly   imagine  the   several   species   of  things  to   be 

determined  and  distinguished. 

21.  This  AJnue  contains  twojblse  Supposiliong. — Bat  how- 
ever preposterous  and  absurd  it  be  to  loake  our  names  staijd 
for  ideas  we  have  not,  or  (which  is  all  one)' essences  that  we 
know  notjiiTbelilg'  in  effect  to  make  our  words  the  signs  of 
nothing;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  ever  so  little  re- 
flects on  the  use  men  make  of  their  words,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  &miliar.     When,  a  man  ptlfB  whathar  U^  or 
that  thing  he  sees,  let  it  be  a:  diiU^  or  a  monstrous  fcetu^  be 
,   a  mai)!  or  no;  it  is  evident  the  question  isnot  w^ietllSFthat 
;   particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  idea  expressed  by  the 
'    name  man ;  but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  essence  of  a 
species  of  things  which  he  supposes  his  name  man  to  stand 
for.     In  which  way  of  using  the  names  of  substances^  there 
i^are  these  false  suppositions  contained : — 

First,  that  there  are  certain  precise  egsenoep  according  to 
which  nature  makes  all  particular  things,  and  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  into  species.  That  everything  has  a  real 
constitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  sen- 
sible qualitiee  depend,  is  paat  doubt;  but  I  think  it  has  been 
proved  that  this  makes  not  the  distinction  of  species  as  we 
rank  them,  nor  the  boundaries  of  their  namea 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  also  insinuates,  as  if  we  had  ideas  of 
these  proposed  essences.  For  to  what  purpose  else  is  it  to 
inquire  whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the  real  essence  of 
the  spedes  man,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  were  such  a 
specific  essence  known  1  which  yet  is  utterly  fidse ;  and  there- 
fore, such  application  of  names  as  would  make  them  stand 
Ajt  ideas  wbick  we  have  not,  must  needs  cause  great  disorder 
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in  discourses  anil   reasonings   about  tliem,    and  be  a  great 
inconvonienoe  in  our  communication  by  worda. 

22.  "VI.  A  gttppdsilitin  tttal  ]V'wdii  have  a  certain  and  mii- 
dent  Significalwn. — -Sixthly,  there  rtitnaons  yet  another  more 
general,  though  perhaps  lesa  obaerved  abuat^  of  words;  and 
that  ia,  that  men  haTing  by  a  long  and  famiiiar  uae  annexed 
to  them  certain  idM,s,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  so  near  and 
necessary  a  connexion  between  the  names  and  the  significa- 
tion they  nee  them  in,  that  they  forwardly  supj.H)se  one 
cannot  hut  understand  what  their  meaning  iaj  and  therefore 
one  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  worda  delivered,  aa  if  it  were 
past  doubt  that,  in  the  use  of  those  common  received  sounds, 
the  sjieaker  and  hearer  had  necessarily  the  same  precise  ideas. 
Whence  presuming,  that  when  they  have  in  discourse  used 
any  term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were,  set  before  others  the 
very  thing  they  talked  of ;  and  so  likewise  taking  the  words 
of  others,  as  naturally  standing  for  just  what  they  them- 
selves have  been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to,  they  never 
trouble  themselves  to  explain  their  own,  or  understaud 
clearly  others'  meaning.  From  whence  commonly  proceed 
noise  and  wrangling,  without  improvement  or  inlbrmation  j 
whilst  meiLtitie  vrords  tu  be  the  coiistaiit  regular  marks  of 
agreed  notions,  which  in  truth  are  no  more  hiit  the  voluntary 
and  unsteady  signs  of  theii'  own  ideas.  And  yet  men  think 
it  strange,  if  in  discourse  or  (where  it  is  often  absolutely 
necessary)  in  dispute,  one  sometimes  aska  the  meaning  of 
their  terma ;  though  the  arguinga  one  may  every  day  observe 
in  conversation  make  it  evident  that  there  are  few  names  of 
complex  ideas  wliich  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just 
precise  collection.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which  will  not 
be  a  clear  instance  of  this.  life  is  a  term,  none  more 
familiar;  any  one  almost  would  take  it  for  an  afEront  tu  be 
asked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes  in  question, 
whether  a  plant  thut  lies  i-etidy  formed  in  the  seed  have  lite; 
whether  the  embryo  in  an  egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man 
in  a  swoon  without  sense  or  motion,  be  aUve  or  no;  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  clear,  distinct,  settled  idea  does  not 
always  accompany  the  use  ui'  so  known  a  word  as  that  of  life 
is.  Some  gross  and  confused  conceptions  men  indeed  ordi- 
uaioly  have,  to  which  they  apply  the  common  ■w«r*l?>  cil  'sJawiS 
lan^a^e^'  ami  such  a  loose  use  of  tlieir  "wovia  aervta  \jQSJCtv 
weU  enough  la  their  ordinary  diacourses   ot    a.Saiv-%.    "fiiaS* 
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this  is  not  sufficient  for  philosophical  inquiries;  knowledge 
and  reasoning  require  precise  determinate  ideas.  And 
though  men  will  not  be  so  importunately  dull,  as  not  to 
understand  what  others  say  without  demanding  an  ezplica* 
tion  of  their  terms,  nor  so  troublesomely  critical  as  to  correct 
others  in  the  use  of  the  words  they  receive  from  them ;  yet* 
where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned  in  the  case,  I 
know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  desire  the  explication  of 
words  whose  sense  seems  dubious;  or  why  a  man  should  be 
ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance  in  what  sense  another  man 
uses  hia  words,  since  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  know- 
ing it  but  by  being  informed.  This  abuse  of  taking  words 
upon  trust  has  nowhere  spread  so  fiw,  nor  with  so  ill  effects, 
as  amongst  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and  obstinacy 
of  disputes  which  have  so  laid  waste  the  intellectual  world, 
is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  this  iU  use  of  words.  For 
though  it  be  generally  beUeved  that  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinions  in  the  volumes  and  variety  of  controversies  the 
world  is  distracted  with,  yet  the  most  I  can  find  that  the 
contending  learned  men  of  different  parties  do,  in  their 
arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they  speak  different  Ian- 
goages.  For  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  when  any  of  them, 
quitting  terms,  think  upon  things,  and  know  what  they 
think,  they  think  all  the  same,  though  perhaps  what  they 
would  have  be  different. 

23.  The  Ends  of  Language:  Firti,  To  con/oey  ovr  Ideas. — 
To  conclude  this  consideration  of  the  imperfection  and  abuse 
of  language;  the  ends  of  language  in  out  discourse  with 
others  being  chiefly  these  three :  first,  to  make  known  one 
man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  another;  secondly,  to  do  it 
with  as  much  ease  and  quickness  as  possible;  and,  thirdly, 
thereby  to  convey  the  biowledge  of  things :  language  is 
either  abused  or  deficient,  when  it  ftils  of  any  q&  these 
three. 

First,  Words  fidl  in  the  first  of  these  ends^  and  lay  not 
open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view :  1.  When  men  have 
names  in  their  mouths  without  aby  determinate  ideas  in 
their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  signs ;  or,  2.  When  they 
apply  the  common  received  names  of  any  language  to  ideaa^ 
to  which  the  common  use  of  that  language  does  not  apply 
them;  or,  3.  When  they  apply  them  very  unsteadily,  making 
them  etaad,  now  for  oas,  and  by  and  \>y  fox  uno^Sci!^  \d£a.. 
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24.  Secondly/,  To  do  it  ufith  Quidaiess. — Secondly,  Men 
fail  of  conveying  their  thoughts  with  all  the  quicknesa  «nd 
ea.'ie  that  may  be,  when  they  have  complex  ideas  without 
having  any  distinct  names  for  them.  Tiiis  is  sometimes  the 
fanlt  of  the  langua,ge  itself,  which  has  not  in  it  a  sound  yet 
applied  to  such  a  signification  ;  and  iometimes  the  fault  of 
the  man,  who  has  not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  ■ 
would  show  anotter.  ■ 

25.  Thirdly,  T/ieremUh,  to  convey  the  Knowledge  of  Tilings, 
— Thirdly,  There  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by  _ 
men'a  words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  I 
things.  Though  it  be  a  defect  that  has  its  original  in  our 
ideas,  which  aro  not  so  oonformable  to  the  nature  of  things 
as  attention,  study,  and  application  might  make  them,  yet  it 
fails  not  to  extend  itself  to  our  words  too,  whea  we  use  them 
as  signs  of  r«J  beings,  which  yet  never  had  any  reality  or 
existence. 

2C.  H<no  Men's  Words  fail  in  all  these. — Firat,  He  that 
hath  words  of  any  language,  without  distinct  ideas  in  his 
mind  to  which  he  applies  them,  doea  so  far  as  he  uses  them 
in  discourse,  only  make  a  noise  without  any  sense  or  significa- 
tion ;  and  how  learned  soever  he  may  seem  by  the  use  of 
hard  words  or  learned  terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced 
thereby  in  knowledge,  than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had 
nothing  in  his  study  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without 
pOBSesaing  the  contents  of  them.  For  all  such  words,  how-  ■ 
ever  put  into  discourse,  according  to  the  right  construction  ■ 
of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well-turned  periods, 
do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  sounds,  and  nothing 
else. 

27.  Secondly,  He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  par-  ■ 
ticular  names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  thiui  a  m 
bookseller  who  had  in  his  warehouse  volumes  that  lay  there 
unbound,  and  without  titles,  which  he  could  therefore  make 
known  to  others  only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets,  and  com- 
manicate  them  only  by  tale.  This  man  is  hindered  in  his 
discourse  for  want  of  words  to  communicate  hi!<  complex 
ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  forced  to  make  known  by  an 
en\im oration  of  the  simple  ones  that  compose  them  ;  and  bo 
is  &in  often  to  use  twenty  words  to  exprejis  wh&i  'aiiQ'Oci&t 
H  man  £gmBes  in  one,  ^ 
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28.  Thirdly,  He  that  puts  not  constantly  the  same  sign  for 
the  same  idea,  but  nses  tiie  same  'words  Bometimea  in  one  and 
Bometimee  in  another  sig^nification,  ought  to  pass  in  the 
schools  and  conversation  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in  ihe 
market  and  exchange,  who  sells  several  things  under  the 
same  name. 

29.  Fotirthly,  He  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language 
to  ideas  different  fix)m  those  to  which  the  common  use  of 
that  country  appUes  them,  however  his  own  understanding 
may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  such  wards  be 
able  to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without  defining  his 
terms.  For  however  the  sounds  are  such  as  are  familiaily 
known,  and  easily  enter  the  ears  of  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  them ;  yet  standing  for  other  ideas  than  those  they  usually 
are  annexed  to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
thus  uses  them.  "-.^ 

30.  Fifthly,  He  that  (imagined  to  himself -«ab^noQft  such 
as  never  have  been,  and  £IIed  his  head  with  ideas  w^ch  have 
not  any  cbne^iandence  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to 
which  y^t  he  gives  settled  and  defined  names,  may  fill  his 
discourse,  and  perhaps  another  man's  head,  with  thd[^fantas- 
tical  iinuginations  of  his  own  brain,  but  will  be  very  far  fhmi 
advancing  thereby  one  jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge, 

31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in 
his  words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  hath 
complex  ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants  liberfy  and 
dispatch  in  his  expressions,  and  is  necessitated  to  use  peri> 
phrases.  He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily  will 
either  be  not  minded  or  not  understood.  He  that  applies  his 
names  to  ideas  different  from  their  common  Tise,  wants  pro- 
priety in  his  language,  and  speaks  gibberish.  And  he  that 
hath  the  ideas  of  substances  disagreeing  with  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things,  so  far  wants  the  materials  of  tpie-knowledge 
in  his  understanding,  and  hath  instead  thereof  sphimerasA 

32.  How  in,  SvbsUmeet. — In  our  notions  concerning  sub- 
stances, we  are  liable  to  all  the  fiormer  inconveniences ;  v.  g., 
he  that  uses  the  word  tarantula,  without  having  any  ima- 
gination or  idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  pronounces  a  good 
word  ;  but  so  kmg  means  nothing  at  all  by  it.     2.  He  that 

In  a  aew-discoYeaeei.  country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animals 
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and  vegetables  unknown  to  him  Ijefore,  may  have  as  true 
ideas  of  them,  aa  of  a  horse  or  a  stag  ;  but  can  speak  of  them 
only  by  a  description,  till  he  aball  either  take  the  names  the 
natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  names  himself,  3.  He 
that  uses  the  word  body  sometimes  for  jrnre  extension,  and 
Bometimea  for  extension  and  aolidity  togethei-,  will  talk  very 
faUftciously.  4.  He  that  givea  the  name  horae  to  that  idea 
whii;h  common  usage  caUa  mule,  talks  improperly,  aadwill 
not  be  understood.  5,  He  that  thinks  the  name  .pentaur; 
stands  for  some  r^  being,  imposes  on  himseli^  and  mistakes 
words  for  things.. 

33.  Smo~^K~Mod&  cmd  Rdathnt. — In  modes  and  rela- 
tions generally,  we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  first  of  these 
inoonvenienoes  j  viz.  1.  I  may  have  ia  my  memory  the  names 
of  modes,  as  gratitude  or  charity,  and  yet  not  have  any  pre- 
cise ideas  annexed  in  my  thouglits  to  those  names.  2.  I  may 
have  ideas,  and  not  know  the  nantes  that  belong  to  them ; 
V.  g,,  I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  Ma  colour 
and  himioiir  be  altered,  tiO  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  eyes 
look  red,  and  his  feet  fail  him  ;  and  yet  not  know  that  it  is 
to  be  called  drunkenness,  3,  I  may  have  the  ideas  of  virtues 
or  vices,  and  names  also,  but  apply  them  amiss ;  v,  g,,  when  I 
apply  the  name  fni^lity  to  that  idea  which  others  call  and 
signil^  by  this  sound,  covetousness.  4,  I  may  use  any  of 
those  names  with  inconstancy,  6.  But,  in  modes  and  rela^ 
^tjanfl,  I  cannot  have  ideas  disagreeing  to  the  existence  of 
things  ;  for  modes  being  complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at 
pleasure,  and  relation  being  but  by  way  of  considering  or 
comiJaring  two  things  together,  and  so  also  an  idea  of  my 
own  making,  these  ideas  can  scarce  bo  found  to  disagree  with 
anything  existing,  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind  as  the 
copies  of  tilings  regxilarly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties  - 
inseparably  flowing  from  the  internal  constitution  or  essence 
of  any  substance ;  but  aa  it  were  patterns  lodged  in  my 
memoty,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  denominate  actions 
I  and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exist.     But  the  mistake  ia 

1 1  oommonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  concejitiona  ; 

I  and  80  naing  words  in  a  different  sense  from  other  people  ; 

'I  I  am  not  understood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong  ideas  of 

/  them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.     Only  if  I  v^t  \Si. 
my  idea.s  of  mixed  modes  or  relationa  an'y  mccma&'uBBiii^.^'y^'S' 
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together,  I  fill  1117  head  also  -with  chimeiaap  amoe  saoh  idea^ 
if  well  examined,  cannot  so  much'BB'Bzlsrm  the  mind,  much 
less  any  real  being  ever  be  denominated  irom.  them. 

34.  YIJ.  Figurative  Speech  also  and  Abase  qf  Lamguage. — 
Sinca^wit  -anj^^faiic;.  £nd  easier  entertainment  in  the  'woild 
than  dry  truth  ancTreal  knowledge^  figurative  speeches  and  al- 
losion  in  language  -will  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  imperfection 
or  abuse  of  it.  I  confess  in  discourses  where  we  seek  rather 
pleasure  and  delight  than  information  and  improvemeat^ 
such  ornaments  as  are  borrowed  from  th^uLiaiLBSfroeDUB 
for  faults.  But  yet  ifjss  would  speak  of  things  as  tfiey  Wft^ 
we  must  allow  that  all  the  art  of  rhetoric^besides  order  amd 
deamess,  all  the  artificial  aiid  figurative  application  of  words 
eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  else  but  to  inainnate 
wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and  thereby  mtateMT'^EB* 
judgment,  and  so  indeed  are^rfect  cheats;  and  therefore^ 
however  laudable  or  allowable  ()ratd]ey  biay  render  them  in 
harangues  and  popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly,  in  all 
discourses  that  pretend  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly  to  be 
avoided ;  and  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned, 
cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  fault,  either  of  the  language 
or  person  that  makes  use  of  them.  What  and  how  various 
they  are,  will  be  superfluous  here  to  take  notice  :  the  books 
of  rhetoric  which  abound  in  the  world,  will  instruct  those 
who  want  to  be  informed ;  only  I  cannot  but  observe  how 
little  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  truth  and  kaoss. 
ledge  is  the  care  and  concern  of  mankind  ;  since  the  ^rts  of 
fidlacy  are  endowed  and  preferred.  It  is  evident  hoi^^SocE* 
men'love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  since  ^rheton&)  that 
powerful  instrument  of  error  «nd  deceit,  has  its  estamiahed 
professors,  is  publicly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in 
great  reputation :  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  thought 
great  boldness,  if  not  bi^talityin  me,  to. have  said  thus  mndh 
against  it.  .iEloqu«ace,,>like  the  &ii-  sex,  has  totf  prevailbg 
beauties  in  it  to  suffer  itself  ever  to  be  spoken  against ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  find  &ult  with  those  arts  of  deceiving,  wherein 
men  find  pleasure  to  be  deceived.* 

*  The  notions  which  Locke  here  puts  forward  on  the  subject  of  die- 
toric^  and  an  ornate  and  figoratiTe  style,  are  as  inconsistent  ynSii  his  own 
practice  as  thej  are  with  tme  philosophy.  He  himself  constantly^  botb 
ibroagiioai  this  and  evoy  other  of  his  woifa^  makes  use  of  a  profiuioD 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

OP   THE    KEitEDIES    OF    THE    FOREGOING    IMPERPECTIOlfS 
AKD  ABUSES. 

1.  They  are  worth  seeking  .—"JlwE,  natural  and  improved 
imperfections  of  languages  we  have  seen  above  at  large;  and 

of  tropes  and  ^gtires  ;  nor^  as  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  is  his  mean- 
in  g-  thereby  at  all  <iarkencd,  but  placed  in  a  broader,  clearer,  and  more 
perfect  light.  It  is,  in  faet,  nearly  impassible  to  eonvey  truth  fi-om  one 
mind  to  another  witbrtut  the  abund&nt  employment  of  metaphors  ;  and 
the  Art  of  rhetoric,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  used  to  adorn  and  recom- 
'  faiaebood,  is  no  mure  to  be  rejecte4.by  truth  on  that  account,  than 
fc  to  be  laid  aside  bygmodeat  women'^^ecause  it  also  worn  by  cour- 
"(;  Plato,  as  ia  well  knoWl,  lias  T>Ut  forward  on  this  subject  crotcliBts 
r  to  Locke's  ;  and  it  ia  not  at  all  itnprnhable  that  the  English 
philoaopher  may  have  been  aetluoed  into  this  diatribe  against  rhetoric  by 
the  eloquent  and  rhetorical  ma«ter  of  the  academy,  who  attempted  to 
Btona  ihn  citadel  of  eloquence  with  inBtrunients  auppljed  out  of  its  own 
armoury-  But  if  authority  might  be  allowed  any  weight  in  this  matter, 
I  would  venture  to  oppose  to  that  of  Plato  and  Locke,  the  deliberate 
oonviotion  of  Peter  Melancthon,  who,  besidefi  studying  profoundly  for 
hu  own  use  the  art  of  rhetoric,  composed  for  the  service  of  others,  a 
Imef  but  admirable  introduction  to  the  larger  works  of  Aristotle,  Quin* 
tillian,  and  Cicero  ;  and  in  the  Epistola  Kuncupatoria,  addressed  to  the 
brothers  Keifemitein,  says  :  ' '  Quanq^uam  autcm  ipsa  pnecepta  rhetorieea 
leria  et  perquam  puerilia  videntur,  tamen  hoc  aibi  persuadeant  ado- 
laeceabes,  et  ad  judicanduni,  et  ad  maximaa  caussas  explicandas  pror^us 
eft  Dficeesaria  ease.  Quare  etiam  adhortandi  sunt  ne  his  nostris  libeUiB 
immorentur  j  aed  cognitia  his  dementis,  Ciceronem  et  Quintilianum  legat 
nee  degustent  obiter,  aed  diu  multumque  legant  auctores  illoa,  non  golum 
ad  eloquentiam,  sed  etiam  ad  sapientiam  profuturos,  et  discant  ex  eie 
eioquentiam  metiri  magnitudine  sua.  Videmns  enim  vulgo  i^uosdam 
scioloE  ease,  qui  somniat  so  in  arce  eloquentis?  eederei  postquam  didioe- 
runt  epistolium  seribere  octo  nut  docem  verfluum,  iu  quo  duo  aut  triA 
inflint  hemistrlehia  aut  proverbia,  qu^isi  emhlemata.  Haec  opinio  jxiveni- 
bufl  exiinenda  est,  et  estendendum  quibus  in  rebus  eloquentia  domineCui* 
quod  ridehcet  necesvaria  sit  ad  m&iciuias  ac  difhcillimas  oaussaa  omnes,  in 
hac  tota  oirili  consuetudlne  vitEe  explicandas,  ad  retinendas  religiones,  ad 
interprctandsui  ae  defondendaa  leges,  ad  exercetida  judicia,  et  consiliutn 
dandum  reipublioie  in  inaximia  perictUis  diligenter  et  hoc  monendi  sunt 
Btudiosi,  rem  unam  ease  omnium  humanorum  operum  lon^  difhcillinia, 
bene  dicere.  £tenim  qui  nugnitudinem  eloiiuentue  et  rei  diifieultatem 
ecmaidenibit  inteliiget  expetentl  banc  laudeui,  acerrimum  stuiliuiu  omnium 
nuximarum  artium  Bdhlbendum  esse,  et  statuet  ad  magnarum  et  diffi- 
ciliuro  cauaarum  troctationem  in  Ecclesia,  et  in  Republica  non  tan  turn 
boa  rhetoricoa  libellos,  Bed  iierfeotani  doctrinano  et  magnam  facultatem, 
kmgam  eiercitationem  domeaticam,  et  acerriniuni  judicium  afferendum 
Bue."  (Edit,  jlntwer] lias,  1573.)  An  example  of  Locke's  own  ^irarficft 
occnrs  in  |.5  of  the  next  chapter,  where  he  Bpoak*  ot  "\BH^ia!j,e  Ni&wv'i 
the  grea*  condsit  Vherehy  men  convey  their  duaCOverieB,"  tAft, 
r^ii.  II ',  1 
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speech  being  tb»  great(bond)that  holds  aociety  t<H;e<^M'.  and 
the  common  (^ndjc^'wKereby  theimprov^enta  of  knov- 
ledge  are  conveyed  from  one  man  and  one  generation  to 
another,  it  would  well  deserve  our  most  serious  thoughts  to 
consider  what  remedies  are  to  be  found  for  the  incon- 
veniences above  mentioned. 

2.  Are  not  easy. — I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  any 
one  can  pretend  to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  no,  not  so  much  as  of  his  own  coontiy, 
without  rendering  himself  ridiculous.  To  require  that  men 
should  use  their  words  constantly  in  the  same  sense,  and  fat 
none  but  determined  and  uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think 
that  all  men  should  have  the  same  notions,  and  should  talk 
of  nothing  but  what  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of; 
which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any  one  who  hath  not 
vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  previul  with  men  to  be  veiy 
knowing  or  very  silent.  And  he  must  be  very  little  skilled 
in  the  world,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  aooom- 
pany  only  a  good  understanding;  or  that  men's  talking  much 
or  little  should  hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

3.  £tU  yet  necessary  to  Philosophy. — But  though  the  market 
and  exchange  must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and 
gossipings  not  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege ;  though 
the  schools  and  men  of  ar^ment  wo\ild  jierhaps  take  it 
amiss  to  have  anything  offered  to  abate  the  length  or  lessen 
the  number  of  their  disputes  ;  yet  methinks  those  who  pre* 
tend  seriously  to  search  after  or  maintain  truth,  should  think 
themselves  obliged  to  study  how  they  might  deliver  them- 
selves without  obscurity,  doubtftdueas,  or  equivocation,  to 
which  men's  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

i.  Misuse  of  Words  the  great  Cause  of  Errors. — For  he  that 
shall  well  consider  the  errors  and  obscurity,  the  mistakes  and 
confusion,  that  are  spread  in  the  world  by  an  ill  use  of 
words,  will  find  some  reason  to .  doubt  whether  language,  as 
it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed  more  to  the  improve- 
ment or  hindrance  of  knowledge  amongst  mankind.  How 
many  are  there,  that,  when  they  would  think  on  things,  fix 
their  thoughts  only  on  words,  especially  when  they  would 
apply  their  minds  to  moral  matters :  and  who  tiien  cui 
wonder,  if  the  result  of  such  contemplations  and  reasonings, 
about  little  more  than  sounds,  whilst  the  ideas  they  annex 
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to  them  are  very  confused  and  very  unsteady,  or  perhaps 
none  at  aU;  who  can  ■wonder,  I  say,  that  such  thoughts  and 
reasonings  end  in  nothing  but  obscurity  and  mistake  with- 
out any  clear  judgment  or  knowledge  ? 

5.  OhstinaEy. — This  inconvenienoe  in  an  ill  use  of  words 
men  suffer  in  their  own  private  meditations ;  but  much  more 
TOanifedt  are  the  diaorders  which  follow  from  it  in  oonveiita- 
tion,  discourae,  and  argjiings  with  others.  For  language 
being  the  great  conduit  wherehy  men  convey  their  disco- 
veries, reasoninga,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another;  he 
that  makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the 
foiintaiiia  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things  themselves;  yet  _ 
he  does  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  atop  the  pipes  ■ 
whereby  it  is  diatributed  to  tbo  public  use  and  advantage  of  " 
mankind.  He  that  uses  words  without  any  clear  and  steady 
meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himself  and  others  into 
errors?  And  he  that  designedly  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can 
wonder  that  all  the  science  and  parts  of  knowledge  have 
been  so  overcharged  with  obscure  and  equivocal  terms,  and 
insignificant  and  doubtful  expressions,  capable  to  make  the 
most  attentive  or  quick-sighted  very  little  or  not  at  all  the 
more  knowing  or  orthodox]  since  subtUty,  in  those  who 
make  profession  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  passed  so 
much  for  a  virtue;  a  virtue,  indee<l,  which,  consisting  for 
the  most  [jart  in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illusoiy  use 
of  obscure  or  deceitful  tenus,  is  only  fit  to  make  men  more 
conceited  iu  their  ignorance  and  more  obstinate  in  their 
etrors. 

6.  And  WTangling. — Let  us  look  into  tho  books  of  con- 
troversy of  any  kind,  there  we  shall  see  that  the  effect  of 
obscure,  imsteady,  or  equivocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  noise 
and  wrangUng  about  soimda,  without  convincing  or  betternig 
a  man's  understanding.  For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  oa 
betwixt  the  speaker  and  hearer,  for  which  the  words  stand, 
the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names.  As  often  as 
such  a  word,  whose  signification  is  not  ascertained  betwixt 
them,  comes  in  use,  their  underatandings  have  no  other 
object  wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the  sound ;  the  things 
that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  expressed  bif  fha-ti  ■^««:iv 
being  quite  different. 
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7,  Inalamx,  Bat  aiid  Bird. — "Whether  a  bat  bo  a  bird 
no,  ia  aot  a.  question ;  whetter  a  bat  hie  another  thing  thi 
indeed  it  ia,  or  have  other  qualities  than  indeed  it  has,  for 
that  would  be  extremely  absurd  to  doubt  of:  but  tha 
queBtioii  is,  1.  Either  betweeu  thoio  that  acknowledged 
themselves  to  have  but  imperfect  ideas  of  one  or  both  of! 
this  sort  of  things,  for  which  these  names  are  supposed  to 
stand;  and  then  it  is  a,  real  inquiry  concerning  the  name  of 
a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  mora 
complete,  by  examining  whether  all  the  simple  ideas  to 
which,  combined  together,  thoy  both  givu  the  name  bird,  be  all 
to  be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  question  only  of  inqnircra 
(not  disputers)  who  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  examina 
Or,  3.  It  is  a  question  botween  disputants,  whereof  the  one 
affirms  and  tho  other  denies  that  a  bat  is  a  bird;  and  then 
the  quaition  is  barely  about  the  signification  of  one  or  both 
these  words ;  in  that  they  not  having  both  the  same  com- 
plex ideas  to  which  they  give  these  two  names,  one  holds 
and  the  other  denies,  that  these  two  names  may  be  affirmed 
one  of  another.  "Were  they  a^eed  in  the  eignification  of 
these  two  names,  it  were  impossible  they  should  dispute 
about  them ;  for  they  would  presently  and  cleariy  see  (were 
that  adjusted  between  them)  whether  all  the  simple  ideas  of 
the  more  general  name  bird  were  found  in  the  complex  id^ 
of  a  bat  or  no ;  and  so  tiiere  could  be  no  doubt  whether  4 
bat  were  a  bird  or  no.  And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, and  carefully  examined,  whether  the  greatest  part 
of  the  disputes  in  the  world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and 
about  the  signification  of  words ;  and  whether,  if  tho  terms 
they  are  made  in  were  defined,  and  reduced  in  their  signi- 
fication (aa  they  mwst  be  where  they  signify  anything)  to 
determined  collections  of  the  simple  ideas  they  do  or  should 
stand  for,  those  disputes  would  not  end  of  themselves,  and 
immediately  vanish,  I  leave  it,  then,  to  be  considered  what 
the  learning  of  disputation  is,  and  how  well  they  are  em- 
ployed for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  others,  whose 
business  is  only  the  vain  ostentation  of  Bounds ;  i.  e.,  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  disputes  and  controversies.  Whmi 
I  shall  see  any  of  thosse  combatants  strip  aU  his  terms  of 
ambiguity  and  obscurity,  (which  every  one  may  do  in  the 
nv/rls  he  uses  himself,)  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for 
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knowledge,  truth,   and  peace,  and  not  tke  slaye  of  "Wiin- 
glory,  arabition,  or  a  party. 

8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  speecli  before  mentioaed  to 
some  degree,  and  to  preyeat  the  inconveniences  that  follow 
from  them,  I  imagine  the  observation  of  these  following 
rules  may  be  of  use,  till  somebody  better  able  shall  judge  it 
worth  bis  while  to  think  more  matu.n;ly  on  tliia  matter,  and 
oblige  the  world  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

I'iral,  Semsdy;  to  use  no  Word  withotd  an  Idea. — ^Tirat, 
man  abaU  take  care  to  uao  no  word  without  a  siguifioation, 
no  name  without  an  idea  for  which  lie  makes  it  stand.  Thia 
rule  will  not  seem  altogetker  needless  to  any  one  who  shall 
take  the  pains  to  rccoUect  how  often  he  has  met  with  such 
words  as  instinct,  sympathy,  and  antipathy,  &c.,  in  the  dis- 
course of  others,  so  made  use  ofj  as  he  might  easily  conclude 
that  those  that  used  them  had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to 
■which  they  applied  them,  but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds, 
-which  usually  served  instead  of  reasons  on  the  like  occasions, 
Not  but  that  these  words  and  the  like  have  very  proper 
significationa  in  which  they  may  be  usedj  but  there  being 
no  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and  any  ideas, 
these  and  any  other  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pronounced 
w  writ  by  men  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which 
they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make  them 
stand ;  which  is  necessary  they  should,  if  men  would  speak 
intelligibly  even  to  themselves  alone, 

0.  Secondly,  To  Imvs  dUtitiat  Ideas  annexed  to  (lierA  in 
Modes. — Secondly,  It  is  not  enough  a  man  uses  his  words 
as  signs  of  some  ideas :  those  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they 
be  simple,  must  be  clear  and  distinct;  if  complex,  must 
be  determinate,  L  e.,  the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas 
settled  in  the  mind,  with  that  sound  annexed  to  it,  b3  tlie 
sign  of  that  precise  determined  collection,  and  no  other. 
This  is  very  necessary  in  names  of  modes,  and  especially 
moral  words;  which,  having  no  settled  objects  in  nature, 
from  whence  their  ideas  are  taken,  as  from  their  original, 
are  apt  to  be  very  confosed.  Justice  is  a  word  in  every 
man's  mouth,  but  moat  commonly  with  a  very  undeter- 
mined, loose  signification;  which  will  always  be  ao,  nulesa 
a  man  has  in  his  mind  a  distinct  compi^fsciawa.  Cil  "Coi^ 
componeni  parts  that  com|jlex    idea  oonsis^a  ot-. 
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be  decompounded,  must  be  able  to  resolve  it  still  cm,  till  ho 
at  last  comes  to  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up:  and 
unless  this  be  done,  a  man  makes  an  iU  use  of  the  word,  let 
it  be  ju^ce,  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do  not  say,  a 
man  need  stand  to  recollect  and  make  this  analysis  at  large 
every  time  the  word  justice  comes  in  his  way;  but  this  at 
least  is  necessary,  that  he  have  so  examined  the  signification 
of  that  name,  and  settled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his- 
mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  pleases.  If  any  one  who 
makes  his  complex  idea  of  justice  to  be  such  a  treatment  of 
the  person  or  goods  of  another  as  is  according  to  law,  hath 
not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  what  law  is,  which  makes  a 
part  of  his  complex  idea  of  justice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of 
justice  itself  will  be  confused  and  imperfect.  This  exHctnesa 
wiU,  perhaps,  be  judged  very  troublesome,  and  therefore  most 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excused  from  settling  the 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  precisely  in  their  minds. 
But  yet  I  must  say,  till  this  be  done,  it  must  not  be  won- 
dered that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  and  confusion 
in  their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their 
discourse  with  others. 

10.  Arid  distinct  <md  canformaJtHe  in  Substcmoes. — ^In  the 
names  of  substances,  for  a  right  use  of  them,  something 
more  is  required  than  barely  determined  ideas.  In  these 
the  names  must  also  be  conformable  to  things  as  they  exist; 
but  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  by 
and  by.  This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary  in  inquiries 
after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  controversies  about 
truth.  And .  though  it  would  be  well,  too,  if  it  extended 
itself  to  common  conversation  and  the  ordinary  afiairs  of 
life;  yet  I  think  that  is  scarce  to  be  expected.  Yolgar 
notions  suit  vulgar  discourses ;  and  both,  though  coniiued 
enough,  yet  serve  pretty  well  the  market  and  the  wake. 
Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and  tailors,  have  words  where- 
withal to  dispatch  theii-  ordinary  affairs;  and  so,  I  think, 
might  philosophers  and  disputants  too,  if  they  had  a  mind 
to  understand,  and  to  be  clearly  understood. 

11.  Thirdly,  Fropriety. — Thirdly,  It  is  not  enough  that 
men  have  ideas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they  make  these 
agJOB  stand;  but   they  must  also  take  care  to  apply  their 

words  as  near  aa  may  be  to  such,  ideas  aa  commou.  use 
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haA  annexed  tlieiu  to.  For  words,  eapeciaLLy  of  longaages 
alreftdy  framed,  beiug  no  man's  private  poBaesaion,  but  the  M 
common  measure  of  commerce  and  oommumcation,  it  is  not  | 
fer  any  one  at  pleaam-e  to  change  the  stamp  they  are  current 
in,  nor  alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to;  or  at  least,  when 
there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it. 
Men's  intentions  in  speaking  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  to  be 
iiadcrstood ;  vbich  cannot  be  without  frequeat  explanations,     m 

t  demands,  and  other  the  like  inconunodioua  interruptions,  I 
■where  men  do  not  foUow  common  use.  Propriety  of  speech  ■ 
is  that  which  gives  our  thouglita  entrance  into  other  men's  ■ 
minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and  advantage;  and  therefore 

»  deserves  some  part  of  om-  care  and  study,  esjrecially  in  the 
names  of  moral  words.  The  proper  signification  and  use  of 
terms  is  best  to  be  learned  from  those  who  in  their  writings 
and  discourses  appear  to  have  had  the  clearest  notions,  and 
applied  to  them  their  terms  with  the  exactest  choice  and 
fitnes.?.  This  way  of  using  a  man's  words,  according  to  the 
propriety  of  the  language,  though  it  have  not  always  the 
good  fortune  to  be  understood;  yet  most  commonly  leaves 
the  blame  of  it  on  him  who  is  so  unskilfiil  in  the  language 
he  Bj>eaks,  as  nob  to  understand  it  when  made  use  of  as  it 

I     ought  to  be, 
1 2.  Foiirtlily,  To  make  known  their  Meaning. — Fourthly, 
But,  because  common  use  has  not  so  visibly  annexed  any 
signification  to  words,  as  to  make  men  know  always  cer- 
tainly  what  they  precisely  stand  for;  and  because  men  in     ■ 
the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  come  to  have  ideas     ■ 
different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received  ones,  for 

I  which  they  must  either  maJce  new  words,  (which  men  seldom 
venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought  guilty  of  affectation 
or  novelty,)  or  else  must  use  old  ones  in  a  new  signification : 
therefore  after  the  observation  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it  is 
sometimes  neceaaary,  for  the  aacertaining  the  signification  of 
words,  to  declare  their  meaning;  where  either  common  use 
has  left  it  tmcertain  and  loose,  (as  it  has  in  most  names  of 
very  complex  ideas,)  or  where  the  term,  being  very  material 

»in  the  discourse,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns,  is  M 
liable  to  any  doubtfLdness  or  mistake.  f 

13,  And  that  tJt/rix  Ways. — As  the  ideas  mBiift  >Katia  tHjasv^ 
for  are  of  different  soi'ts,  80  the  way  of  taskm^  lajvcrwvi.  xJsia 
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ideas  ihey  stand  for,  vhen  there  ia  occasion,  is  also  different. 
For  though  defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make 
known  the  proper  signification  of  words,  yet  there  are  some 
words  that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others  whose 
precise  meaning  cannot  be  made  known  but  by  definition; 
and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  somewhat  of  both  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  modes, 
and  substances. 

14.  I.  In  timple  Ideas,  hy  aynonyrttout  Temu,  or  ahenomg, 
— First,  when  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any  simple 
idea  which  he  perceives  is  not  understood,  or  is  in  danger  to 
be  mistaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  ingenuity  and  the 
end  of  speech  to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make  known  what 
idea  he  makes  it  stand  for.  This,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot 
be  done  by  definition;  and  therefore,  when  a  synonymous 
word  fiuls  to  do  it,  there  is  but  one  of  these  ways  left: 
First,  sometimes  the  naming  the  subject  wherein  that  simple 
idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make  its  name  to  be  imderstood  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  subject,  and  know  it  'bj 
that  name.  So  to  make  a  countryman  understand  what 
"  feuiUemorte"  colour  signifies,  it  may  sufGlce  to  tell  him  it 
is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn.  Secondly, 
but  the  only  sure  way  of  making  known  the  signification  of 
the  name  of  any  simple  idea,  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses 
that  subject  which  may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make 
him  actually  have  the  idea  that  word  stands  for. 

1 6.  IT.  In  mixed  Modes,  by  De/mUion. — Secondly,  Mixed 
modes,  especially  those  belonging  to  morality,  being  most  of 
them  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts  together  of 
its  own  choice,  and  whereof  there  are  not  always  standing 
patterns  to  be  found  existing,  the  signification  of  their  names 
cannot  be  made  known  as  those  of  simple  ideas  by  any  show- 
ing; but,  in  recompense  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and 
exactly  defined.  For  they  being  combinations  of  several 
ideas  that  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together, 
without  reference  to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they  please, 
exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  composition,  and  so 
both  use  these  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  significsr 
tion,  and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occasion,  what  they 
stand  for.  This,  if  weU  considered,  would  lay  great  blame 
on  those  who  meiko  not  their  discourses  about  moral  things 
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very  clear  and  diatinct.  For  since  tie  precise  signification 
of  the  names  of  mixed  modeSj  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real 
esBence  of  each  speciea  ia  to  be  known,  they  being  not  of 
nature's,  but  man's  making,  it  is  a  great  negligence  and  per- 
verseneaa  to  discourse  of  moral  things  with  nncertaiiity  and 
obacurity;  which  is  more  pai'douable  in  treating  of  natmial 
BnbBtancea,  where  doubtinl  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided, 
for  a  quite  contrary  reason,  as  -we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

16.  Morality  capable  of  Otimonatration. — Upon  this  ground 
it  ia  that  I  am  bold  to  think  that  moraUty  ia  capable  of 
demonstration,  9a  well  as  mathematics ;  since  the  precise  real 
eeaence  of  the  things  moral  words  stand  for  may  be  perfectly 
known,  and  bo  the  congruity  attd  incongruity  of  the  things 
themselves  be  certainly  discovered,  in  which  consists  perfect 
knowledge.  Nor  lot  any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  sub- 
stances are  often  to  be  made  u»:ic  of  in  morality  as  well  ■ 
as  those  of  modes,  from  which  will  arise  obscurity.  For  | 
as  to  aubstancea,  when  concerned  in  moral  discourses,  their 
divers  natures  are  not  so  much  inqnirod  into  as  supposed; 
T,g.,  when  wo  eay  tiiat  man  is  subject  to  law,  we  mean 
nothing  by  man  but  a  corporeal  rational  creature ;  what 
the  real  essence  or  other  quedities  of  that  creature  are  in  this  ■ 
caee  is  no  way  considered.  And,  therefore,  whether  a  child  ■ 
or  changeling  be  a  man  in  a  physical  sense,  luay  amongst  tiie 
naturalists  be  as  disputable  aa  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all 
the  moral  man,  as  1  may  call  faim,  which  is  this  immovable, 
unchangeable  idea,  a  corpoi-eBl  rational  being.  For  were 
there  a  monkey  or  any  other  creature  to  be  found  that  has 
the  use  of  reason  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand general  signs,  an  d  to  deduce  consequenoea  about  general 
id^.s,  he  would  no  doubt  be  subject  to  law,  and  in  that  sense 

be  a  man,  how  much  soever  he  differed  in  shape  from  others 
of  that  name.  The  names  of  substances,  if  they  be  used  in 
them  as  they  should,  can  no  more  disturb  moral  than  they 
do  mathematical  discourses;  where,  if  the  niathomatician 
epeak.'a  of  a  CTibe  or  globe  of  gold,  or  of  any  other  body,  he 
has  his  clear,  settled  idea,  which  varies  not,  though  it  may 
by  mistake  be  applied  to  a  particular  body  to  which  it 
belongs  not.  ■ 

17.  De^Mlions  can  make  mioral  A'scowrges  clewr, — ^t\ia'V,  ^ 
have  heiv  mnatiooed,  by  the  by,  to  sho^v  ot  -w'ka.'t  ««i«e(B^ftTL.Wi 
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it  is  for  men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and  oonaeqoently 
in  all  their  moral  discoarses,  to  define  their  words  when  then 
is  occasion ;  since  thereby  moral  knowledge  may  be  brouf^i 
to  so  great  clearness  and  certainty.  And  it  most  be  great 
want  of  ingenuousness  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  to  refuse  to  da 
it;  since  a  definition  is  the  only  way  wheveby  the  precise 
meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known;  and  yet  a  way 
whereby  their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and  without 
leaving  any  room  for  any  contest  aboat  it.  And  therefore 
the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  mankind  cannot  be  excused, 
if  their  discourseB  in  morality  be  not  much  more  clear  than 
those  in  natural  philosophy;  since  they  are  about  ideas  id 
the  mind,  which  are  none  of  them  false  or  disproportionate^ 
th^  having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes  which  they 
are  referred  to  and  must  correspond  with.  It  is  fiir  easier 
for  men  to  firame  in  their  minds  an  idea  which  shall  be  the 
standard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name  justice^  with 
'vdiich  pattern  so  made,  all  actions  that  agree  shall  pass  under 
that  denomination,  than,  having  seen  Aristides,  to  frame  an 
idea  that  shall  in  all  things  be  exactly  Uke  hhn;  who  is  aa 
he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  please  of  him.  For  th6 
Ode,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  ideas  that  are 
put  together  in  their  own  minds;  for  the  other,  they  must 
inquire  into  the  whole  nature,  and  abstruse  hidden  oon>- 
atitution,  and  various  qualities  of  a  thing  existing  without 
them. 

18.  And  is  the  only  Way. — ^Another  reason  that  makes  the 
defining  of  mixed  modes  so  necessary,  especially  of  moral 
words,  is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  before,  viz.,  that  it  is  the 
only  way  whereby  the  signification  of  the  most  of  them  can 
be  known  with  certainty.  For  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
being  for  the  most  part  such  whose  component  parts  nowhere 
exist  together,  but  scattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is 
the  mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and  gives  them  the  union 
of  one  idea;  and  it  is  only  by  words  enumerating  the  several 
simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make 
known  to  others  what  their  names  stand  for;  the  assistance 
of  the  senses  in  this  case  not  helping  us  by  the  proposal  of 
sensible  objects,  to  show  the  ideas  which  our  names  of  this 
kind  stand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the  names  of  sensible  simple 
ideas,  and  also  to  some  degree  in  those  of  substances. 
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19.  Ill,  In  Sitbstanees,  hy  showing  and  defining. — ThirtUj'', 
for  the  exfplaining  the  aigaification  of  the  names  of  substances, 
as  they  stand  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  distinct  species, 
hoth  the  foremeationed  ways,  viz.,  of  showing  and  defining, 
are  requisite  in  many  cases  to  be  made  use  of.  For  there 
being  ordinarily  in  each  sort  some  leading  qualities,  to  which 
we  Buppose  the  other  ideaa  which  make  up  our  complex  idea 
of  that  species  annex  eel,  we  forwjuilly  give  the  specific  name 
to  that  thing  wherein  that  daracteristical  mark  is  found, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  most  distinguishing  idea  of  that 
Species,  These  leading  or  characteristical  {aa  I  may  call 
them)  ideii,s  in  the  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  (as  has 
been  before  remarked,  cL  vi,  §  29,  and  ch.  vs..  §  15)  mostly 
figure;  and  in  inanimate  bodies,  colour;  and  in  somei,  botji 
together.     Now, 

20.  Ideas  of  the  leading  QualUies  of  Suhstan^ces  are  best  got 
by  shounng.- — These  leading  sensible  qiiaiities  are  those  which 
make  the  chief  ingredients  of  our  specific  ideas,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  observable  and  invaris,ble  part  in  the 
definitions  of  our  specific  names,  as  attributed  to  sorts  of 
Babstances  coming  under  our  knowledge.  For  though  the 
Boand  man,  in  its  own  nature,  be  as  apt  to  siguiOr  a  complex 
idea  made  up  of  animality  and  rationality,  united  in  the 
same  subject,  as  to  signify  any  other  combination;  yet  used 
BS  a  mark  to  stand  for  a  sort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our 
own  kind,  perhaps,  the  outward  shape  is  as  necessary  to  be 
taten  into  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  man,  as 
any  other  we  find  in  it :  and  therefore,  why  Plato's  "  itnimal 
implume  hipes  latis  unguibus"  should  not  be  a  good  defini- 
tion of  the  name  man,  standing  for  that  sort  of  creatures, 
will  not  be  easy  to  show;  for  it  is  the  shape,  as  the  leading 
quality,  that  seems  more  to  determine  that  species,  than  a 
faculty  of  reasoning,  which  appears  not  at  first,  and  in  some 
never.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  so,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  be  excused  from  murder  who  kill  monstrous 
births,  (as  we  call  them,)  because  of  an  unordinary  shape, 
without  knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  or  no; 
which  can  be  no  more  disoomed  in  a  well-formed  than  ill- 
ahaped  infant,  as  soon  as  bom.  And  who  is  it  has  informed 
US  that  a  rational  soul  c&u  inhabit  no  teneraeiA,  'oaiess  i^ 
hsA  just  mcb  a  sort  of  frontfapiece;  or  can  joia.  "\te^t  Va, 
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and  inform  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  just  of  snoh  an 
outward  structore? 

£1.  Now  theee  leading  qualities  aiv  beet  made  known  by 
showing,  and  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwise.  For 
the  shape  of  a  horse  or  cassowaty  will  be  but  rudely  and 
imperfectly  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  words ;  the  sight  of  the 
animals  doth  it  a  thousand  times  better:  and  the  idea  oi 
the  particular  colour  of  gold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  descrip- 
tion of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  eyes  about 
it,  as  is  evident  in  those  who  are  used  to  this  metal,  who 
will  frequently  distinguish  true  from  counterfeit,  pure  from 
adulterate,  by  the  sight;  where  others  (who  have  as  good 
eyes,  but  yet  by  use  have  not  got  the  precise  nice  idea  of 
that  peculiar  yellow)  shall  not  perceive  any  difference.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  those  other  simple  ideas,  peculiar  in  their 
kind  to  any  substance ;  for  which  precise  ideas  there  are 
no  peculiar  names.  The  particular  ringing  sound  there  is 
in  gold,  distinct  fitim  the  sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  pai^ 
ticular  name  annexed  to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  yel- 
low that  belongs  to  that  metal. 

22.  The  Ideou  of  their  Powers  best  known  hy  Depmibion, — 
But  because  many  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our 
qtecific  ideas  of  substances  are  powers  which  lie  not  obvious 
to  our  senses  in  the  things  as  ijiey  ordinarily  appear;  there- 
fore, in  the  signification  of  our  names  of  substances,  some 
part  of  the  signification  will  be  better  made  known  by  enu- 
merating those  simple  ideas,  than  by  showing  the  substance 
itself.  For  he  that  to  the  yellow  shining  colour  of  gold, 
got  by  sight,  shall,  ftom.  my  enumerating  them,  have  the 
ideas  of  great  ductility,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  solubility, 
in  aq.  regia,  will  have  a  perfecter  idea  of  gold  than  he  can 
have  by  seeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  impi-inting  in 
his  mind  only  its  obvious  qualities.  But  if  the  formal  con- 
stitution of  Uiis  shining,  heavy,  ductile  thing,  (from  whence 
all  these  its  properties  flow,)  lay  open  to  our  senses,  as  the 
formal  constitution  or  essence  of  a  triangle  does,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  gold  might  as  easily  be  ascertained  as  that 
of  triangle. 

23,  A  B^fleetion  on  the  KnotoUdge  of  Spirits. — Hence  we 
may  take  notice  how  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  know- 

Jecfge  of  corporeal  things  lies  in  our  senses.    For  how  spirits, 
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separate  from  bodies,  {whose  knowledge  and  ideas  of  these 
things  are  certainly  much  more  perfect  than  ours,)  kaow 
them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  all.  The  whole  extent 
of  our  knowledge  or  imagination  reaches  not  beyond  our 
own  ideas  Limited  to  our  waya  of  perception.  Though  yet 
it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that  spirits  of  a  higher  lunk  than 
those  immersed  in  fle.-*h.  may  have  sa  clear  ideas  of  the  radical 
constitution  of  substances  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  90 
perceive  how  all  their  properties  and  operations  flow  from 
thence,  but  the  manner  how  they  eome  by  that  knowledge 
exceeds  our  conceptions.  ■ 

24.  IT.  Ideas  aim  of  Substa/nces  must  be  conformable  to  ■ 
Thitigs. — Foiuthly,  But  though  definitions  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  names  of  substances  as  they  stand  for  our  idtsas,  yet 
tbey  leave  them  not  without  great  imperfection  as  they  stand 
for  things.  For  out  names  of  substances  being  not  put  barely 
for  our  ideas,  but  being  niade  nae  of  ultimately  to  represent 
thin^  and  so  are  put  in  their  place,  their  signification  roust  ■ 
agree  with  the  truth  of  things  as  well  aa  with  men's  ideas,  I 
And  therefore^  in  substances,  we  are  not  always  to  rest  in 
the  ordinary  complex  idea  commonly  received  aa  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  word,  but  must  go  a  little  further,  and  inquire 
into  the  natiu«  and  properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  their  distinct 
species;  or  else  learn  them  fi'om  sucli  as  are  used  to  that 
soi-t  of  things,  and  are  experienced  iu  them.  For  since  it  is 
intended  their  neunea  should  stand  for  such  coUections  of 
simple  ideas  as  do  ideally  exist  in  thinga  themselves,  as  well 
afi  for  the  complex  idea  in  other  men's  minds,  which  in  their 
ordinary  acceptation  they  stand  for,  therefore,  to  define  their 
names  right,  natural  history  is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  their 
properties  are,  with  care  and  examination,  to  be  found  out. 
For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconveniencies  in 
discoutse  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  substantial 
things,  to  have  learned,  from  the  propriety  of  the  language, 
the  common,  but  confused,  or  very  im].)erfect  idea  to  which 
each  woi-d  is  applied,  and  to  keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our 
use  of  them;  but  we  must,  by  acquainting  ourselves  with 
the  history  of  that  sort  of  things,  reetiiy  and  settle  our  com- 
pliix  idea  belonging  to  each  specific  name;  and  in  diacowTa^ 
with  others  (if  we  &id  them  mistake  via,')  -we  wi^\'(i  \»  ^>3i. 
wli»i  the  complex  idea  is  that  we  maka  auc\v  «t  i\^>x&a 
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for.  This  is  the  more  neceesaiy  to  be  done  by  all  those  irho 
seardi  after  knowledge  and  philosophical  verity,  in  tiiat 
children,  being  tanght  words,  whilst  they  have  but  imperfect 
notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random  and  withoat  mnoh 
thinking,  and  seldom  frame  determined  ideas  to  be  signified 
by  them.  Which  custom  (it  being  easy,  and  serving  well 
enough  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  conversation)  they 
are  apt  td  continue  when  they  are  men;  and  bo  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  learning  words  first  and  perfectly,  but  make  the 
notions  to  which  they  apply  those  words  afterwards  veiy 
overtly.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  men  speaking 
the  language  of  their  country,  L  e.,  according  to  grammar  roles 
of  that  language,  do  yet  speak  very  improperly  of  things 
themselves;  and,  by  their  arguing  one  with  another,  make 
but  small  progress  in  the  discoveries  of  useful  truths  and 
the  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themselve% 
and  not  in  our  imaginations ;  and  it  matters  not  mu<^  for 
the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  how  they  are  called. 

25.  N<A  easy  to  he  made  so. — It  were  therefore  to  be 
wished  that  men  versed  in  physical  inquiries,  and  acquainted 
with  the  several  sorts  of  natural  bodies,  would  set  down 
those  simple  ideas  wherein  they  observe  the  individuals  of 
each  sort  constantly  to  agree.  This  would  remedy  a  great 
deal  of  that  confusion  which  comes  fix>m  several  persons 
applying  the  same  name  to  a  collection  of  a  smaller  or 
greater  number  of  sensible  qualities,  proportionably  as  they 
have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in 
examining  the  qualities  of  any  sort  of  things  which  come 
under  one  denomination.  Bnt  a  dictionary  of  this  sort,  con- 
taining, as  it  were,  a  natural  history,  requires  too  many 
hands  as  well  as  too  much  time,  cost,  pains,  and  sagacity  ever 
to  be  hoped  for;  and  tUl  that  be  done,  we  must  content  our- 
sdves  with  such  definitions  of  the  names  of  substances  as 
eicplain  the  sense  men  use  them  in.  And  it  would  be  well, 
where  there  is  occasion,  if  they  would  afford  us  so  much. 
This  yet  is  not  usually  done ;  but  men  talk  to  one  another, 
and  dispute  in  words  whose  meaning  is  not  agreed  between 
them,  out  of  a  mistake  that  the  significations  of  common 
words  are  certainly  established,  and  the  precise  ideas  they 
stand  for  perfectly  known;  and  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be 
ignorant  of  them.  Both  which  suppositions  are  false :  no 
aamea  of  oomplax  ideas  having  so  setUed  dsfceanamisfaL.  ^'^- 
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fications,  that  they  are  constantly  used  for  the  same  precise   * 
ideas.     Nor  is  it  a  shame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certaia 
knowledge  of  anything,  but  by  the  necesaary  ways  of  attain- 
ing it;  and  so  it  is  no  discredit  not  to  know  what  precise 
idea  any  sound  stands  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without 
he  declare  it  to  me  by  eome  other  way  than  barely  using 
that  sound ;  there  being  no  other  way,  without  such  a  de- 
claration, certainly  to  know  it.    Indeed  the  necessity  of  com- 
munication by  language  hiings  men  to  an  agreement  in.  the 
signification  of  common  words,  within  some  tolerahle  latitude, 
that  niay  serve  for  ordinary  conTersation ;  and  so  a  man  cannot 
be  supposed  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are  annexed 
to  words  by  common  use,  in  a  language  famihar  to  him.    But 
common  use  being  but  a    very  uncertain   rule,   which  re- 
duces itself  at  last  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves 
often  but  e,  very  variable  standard.     But  though  such  a  die-     _ 
tionary  as  1  have  above  mentioned  will  require  too  much  time,     H 
cost,  and  pains  to  be   hoped  for  in  this  age ;  yet  methinka     * 
it  is  not  unreasonahle  to  propose,  that  "words  standing  for 
things  which  are  known  and  distinguished  by  their  outwai-d 
shapes  should  be  expressed   by  little  draughts  and  prints 
made  of  them,     A  vocabulary  made  after  this  fashion  would 
perhaps  with  more  ease   and   in  less  time    teach  the  true 
irignification  of  many  terms,  especially  in  languages  of  re-     ■ 
mote   countries  or  ages,  and   settle  truer   ideas  in  men's     | 
minds  of  several  things   whereof  we   read   the  names  in 
ancient  authors,  than  all  the  large  and  lahorious  comments 
of   learned  critics,      Naturalists,    that  treat  of  plants  and 
animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way;    and  he  that 
has  had  occaaion  to  consult  them  will  have  reason  to  confess 
that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium  or  ibex,  from  a  little      _ 
print  of  that  herb  or  beast,  than  he  could  have  from  a  long     ■ 
definition  of  the  names  of   either  of  them.     And    so  no      ■ 
doubt  he  would  have  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  if,  instead  of 
oorrycomb   and    cymbal,   (which    are  the    English   names      ■ 
dictionaries  render  them  by,)  he  could  see  stamped  in*  the     | 
margin  small  pictares  of  these  instruments,  as  they  were  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.      "Toga,   tunica,    psdlium,"  are 
words  easily  translated  by  gown,  coat,  and  cloak;  but  we 
have    thereby  no  more  true  ideas  of  the  fashion  o£  tbiOfift 
habits  amonj^t  the  Jiomans,  than  we  have  ol  ^«  lajcsa  OL 
iibe  tailors  who  uia.de  them.     Such  tVmgfi  aa  tVesaB,"^'^'^ 
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the  eye  distinguishes  by  their  shapes,  woold  be  best  let  into 
the  miud  by  draughts  made  of  them,  and  more  determine  the 
signification  of  such  words  than  any  other  'words  set  for  then, 
or  made  use  of  to  define  them.     But  this  is  only  by  the  by* 

26.  y.  By  Constancy  in  tlieir  Sign^eation. — Fifthly,  If 
men  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their 
words,  and  definitions  of  their  terms  are  not  to  be  had,  yet 
this  is  the  least  that  can  be  expected,  that,  in  all  discomsea 
wherein  one  man  pretends  to  instruct  or  convince  anoths, 
he  should  use  the  same  word  constantly  in  the  same  sense: 
if  this  were  done,  (which  nobody  can  refuse  without  great 
disingenuity,)  many  of  the  bool^  extant  might  be  qMured; 
many  of  the  controversies  in  dispute  would  be  at  an  aid ; 
several  of  those  great  volumes,  swollen  with  ambigaooa 
words,  now  used  in  one  sense,  and  by  and  by  in  another, 
would  shrink  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  and  many  of  the 
philosophers'  (to  mention  no  other)  as  wdl  as  poets'  \mA», 
might  be  contained  in  a  nutshell. 

27.  Wh^n  the  Variation  is  to  be  explained. — ^But  after  all, 
the  provision  of  words  is  so  scanty  in  respect  to  that  ia- 
finite  variety  of  thoughts,  that  men,  wajiting  terms  to  suit 
their  precise  notions,  will,  notwithstanding  their  utmost 
caution,  be  forced  often  to  use  the  same  word  in  some\diat 
different  senses.  And  though  iu  the  continuation  of  a  dis- 
course, or  the  pursuit  of  an  argument,  there  can  be  hardly 
room  to  digress  into  a  jiarticiilar  definition  as  often  as  a 
man  varies  the  signification  of  any  termj  yet  the  import  of 
the  discourse  will,  for  the  most  paxt,  if  there  be  no  designed 
fallacy,  sufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers  into 
the  true  meaning  of  it :  but  where  there  is  not  sufficient  to 
guide  the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer  to  explain  his 
meaning,  and  show  in  what  sense  he  there  uses  that  term. 

*  These  saggestiona  of  Locke  hare  since  been  acted  on  in  our  encydo- 
poedias  and  dictionaries  of  natural  science;  in  which  the  repretentittion 
by  engraving  of  objects  spoken  of  in  the  text  assists  the  descriptions  in 
conveying  clear  ideas  to  the  mind.  The  word  strigil  usually  signifies  an 
instrument  used  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients  for  scraping  off  perspiration 
and  dust  from  the  skin.  It  was  shaped  like  the  crooked  knife  with 
which  shoemakers  hollow  out  the  wood  of  ladies'  high-heeled  shoes* 
The  sistrum  had  no  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  cymbals,  but  was  in  shape 
something  like  the  jews'  harp,  with  two  or  three  cross-bars.  The  reader 
will  find  an  exact  engraved  representation  of  it  in  Montfaucon  and 
several  other  antiquarians. — Eo. 
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1,  Our  Knowledge  eonversani  about  ov/r  Ideas. — Since  the 
ntind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  resaaoiungs,  hath  no  other  im- 
mediate object  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can 
contemplatia,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conver- 
eant  about  them, 

2,  Knowledge  is  Ote  Psrcepiion  of  Urn  Agreement  or  Dim- 
greement  of  two  Ideas. — Kiiowledge,  then,  aeems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  [lerception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement, 
or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this 
alone  it  consiata.  Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  know- 
ledge ;  and  where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  fency, 
guess,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  short  of  knowledge. 
For  when  we  know  that  white  is  not  black,  what  do  we  else 
but  perceive  that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree  1  When  we 
possess  ourselves  with  the  utmost  security  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  eqiiality  to 
two  right  ones  does  necessarily  agree  to,  and  is  inseparable 
from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  1  * 

3    2'kis  Agreement  fomfold. — But  to   understand  a  little 
more  diatinctly  wherein  this  agreement  or  disagreement  con- 
Kists,  I  think  we  may  reduce  it  all  to  these  four  sorts  : 
I,  Identity,  or  diversity, 
II.  Relation, 
III.  Co-existence,  or  necbasaiy  connexion, 
f         IV,  Real  exiEstence. 

4.  First,  Of  Identity,  or  Diversiiy. — Firat,  Aa  to  the  first 
fiCMTt  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  viz.,  identity  or  diversity. 
It  m  the  first  act  of  the  mind,  when  it  has  any  sentiments  or 
idena  at  all,  to  perceive  its  ideas  ;  and  so  far  as  it  perceives      ■ 
tliem,  to  know  each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  also  to  ^iq@c<i%    I 

ft  *  See  Appendix,  No.  Vlll.  at  end  ot  \<A,  ia.  U 

L ^m 


E  their  difference  and  tliat  one  is  not  anotber.  ^This  is  ao 
jftbBolntely  necessary,  thnt,  without  it,  there  could  be  no 
'knowledge,  no  reasoning,  no  imagination,  no  distinct  thoughts 
at  al].  By  this  the  miod  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  each 
idea  to  agree  with  itself,  and  to  be  what  it  is  ;  and  aU  dis- 
tinct ideas  to  disagree,  i.  a,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  :  and 
this  it  does  without  paina,  labour,  or  deduction  ;  but  at  first 
view,  by  its  natural  power  of  perception  and  distinction. 
And  though  men  of  art  have  reduced  this  into  those  general 
rules,  "  what  is,  is,"  and  "  it  is  impoaaible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be,"  for  ready  application  in  all  cases, 
"wherein  thei<e  may  be  occasion  to  reflect  on  it :  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  first  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  about  particular 
idesB.  A  man  infallibly  knows,  an  soon  as  ever  he  has  them 
in  his  mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round  are  the 
Teiy  ideas  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which 
he  calls  red  or  square.  Nor  can  any  maxini  or  proposition  in 
the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or  surer  than  he  did 
before,  and  without  any  such  general  rule.     This  then,  is  the 

I  first  agreement  or  disagi-eement  which  the  mind  perceives  in 
its  ideas,  which  it  always  perceives  at  first  sight  ;  and  if 
there  ever  happen  any  doubt  about  it,  it  will  always  be  found 
to  be  about  the  names,  and  not  the  ideas  themselves,  whose 
identity  and  diversity  will  always  be  perceived  as  soon  and 
clearly  as  the  ideas  themselves  are ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be 
otherwise,  ■ 

B.  Secondly/,  Jieladve. — Secondly,  the  next  sort  of  agreM 
ment  or  disagreement  the  mind  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideas 
may,  I  think,  be  called  relative,  and  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind 
soever,  whether  substances,  modes,  or  any  other.  For,  since 
all  distinct  idea^  must  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  wme, 
and  so  be  universally  and  constantly  denied  one  of  another, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  any  positive  knowledge  at  all,  if 
we  could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and 
find  out  the  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one  with 
another,  in  several  ways  the  nund  takes  of  comparing  them. 
I  6.  Thirdly,   Of  Co-«mfeMe.— Thirdly,  The  third   sort  of 

■  agreement  or  disagreement  to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  which 
the  perception  of  the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  co-existence 
or  Borj -co-existence  in  the  same  subject ;  and  this  belong^. 
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particularly  to  snbstaucea.  Thus,  when  we  pronounce  con- 
cseming  gold,  that  it  is  fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this  truth 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  fixedness,  or  a  power  to 
remain  in  the  fire  unoonaumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  aocom- 
panies  and  is  joined  with  that  pai'tictilar  swrt  of  yeUownesa, 
■weight,  fusibility,  malleablenesa,  and  aolubility  in  aq.  regia, 
wMch  make  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  gold. 

7.  Fourthly.  Of  r&d  Existeruse. — Fourthly,  The  fourth  and 
last  sort  is  that  of  actual  and  real  existence  agreeing  to  any 
idea.  Within  these  four  sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
ia,  I  suppose,  contained  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are 
(^pable  of ;  for  all  the  inqairies  wo  can  make  concerning  any 
of  our  ideaa,  aU  that  we  know  or  can  affirm  concerning  any  of 
thenj  is,  that  it  is,  or  ia  not,  the  same  with  some  other ;  that 
it  does  or  does  not  always  co-exist  with  some  other  idea  in 
the  same  subject  j  that  it  has  this  or  that  relation  with  some 
other  idea  ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  existence  without  the  mind. 
Thus,  blue  is  not  yellow,  ia  of  identity  r  two  triangles  upon 
equal  bases  between  two  pareUels  are  equal,  ia  of  relation  : 
iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical  impressions,  ia  of  co-exist- 
ence :  God  is,  ia  of  real  existence.  Though  identity  and  co- 
exiatence  are  truly  nothing  but  relations,  yet  they  are  auch 
peculiar  ways  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  onr  ideas,  that 
they  deserve  well  to  be  considered  as  distinct  heads,  and  not 
under  relation  in  general ;  since  they  are  so  difierent  grounds 
of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one, 
who  wiU  but  reflect  on  what  is  said  in  sevei'al  places  of  this 
essay.  I  should  not  proceed  to  examine  the  several  degrees 
of  OUT  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  word,  knowledge,  ■ 

8.  Knmoledge  aetual  or  JutbUutd. — There  are  several  ways      ■ 
wherein   the  mind   is  possessed  of  truth,  each  of  which  is 
called  knowledge. 

I.  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  present  view 
the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its 
ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have  one  to  another, 

II,  A  man  is  said  to  know  any  proposition,  which,  having 
been  once  laid  before  his  thonghta,  he  evidently  perceived 
the  agreement  or  dinagreemont  of  the  ideaa  whereof  it  oon- 
BBta  ;  and  so  lodged  it  in  his  ntemoiy,  that,  wheYV«'^«iv  ^%\i 
proposition  oomes  ogAin  to  be  reflected  oii,"lie,'Wvi\vo\)i.^  tevjiA. 
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or  kesllation,  embraoee  the  right  Bide,  assents  to,  and  is  oei^ 
tain  of  the  truth  of  it.  This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitus! 
knowledge  :  and  thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  know  all  thoiie 
tttiths  which  are  lodged  in  hia  memoty,  by  a  foregoing  clear 
land  full  pei-ception,  whereof  the  mind  is  assured  jxast  donbt 
as  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  reflect  on  them  i  for  our  finite 
understandings  being  able  to  think  clearly  and  di!;tinctly  but 
on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no  knowledge  of  any  more 
than  what  they  actually  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  very 
ignonitit ;  and  he  that  knew  most,  woidd  know  but  one 
tr«th — that  being  all  he  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  time, 

9.  I/(diUual  Knowledge,  twofold. — Of  habitual  knowledge 
there  are,  also,  vnilgarly  sppjiking,  two  degrees : 

FitMt,  The  one  is  of  such  truths  laid  np  in  the  memory  as, 
whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  the 
relation  is  between  thoae  ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  those 
truths  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge-  where  the 
ideas  themselves,  by  an  immediate  view,  discover  their  agree- 
ment or  disa^reem.ent  one  with  another. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  of  such  truths  whereof  the  mind 
having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  convic- 
tion, without  the  proofs.  Thus,  a  man  that  remembers  cer- 
tainly that  he  osice  perceived  the  demonstration,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  oqwal  to  two  right  onaa,  is 
certain  that  he  knows  it,  because  ho  cannot  donbt  the  truth 
of  it.  In  hia  adherence  to  a  truth  where  the  demonstration 
by  which  it  was  at  first  known,  is  forgot,  though  a  man  may 
be  thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory  than  really  to  know  j 
and  this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth  soomed  formerly  to  me 
like  something  between  opinion  and  knowledge;  a  sort  of 
assurance  which  exceeds  bare  belief— for  that  relies  on  the 
testimony  of  another :  yet  npon  a  due  examination  I  find  it 
comes  not  short  of  perfect  certainty,  and  is  in  effect  true 
knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to  mislead  our  fiist  thoughts 
■into  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the  agreement  or  di»- 
agi'eoment  of  the  ideas  in  this  case  is  not  perceived,  as  it  was 
I  at  first,  by  an  actual  view  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas 
\  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  in  the  pro- 
1  position  was  at  first  perceived ;  but  by  other  intermediate 
,  ideas,  that  show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  proposition  whose  certainty  we  remember. 
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For  example :  in  tMs  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  eqtial  to  two  right  oues,  one  who  has  seen  and 
cleariv  perceived  the  domonstration  of  this  truth  knows  it  tti 
be  true,  when  that  deraonrtration  is  gone  out  of  hia  mind ; 
ao  that  at  present  it  is  not  actuaUj  in  Tiew,  and  posjibly 
f^nnot  he  recollected;  but  he   knows  it  in  a  different  way 
from  what  he  did  before.     The  agreement  of  the  two  ideas 
joined  in  that  proposition  is  perceived,  but  it  ia  by  the  inter-  ■, 
ventioD.  of  other  ideas  than  those  wkich  at  fiwt  produced  that  I 
perceptiou.     He  remembers,  i.  e.,  he  knows  (for  remembrance 
is  but  the  reviving  of  some    past  knowledge)  that  he  was 
once  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are   equal  to  two  right  ones.     The  ini- 
inutabOity  of  the  same  relations  between  the  same  immu- 
table things  is  now  the  idea  that  shows  him,  that,  if  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  riglit  ones,  they 
will   always    be   equal  to  two  right  ones.     And  hence  he 
comes  to  be  cei-tarn,  that  what  was  once  true  in  the  earn,  ia 
always  true;  what  ideas  once  agreed  will  always  agree;  and 
consequently  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true,  he  will  always 
know  to  he  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once      _ 
knew  it.     Upon  this  ground   it  is,  that  particular  demon-  ,   ■ 
atrations  in  mathematics  afford  general  knowledge.     If  then  ;   ™ 
the  perception  that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  : 
same  habitudes  and  relationSj  be  not  a  amJficient  ground  of  / 
knowledge,  there  could  he  no  knowledge  of  general  propoai- ' 
tiona  in  mathematics;  for  no  mathematical  demonstration 
would  be  any  other  than  particular ;  and  when  a  man  had 
demonstrated   any  proposition    concerning    one   triangle   or 
circle,  his  knowledge  would  not  reach  beyond  that  jmrticular 
diagram.     If  he  would  extend  it  further,  he  must  renew  his      ■ 
demonstration  in  another  instance,  before  he  could  kuow  it      | 
to  be  true  in   another  like  triangle,  and  so  on:  by  which 
means  one  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  general 
j>roi>ositiona.     Nobody,  I  think,  caiL  deny,  that  Mr.  Newton      m 
certainly  knows  any  proposition   that  he  now  at  any  time      9 
reads  in  his  hook  to  be  true;  though  he  has  not  in  actual 
view  that  admirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas  whereby  he 
at  first  discovered  it  to  be  true.     Such  a,  memory  as  that, 
able  to   retain  such   s  train  of  partic\iia.Ta,  tm.'^  \>a  ^^ 
tboEg-Jt  beyond  the  reach  of  human  facAtvea  •,  "^^^'Sl  '*^* 
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Teiy  diacoveiy,  perception,  and  laying  together  that  'wondffl' 
fid  connexion  of  ideas,  is  found  to  siirpaas  most  readers'  oom- 
prehenaion.  But  yet  it  is  evident  the  author  himself  knows 
the  proposition  to  be  true,  remembering  he  once  saw  the 
connexion  of  those  ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  sach  a 
man  wounded  another,  remembering  that  he  saw  him  mn 
him  through.  But  because  the  memory  is  not  always  so 
clear  as  actual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men  more  or  less . 
decay  in  length  of  time,  this  amongst  other  difEerences  is 
one,  which  shows  that  demonstrative  knowledge  is  mudi 
more  imperfect  than  intuitive,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    n. 

OF  THB  DEGBEE3  OF  OUB  KNOWLEDOE. 

1.  Intuilive. — All  our  knowledge  consisting,  as  1  have 
said,  in  the  view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the 
utmost  light  and  greatest  certainty  we,  with  our  faculties, 
and  in  our  way  of  knowledge,  are  capable  of;  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidenoe.  The 
different  clearness  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  me  to  lie  in 
the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For  if  we  will 
reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shall  find,  that 
sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other:  and  this  I  think  we  may  call  intuitive 
knowledga  For  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving 
or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  doth  light, 
only  by  being  directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  ndnd  perceives 
that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that 
three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  Such 
kinds  of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
ideas  together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention  of 

,  any  other  idea;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  clearest 
and  most  certain  that  human  frailty  is  capable  of.  This 
part  of  knowledge  is  irresistible,  and,  like  bright  sunshine, 
forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon  as  ever  the 

mind  turaa  its  view  that  way,  and  leaves  no  room  for  hesita- 
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tion,  doubt,  or  ezamination,  but  the  mind  is  presently  filled  ■ 
ivith  tte  clear  light  of  it.  It  is  on  this  intuitioii  that  de- 
jienda  all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge; 
wliich  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  so  great,  that  he 
cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require  a  greater :  for  a 
man  cannot  conceive  himself  capable  of  a  greater  certainty  M 
than  to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  such  as  he  per-  ■ 
ceives  it  to  be;  and  that  two  ideas  wherein  he  perceives  a 
difference,  are  different  and  not  precisely  the  same.  He  that 
demands  a  greater  certainty  than  thi^  demands  he  knows 
not  what,  and  shows  only  that  he  has  a,  mind  to  be  a  sceptic, 
without  being  able  to  be  so.  Certainty  depends  so  wholly 
on  this  intuition,  that,  in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge 
which  I  call  demonstrative,  this  intuition  is  necessary  in  all 
the  connexions  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  without  which  we 
cannot  attain  knowledge  and  certainty. 

2.  Demonstraiwe — The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is,  where 
the  mind  perceives  the  agi'eement  or  disagreement  of  any 
ideas,  but  not  immediately.  Though  wherever  the  mind 
perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
there  be  certain  knowledge;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen, 
that  the  mind  sees  that  agi'eement  or  disagreement  which 
there  is  between  them,  even  where  it  is  discoverable :  and  in 
that  case  remains  in  ignorance,  and  at  most  gets  no  ftirther 
than  a  probable  conjecture.  The  reason  why  the  mind 
cannot  always  perceive  presently  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas,  is,  because  those  ideas,  concerning  whose 
agreement  or  disagreement  the  inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by 
the  mind  be  so  put  together  as  to  show  it.  In  this  case, 
then,  when  the  mind  cannot  so  bring  its  ideas  together  as 
by  their  immediate  comparison,  and  as  it  were  juxta-position 
or  application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement  or 
disagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas 
(one  or  more,  as  it  happens)  to  discover  the  ^teement  or 
disagreement  which  it  searches  j  and  this  is  that  which  wo  call 
reasoning.  Thus  the  mind  being  willing  to  know  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  in  bigness  between  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  and  two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  view 
and  comparing  them  do  it :  because  the  three  angles  of  a, 
triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once  and  be  ooin^as<!A.'^*sJo. 
any  one  or  two  angles;  and  bo  of  tUa  ^^  -omA  \iaa"a!a'"g&-' 
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mediase.  no  imuiLiTe  kziowied^     la  tfai»  eve  4e 

■aia  00  lind  'UK  aome  odier  an^CB^  ts  wiiicii  dw  Aiee 

•j£  a  CT™"gl«  bBTB  aa  eqaatitT :  and,  limling  tlMHtt  mmI  to 

two  li^iE  >3nes,  names  to  knonr  cfaeir  equality-  to  two  zjglik 


3.  Dneitdt  'jm  Pnq^ — Thaw  iatatmiag  idmm  -miaA 
«rve  to  allow  tfae  agreegnens  of  aaj  two  otbon^  ara  caDed 
pirio&:  and  vhere  the  aKieemait  imd  iBwflniiimiiiit  ia  fay 
this  maana  plainiv  and  clearir  pmia!i»ed.  ife  ia  ""'^t^  dnaon- 
atntioa;  is  being  iuawa.  a>  tiu  tmderstanding;  and  Aamind 
made  to  aee  diat  it  ia  aow  A  •pickneaa  in  tfae  mind  to  find 
ant  theae  intamediste  ideas  (tfaas  ^lall  diacorer  the  agrw- 
mait  or  diaagreemsit  of  any  other)  and  to  apply  tiion  xjgkt, 
TB,  I  suppose,  tiutt  wiiich  is  caDed  aagad:^.* 

4.  1^  net  m  «amf. — This  knowledge  tnr  iutm  wiuiig  pwwl^ 
thon^  it  be  cntain,  yet  the  eTidence  of  ik  is  not  attogethcr 
90  dear  and  bright,  nor  the  aasent  ao  ready  aa  in  intaitive 
knowledge.  For  thon^  in  demoittitiatiDn  the  mind  docs 
at  last  p^rei^e  the  agreement  or  disagreement  a£  tiie  idess 
it  (xmsidas,  yet  it  is  not  witfaoot  pains  andattoitkRi:  then 
mnat  be  more  than  one  transient  riew  to  find  it.  A  steady 
apjdicatioa  and  porsait  are  leqnired  to  this  diaeoteiy  ;  wai. 
there  mart  be  a  prugreamcm  fay  steps  and  degrees  liefiHV  the 
mind  can  in  this  way  arrire  at  certainty,  and  come  to  per- 
oeiTe  the  agreemoit  or  repugnancy  between  two  ideas  that 
need  proofi  and  the  use  of  teaaon  to  show  iL 

5.  Nol  witKont  pneedaU  Dimbt. — ^Another  difference  be- 
tween intnitire  and  demonstraftive  knowledge  is,  that,  thoa|^ 
in  the  hktter  all  donbt  be  remoTed  when,  by  the  interrention 
of  the  intermediato  ideas,  the  agreemoit  or  disagreement  ia 
perceived ;  yet  befere  the  demonstration  thare  was  a  doubt, 
which  in  intoitire  knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  mind 
that  has  its  fiundty  of  pCTception  left  to  a  d^ree  capable 
of  distinct  ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doabt  to  the  eye 

*Hobb«^  aooonnt  of  Oaa  quality  is  ag  follows: — "  Anotho' sort  of 
diieiunon  i«,  when  the  appetite  giveth  a  man  hU  beginning ;  as  in  the 
•zam]^  before,  where  b<nionr,  to  which  a  man  hath  appetite,  maketh 
him  think  npon  the  next  mean*  of  attaining  it,  and  that  again  to  the 
next,  ko.  And  thii  the  Latin*  call  $agacUai,  and  we  call  htmting  or 
trading;  m  dog*  tnoe  beaite  by  the  nnell,  and  men  himt  them  by  titeir 
footftepe;  or  aa  men  hunt  after  richea,  place,  or  Imowledge."  (Hum. 
/M  air.  i 4.}-Xd,  '        '       . 
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(that  can  distinctly  see  white  and  black)  whether  this  ink 
and  thb  paper  be  all  of  a  coloar.  If  there  be  sight  in  the 
eyes,  it  mil,  at  first  gUmpse,  without  hedtation,  perceive 
the  words  printed  on  this  paper  different  from  the  eolour 
of  the  paper :  and  so  if  the  mind  haire  the  faculty  of  distinct 
perceptions  it  will  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  those  ideas  that  proiluoe  intuitive  knowledge.  If  the 
eyes  have  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing,  or  the  mind  of  per- 
ceiving, we  in  vain  inquire  after  the  quickness  of  sight  in 
one,  or  clearness  of  perception  in  the  other. 

6.  Not  so  clear. — -It  is  true,  the  perception  produced  by 
demonstration  is  also  very  cfear;  yet  it  is  often  with  a  great 
abatement  of  that  evident  lustre  and  full  assurance  that 
always  accompany  that  which  I  call  intuitive;  like  a  fiioe 
reflected  by  several  mirrors  one  to  another,  where,  a^  long 
as  it  retains  the  sinjilitude  and  agreement  with  the  object, 
it  produces  a  knowledge ;  but  it  is  still  in  every  successive 
reflection  with  a  lessening  of  that  perfect  cieamesa  and  dis- 
tinctnesa  which  is  in  the  first,  till  at  last,  after  many  removes, 
it  has  a  great  mixture  of  dimness,  and  is  not  at  first  sight 
BO  knowable,  especially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  know- 
ledge made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 

7.  Each  Step  muM  have  iriimiivg  Evidenee. — Now,  in  every 
step  reason  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  disagreement  it 
seeks  with  the  next  intermediate  idea,  which  it  uses  as  a 
proof :  for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof; 
since  without  the  perception  of  such  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment there  is  no  knowledge  pi-oduced.  If  it  be  perceived 
by  itself,  it  is  intuitive  knowledge :  if  it  cannot  be  perceived 
by  itself,  there  is  need  of  some  intervening  idea,  as  a  com- 
mon measure,  to  show  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
By  which  it  is  plain,  that  every  step  in  reasoning  that  pro-  y' 
duces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty ;  which  when  the 
mind  perceives,  there  is  no  mora  required,  but  to  remember 
it  to  make  the  agreement  or  disagi'cement  of  the  ideas  con- 
cerning which  we  inqiiire  visible  and  certain.  So  that  to 
make  anything  a  demonstration,  it  is  necessary  to  perceive 
the  immediate  agreement  of  the  intervening  ideas,  whereby 
the  agreement  or  disagreomont  of  the  two  ideaa  vecl^t  vss.- 
Kmmatiou  {whereof  the  one  ia  always  tbe  first,  a^xi'tftiei  ci^«s 
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the  laat  in  the  account)  ia  found.  This  intnitive  penseption 
of  the  agi^ement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas, 
in  each  step  and  progression  of  the  demonstration,  mugti 
also  be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  be  snw 
that  no  part  ia  left  out :  which,  because  in  long  deductions, 
and  the  use  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always 
BO  readily  and  exactly  retain;  therefoix!  it  comes  to  pas% 
that  this  is  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  knowledgt^  and 
men  embrace  often  falsehood  lor  demonstrations. 

8.  Hence  the  Mistake,  "  ex  prceoognitis,  et prmcrmcessia" — 
The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge  in  each  step  of 
scientificol  or  demonatrativo  reasoning  gave  occasion,  I  ima- 
gine, to  that  mistaken  axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was  "  ex 
prsecognitis  et  prfflooncesais;"  which,  how  far  it  is  mistaken, 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at  large  when  I  come 
to  consider  propositions,  and  particularly  those  propositions 
which  are  called  maxims ;  and  to  show  that  it  ia  by  a  mis- 
take that  they  are  supposed  to  he  the  foundations  of  all  oiix 
knowledge  and  reasonings, 

9.  Dmuxnstraiion  not  limited  to  Quantity. — It  has  been 
generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathematics  alone  are  capa- 
ble of  demonstrative  certainty :  but  to  have  such  an  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  as  may  intuitively  be  perceived,  being, 
as  I  imagine,  not  the  privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number,  ex- 
tension, and  figure  alone,  it  may  possibly  be  the  want  of 
due  method  and  application  in  us,  and  not  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  things,  that  demonstnition  has  been  thought  to 
have  so  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and  been 
scarce  so  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  hut  mathematicians. 
Tor  whatever  ideas  we  have  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive 
the  immediate  agreement  or  disagreement  that  is  between 
thepi,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge;  and 
where  it  can  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
two  ideas,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  they  have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there 
the  mind  is  capable  of  demonstration ;  which  is  not  limited 
to  ideaa  of  extension,  iigure,  number,  and  their  modes. 

1 0.  W/iT/  it  has  he&n  so  tliougfU . — The  reason  why  it  has 
been  generally  sought  for,  and  supposed  to  be  only  in  those, 
I  im^ine  has  been  not  only  the  general  usefulness  of  thoisa 

scieaoeg;  but  because  in  comparing  their  eij[uality  or  exoesa^ 
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the  modes  of  numbers  have  every  the  least  difference  veiy, 
clear  and  perceivable;  and  though  in  extension  every  the 
l^iiSt  exceaa  is  not  lo  perceptible,  yet  the  miad  has  found 
oot  -ways  to  exaiaine  and  discover  demon atratively  the  just 
equality  of  two  angles,  or  exteasiona,  or  figures:  and  both 
these,  i  e.,  Tiuinbers  and  figures,  can  be  set  down  by  visible 
and  lasting  marka,  wherein  the  ideas  under  consideration 
are  perfectly  determined ;  which  for  the  most  part  they  are 
not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by  names  and  words. 

II.  But  in  other  simple  ideas  vrhose  modes  and  differencea 
are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have 
not  so  nice  and  accurate  a  distinction  of  their  differences 
as  to  perceive  and  find  ways  to  measure  their  just  equality, 
or  the  least  differences.  For  those  other  simple  ideas  being 
appe-ai^ances  of  sensations  produced  in  us  by  the  size,  figure, 
number,  and  motion  of  minute  corpuscles  singly  insensible  J 
their  different  degrees  also  depend  upon  the  variation  of 
some  or  of  all  those  causes ;  which,  giuce  it  cannot  be  ob* 
served  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is  too 
subtDe  to  be  perceived,  it  ia  impoaaible  for  us  to  have  any 
exact  measured  of  the  different  degrees  of  these  simple  ideas. 
For  Buppoeing  the  sensation  or  idea  we  name  whiteness  be 
produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules,  which, 
having  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres,  strike  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye  with  a  certain  degree  of  rotation,  as  well 
ss  progressive  swiftness;  it  will  hence  easily  follow,  that 
the  more  the  superficial  parts  of  any  body  are  so  ordered 
as  to  reflect  the  greater  number  of  globules  of  light,  and  to 
give  thorn  the  proper  rotation,  which  ia  fit  to  produce  this 
sensation  of  white  in  us,  the  more  white  will  that  body  ap- 
pear, that  from  an  equal  space  sends  to  the  retina  the  greater 
nmnber  of  such  corpuscles,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  motion. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  nature  of  light  consists  in  very  small 
round  globules,  nor  of  whitenesa  in  such  a  texture  of  parts 
as  gives  a  certain  rotation  to  these  globules  when  it  reflects 
them;  for  I  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or 
colours.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say,  that  I  cannot  (and 
I  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make  intelligible  that  he 
did)  conceive  how  bodies  without  us  can  any  ways  affect 
our  senses,  but  by  the  immediate  contact  oi  t\ie  aeasWia 
bodies  themselves,  as  ia  tastiag  and  feeMng,  or  "tW  vca^KiaR* 
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of  gome  sensible  particles  coming  from  them,  aa  in  seeing, 
hearing,  and  smelling;  by  the  different  impulse  of  which 
parts,  caused  by  their  different  size,  figure,  and  motion,  the 
variety  of  sensations  is  produced  in  us.* 

12.  Whether  then  tiiey  be  globules  or  no,  or  whether 
they  have  a  vertioity  about  their  own  centres  that  produces 
the  idea  of  whiteness  in  us;  this  in  certain,  that  the  more 
particles  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  body  fitted  to  give 
them  that  peculiar  motion  which  produces  the  sensation  of 
whiteness  in  us;  and  possibly  too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar 
motion  is,  the  whiter  does  the  body  appear  from  which  the 
greater  number  are  reflected,  as  is  evident  in  the  same 
piece  of  paper  put  in  the  sunbeams,  in  the  shade,  and  in 
a  dark  hole ;  in  each  of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea 
of  whiteness  in  far  different  degrees. 

13.  Not  knowing,  therefore,  what  number  of  particles, 
nor  what  motion  of  them  is  fit  to  produce  any  precise 
d^ree  of  whiteness,  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  certain 
equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whiteness,  because  we  have 
no  certain  standard  to  measure  them  by,  nor  means  to  dis- 
tinguish every  the  least  real  difference— the  only  help  we 
have  being  fi:om  our  senses,  which  in  this  point  fiul  us. 
But  where  the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  produce  in  the 
mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  whose  differences  can  be  per- 
fectly retained,  there  these  ideas  or  colours,  as  we  see  in 
different  kinds,  as  blue  and  red,  axe  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  ideas  of  nimiber  and  extension.  What  I  have 
here  said  of  whiteness  and  colours,  I  think  holds  true  in  all 
secondary  qualities  and  their  modes. 

14.  Sennlive  Knowledge  of  particular  Existence.  —  These 
two,  viz.,  intuition  and  demonstration,  are  the  degrees  of 
our  knowledge  ;  whatever  comes  short  of  one  of  these,  with 
what  assurance  soever  embraced,  is  but  fiiith  or  opinion,  but 
not  knowledge,  at  least  in  all  general  truths.  There  is,  in- 
deed, another  perception  of  the  mind  employed  about  the 
particular  existence  of  finite  beings  without  us,  which,  going 
beyond  bare  probability,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to 

*  Thig  whole  theory  is  ezoeedindy  unphilosopUcal ;  for  thos  a  thine 
would  wear  out  by  being  seen.    Either  than  countenance  such  wild 
notions  Jt  were  better  to  admit  at  once  that  we  comprehend  nothing 
Mall  of  the  matter  -Ed, 
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either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  certainty,  passes  under 
the  name  of  kiimvledge,  There  can  be  nothing  moi-e  certain 
than  that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in 
our  minds  ;  this  is  intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether  there 
be  anything  more  than  bar«ly  that  idea  in  our  minds, 
whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  existence  of  any- 
thing without  us  which  corresponds  to  that  idea,  ia  that 
whereof  some  meu  think  there  may  be  a  question  made; 
be<»use  men  may  have  such  ideas  in  their  minds  when  no 
such  thing  exists,  no  such  object  affects  their  senses.  But 
yet  here  I  think  we  fire  provided  with  an  evidence  that  pots 
us  past  doubting;  for  I  ask  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  in- 
Tincibly  conscious  to  himself  of  a  different  perception  when 
he  loois  on  the  sun  by  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night ; 
when  he  actually  tastes  wormwood,  or  ameUs  a  rose,  or  only 
thiiika  on  that  savour  or  odour?  We  aa  plainly  find  ths 
difference  there  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by 
our  own  memory,  and  actually  coming  into  our  minds  by 
our  senses,  as  we  do  between  any  two  distinct  ideas.  If 
any  one  say,  a  dream  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  all  these 
ideas  may  be  produced  ia  lis  without  any  external  objects; 
he  may  please  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer: — 
1,  That  it  is  no  great  matter,  whether  I  remove  this 
scruple  or  no :  where  all  is  but  dream,  reasoning  and  argu- 
ments are  of  no  use,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing,  2.  That 
I  beheve  he  will  allow  a  very  manifest  difference  between 
dreaming  of  being  in  the  fire  and  being  actuaDy  in  it. 
But  yet  if  he  be  resolved  to  appear  so  sceptical  as  to  maih^ 
tain  that  what  I  call  being  actually  in  the  fire  is  nothing 
but  a  dream;  and  we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know  that 
any  such  thing  as  fire  actually  exists  without  ua :  I  answer, 
that  we  oei-tainly  finding  that  pleasure  or  pain  follows  upon 
the  application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  existence  we 
perceive,  or  dream  that  we  [jerceive,  by  our  senses;  this 
certainty  is  aa  great  aa  our  happiness  or  misery,  beyond 
which  we  have  no  concernment  to  know  or  to  be.  So  that 
I  think  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  aorta  of  knowledge 
this  also  of  the  existence  of  particular  external  objects,  by 
that  perception  and  consciousness  we  have  of  the  actual 
entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  these  thrwi  iaigcesa 
B  of  knowledge,  tiz.j  intuitive,  demonstrative,  ani  ae!:s^^T:?"a;.V 
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in  each  of  -wliich  there  are  different  degrees  and  ways  of 
evidence  and  certainty. 

15.  Knowledge  not  aihoays  dea/r,  where  the  Ideas  an  m. — 
But  since  onr  Imowledge  is  founded  on  and  ranpluyed  abont 
our  ideas  only,  will  it  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  is  con- 
formable to  onr  ideas;  and  that  where  onr  ideas  are  clear 
and  distinct,  or  obscure  and  confused,  our  knowledge  will 
be  so  too)  To  which  I  answer.  No :  for  onr  knowledge 
oonsisting  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  two  ideas,  its  clearness  or  obscurity  consists  in 
the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the 
deamess  or  obscurity  of  the  ideas  theiuselTes ;  t.  g.,  a  man 
that  has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of 
equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the 
world,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obscure  perception  of  their 
agreement,  and  so  have  but  a  very  obscure  knowledge  of  it. 
But  ideas,  which,  by  reason  of  their  obscurity  or  oti^erwise, 
are  confiised,  cannot  prodnce  any  clear  or  distmct  know- 
ledge ;  because,  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  confused,  so  &r  the 
mind  cannot  perceive  clearly  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree :  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  way  less  apt  to  be 
misunderstood,  he  that  hath  not  determined  ideas  to  the 
words  he  uses,  cannot  make  propositions  of  them,  of  whose 
truth  he  can  be  certain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  HtJUAIT  KB'OWLEDOE. 

1.  EJrowLEDOE,  as  has  been  said,  lying  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas^  it 
follows  from  hence,  that, 

L  2fo  Jurther  them  toe  have  Ideas. — First,  we  can  have 
knowledge  no  further  than  we  have  ideas. 

2.  II.  Ifo  fwriher  them  toe  can  percdve  their  Agreement  or 
Disetgreemeni. — Secondly,  That  we  have  no  knowledge  farther 
than  we  can  have  perception  of  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. Which  perception  being:  1.  Either  by  intuition, 
or  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  ideas;  or,  2.  By  reason, 
examining  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by 
ihe  intervention  of  some  others;  or,  3.  By  sensation,  per- 
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ceiving  the  existence  of  paHicular  things;    hence  it  also 
foUows ; 

3.  III.  IntuitUwe  KTKndedge.  extends  iiael/  noi  to  all  Ote 
£elaiions  of  aii  our  Ideas, — Thirdly,  That  we  cannot  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  that  ahaU  extend  itself  to  all  onrl 
ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  know  about  them ;  heoause  we  i 
cannot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one  i 
to  another  by  jiixta-position,  or  an  immediate  comparison' 
one  with  another.  Thus,  having  the  ideas  of  an  obtuse  and 
an  acute  angled  triangle,  both  di-awa  from  equal  bases,  and 
between  parallela,  I  can,  by  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive 
the  one  not  to  be  the  other,  but  cannot  that  way  know 
■whether  they  be  equal  or  no;  because  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  in  equality  can  never  be  perceived  by  an  im- 
mediate comparing  them;  the  difference  of  figure  makes 
their  parts  incapable  of  an  exact  immediate  application,  and 
therefore  there  is  need  of  some  intervening  quaUtiea  to  measure 
them  by,  which  is  demonstration,  or  rational  knowledge. 

4.  IV.  Nor  demonstrative  knowledge. — Fourthly,  It  follows^  ) 
also,  from  what  is  above  observed,  that  onr  rational  know- 
ledge cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  ideas;  because 
between  two  different  ideaa  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  , 
always  hnd  such  mediums  as  we  can  coonect  one  to  another  | 
with  an  intuitive  knowledge  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction ; 
and  wherever  that  fiula,  we  come  short  of  knowledge  and 
demonstration . 

5.  T,  Sensilii}e  Knmoledgs  newraw(f  thorn,  either. — Fifthly, 
Sensitive  knowledge  reaching  no  further  than  the  existence 
of  thin^  actuajly  present  to  our  aenaea,  is  yet  mucli  narrower 
than  either  of  the  former. 

6.  VI.  Oar  Knowledge,  therefore,  narrowar  than  owr  Ideas. 
— From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge comes  not  only  short  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  oven 
of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  Though  our  knowledge  be 
limited  to  otu  ideas,  and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in  extent 
or  perfection;  and  though  these  be  very  narrow  bounds, 
in  respect  of  the  extent  of  all  being,  and  far  short  of  what 
we  may  justly  imagine  to  bo  in  some  even  created  under- 
standings, not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  infonnation 
which  is  to  be  received  from  some  few,  and  not  vet^j  aiKi)ua 

■pyB  of  perception,  such  as  are  our  aeaaea ;  'yet  \\i  "ww:\4.^i>i 
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well  with  ns  if  our  knowledge  were  bat  as  large  m  oar  Heu, 
and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  ooaoeiBiiig 
the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  belieTe  ever 
shall  be  in  this  world  reBolved.  NevertheleBS  I  do  not 
question  but  that  human  knowledge^  under  iUxe  present  cnv 
cumstances  of  our  beings  and  oonstitutions,  may  be  carried 
much  further  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  men  irould  nn- 
cerely,  and  with  freedom  of  mind,  employ  all  that  indastary 
and  labour  of  thought  in  improving  the  means  of  disooTw- 
iug  truth,  which  they  do  for  the  colouring  or  support  d 
falsehood,  to  maintain  a  Bystem,  interest,  or  party  tlMy  an 
once  engaged  in.  But  yet>  after  all,  I  think  I  may,  without 
injiuy  to  human  perfection,  be  confidoit,  that  our  biowledge 
would  never  reach  to  all  we  might  desire  to  know  oonoem- 
ing  those  ideas  we  have;  nor  be  able  to  surmount  aUtht 
difficulties,  and  resolve  all  the  questions  that  mif^t  ariie 
concerning  any  of  them.  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  square^ 
a  circle,  and  equality ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  shall  never  be  able 
to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  square,  and  certainly  know  that 
it  is  so.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  bat 
possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  men 
material  being  thinks  or  no;*  it  being  impossible  for  us,  by 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to 
discover  whether  Omnipotency  has  not  given  to  some  systems 
of  matter  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  or 
else  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  so  disposed  a  thinking  im- 
material substance;  it  being,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  not 
much  more  remote  from  our  comprehension  to  oonoeiTO  that 
Qoi  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  fiMsoIty  of 
thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  sub- 
stance with  a  &culty  of  thinking ;  since  we  know  not  where- 
in thinking  consists,  nor  to  what  sort  of  substances  the 
Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  give  that  power,  which  oaxk- 
not  be  in  any  created  being,  but  merely  by  the  good  pleasure 
and  bounty  of  the  Creati>r.  For  I  see  no  contradictidn  in 
it,  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  being  should,  if  he  pleased, 
give  to  certain  systems  of  created  senseless  matter,  put  to- 
gether as  he  thinks  fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception, 
and  thought;  though,  as  I  think  I  have  proved,  lib.  ir. 
ch.  10,  §  14,  &c,  it  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
*  See  Appendix,  No.  IX  at  the  end  of  vol  ii 
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matter  (which  is  evidently  in  ita  own  nature  void  of  sense 
and  thonght)  should  be  that  eternal  first-thinking  being. 
What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one  have,  that  some 
perceptions,  such  as,  r.  g.,  pleasure  and  pain,  should  not  be 
in  some  bodies  themselvea,  after  a  certain  manner  modified 
and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be  in  an  inunaterial 
Buhatanoe,  upon  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodyl  Body, 
as  fex  aa  we  can  conceive^  being  able  only  to  strike  and  affect 
body;  and  motion,  according  to  the  utmost  reach  of  our  ■ 
ideas,  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  motion ;  bo  that  ■ 
when  we  allow  it  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  or  the  idea 
of  a  colour  or  sound,  wo  are  fain  to  quit  our  reason,  go  be- 
yond our  ideasi,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good  pleasuro 
of  our  Maker.  For  since  we  must  allow  be  has  annexed 
effects  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive  motion  able 
to  produce,  what  reason  have  we  to  conclude  that  he  could 
not  order  them  as  well  to  be  produced  in  a  subject  we  can- 
not conceive  capable  of  them,  aa  well  as  in  a  subject  we 
cannot  conceive  the  motion  of  matter  can  any  way  operate 
uponi  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would  any  way  iMsen  the  be- 
lief of  the  soul's  inunateriality :  I  am  not  here  speaking  of 
probabDity,  but  knowledge;  and  I  think  not  only  that  it 
becomes  the  modesty  of  philosophy  not  to  pronounce  magis- 
terially, where  we  want  that  evidence  that  can  produce  know- 
ledge ;  but  also,  that  it  is  of  use  to  ns  to  decern  how  fer  our 
knowledge  does  reach;  for  the  state  we  are  at  present  in,  nut 
being  that  of  vision,  we  must  in  many  things  content  our- 
selves with  faith  and  probabihtj;  and  in  the  present  question, 
about  the  iEnmateriality  of  the  soul,  if  our  faculties  cannot 
irrive  at  demonstrative  certainty,  we  need  not  think  it  strange. 
Ail  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough 
secured,  without  philosophical  proofs  of  the  soul's  immate- 
riality ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  made  us  at  the  be- 
ginning to  subsist  here,  Benmble,  intelligent  beings,  and 
for  several  yeais  continued  ns  in  such  a  state,  can  and  will 
restore  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  another  world, 
and  make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  he 
has  designed  to  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  Ufe. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  over-zealoua  fwc  ot  a.^Biii^ 
the  imraaterialit/  of  the  souJ,  have  been  iorwa.x4  te  maJia 
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the  worid  beUeve.  Who,  either  on  the  one  side  indnlgiiig 
too  much  their  thoughts  inuneraed  altogether  iu  matter,  can 
allow  no  existence  to  vhat  is  not  m&terial;  or  who,  on  the 
other  side,  finding  not  cogitation  within  the  natural  powera 
of  matter,  examined  over  and  over  again  bj  the  utmost 
intention  of  mind,  have  the  confidence  to  conclude,  that 
Omuipotency  itself  cannot  give  perception  and  thought  to  a 
substeuice  which  has  the  modification  of  solidity.  He  that  con- 
siders how  hardly  sensation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcilable 
to  extended  matter;  or  existence  to  anytlmog  that  has  no 
existence  at  all,  will  confess  that  he  is  very  fitr  firom  cer- 
tainly knowing  what  his  soul  is.  It  is  a  point  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge; 
and  he  who  will  give  himself  leave  to  consider  fireely,  and 
look  into  the  dturk  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypothesis^ 
will  scarce  find  his  reason  able  to  determine  him  &xedly  for 
or  against  the  soul's  materiality :  since^  on  which  side  soever 
he  views  it,  either  as  an  unextended  substance,  or  as  a  tbinWiTig 
extended  matter,  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either  will,  whilst 
either  alone  is  iu  his  thoughts,  still  drive  him  to  the  con- 
traiy  side.  An  unfair  way  which  some  men  take  with 
themselves;  who,  because  of  the  inconceivableness  of  some- 
thing they  find  in  one,  throw  themselves  violently  into  the 
conixary  hypothesis,  though  altogether  as  imintelligible  to 
an  unbiassed  understanding.  This  serves  not  only  to  show 
the  weakness  and  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  but  the 
insignificant  triumph  of  such  sort  of  arguments,  which, 
drawn  from  ojir  own  views,  may  satisfy  us  that  we  con  find 
no  certainty  on  one  side  o(  the  question ;  but  do  not  At  all 
thereby  help  us  to  truth  by  running  into  the  opposite 
opinion,  which,  on  examination,  will  be  fotmd  clogged  with 
equal  difficrdties.  For  what  safety,  what  advantage  to  any 
one  is  it,  for  the  avoiding  the  seeming  absurdities,  and  to 
him  unsurmountable  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  opinion,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  something 
altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his  com- 
prehension? It  is  past  controversy,  that  we  have  in  us 
something  that  thinks;  our  very  doubts  about  what  it  is, 
confirm  the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  must  content 
Qurselves  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being  it  is :  and 
it  ia  in  vain  to  go  about  to  be  sceptical  in  this,  as  it  is  un- 
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reasonable  in  moat  other  cases  to  be  jioaitive  against  tl»« 
being  of  anything,  beoausse  we  cannot  comprehend  fta  nature. 
Tor  I  ■would  fiUB  know  what  substance  exists,  that  haa  not ' 
Bomething  in  it  which  manifestly  balfles  our  understandings. 
Other  spirits,  who  see  and  inow  the  nature  and  inward 
constitution  of  things,  how  much  must  they  exceed  us  in. 
knowledge)  To  which,  if  we  add  larger  comprehension, 
which  enables  them  at  one  glance  to  see  the  connexion  and 
agreement  of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily  supjtlies  to  them 
the  intermediate  proofs,  whicb  we  by  single  and  slow  steps, 
and  long  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  last  find  out,  and  are 
often  rettdy  to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out  an- 
other; we  may  gueaa  at  some  part  of  the  happiness  of  sujierior 
ranks  of  spirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  peneti-ating 
night,  ae  well  an  a  larger  field  of  knowledge.*    But  to  return 

•  Buter,  than  whom  few  men  of  purer  Tnind  or  more  un(]oubtL-d 
pietj  havfs  ever  exititeU,  apftears  to  b&ve  contemplated  this  queatmn  in 
lEmch  the  some  ti^lit  aa  Locke.  He  S£}&m!i  to  fiavo  dcapairod  of  amviuj^ 
nt  ciertamty  on  HUob  uialtera  in  tim  world,  ;ind  being  passionately  in 
love  with  knowledge,  conceived  that  much  of  the  liappitiess  of  a  fiiturs 
life  would  consist  in  tmravelling  thoee  mysteries,  the  bare  skirts  of 
which  we  can  here  discem  through  a  gloss  darkly.  '*  It  will,"  he  says, 
**be  some  addition  to  my  future  hitppiness  that  1  shall  then  bo  much 
better  acquainted  with  myself,  both  with  my  nature,  and  with  my  sin 
and  ffCBce.  I  shall  then  better  know  the  nature  of  a  soul,  and  its 
formal  faculties,  three  in  oua  I  shall  know  the  nature  and  way  of  its 
operations,  and  bow  far  itfi  acts  are  simple,  or  compound,  or  organioaU 
I  sball  know  hew  far  memory,  pluuitasy,  and  sense  internal  and  external 
belong  to  tlie  rational  soul,  and  whether  the  sensitive  and  ratioual  are 
two  or  onei  and  what  senses  wil]  perish,  and  what  not,  I  shall  know 
bow  the  soul  ddth  act  upon  itseli;  and  what  acta  it  hath  that  are  not  felt, 
in  sleep,  in  apopleiiea,  and  in  the  womb.  I  shall  know  whether  the 
vegetative  nature  be  anything  else  tliai4  hre,  and  whether  it  be  of  tlio 
iMune  essence  with  the  soul,  sensitive  or  rational ;  and  whether  fire 
eiaiiientcr  be  a  common  futidamcntai  substance  of  all  E^plrits,  diversely 
spetnBed  by  the  forms,  mental,  sensitive,  juid  vegetative ;  or  whether 
it  be  as  ft  body,  or  vehicle  to  spirits^  or  rather  a  nature  made  fer  the 
copulation  of  spirits  and  bodies,  nnil  the  operation  of  the  former  ori  the 
latter,  »e  between  both ;  and  whether  fire,  and  what  sort,  be  the  active 
yoema  tetlnrU,  and  of  other  globes.  I  shall  know  how  far  souls  are  one 
and  yet  many,  and  how  they  are  individuate ;  and  whether  their  i/uan- 
litiu  diMreta,  in  being  numerically  many,  do  prove  that  they  have  any 
tjaantilMem.  cantinaavi,  and  whether  they  are  a  purer  sort  of  bodies,  as 
the  Greek  fathers,  TertuUlan  and  others,  thought,  and  what  immn- 
tsrialitf  signifieth :  and  what  subatantiality  of  spirit;  and  how  tubitaiitia, 
and  mattfia,  differ;  and  how  far  they  are  penetrable  anAitvAWisvX^e-,  ■o.vA 
whether  a  sou)  he  properly  jjan :  luid  wLotLcr  miliviiluni  wni\»  Kte  ^v\» 
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to  the  aignment  in  hand :  our  knowledge,  I  eaj,  is  not  onlj 
limited  to  the  paucity  and  imperfections  of  the  idflsa  we  have, 
and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  cornea  short  of  that 
toa     But  how  &T  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquira 

7.  How  fair  our  Knowledge  reeuAet. — The  aflSrmations  or 
negations  we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have^  nuty,  as  I 
have  before  intimated  in  general,  be  reduced  to  these  four 
sorts,  viz.,  identity,  co-dziatence,  relation,  and  real  existenoa 
I  shall  ezamima  how  &r  our  knowledge  extends  in  eaioh  of 
these. 

8.  I.  Our  Knowledge  of  Identity  and  JXveraity,  a»fmr  at 
ow  Ideas. — ^First,  as  to  identity  and  diversity  in  ibaa  way  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  our  intuitiYe  know- 
ledge is  as  fiir  extended  as  our  ideas  themselves;  and  there 
can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it  does  not  presently,  by 
an  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  ia,  and  to  be 
different  from  any  otiher. 

9.  IL  Of  Co-exittence,  a  very  KtUe  Way. — Secondly,  as  to 
the  second  sort,  which  is  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
onr  ideas  in  co-existence,  in  this  our  knowledge  is  very  short, 
though  in  this  consists  the  greatest  and  most  material  part 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  substances.  For  onr  ideas  of 
the  species  of  substances  being,  as  I  have  showed,  nothing 
but  certain  collections  of  simple  idects  united  in  one  subjM^ 
and  so  co-existing  together;  v.  g.,  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body 
hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upward ;  of  gold,  a  body  heavy 
to  a  certain-  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fusible;  tibese,  or 
some  such  oompex  ideas  as  these,  in  men's  minda^  do  these 
two  names  of  we  different  substapces,  flame  and  gold,  stand 
for.  When  we  would  know  anything  further  concerning 
these,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  what  do  we  inquire, 
but  what  other  qualities  or  power  these  substances  have  or 
have  nott    Which  is  nothing  else  but  to  know  what  other 

of  any  common  ■oul;  and  how  &r  the  individuation  doth  continue. 
And  whether  separated  from  the  body,  they  operate  in  and  by  any  other 
vehicle,  or  without,  and  how ;  and  whether  they  take  with  tiiem  amy  of 
their  fiery  nature  u  a  vehicle  or  as  a  constitutive  part.  I  shall  know 
how  Gcd  produceth  souls ;  and  ^ow  h&  production  by  emanation  or 
creation,  doth  consist  in  generation  ;  and  how  forms  are  multiplied ;  and 
what  causality  the  patents'  soul  hath  to  the  production  of  the  chiUL 
Whether  by  commauication  of  anbatance^  or  only  by  dispoeiiig  the  i«- 
dpient  nutter. "    (Dfiag  nioiiglits,  p.  188  et  wq.) — Bd. 
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aiiaple  ideas  do  or  do  not  co-exist  with  thoec  that  make  up 
that  complex  idea. 

10.  Beca/use  tlie  Connexion  hetvaeen    most   aimpli  Ideas  is 
•miknown. — This,  how  weighty  and  considerable  a  part  soever 
of  human  science,  is  yet  very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  alL 
The  reason  -whereof  m,  that  the  simple  ideas  whereof  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  mode  up  are,  for  the  most     ■ 
part,  such  as  carry  with  them,    in  their   own   nature,  no      ■ 
Tisible  neoeasaiy  connexion  or  inoonsistenoy  with  any  other 
simple  ideas,  whose  co-existeace  with  them  we  would  inform      _ 
oujselves  about.  I 

11.  Especially  of  aecmidainf  Quaiiiies. — The  ideas  that  our 
complex  ones  of  substanoea  are  made  up  of,  and  about  which 
our  knowledge  conceniing  substances  is  most  employed,  are 
those  of  their  secondary  qualities ;  which  depending  all  (as 
has  been  shown)  upon  the  primary  qualities  of  their  minute  M 
and  insensible  parts;  or,  if  not  upon  them,  upon  something  f 
yet  more  remote  fiwm  our  comprehension;  it  is  impossible 

we  should  know  which  have  a  necessary  union  or  incon- 
sistency one  with  another;  for  not  knowing  the  root  they  M 
spring  from,  not  knowing  what  size,  figure,  and  texture  of  1 
parts  they  are,  on  which  dejiend  and  from  which  result  those 
qualities  which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  know  what  other  qualities  result  from  or  are 
incompatible  with  the  same  constitution  of  the  insensible 
fiarts  of  gold,  and  so  consequently  must  always  co-exist  with 
that  complex  idea  we  have  of  it,  or  else  are  inconsistent 
•with  it. 

12.  Because  aU  Connexion  JMwe&i  miy  seamdary  and 
primtiry  Qutdilies  is  ■umdiaooverable. — Besides  this  ignorance 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  insensible  parts  of  bodies,  on 
which  depend  all  their  secondary  qualities,  there  is  yet  an- 
other and  more  incuiwble  part  of  ignorance,  which  sets  us 
more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  co-exiatence  or 
inoo-existeuce  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  different  idesa  in  the 
same  subject ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  discoverable  con- 
nexion between  any  secondary  quahty  and  those  primary  ■ 
qualities  which  it  depends  on.  f 

13.  That  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body  shonld 

cause  a  change  in  the  size,   figure,  and  moVvuu  (jI  axvci'Owec 

body,  is  not  beyond  our  conception  ;  the  seT[iaiB,t\ou  cS.  vJbe, 

of  oue  body  upon  tie  intrusion  of  anot.\ieT  •,  mx'S'  Oa«i 
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choDge  from  rest  to  motion  upon  impulse :  theee  and  the 
like  seem  to  have  some  connexion  one  with  another.  And 
if  we  knew  theee  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  we  mif^t  have 
reason  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
of  these  operations  of  them  one  with  another ;  bat  oar  minds 
not  being  able  to  discover  any  connexion  betwixt  titeae  pri- 
mary quidities  of  bodies  and  the  sensations  that  an  prodnoed 
in  us  by  them,  we  can  never  be  able  to  establish  certain  and 
undoubted  rules  of  the  consequences  or  oo-existenoe  of  any 
secondary  qualities,  though  we  could  discover  the  aixe,  figure, 
or  motion  of  those  invisible  parts  which  immediately  produce 
them.  We  are  so  far  fiom  knowing  what  figure,  size^  w 
motion  of  parts  produce  a  yellow  colour,  a  sweet  taste^  or  a 
sharp  sound,  that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any 
sixe,  figure,  or  motion  of  any  particles,  can  possibly  {soduce 
in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour,  taste  or  sound  whatsover ;  there 
is  no  conceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

14.  In  vain,  therefore,  shall  we  endeavour  to  disoover  by 
our  ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  universal  know- 
ledge) what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found  constantly  joined 
with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any  substance :  since  we 
neither  know  the  real  constitution  of  the  minute  parts  on 
which  their  qualities  do  depend ;  nor,  did  we  know  iham, 
could  we  discover  any  necessary  connexion  between  them 
and  any  of  the  secondary  qualities ;  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  before  we  can  ca:tainly  know  their  necessary  co-exist- 
ence. So,  that,  let  our  complex  idea  of  any  species  of  sub- 
stances be  what  it  wiU,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  simple  ideas 
contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the  necessaiy  co-exist- 
ence of  any  other  quality  whatsoever.  Our  knowledge  in  all 
these  inquiries  reaches  veiy  little  further  than  our  experienoa 
Indeed  some  few  of  the  primaiy  qualities  have  a  neceaaaiy 
dependence  and  visible  connexion  one  with  another,  as  figure 
necessarily  supposes  extension ;  receiving  or  communicating 
motion  by  impulse,  supposes  solidity.  Bat  though  these  and 
perhaps  some  other  of  our  ideas  have,  yet  there  are  so  few  of 
them  that  have  a  visible  connexion  one  with  another,  that 
we  can  by  intuition  or  demonstration  discover  the  co-exist- 
ence of  very  few  of  the  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  united 
in  substances ;  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  assistance  of  our 
senses  to  make  known  to  us  what  (lualitlea  they  contain.  For 
of  all  tbo  qualities  that  are  co-cxistaut  in  way  sx^iesA.,  -^vVSa.- 
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out  this  dependence  and  evident  connexion  of  their  ideas  one 
with  anotlier,  we  cannot  know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exist 
any  further  than  experien(»,  by  our  senses,  informs  na%  ThuB, 
though  we  see  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial,  find  the 
weight,  maileableness,  fusibility,  and  fixedness  that  are 
united  in  a  piece  of  gold ;  yet  because  no  one  of  these  ideas 
has  any  evident  dependence  or  nece^ary  connexion  with  the 
other,  we  cannot  certainly  know  that  where  any  four  of  these  ■ 
are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  also,  how  highly  probable  soever  it  .  I 
may  be ;  because  the  highest  probability  amounts  not  to  cer- 
tainty, without  wliich  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge.  For 
this  CD-existence  can  be  no  further  known  than  it  is  per- 
ceived ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  but  either  in  particular 
subject^  by  the  observation  of  our  senses,  or,  in  general)  by 
the  necessary  connexion  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

15,  0/  Refmgmsmcy  to  eo-ean^,  laiyer, — Aa  to  the  incom- 
patibility or  repugnancy  to  co-existence,  we  may  know, 
that  any  subject  may  have  of  each  sort  of  primary  qualities 
but  one  {mrticular  at  once  :  v.  g.,  each  particular  extension, 
figure,  number  of  parta,  motion,  excludes  all  other  of  each 
kind.  The  like  also  is  certain  of  all  sensible  ideas  peculiar 
to  each  sense ;  for  whatever  of  each  kind  is  present  in  any 
subject,  excludes  all  other  of  that  sort :  v.  g.,  no  one  subject 
can  have  two  smells  or  two  coloui-s  at  the  same  time.  To 
this,  perhaps  wilf  be  said.  Has  not  an  opal,  or  the  infusion  of 
lignum  nephriticnm,  two  ooloure  at  the  same  time  1  To  which 
I  anawer,  that  these  bodies,  to  eyes  difierently  placed,  may  at 
the  same  time  afford  different  colours ;  but  I  take  liberty 
also  to  say,  that,  to  eyes  differently  placsed,  it  is  diflercnt 
parts  of  the  object  that  reflect  the  particles  of  light ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  same  part  of  the  object,  and  so  not  the 
very  same  subject,  which  at  the  same  time  appears  both 
yellow  and  azure.  For  it  is  as  impossible  that  the  very  same 
particle  of  any  body  should  at  the  same  time  differently 
modify  or  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  that  it  should  have  two 
different  figures  and  textures  at  the  same  time.' 


I 
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*  Of  ihia  rare  and  beautiful  stonQ  Aiisetm  Boeiiue  de  Boot,  of  BnigeSf 
phyajciim  to  tho  Eraporor  Kudolph  IL,  giTeti  the  followinff  deaoription: 
-^**Opalufl  gemiun  ent,  omnima  pulchonima^  m^que  judlcio  ommboa 
aJiiH  prefcrcnda  non  Hnlum  jjrnjxter  Bummani  ipama  e  V^^uv'^Afixn^  ^xok 
orani*  ^'Fierls  i^uio/r?.'?,   iuck  j"iJlecliont?,  in  tftdem  p'^iocVi  q^\kvv\^  ^\\«ft. 
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16.  0/ the  Co-exutenee  </  Powers  a  very  lUOe  Wag.—Bai 
as  to  the  powers  of  subetanoeB  to  change  the  senmble  qnalitieB 
of  other  bodies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  inqnirks 
about  them,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  oar  know- 
ledge ;  I  doubt  as  to  these,  whether  our  knowledge  reaches 
much  Author  than  our  experience ;  or  whether  we  can  oome 
to  the  disaovery  of  most  of  these  power^  and  be  certain  that 
they  are  in  any  subject,  by  the  connexion  with  any  of  those 
ideas  which  to  us  make  its  essence.  Because  the  aotiTe  and 
passive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operating  con- 
sisting in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts,  which  we  cannot  by 
any  means  come  to  discover ;  it  is  but  in  very  few  cases  we 
can  be  able  to  perceive  their  dependence  on^  or  r^ragnanoe 
to^  any  of  those  ideas  which  make  our  complex  one  of  that 
sort  of  things.  I  have  here  instanced  in  the  corpuscnlarian 
hypothesis,  as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  farthest  in  an 
intelligible  explication  of  those  qualities  of  bodies ;  and  I 
fear  the  weakness  of  human  understanding  is  scarce  able  to 
substitute  another,  which  wiU  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer 

enim  Uli  carbunculi  tenuior  ignis,  Amethysti  fidgens  purpon,  Sming<£ 
Tirens  mare,  et  cuncta  pariter  incredibili  miston  Inoentia)  Temm  etiui, 
quia  ut  aliffi  gemine  adulterari  nulla  ratione  potest.  Si  Bubjecerig  enim 
chryBtallo  vanoa  oolores  illi  in  eodem  loco  hwebont,  neque  diverBoa  pro 
radionun  refieotdone  edent.  Apparet  in  opalo,  cernleos,  pnrpumn^ 
Tiridis,  flavoB,  et  ruber,  interdum  niger,  et  albua,  id  est,  lactoui.  Non 
videntur  hi  coloree  onuiee  ineaae  gemme :  quia  si  frangatur  opaloB 
pereunt,  ita  nt  tantum  ex  reflectione  uniua,  aut  duorum  oolorum  colorum 
oriri,  (ut  in  iiide  apparet,  et  in  triangulo  chiTStallino,  in  quo  ez  sola 
lueis  reflectione  in  anguloa  varii  oolores  sese  efferunt)  putandum  sit." 
(Ooounanun  et  LuHdum  Historia,  L  ii.  c.  46.)  No  leas  elegant  is  the 
description  which  Mr.  Mawe  has  given  of  this  precious  Bton&  "Tlie 
colour  of  the  opal  is  white  or  peaii  grey ;  and  when  held  between  the 
^es  and  the  %ht  is  pale  red  Or  wine  yeUow,  with  a  milky  translucency. 
By  reflected  light  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  varied,  elegant  and  moat 
irrideaoent  ooloots,  particularly  emeiald  green,  golden  yellow,  flame  and 
fire  red,  violet  purple,  and  celestial  blue,  bo  beautifully  blended  and  so 
fasdnating  as  to  captivate  the  admirer.  When  the  colour  is  arranged  in 
small  spangles  it  takes  the  name  of  harlequin  opaL  Sometimes  it  exhibits 
only  one  of  the  above  colours  ;  and  of  them  the  most  esteemed  are  the 
civic  emerald  green,  and  the  orange  yellow.  When  the  stone  poBseasea 
the  latter  of  uiese  colours  it  is  (»lled  the  Golden  opal."  Cl^ieatise  on 
Diamonds,  p.  123.)  Hazelquist  mentions  an  andent  opal,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  which  "was  of  the  size  of  a  hazel- nut  in  the  form  of  a 
half-globe,  and  set  in  a  ring ;  if  it  was  held  horizontally  it  had  a  very  fine 
olive  colour,  but  if  it  was  held  perpendicularly  between  the  eye  and  the 
/^^//^Aadt^iecolourofthefinestruby."     CTravels,  ko.  p.  273.)— £o. 
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diacoTery  of  the  necessary  cotmexion  and  co-existence  of  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  observed  united  in  several  sorts  of 
them.  Thia  at  least  is  certain,  that,  ■whichever  hypotheaia 
be  clearest  and  truest,  (for  of  that  it  is  not  my  buainesg  to 
determine,)  om*  knowledge  concerning  corporeal  substances 
wiU  be  very  little  advanced  by  any  of  them,  till  we  are  made 
to  see  what  qnalitietj  and  jjowers  of  bodies  have  a  necessary 
connexion  or  repugnancy  one  with  anothor ;  which  in  the 
prraent  state  of  philosophy  I  think  we  know  but  to  a  very 
small  degree  :  aud  I  doubt  whether,  with  those  faculties  we 
Lave,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  cany  our  general  knowledge 
{I  aay  not  particular  experience)  in  this  part  much  further. 
Experience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we  most  depend  on. 
And  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  improved.  We 
fiud  the  advantages  some  men'a  generous  pains  have  this  way 
brought  to  the  stock  of  natural  knowledge.  Axid  if  others, 
etpeciaUy  the  philosophers  by  fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had 
been  so  wary  in  their  observations,  and  sincere  in  their 
reports  as  those  who  call  themselves  philosophers  ought  to 
)iave  been,  oiir  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  ua, 
aud  our  insight  into  their  powers  and  operations  had  been  yet 
much  gTKiter.  * 

17.  0/SpirUa  y^  Ttmrower. — If  we  are  at  a  loss  in  respect 
of  the  powers  ajid  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  easy  to 
conclude  we  are  much  more  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  the 
spirits;  whereof  we  naturally  have  no  ideas  hut  what  we 
draw  from  that  of  our  own,  by  reflecting  on  the  operations 
cf  our  own  souls  within  u^  as  far  as  they  can  come  within 
our  observation.  But  how  inconsiderable  a  rank  the  spirits 
that  inlMibit  our  bodies  hold  amongst  those  various  and  pos- 
sibly innumerable  kinds  of  nobler  beings ;  and  how  far  short 
they  come  of  the  endowments  and  perfections  of  cherubim 
and  aea»phim,  and  infinite  sorts  of  spirits  above  ua,  is  what 
by  a  transient  hint  in  another  place  I  have  ofiered  to  my 
reader's  considenition, 

18.  III.  Of  othsr  Rdalions  ii  is  not  easy  to  say  how  fa/r. — 
Thirdly,  As  to  the  third  sort  of  our  knowledge^  viz.,  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas  in  any  other 
relation ;  this,  as  it  is  the  largest  field  of  our  knowledge,  so 
it  is  bard  to  determine  how  fiir  it  may  extend ;  because  the 

*  Seo  Lord  Bacon's  New  Atluitis,  p.  253,  et  «e>\. — ^iD- 
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sdvances  tbat  are  made  in  tUs  port  of  knowledge  depending 
our  BBgsoity  in  finding  intermediate  idetis,  that  nmy  ehow 
the  relations  and  habitudes  of  ideaa  whose  co-«xistence  is  not 
ooniiidered,  it  in  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are  at  an  end 
[Of  such  discoveries;  and  when  reason  has  all  the  hel}:s  it  is 
pable  of,  for  the  finding  of  proofs,  or  examining  the  agree- 
ent  or  disagreement  of  remote  ideas.  They  that  are  igno- 
lant  of  algebra  Mnnot  imagine  the  wonders  in  this  kind  are 
to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  further  improvements  and  helps 
atlvantageona  to  other  parts  of  knowledge  the  sagacions  mind 
of  man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  This 
at  least  I  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  these 
alone  that  are  capable  of  demonfttration  and  knowledge ;  and 
that  other,  and  perhaps  more  useful  parts  of  contomplatioii 
■would  afford  na  certainty,  if  vices,  passions,  and  domineeiing 
interest  did  not  oppose  or  menace  such  endeavours. 

MoraUtj/  capable  iif  DmitOTistratidn. — The  idea  of  a  supreme 
Being,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose  woA- 
manahip  we  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend j  and  the  idea  «f 
ourselves,  as  understanding  rational  beings;  being  such  as 
are  clear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pur- 
sued, afford  such  foundatioDS  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action 
as  might  place  morality  amongat  the  sciences  capable  of  da- 
Eionstration  •  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  self-evident  pro- 
positions by  necessary  consequences,  as  mcontestihle  as  those 
in  mathematics,  the  measures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be 
made  out  to  aay  one  that  will  apply  huaself  with  the  same 
indifierency  and  attention  to  the  one  as  he  does  to  the  other 
of  these  sciences.  The  relation  of  other  modes  may  certainly 
be  pei-ceived,  aa  well  as  those  of  number  and  extension  ;  aiiJ 
I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  also  be  cajHible  of  demou- 
fltration  if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or 
pursue  their  agreement  or  dis^reement.  Where  them  is  no 
property  there  is  no  injustieey  is  a  proposition  as  certain  as 
any  demonstration  in  Euclid :  for  the  idea  of  property  being 
a  right  to  anything,  aud  the  idea  to  which  the  name  injustice 
I  is  given  being  the  invasion  or  violiition  of  that  right,*  it  is 

*  Thia  is  oil  exceedingly  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  juatioe,  tie 
moat  coniplsto  tlieoiy  of  wiitch  is  dovoloiiod  hi  the  Kepublic  of  Plato. 
Tfarae  prevailed,  howover,  extremely  false  iiotiona  of  tiiis  virtue  ajsong 
mavj'  aacieiit  phiUmopheis,  one  of  whom  de!med  it  io  be,  obedience  tu 
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evident  tliat  these  ideaa  beiug  thus  established,  and  these 
D&mes  annexed  to  them,  I  can  a^i  certainly  know  this  pro- 
position to  be  tnie,  aa  tbat  a  triangle  lias  three  angles  equal 
to  two  right  onea.  Again ;  No  government  allows  absolute 
liberty;  The  idea  of  government  being  the  establishment  of 
Bcxaety  upon  certain  rules  or  laws  which  require  conformity 
to  them,  and  the  idea  of  absolute  liberty  being*  for  any  one 
to  do  whatever  be  pleases,  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of 
thfi  truth  of  this  proposition  as  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

19.  Two  things  liave  made  fnoral  Ideas  to  be  thougM  inca- 
pable of  Dmnonstraiwn :  their  Compkaxdness  amd  Wamt  of 
g^naibh  RepresmUatimis. — That  which  in  this  respect  has  given 
the  advantage  to  thfi  ideas  of  quantity,  and  made  thorn  thought 
mure  capable  of  certainty  Euid  demouatration,  is. 

First,  That  they  can  be  set  down  and  represented  by  sen- 
sible marks,  which  have  a  greater  and  nearer  coiTospondence 
with  them  than  any  words  or  sounds  whatsoever.  Diagrams 
drawn  on  paper  are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not 
liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words  carry  iu  their  significa- 
tion. An  angle,  circle,  or  square,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open 
to  the  view,  and  cannot  be  miataken :  it  remains  unchange- 
able, and  may  at  lebure  be  considered  and  examined,  and 
the  domonsti'ation  be  revised,  and  aU  the  parts  of  it  may  be 
gone  over  more  than  once  without  any  danger  of  the  least 
change  in  the  ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral 
ideas :  we  have  no  sensible  marks  that  resemble  thena, 
whereby  we  cati  set  them  down ;  we  have  nothing  but  words 
to    express   them   by;    which,    though    when   written   they 

rulers.  *' AckohSu  ^trri  raiVa  irofetv,  B  ol  ^p^cnTfc  ^poifera£«»'.^*  But 
if  BO,  then  certainly  those  philoflophera  were  deluded  dreamers,  who  Bought 
for  (^m&l  foundatinliii  for  right  and  wrong.  The  government,  accord- 
ing to  tliifl  riiAXbn,  is  the  creator  of  justice,  and  can  never  poasihly  do 
wrong :  Biuce,  whatever  it  pleasca  to  order  or  del,  ijj  JusL  The  idea  of 
PericlcD,  however,  reajMwting  law,  differed  very  little  from  the  abtive, 
*'  TratfTiQ  avToi  tfofiai  iitriv^  ovf  to  TrXi/^ni^  ^v1*L\Biv  Kai  SoKiftdffttv 
typat^t  6pd^op  ii  T£  Sii  TTOtttv  Kai  fi  fitrf."  (Xen.  Memor.  L  I.  c.  %  §41£.) 
Upon  this  view  Horace  had  framed  Wa  idea  of  a  virtuous  man. 
*'"Vir  bonus  eat  quia? 
Qui  ootiaulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  aervat,"  &c, 

(Hpiat.  b.  i,  Xe,  40.) 
The  opiniona  of  Democritus  were  eomcwliat  loftier,   though  not  perhaps 
oxpreHsed  with  sufficient  clearness ;  — Aikij  uiv  irrTiVt  tttHtir  t&  xp^  Invra ' 
AitKij]  &i  y^>J  ^(iBntfTn  ypy  kovta^  dXXri  wapfl  rp^tfoaGai"      ^^ViV.^jSmS., 
XL.  iv.  16  )— Ed, 
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remain  the  same,  yet  the  ideas  they  stand  for  may  change  in 
the  same  man,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  not 
different  in  different  persons. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  difficulty 
in  ethics  is,  that  moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  figures  ordinarily  considered  in  mathe- 
matics. From  whence  these  two  inconveniences  follow:— 
First,  that  their  names  are  of  more  uncertain  signification; 
the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  they  stand  fixr  not  being 
so  easily  agreed  on,  and  so  the  sign  that  is  used  for  them  in 
communication  always,  and  in  thinking  often,  does  not 
steadily  cany  with  it  the  same  idea.  Upon  whidi  the  same 
disorder,  confusion,  and  error  follow,  as  would  if 'a  man, 
going  to  demonstrate  something  of  an  heptagon,  should,  in  the 
diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of  the  angles,  or  by 
oversight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle  more  than  the  name 
ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it  should  when  at  first  he 
thought  of  his  demonstration.  This  often  happens,  and  is 
hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  ideas,  where  the  same 
name  being  retained,  one  angle,  i.  e.,  one  simple  idea  is  left 
out  or  put  in  the  complex  one  (still  called  by  tixo  same  name) 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  From  the  com- 
plezedness  of  these  moral  ideas  there  follows  another  incon- 
venience, viz.,  that  the  mind  cannot  easily  retain  those  predse 
combinations  so  exactly  and  perfectly  as  is  necessary  in  the 
examination  of  the  habitudes  and  correspondences,  agree- 
ments or  disagreements  of  several  of  them  one  with  another ; 
especially  where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  deductions^ 
and  the  intervention  of  seveinJ  other  complex  ideas  to  show 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  against  this  which  mathematicians  find  in 
diagrams  and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their 
draughts,  is  very  apparent,  and  the  memory  would  often 
have  great  difficulty  otherwise  to  retain  them  so  exactly, 
whilst  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  of  them  step  by  step 
to  examine  their  several  correspondences.  And  though  in 
casting  up  a  long  sum  either  in  addition,  multiplication,  or 
division,  every  part  be  only  a  progression  of  the  mind  taking 
^  view  of  its  own  ideas,  and  consid^ing  their  agreement  or 
disagreement,  and  the  resolution  of  the  question  be  nothing 
iut  tie  reeult  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  such  particulars. 
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whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  perceptioii;  yet,  without  setting 
down  the  several  parta  by  marks,  whose  precise  significatinna 
are  known,  and  by  marks  that  last  and  remain  in  view  when 
the  memoiy  had  let  them  go,  it  would  be  almost  unpossibl© 
to  CAiry  so  many  different  ideas  in  the  mind  without  con- 
icnmding  or  letting  slip  soma  parts  of  the  reckoning,  and 
thereby  making  ail  our  reasonings  about  it  useless.  In 
which  case  the  cyphers  or  marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to 
perceive  the  agreement  of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  their 
equalities  or  proportions;  that  the  mind  has  only  by  intuition 
of  its  own  ideas  of  the  Dumbers  thetnaelvea.  But  the  nume- 
rical characters  are  helps  to  the  memory,  to  record  and  retain 
the  several  ideas  about  which  the  demonstration  is  made, 
whereby  a  man  may  know  how  far  his  intuitive  knowledge  ■ 
in  surveying  several  of  the  particulars  has  proceeded ;  that  ■ 
so  he  may  without  confusion  go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown, 
and  at  last  have  in  one  view  before  him  the  result  of  all  his 
perceptions  and  reasonings, 

20.  Remedies  of  those  Difficult^, — One  part  of  these  dis- 
advantages in  moral  ideas  which  has  made  them  be  thought 
not  capable  of  demonstration,  may  in  a  good  measure  be 
remedied  by  definitions,  setting  down  that  collection  oi'l 
simple  ideas,*  which  every  term  shall  stand  for,  and  then 
using  the  terms  steadily  and  constantly  for  that  precise  col-] 
lection.  And  what  methods  algebra  or  something  of  that 
kind  may  hereafter  suggest,  to  remove  the  other  difficulties, 
it  is  not  easy  to  foretel.  Ck)nfident  I  am,  that,  if  men  would 
in  the  same  method  and  with  the  same  indifferency  search 
after  moral  as  they  do  mathematical  truths,  they  would  find 
them  have  a  stronger  connexion  one  with  another,  and  a 
more  necessary  consequence  from  our  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonstration  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected  whilst 
the  desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power  makes  men  espouse  the 
well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion,  and  then  seek  arguments 
either  to  make  good  their  beauty,  or  varnish  over  and  cover 
their  deformity:  nothing  being  so  beautiful  to  the  eye  as 

*  Cicero's  notion  of  a,  definition,   agreeing  substantioliy  with  that  of 
Locke,   if)  very  clear  and  precists*      "  Est  definitio,  cftrum,  reruni.  i|U3c 
sunt  ejus  rei  propriEe,   quam  definire  Tolumua,  brovim  «^  c\icvmaK.Tt^{i»> 
queediuii  eipHiistio. "    (De  Ont  I  h  c.  xhu  p.  T7.W^I>- 
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tmth  is  to  the  mind,  nothing  so  deformed  and  iiTeoonoi]»ble 
to  the  understanding  as  a  lie.  For  though  many  a  man 
can  with  satisfaction  enough  own  a  no  very  handsome  wife 
in  his  bosom  J  yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to  avow,  that 
he  has  espoused  a  falsehood,  and  received  into  his  breut  so 
ugly  a  thing  as  a  lie)  Whilst  the  parties  of  men  cram  tiieir 
tenets  down  all  men's  throats  whom  th^  can  get  into  their 
power,  without  permitting  them  to  examine  their  truth  or 
fidsehood,  and  will  not  let  truth  have  &ir  play  in  the  worid, 
nor  men  the  liberty  to  search  after  it;  what  imjsovements 
can  be  expected  of  this  kindf  What  greater  l^ht  Cdn  be 
hoped  for  in  the  moral  sciences  1  The  subject  part  of  man- 
kind in  most  places  might,  instead  thereof  with  Egj^ian 
bondage  expect  Eg3rx>tian  darkness,  were  not  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  set  up  by  himself  in  mffli'a  minds,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

21.  FawrMy,  Of  real  Bxutence:  toe  home  em  mtwim* 
Knowledge  of  our  own — denumstraiim,  of  God' » — tenaitive,  of 
some  few  other  things. — As  to  the  fourth  sort  of  our  know- 
\  ledge,  viz.,  of  the  real  actual  existence  of  things,  we  have 
jan  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existfflioe,  and  a  demon- 
^^trative  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Qod ;  of  the  existence 
of  anything  else,  we  have  no  other  but  a  sensitive  knowledge^ 
which  extends  not  beyond  the  objects  present  to  our  senses. 

23.  Ovr  Ignoromee  great. — Our  knowledge  being  so  narrow, 
as  I  have  shown,  it  will  perhaps  give  us  some  light  into 
thb  present  state  of  our  minds  if  we  look  a  little  into  the 
dark  side,  and  take  a  view  of  oar  ignorance;  which,  b«ng 
infinitely  larger  than  our  knowledge,  may  serve  much  to' 
the  quieting  of  disputes  and  improvement  of  uaefol  know- 
ledge; if  discovering  how  &r  we  have  dear  and  distinct 
ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  t^e  contemplation  of 
those  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of  our  understandings, 
and  laun(£ '  not  out  into  that  abyss  of  darkness,  (where  we 
have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  faculties  to  perceive  anything,)  out 
of  a  presumption  that  nothing  is  beyond  our.  comprehension. 
But  to  be  satisfied  of  the  folly  of  such  a  conceit,  we  need  not 
go  &r.  He  that  knows  anything,  knows  this,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  need  not  seek  long  for  instances  of  his  igno- 
ranoe.     The  ineanest  and  most  obvious  things  that  come  in 
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our  way  hare  dark  aides,  that  tlie  quickest  sight  cannot  pene- 
trate into.  The  clearest  and  moat  enlargetl  understandinga 
of  thiukjtig  men  find  thcmitelves  puzzled  and  at  a  luas  in 
every  particle  of  matter.  We  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find 
it  so,  when  we  consider  the  causes  ofourigiomnce ;  which, 
from  what  has  been  said,  I  Buppoae~wnrbe  found  to  be 
these  three : — 

First,  Want  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  Want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  betwB«sn  the 
ideas  we  have. 

Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

23.  FirHt  Owe  Cau^  of  -U,  IVani  of  Ideas,  eUher  such  as  im 
Jtave  no  Conc^gtion  of,  or  mteh  as  pwrticidmii/  we  ka/ve  not. — 
First,  There  are  some  things,  and  those  not  a  few,  that  we 
are  ignorant  o^  for  want  of  ideas. 

First,  all  the  aLmple  ideas  we  have,  are  confined  {aa  I  have 
shown)  to  thosse  we  receive  from  corporeal  objects  by  sen-  I 
sation,  amd  from  the  operations  of  oiu-  own  minds  as  the 
objects  of  reflection.  But  how  much  these  few  and  narrow 
inleta  are  disproportionate  to  the  vast  whole  extent  of  all 
beLujE^,  will  not  be  hard  to  persuade  those  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  think  their  span  the  measure  of  all  tlunga. 
What  other  simple  ideas  it  is  possible  the  creatures  in  other 
parts  of  the  universe  may  have,  by  the  nssistauco  of  senses 
and  feiculties  more  or  perfeoter  tlmn  we  have,  or  different 
from  oura,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  to  say  or 
think  there  are  no  such,  because  we  conceive  nothing  of 
them,  is  no  better  an  argument  than  if  a  blind  man  should 
be  positive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sight  and 
colours,  because  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  such  thing, 
nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  himself  any  nations  about 
seeing.  The  ignorance  and  darkness  tliat  ia  in  us  no  more 
Iiinders  nor  confines  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than 
the  blindness  of  a  mole*  is  an  argument  against  the  quick- 
idghtedness  of  an  eagle.     He  that  will  consider  the  infinite 

*  Tlu9  in  a.  received  error;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  common  mole  ia 
not  blhid,  though  Its  eycti  ure  Btnall  and  liim,  suited  to  the  exigendoa  of 
iU  peculj&r  state  of  existentse.  Aristotle  descrihca  the  mole  as  blind,  for 
which  he  waa  long  ridiculed  by  witty  and  un philosophical  naturalists, 
until  it  waH  at  longth  discovered  that  the  peculiar  S|Mjcies)  of  mole  found 
in  Greece  in  actually  in  the  couditioQ  i!eBc4b€d  hj  Ar\ato^\.<^  Km^vn fe& 
text.— £C, 
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power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Oraator  of  all  things 
will  find  reason  to  think  it  was  not  all  laid  oat  upon  ao 
inconsiderable,  mean,  and  impotent  a  oreatore  as  he  -will  find 
man  to  be^  who  in  all  probability  is  one  of  the  loweat  of  all 
intellectual  beings.  'Wliat  &cultiea|  therefore,  otho'  speoiai 
of  creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmoat 
constitutions  of  things,  what  ideas  thej  may  receive  of  them 
&r  different  fixim  ours,  we  know  not.  This  we  knov  and 
certainly  find,  that  we  want  several  other  views  of  them 
besides  those  we  have,  to  make  discoveries  of  them  more  per- 
fect. And  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  ideas  -wa  can  attain 
to  by  our  fitculties  are  very  disproportionate  to  things  tiiem- 
selves,  when  a  positive,  clear,  distinct  one  of  sabstaaoe  itael( 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  concealed  firam 
us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  part  as  well  as 
cause  of  our  ignorance,  cannot  be  described.  Only  this  I 
think  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  that  the  intelleotual  and 
sensible  world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike;  that  that  part 
which  we  see  of  either  of  them  holds  no  proportion  vith 
what  we  see  not;  and  whatsoever  we  can  reach  with  our 
eyes  or  our  thoughts  of  either  of  them  is  but  a  point,  almost 
nothiog  in  comparison  of  the  rest. 

24.  Bacmua  of  their  Remotenegs ;  or, — Secondly,  Anothor 
great  cause  of  ignorance  is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capable 
of.  As  the  want  of  ideas,  which  our  fkoulties  are  not  able 
to  give  us,  shuts  us  wholly  from  those  views  of  things  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  other  beings,  perfecter  than  we, 
have,  of  which  we  know  nothing;  so  the  want  of  ideas  I 
now  speak  of  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure,  and  motion  we 
have  ideas  o£  But  though  we  are  not  without  ideas  of  these 
primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  yet  not  knowing  what 
is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  several 
powers,,  efficaciee,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effects 
which  we  daily  see  are  produced.  These  are  hid  from  us  in 
some  things  by  being  too  remote,  and  in  others  by  being  too 
minute.  When  we  consider  the  vast  distance  of  the  known 
and  visible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reasons  we  have  to 
think  that  what  lies  within  our  ken  is  but  a  small  part  of 
tiie  amvene,  we  shall  Ihen  discover  a  huge  abyss  of  igno- 
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ranee.  Wlmt  are  the  particular  fabrics  of  the  great  miasea 
of  matter  which  make  up  the  whole  Btupendoua  frame  of  cor- 
poreal beinga,  how  far  they  are  extended,  what  is  theii' 
motion,  and  how  contimied  or  communicated,  and  what 
influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are  contemplations 
that  at  first  glimpse  our  thoughts  lose  thomselvea  in.  If  we 
narrow  our  contemplations  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this 
little  canton — -I  mean  this  aystom  of  our  sun,  and  the  grosser 
masses  of  matter  that  visibly  move  about  it — ^what  several 
sorts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  inteUectual  corporeal  beings, 
infinitely  different  from  those  of  our  little  spot  of  earth,  may  ■ 
there  probably  be  in  the  other  planets,  to  the  knowledge  of  ■ 
which — even  of  their  outward  figtirea  and  parts — we  caa 
no  way  attain  whilst  we  are  confined  to  this  earth ;  there 
being  no  natural  means,  either  by  sensation  or  reflection,  to 
convey  their  certain  ideas  into  our  minds !  They  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge;  and  what 
sorts  of  fumtt'Ore  and  inhabitants  those  mansions  contain  in 
them  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  mach  less  have  clear  and 
distinct  idea.9  of  them. 

25.  Because  of  ih^  Mmuteness. — If  a  great,  nay,  &r  the 
greatest  part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodii^  in  the  univeree 
escape  ovur  notice  by  their  remoteness,  there  are  others  that 
are  no  less  concealed  from  ns  by  their  minuteness.  These 
insensible  corpuscles  being  the  active  parts  of  matter  and 
the  great  instruments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only 
all  their  secondary  qualities,  but  also  most  of  their  natural 
operations,  our  want  of  precise  distinct  ideas  of  their  primary 
qualities  keeps  us  in  an  incurable  ignorance  of  what  we  desire 
to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  diaoover 
the  figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  constituent 
parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  should  know  without  trial  seve- 
nil  of  their  opei-ations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the 
properties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know  the  me- 
chanical affections  of  the  partjcles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium, 
and  a  man,  as  a  watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby 
it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file,  which  by  rubbing  on 
them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  wheels,  we  should  be 
able  to  tell  beforehand  that  rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock  kill, 
and  opium  make  a  man  sleep;  as  well  fls  Sl  ^ate\aflaks,i:  cswv 
that  a  Utde  piece  of  paper  laid  on.  the  balance  -wfii.  Vceig  '^^ 
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watoh.  from  going,  till  it  be  removed;  or  that,  aome  small 
part  of  it  beong  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  maobine  would  quite 
lose  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more.  The  disBolving 
of  silver  in  aqua  fortis,  and  gold  in  aqna  regia,  and  not  vice 
versfi,  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know  than 
it  is  to  a  smith  to  nnderstand  why  the  turning  of  one  key 
will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But 
whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  to  discoyer 
the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their 
mechanical  affections,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  properties  and  ways  of  operation;  nor  can  we  be  as- 
sured about  them  any  farther  than  some  few  trials  we  make 
axe  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  again 
another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.*  This  hinders  our 
certain  knowledge  of  universal  truths  concerning  natural 
bodies :  and  our  reason  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond 
particular  matter  of  &ct. 

26.  Hence  no  Sdenee  qfSodug. — ^And  there&re  1  am  apt 
to  doubt  that,  how  fiir  soever  human  industry  may  advance 
useful  and  experimental  philosophy  in  physical  things 
scientifical  will  still  be  out  of  our  reach;  be<»use  we  want 
perfect  and  adequate  ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are 
nearest  to  us,  and  most  under  our  command.  Those  which 
we  have  ranked  into  classes  under  names,  and  we  think  our- 
selves best  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  veiy  imperfect  and 
incomplete  ideas  of  Distinct  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of 
bodies  that  fitll  imder  the  examination  of  our  senses  perhaps 
we  may  have:  but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  we  have  not  of 
any  one  amongst  them.  And  though  the  former  of  these 
will  serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse,  yet  whilst  we 
want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  scientifical  knowledge ; 
nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  general,  instructive,  un- 
questionable truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and  demon- 
stration are  things  we  must  not,  in  these  matters,  pretend  ta 
By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible 
qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and 
hemlock,  as  we  hare  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle;  but  naving 
no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities  of  the  minute 
parts  of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we 
would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects  they  will 
*  8oe  Hume'i  Enay  on  Necessary  Connexion. — En. 
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produce ;  nor  when  we  see  thoae  effects  can  we  bo  much  as 
guess,  much  less  know,  their  manner  of  production.  Thus, 
JlKTing  no  ideaa  of  the  particular  mechanical  affections  of  the 
aiimite  parts  of  bodiea  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach, 
we  are  ignotant  of  their  constitntiona,  powers,  and  operations : 
and  of  bodiea  more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not 
knowing  so  much  aa  their  very  outward  shapes,  or  the  sen- 
sible and  grosser  parts  of  their  constitutions, 

27..Ji£uch  leas  ofSmriig. — ^This  at  first  will  show  ua  how 
dispi'oportionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even 
of  material  beings/to  which  if  we  add  the  consideration  of 
that  infinite  number  of  spirits  that  may  be,  and  probably     ■ 
are,  which  are  yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof    I 

I  we  have  no  cognizance,  nor  can  frame  to  ourselves  any  dis- 
tinct  ideas  of  their  several  ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find  this 
cause  of  ignorance  concoil  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, almost  the  whole  intellectual  world ;  a  greater,  cer- 
tainly, and  more  beautiful  world  than  the  material.  For, 
bating  some  very  few,  and  those,  if  I  may  ho  call  them, 
superficial  ideas  of  spirit,  which  by  reflection  we  get  of  our 
own,  and  from  thence  the  best  we  can  coOect  of  the  Father 
of  ail  spirits,  the  eternal  independent  Author  of  them,  and 
us,  and  all  things,  we  have  no  certain  information,  so  much 
as  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits,  but  by  revelation.  Angels  ■ 
of  all  sorts  are  naturaUy  beyond  our  discovery ;  and  all  those  ■ 
inteHigencea,  whereof  it  is  likely  there  are  more  orders  than 
.  of  corporeal  substances,  are  things  whereof  our  natural  facul- 
ties give  us  no  certain  account  at  all.  That  there  are  mindd 
and  thinking  beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  himself,  evety 
man  has  a  r^uaon,  &om  their  words  and  actions,  to  be  satisfied ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  bis  own  mind  cannot  suffer  a  man  that 
considers,  to  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  God,  /But  that 
there  are  degrees  of  spiritual  beings  between  /s  and  the 
great  Gfod,  who  is  there,  that,  by  his  own  search  and  ability, 
can  come  to  know! /Much  less  have  we  distinct  ideas  of 
their  different  natures,  conditions,  states,  powers,  and  several 
constitutions  wherein  they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another 
and  from  us.  And,  therefore,  iii  what  ooncems  their  different  , 
species  and  properties  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance.* 

•  TTiig  '\a  evidently  directed  agajtut  that  part  of  &6  CsiirtKWKn.  s^^Vhisv, 
which  pretends  to  dlaoam  the  nature  of  angels.     It  eveii  afv^a-t*  '*»  Vas* 
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28.  Secondly,   Ward  of  a  diBcovertMe  Cannexion 
Ideaa  toe  ham. — Secondly,  What  a  small  part  of  the  tab- 
been  imagined  by  those  bold  epeculatora,  that  some  approTJitittinii  OMl  Iw 
made  towards  asoertaining  the  numbers  of  the  heavenly  hosts^  of  wtasli 
philosophical  calculation  take  the  following  ^uonple  £ratn  Antoine  Ls 
Grand: — "Talmudistie  Angeloa  ad  certum  quffidam  numerum  radignnt. 
eos  per  turmas  distribuendo,  et  cuique  earmn  suos  Teluti  Ttifliiaiif  aasig- 
nando.     Quippe  secundum  B.  P.  Greorgium  Yenetum  ex  ordine  S.  IWi- 
cisci,  diatinguunt  Talmudistee  Angelommexeroitus  in  Mamlnth,  Bl,Iiigioii, 
Rihaton,  cSiirton,  Gistera,  Mazaloth  autem  dicunt  esse  duodeoiin,  jnzta 
duodecim  signa  ZodiacL     El  verb  dicunt  esse  oohortes  trig^ta,  pro  quo- 
libet  illorum  duodecim.     TJnde  sunt  in  numero  trecente  sexginta  Ange- 
lorum  cohortes  Legion  autem  multiplicat  ilium  numemm  treoentoram 
sexaginta  per  triginta.     tJnde  resultat  numerus  decern  TuilHnWi  et  octia- 
gentorum.     Et  hunc  numerum  ipsi  Talmudistes  mnltiplicant  pariter  par 
triginta :  et  sic  fit  Kihaton  constans  ex  noningentis  TnillinTti  miUibTii  at 
septuaginta  duobua  millibus.     Et  hone  numerum  pari  modo  per  triginta 
multiplicant,  nnde  resultat  Gistera,  constans  ex  duoentis  nonaginta  et 
uno  milUum  millibus »  et  sexcentis  millibus.     Quorum  omnium  smnniai 
est  treoenta  et  unum  TnilliiiTn  Tnillia^  sexcenta  et  quinquaginta  qninqrio 
millia,  ceutom  et  septuaginta  duo ;  ut  ex  subjecta  ^uibelm  patat. 
12  Mazaloth. 
860  EL 
10,800  Lwion. 
824,000  BOaton. 
0,720,000  Chirton. 
291,600,000  Gistera. 
801,656,172  Angelorum  Cohortes  simul. 

(InstituL  Phil.  Part  IH  art.  vi.  §  4.) 
This  is  a  part  of  philosophy  which  has  been  cultivated  with  singular 
perseverance  by  the  Orientals,  whose  acquaintance  with  angds  and 
devils  has  consequently  been  much  more  intimate  than  that  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  West.  Thus  we  find  that,  "  Some  of  the  Sabaeans  worshipped 
devils,  believing  they  had  the  shapes  of  goats,  and  therefore  called  tiiem 
Seirim.  On  the  contrary,  the  Levitical  law  prohibited  to  oSar  sacrifioes 
to  Seirim  and  to  goats,  that  is  to  say,  devils,  appearing  in  the  form  of 
goats.  (Levit.  xvii.  7.)  Though  they  did  abominate  blood,  as  a  thinff 
exceedingly  detestable,  yet  they  did  eat  it,  believing  it  to  be  the  food  <n 
dtemons ,  and  that  he  that  did  eat  of  it  should  become  a  brother,  or  intimate 
aoquaintanoe  of  the  dsimons,  insomuch  that  they  would  come  to  him,  and 
tell  him  future  events,  prohibited. "  (Iiev.  xvii.  10 — 23 ;  Stanley's  Hist,  of 
Philosophy,  o.ii.)  Among  the  ancient  magi  of  Persia,  theorders,  powen, 
and  distributions  of  the  i^ubitants  of  the  spiritual  world  oo^pitttDted  a 
favourite  object  of  study ;  and  even  from  the  fragments  of  their  system 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  percrave  how  great  was  their  &mi- 
liarity  with  the  subjects  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  "  On  y  remarque  troii 
ordres  d'esprits,  d'abord  les  sept  Amschaspands,  esprits  dou&  d  immor- 
tality puis  les  vingt-huit  Izeds,  et  en  dernier  lieu  les  innombrables 
Ferven.  Ormuzd,  maltre  du  monde,  est  le  cr&iteur  et  le  premier  des 
■Ajnschaspanda ;  Bahman,  chef  des  autres,  eat  le  second,  et  le  roi  do 
JuaiJdrej  le  troiaiime  eat  Ardibebeacht,  VesipiiX  &a.  tevi,  <v°^  AaTaA\«^<». 
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Btantial  beings  that  are  in  the  TmivlrBe  the  want  of  idesa 
leaves  open  to  oar  knowledge,  we  have  seen.  In  the  next 
place,  another  cause  of  ignorance^  of  no  lca"s  moment,  is  fl )  5t 
want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  those  ideas  we)  ^ 
have.  For  wherever  we  want  that,  we  are  ntterly  incapable  _^ 
of  universal  and  certain  knowledge  j  and  are,  in  the  former  i 
case,  left  only  to  observation  and  expeiimeat ;  which,  how 
narrow  and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge  *^' 
we  need  not  be  told.  I  shall  give  some  few  instances  of  "^ 
this  oanae   of  otir  ignorance,  and  so  leave  it.     It  is  evident 

at  la  Tie,  la  qnatrifeme,  Schahriver,  to!  dea  m^taux ;  pnia  vient  Sapan- 
domad.  Bide  d'Ormuzd,  et  mbre  dea  premiers  6trea  hmnains  Meechia  et 
MeficliiaQe ;  BDHuite  KihordEid,  roi  des  aajBons,  des  mois,  d^  anndes,  et  cies 
joura,  qui  doDne  au  pur  Teau  dg  pnret^;  et  le  dernier  de  toua,  Amerd&d, 
cr^teur  et  protecteur  dea  arbrea,  dea  moi^an^,  des  troupeauK.  Lea 
Izedfi,  g^niea  inffSneurea,  out  ^t^  cr^ea  par  Ormuzd  pour  verier  les  b^tt4- 
dietioDa  sur  le  moude,  et  pour  vciller  sur  le  peuple  dea  pura.  Le«  moii^ 
les  joiira^  lea  diTisiona  m^me  du  jeur,  et  lea  elemena  aoot  plac^  sous  la 
prdtectioD  et  aoua  la  garde  dee  Ajnacha^pauda  et  dea  Izeda.  Ch^un  des 
Amachaapauda  a  aon  cort^^e  d'l^eda^  qui  le  aerreut  cunuDe  lea  AmacbaA- 
puida  exLX-m^iDea  aerreDt  Ormuzd.  Lea  Izeda  aout  lea  uds  znSIea  et  les 
aatres  femelles,  Parmi  eos  l^gurent  MitUra,  ou  Metier,  qui  donne  it  la 
teire  le  biepfait  du  jour,  et  ind^pendamment  de  Jui,  Korectiid,  le  BoleU. 
Les  Fervers  sont  lea  id^ea,  les  prototypes,  les  mndfelea  de  teua  lea  fltrej^ 
farro^es  de  1' essence  d'Onnuzd,  et  les  plus  pures  emanationa  de  cetta 
essence.  lis  eilstent  psr  la  parole  vivante  du  cr^ateur,  ausei  eont-ila 
immartels,  et  par  em  tout  vit  dans  la  nature.  lis  eont  plac^  au  oiei 
oonraie  des  sentineUea  vigilantes  oontre  Aliriman,  et  portent  i  Onnuzd 
les  priferea  des  bommes  pieux,  qu'ila  prot^ent  et  putiiflsent  de  tout  mal. 
SuT  Is  terre,  unis  h  des  corps,  i!s  combattaut  saos  cease  les  Tuftuvais 
eeprits.  lis  sent  auasl  nombreux  et  aussi  divranfi&  dans  leurs  espice 
que  les  £tres  eux-mfimes."  Of  the  angels  of  darkness,  who  formed  an 
exact  connterpart  to  the  abovci  we  have  the  following  account ;  "  La 
royaume  d'Aluiman  oorrespoode  en  tout  i  celui  d'Ormuzd,  L^  atiaai  ae 
trouvent  sept  Deva  aupdrieurai  AJiriman  y  oompria,  et  Ji  leur  suite  un 
Dombre  inlini  de  Deva  infSrieurs.  Ha  ont  4t4  produita  par  Aliriman, 
spr^  sa  chute,  et  faits  ii  aon  Laiage  pour  la  deatraction  du  royaume 
d  OniLUZtl.  Celui-ci  ayont  cr4&  le  monde  de  lumi^re^  Ahriman  vint  du 
sad,  se  mSla,  aux  plan^tea,  p^n^tra  dana  les  ^toilea  &xea,  et  cr^a  le 
.pfinos  des  deva,  Eachem,  le  d^nion  de  I'envie,  arm^  de  sept  t^tsa,  et 
radversule  de  Serosch,  c' eat- ^ dire,  d'Ormuzd,  prinoe  de  la  terro.  Main- 
tenant  a'ouvre  la  Lutte,  et  de  mflme  que,  sur  la  terre,  1' animal  combat 
I'siiicukl,  de  ni£me,  dans  le  monde  des  eaprita,  I'eaprit  combat  I'BBprit. 
Chacun  des  aept  grands  deva  a  son  rival  dana  I'un  dea  aept  Amscbas- 
pandi;  ohacun  d'eux  est  I'auteur  d'un  mal  ou  d'nn  vice  particulier." 
(Crsoies.  Balig.  do  1' Antiquity  1.  ij.  c,  2,  CompBiB  'm&k  ftie  ilats^t  ^>£i» 
notes  of  (Jnignijut  Part  ii.  p.  ^01,  et  aeq. ;  an4  the  wstMiMsA  <A  "^«Sms* 
Bhixle^  p.  US,  et  seq,)—EB, 
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that  the  bulk,  figure^  and  motion  of  aeveral  bodies  aboat 
us  produce  in  us  several  sensations,  as  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes, 
smells,  pleasure,  and  pain,  &o.     These  mechanical  aSections 
of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all  with  those  ideas  they  pro- 
duce in  us,  (there  being  no  oonceivable  connexion  between 
any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body  and  any  perception  of  » 
colour  or  smell  which  we  find  in  our  minds,)  we  can  have 
no  distinct  knowledge  of  such  operations  beyond  oar  ex- 
perience; and  can  reason  no  otherwise  about  them,  than  as 
effects  produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wise 
Agent,  which  perfectly  surpass  our  comprehensions.     As  the 
ideas  of  sensible  secondary  qualities  which  we  have  in  our  mind% 
can  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  causes,  nor  any 
correspondence  or  connexion  be  found  between  them  and 
those  primary  qualities  which  (experience  shows  us)  produce 
them  in  us;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  operation  of  oar  minds 
\  upon    our  bodies  is  as  inconceivable.      How  any  tiioaglife 
should  produce  a  motion  in  body  is  as  remote  from  the  nature 
of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  should  produce  any  thon^^t 
in  the  mind.     That  it  is  so,  if  experience  did  not  oonyinoe 
us,  the  consideration  of  the  things  themselves  would  never 
be  able  in  the  least  to  discover  to  us.     These  and  the  like, 
though  they  have  a  constant  and  regular  ooimexion  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;   yet  that  connexion  being  not 
discoverable  in  the  ideas  themselves,  which  appearing  to  have 
no  necessary  dependence  one  on  another,  we  can  attribute  th«r 
connexion  to  nothing  else  but  the  arbitrary  determination 
of  that  all-vidse  Agent  who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to 
operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way  wholly  above  our  weak  imder- 
standings  to  conceive. 
,      29.  Instcmcet. — In  some  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  re- 
'  lations,  habitudes,  and  connexions,  so  visibly  included  in  the 
I  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them 
/  separable  firom  them  by  any  power  whatsoever;  and  in  these 
'  only  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  universal  knowledge. 
I  Thus  the  idea  of  a  right-lined  triangle  necessarily  carries 
'^with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones.     Nor 
can  we  oonoeiTe  this  rdation,  this  connexion  of  these  two 
ideas,  to  be  possibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary 
poweae,  which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  other* 
wJae.     But  tha  coherence  and  con^mty  of  the  ^airts  of 
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matter;  the  production  of  sensation  in  us  of  colours  and 
sounds,  iec,  by  impulse  and  motion ;  nay,  the  original  nilea 
and  oonununication  of  motion  being  such,  wherein  we  can 
dificover  no  natural  connexion  with  any  ideas  we  have,  we 
cannot  but  ascribe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  good  plea-     ■ 
Bure  of  the  wise  Architect.     I  need  not,  I  think,  here  men-     ■ 
tion  the  reaurrection  of  the  dead,  the  future  state  of  this 
globe  of  earth,   and  such  other  things,  which  are  by  eveiy 
one  acknowledged  to  depend  wholly  on  the  determination 
of  a  &ee  agent.     The  things  that,  as  &r  as  otir  obserration. 
reaches,  wo  constantly  find   to  proceed  regularly,  we  may 
conclude  do  act  by  a  law  set  them ;  but  yet  by  a  law  that) 
we  know  not ;  whereby,  though  caiises  work  steadily,  and 
efiects  constajitly  flow  from  them,  yet  their  connexions  and     m 
dependencies   being  not    discoverable  in  our  ideas,  we  can     I 

I  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them,*  From  all 
which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a  darkness  we  are  involved 
in,  how  little  it  is  of  being,  and  the  things  that  are,  that  we 
aie  capable  to  know,  and  therefore  we  shall  do  no  injury 
to  oar  knowledge,  when  we  modestly  think  with  ourselveB, 
that  we  are  so  ike  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  nature  of  the  uuirerse,  and  all  the  things  coutaioed 
in  it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  phUosopMcal  knowledge 
of  the  bodies  that  are  abont  ua,  tmd  make  a  part  of  un :  con- 
oerniiig  their  secondary  quaUtiea,  powers,  and  operations, 
we  csn  have  no  universal  certainty.  Several  effecta  come 
every  day  within  the  notice  of  our  senses,  of  which  we  have 
BO  &r  sensitive  knowledge;  but  the  causos^  manner,  and 
certainty  of  their  production,  for  the  two  foregoing  reasons, 
■we  must  be  content  to  be  very  ignorant  of.  In  these  we 
can  go  no  further  than  particular  experience  informs  us  of 
matter  of  fact,  and  by  analogy  to  guess  what  effects  the  Like 
bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like  to  produce.  But  as  to  a 
t»erfect  science  of  natural  bodies,  (not  to  mention  spiritual 
beings,)  we  are,  I  think,  so  far  £h)m  being  capable  of  any 
such  thing,  that  I  conclude  it  lost  labour  to  seek  after  it 
I  30,  IIL   Want  of  Tracing  our  Ideas. — Thirdly,  Where  we 

I  have  adequate  ideas,  and  where  there  ia  a  certain  and  dis- 
K  ooverable  connexion  between  them,  yet  we  are  often  L(5YCt«ciS., 
■    for  want  of  tracing  those  ideas  whicb  -we  \ikvb  est  ■mag  "^iar^'av 
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and  for  want  of  finding  out  those  intermediate  ideu^  which 
may  show  us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
they  have  one  with  another:  and  thus  many  are  jgn<»aat 
of  mathematical  truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfection  of  thor 
faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  things  themselves,  bat  for 
want  of  application  in  acquiring,  examining,  and  by  due 
ways  comparing  those  ideas.  Thai  which  has  most  oontri* 
bnted  to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas,  and  finiiing 
out  their  relations,  and  agreements  or  disagreements  one 
with  another,  has  been,  I  suppose,  the  ill  use  of  words.  It 
is  impossible  that  men  should  ever  truly  seek  or  oertainlj 
discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  themselvo^ 
whilst  their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or  stick  only  in  sounda 
of  doubtful  and  uncertain  significatious.  Mathematidana 
abstracting  their  thoughts  from  names,  and  accustoming 
themselves  to  set  before  their  minds  the  ideas  themselves 
that  they  would  consider,  and  not  sounds  instead  of  them, 
have  avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity,  pud< 
dering,  and  confusion,  which  has  so  much  hindered  men's 
progress  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilst  they  stick 
in  words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain  signification,  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  true  from  &lse,  certain  from  pro* 
bable,  consistent  from  inconsistent,  in  their  own  opinions. 
This  having  been  the  fi^te  or  misfortune  of  a  great  part  of 
men  of  letters,  the  increase  brought  into  the  stock  of  real 
knowledge  has  been  vezy  little,  in  proportion  to  the  schools^ 
disputes,  and  writings  the  world  has  been  filled  with;  whilst 
students,  being  lost  in  the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  not 
whereabouts  they  were,  how  fitr  their  discoveries  were  ad- 
vanced, or  what  was  wanting  in  their  own  or  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the  discoveries  of  the 
material,  done  as  they  have  in  those  of  the  intellectual  world, 
involved  all  in  the  obscurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways 
of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyages,  theoiiM 
and  stories  of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and  disputed ;  nay, 
ships  built,  and  fleets  sent  out,  would  never  liave  taught  ua 
tiie  way  beyond  the  line;  and  the  Antipodes  would  be  still 
as  much  unknown,  as  when  it  was  declared  heresy  to  hold 
there  were  any.*    But  having  spoken  sufficiently  of  words, 

'  "Autrefois  on  te  moquoit  de  quelques  philosophes  qui  dissent  qn'il 
X»voH  dee  Antipodee  ;  quel  est  rhomme  asBez  VnaenB6,  amo\\.\i»cAwaaia, 
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and  the  ill  or  careless  use  that  is  oommonlf  ntade  of  them,    ■ 
I  shall  not  aay  anything  more  of  it  here.  ■ 

31.  Extent  in  respect  to  Universality. — Hitherto  we  have 
eiaininod  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  in  respect  of  the 
BCTeral  sorts  of  beings  that  are.  There  is  another  exteut  of 
it,  in  respect  of  univeraalitj,  which  will  also  deserve  to  be 
coBfiidered ;  and  in  this  regard,  our  knowledge  follows  the 
nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the  idea9  are  abstract,  whose  agree- 
ment  or  disagreement  we  perceive,  our  knowledge  is  imi- 
versaL  For  what  is  known  of  such  general  ideas,  will  he 
true  of  every  particular  thing  in  whom  that  esaeace,  i.  e.,  that 
abstract  idea,  is  to  be  found ;  and  what  is  once  known  of  such  •/' 
ideas,  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that  as  to 
ail  general  knowledge  we  must  search  and  find  it  only  in  our 
minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining  of  our  own  ideas  that 
fumisbeth  ns  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  essences  of 
things  (that  is,  to  abstract  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be 
found  out  by  the  contemplation  only  of  those  essences,  as  the 
existences  of  things  are  to  be  known  only  fifom  experience. 
But  having  more  to  say  of  this  in  the  chapters  where  I  shall 
speak  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  this  may  here  suffice  oa 
to  the  universality  of  our  knowledge  in  general. 


CHAPTEE  IT. 

OP  THE  BEAUTT   OF  KHOWLEDOE. 

1,  Ohjeetion.  i^nowUdge  plcuxd  in  Ideal  may  he  all  bare 
Virion. — I  DODBT  not  but  my  reader,  by  this  time,  may  be 
apt  to  think  that  I  have  been  all  this  while  only  building  a 
castle  in  the  air ;  and  be  ready  to  say  to  me,  "  To  what 
purpose  all  this  stir  1  Knowledge,  say  you,  is  only  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  own 
ideas  :  but  who  knows  what  those  ideas  may  be  t  Is  there 
anything  so  extravagant  as  the  ims^Lnations  of  men's  brains  1 
WTiere  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras  in  it  J  Or  if  there 
be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  difference  will  there  be,  by 

(V.  3,  oh.  23,)  pom-  oioire  qu'jl  y  a  dsH  hommea  dont  lea  ^ieda  wsiA.-^J;oa 
dev&quektetet"    Pu  Maraaia  LogiquB,  Art,"Xlll,^^V^\,^.'fe%^ 
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your  mles,  between  hia  knowledge  and  that  of  the  swat 
extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  1  They  both  have  their  ideaai 
and  perceive  their  agreement  and  disagreement  one  with 
another.  If  there  be  any  diSia»nce  between  them,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  on  the  waim-headed  man's  aide^  aa  having 
the  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively ;  and  ao,  by  your  rules, 
he  will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be  tme^  that  all  know- 
I  ledge  lies  only  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
/  ment  of  our  own  ideas,  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast  and  the 
reasonings  of  a  sober  man  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no 
matter  how  things  are,  so  a  man  observe  but  the  agreement 
of  his  own  imaginations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  ia  all  truth, 
all  certainty.  Such  castles  in  the  air  will  be  aa  Btrongholda 
of  truth,  as  the  demunstrationB  of  Euclid.  That  an  haipy 
is  not  a  centaur  is  by  this  way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  aa 
much  a  truth,  as  that  a  aqnare  is  not  a  drde. 

"  But  of  what  uae  is  all  thia  fine  knowledge  of  men'a  own 
imaginationa^  to  a  man  that  inqnirea  after  the  reality  of 
thingat  It  matters  not  what  men's  fimcies  are,  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be  prized ;  it  ia  this 
alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings,  and  prefermce  to  one 
man's  knowledge  over  another's,  that  it  is  of  thinga  aa  they 
really  are,  and  not  of  dreama  and  fimciea." 

2.  Anneer,  Not  ao,  where  Ideas  agree  toUh  Thinge. — ^To 
which  I  anawer,  that  if  oiu>  knowledge  of  our  ideas  terminate 
in  them,  and  reach  no  further,  where  there  is  something 
farther  intended,  our  moat  serious  thoughts  will  be  of  little 
more  use  than  the  reveries  of  a  crazy  brain ;  and  the  truths 
built  thereon  of  no  more  weight  than  the  disoouraea  of  a  man, 
who  aeea  thinga  dearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  assuranoe 
utters  them.  But  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it 
evident  that  this  way  of  certainty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  ideas,  goea  a  little  further  than  bare  imagination ;  and  I 
believe  it  will  appear  that  all  the  certainty  dL  general  trutha 
a  man  haa  liea  in  nothing  else. 

3.  It  ia  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.    Our 

I  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  con- 

iformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.     But 

what  shall  be  here  the  criterion  t    How  shall  the  mind, 

wAen  it  peroeivee  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  th^ 
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^ree  with  thinga  themselvea  1  This,  though  it  seems  not  to( 
want  difficulty,  yet,  I  think,  tliero  be  two  aorta  of  ideas  that! 
we  may  bo  assured  agree  with  things, 

4.  As,  I.  All  simple  Ideas  do. — First,  Tte  first  are  simple 
ideas,  which  since  the  mind,  as  has  been  showed,  can  by  no 
means  make  to  itself,  must  neceaaarily  be  the  product  of 
things  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  pro- 
ducing therein  those  perceptions  which  by  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  our  Maker  they  are  ordained  and  adapted  to.  From 
whence  it  foUows,  that  simple  ideas  are  not  fictionfl  of  our 
fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regulaj*  productionfl  of  things 
without  U8,  really  operating  upon  na,  and  so  carry  with  them 
all  the  conformity  whieb  is  intended,  or  which  our  state 
requires  ;  for  tliey  represent  to  us  thinga  under  those  appear- 
ances which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us,  whereIjy.5^s.aEe 
enabled  to  distinguish  Jthe  sorts  of  particular  substances,  to 
discern  the  states  they  are  in,"  and  so  to  take  them  for  oiir 
necessities,  and  to  apply  them  to  our  uses.  Thus  the  idea  of 
whiteness  or  bitterness,  aa  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly  answeiv 

ting  that  power  which  b  in  any  body  to  produce  it  there,      M 
has   all    the    real  conformity   it    can    or  ought    to    havsi      m 
with  thinga  without  us.     And  this  conformity  between  our 
simple  ideas  and  the  existence  of  thinga,  ia  sofflcient  for  r^      _ 
knowledge.  ■ 

tS.  II.  Ali  comj^ex  Ideat,  except  of  Suhstanees, — SecondIy,\  ■ 
All  our  complex  ideas,  except  those  of  substances,  being  I 
archetypes  of  the  mind's  own  making,  not  intended  to  be 
the  oopiea  of  anything,  nor  reierred  to  the  existence  of  any- 
thing, aa  to  their  originals,  cannot  want  any  conformity  necea-f 
sary  to  real  knowledge.  For  that  which  ia  not  designed  toi 
represent  anything  but  itself,  con  never  be  capable  of  al 
■wrong  representation,  nor  mislead  iia  from  the  true  appre- 
hension of  anything  by  its  dialikcness  to  it ;  and  such,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Btibstances,  ara  all  our  complex  ideas,  which, 
aa  I  have  showed  in  another  place,  are  combinations  of  ideas, 
which  the  mind,  by  its  free  choice,  puts  together,  withont 
considering  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  in  all  these  sorts  the  ideas  themselvea  are  con- 
sidered as  the  archetypes,  and  thinga  no  otherwise  regarded, 
but  aa  they  are  conformable  to  them.  80  t\ka.\>  ^wes  (swbiiR^. 
but  be  infaUibfy  certain,  that  all  the  kiiow\e4gem«  a.ys;amcBfo-- 
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oeming  iheae  idea*  ia  real,  and  readiea  things  themadvw; 
because  in  all  our  thooj^ta,  reaaoningi^  and  diaooonea  of 
this  kind,  we  intend  tmnga  no  further  than  aa  they^  are 
conformable  to  our  idena  So  that  in  theae  'we  cannot  mias 
of  a  certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

6.  Hence  the  BeodUyi^McUhamatiealXnouMffa. — I  doubt 
not  but  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  mathematical  truths  is  not  only  certain,  bat  real  know* 
ledge;  and  not  the  bare  empty  yision  of  yain,  insignificant 
chimeraa  of  the  brain;  and  yet,  if  we  will  oontdder,  we  ahall 
find  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideaa    The  mathamaticiaD 

'  considers  the  truth  and  properties  belonging  to  a  reotangb 
or  circle  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is 
possible  he  neyer  found  either  of  them  existing  mathemati* 
oaliy,  i  e.,  precisely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  any  truths  or  properties  belonging  to  a  curde^  or 
any  other  mathematical  figure,  are  neverUielees  true  and 
certain,  even  of  real  things  existing;  because  real  things  are 
no  further  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be  meant  by  any  such 
propositions,  than  as  things  really  agree  to  those  aichs- 
typee  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  tiiat 
its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones?  It  is  true  alao 
of  a  triangle,  wherever  it  really  exists.  Whatever  other 
figure  exists,  that  is  not  exactly  answerable  to  the  idea  of  a 
tnangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  fno- 
position ;  and  therefore  he  is  certain  all  his  knowledge  con- 
ceming  such  ideas  is  real  knowledge;  because,  intending 
things  no  further  than  they  agree  with  those  his  ideas,  he  is 
',  sore  what  he  knows  concerning  those  figures,  when  they  have 
\  barely  an  ideal  existence  in  his  mind,  will  hold  true  of  them 
also  when  they  have  real  existence  in  matter;  his  considera- 
tion being  barely  of  those  figures  which  are  the  Rame^ 
wherever  or  however  they  exist. 

7.  And  o/AforaL — And  hence  it  follows  that  moral  know- 
ledge is  aa  capable  of  real  certainty  as  mathematics; for 
certainty  being  but  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  ideas,  and  demonstration  nothing  but 
the  perception  of  such  agreement,  by  the  intervention  of 
other  ideas  or  mediums;  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathe- 

■  matical,  being  archetypes  themselves,  and  so  adequate  and 
/  complete  ideas,  ail  (he  agivement  or  disagreement  which  vo 


shall  find  in  them  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  in/  ■ 
mathematical  figures,  f 

8.  £xktence  iwt  required  to  iMiJce  U  real — For  the  attain- 
ing of  knowledge  and  Dertainty,  it  is  requisite  that  we  have 
determined  ideas;  and,  to  make  our  knowledge  real,  it  ia 
requisite  that  the  ideas  answer  their  archetypes,     Nor  let  it 
be  wondered,  that  I  place  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  in    ■ 
the  consideration  of  our  ideas,  with  so  little  (»re  and  r^ard    ■ 
(as  it  may  seem)  to  the  real   existence  of  things;  since  most 
of  those  discourses  which  take  up  the  thoughts  and  engage 
the  disputes  of  those  who  pretend  to  make  it  their  hasiness 
to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will,  I  presume,  upon 
examination,  be  found  to  he  genei-al  propositions,  and  notions 
in  which  existence  ia  not  at  all  concerned.     All  the  dis> 
courses  of  the  mathematicians  about  the  squaring  of  a  circle, 
conic  sections,  or  any    other  part  of  mathematics,  conoera 
not   the  existence  of  any  of  those  figures;    but  their   de- 
monstrations, which  depend  on  their  ideas,  are  the  same, 
whether  there  be  any  square  or  circle  eiiatiug  in  the  world 
or  no.     In  the  same  manner,  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
moral  discourses  abstracts  from  the  lives  of  men,  and  the 
existent*  of  those  virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  treat. 
Nor  are  Tully's  Offices  leas  true,  because  there  is  nobody  in     _ 
the  world  that  exactly  pntctisea  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to     ■ 
that  pattern  of  a  virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us,  and     * 
which  existed  nowhere  when  he  writ,  but  in  id^     If  it  be 
true  in  speculation,  i.  e.,  iu  idea,  that  murder  deserves  death,     ■ 
it  wiU  also  be  true  in  reality  of  any  action  that  exists  con-    I 
formable  to  that  idea  of  murder.     As  for  other  actions,  the 
truth  of  that  proposition  concerns  them  not.     And  thus  it  is 
of  all  other  species  of  things,  which  have  no  other  essences 
but  those  ideas  which  are  iu  the  minds  of  men, 

9.  Nor  -wiM  it  be  leas  true  or  certmn,  becxmee  moral  Ideas 
are  of  owr  own,  making  and  naming. — But  it  will  here  be 
Bftid,  that  if  moral  knowledge  be  placed  iu  the  contemplation 
of  oar  own  moral  ideas,  and  those,  as  other  modes,  be  of  our 
own  making,  what  strange  notions  will  there  be  of  justice  and 
tem]}eranoe !  What  coiiiision  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every 
one  may  make  what  ideas  of  them  he  pleases !  No  con-  ■ 
fiiflion  or  disorder  in  the  things  themseWea,  tiot:  &o  Tsaacmssi.^  ~ 
abou^  them  J  no  mors  than  (in  matbematitsa^  ^«tfe  T«<3^^'\ia 
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a  diitnrbanoe  in  the  demonstamtioii,  or  a  changB  in  the  pror 
perties  of  fig^ores,  and  their  relstionB  one  to  another,  if  a 
man  should  make  a  triangle  with  firar  comen,  or  a  tnpeKom 
'with  four  right  angles  j  that  ia,  in  plain  TSng1i«Ti^  ohange  the 
names  of  the  figures,  and  cijl  tiutt  by  one  name^  which 
mathematicians  call  ordinaiilj  by  another.  For  let  a  man 
man  make  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  figure  with  three  angles^ 
whereof  one  is  a  ri^t  one,  and  call  it,  if  h«  pleaae,  eqni- 
laterum  or  trapeziam,  or  anything  else,  the  jHopertieB  of 
and  demonstrations  about  that  idea  will  be  the  aame,  as  if 
he  called  it  a  reotangolar  triangla  I  confess  the  chuge  of 
the  name,  by  the  impropriety  of  speech,  will  at  first  diatnrb 
him  who  knows  not  what  idea  it  stands  for;  but  as  soon  as 
the  figure  is  drawn,  the  consequences  and  demonstrations  are 
plain  and  clear.  Just  the  same  is  it  in  moral  knowledge: 
let  a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  &om  others,  without  their 
consent,  what  their  honest  industry  has  possessed  them  o^ 
and  call  this  justice  if  he  please.  He  that  takes  the  name 
here  without  ihe  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  mistaken  by  joining 
another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name :  but  strip  the  idea  <rf 
that  name,  or  take  it  such  as  it  is  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and 
the  same  things  will  ag;ree  to  it,  as  if  yoa  called  it  injustioe. 
Indeed,  wrong  names  in  moral  discourses  breed  nsually  more 
disorder,  because  they  are  not  so  easily  rectified  as  in  mathe- 
matics, where  the  figure,  once  drawn  and  seen,  makes  the 
name  uselees  and  of  no  force.  For  what  need  of  a  sign,  when 
the  thing  signified  is  present  and  in  view  t  But  in  moral 
names  that  cannot  be  so  easily  and  shortly  done,  because  of 
the  many  decompositions  that  go  to  the  TniAing  up  the  com- 
plex ideas  of  those  modes.  But  yet  for  all  this  itiiaraWiTig  of 
any  of  those  ideas,  contrary  to  the  usual  signification  of  the 
words  of  that  language,  hinders  not  but  that  we  may  have 
certain  and  demonstrative  knowledge  of  their  sereral  agree- 
menta  and  disagreements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathe- 
matics, keep  to  the  same  precise  ideas,  and  trace  them  in 
their  several  relations  one  to  another,  without  being  led 
away  by  their  names.  If  we  but  separate  the  idea  under 
consideration  firom  the  sign  that  stands  for  it,  our  knowledge 
goes  equally  on  in  the  discovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty, 
whatever  sounds  we  make  use  o£ 
70.  Jfitnammg  diilurbt  not  the  CartmmiHf  0/  (&e  Knou>- 
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Udge. — One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  that  where 
Grod  or  any  other  law-maker  hath  defined  any  moral  uamea, 
there  they  have  made  the  essence  of  that  species  to  which 
that  name  belongs ;  and  there  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  or  use 
them  otherwise :  but  in  other  caaes  it  is  hare  impropriety  of 
speech  to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  common  usage  of  the 
country.  But  yet  eyes  this  too  disturbs  not  the  certainty  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  still  to  ho  had  by  a  due  contem- 
plation and  comparing  of  those  even  nick-named  ideas. 

11.  Ideas  of  Substances  heme  their  Archetifpes  wUJumi 
«*. — Thirdly,  There  is  another  sort  of  complex  ideas,  which, 
being  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  differ  Irora 
them,  and  so  our  knowledge  about  them  may  come  short  of 
being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of  substances,  which,  consist- 
ing of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  supposed  taken  from  the 
works  of  nature,  may  yet  vary  ii'om  them,  by  having  more 
or  different  ideas  united  in  them,  than  are  to  he  found 
united  in  the  things  themselves.  From  whence  it  cornea  to 
pass,  that  they  may,  and  often  do  fail  of  being  exactly  con- 
formable to  things  themaelvea, 

12.  So  far  OM  they  agree  wiiA  those,  so  far  (yur  K7wwledg« 
ecmxemvng  (Jiem,  is  real. — I  say,  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of 
substances,  which,  by  being  conformable  to  things,  may  afford 
us  real  knowledge,  it  is  not  enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  toge- 
ther such  ideas  as  have  no  inconsistence,  though  they  did  never 
before  so  exist;  v,  g.,  the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  perjury,  &c, 
were  as  real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  after  the  existence  of 
any  such  feet.  But  our  ideas  of  substances  being  supposed 
copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  must  still  be 
taken  from  something  that  does  or  has  existed;  they  mast 
not  consist  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of  our 
thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they  were  taken  from, 
though  we  can  perceive  no  inconsistence  in  such  a  combina- 
tion. The  reason  whereof  is,  because  we,  knowing  not  what 
real  constitution  it  is  of  substances  whereon  our  simple  ideas 
depend,  and  which  really  is  the  cause  of  the  strict  union  of 
some  of  them  one  with  another,  and  the  exclusion  of  others ; 
there  are  vory  few  of  them  that  we  can  be  sure  are  or  are 
not  inconsistent  in  nature,  any  further  than  experience  and 
sensible  observation  reach.  Herein,  therefore,  \a>  ^wisAej&L  'Oos*' 
reality  of  oar  knowledge  concerning  auTostEoicea,  ^a.^"  aSi-  '^^''^^ 
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complex  ideas  of  them  must  be  exusb,  aod  each  only,  as  ue 
made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  have  been  discoivered  to  oo< 
exist  in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  tbonsh  not, 
1  perhaps,  very  exact  copies,  are  yet  9ie  snbjecta  of  real  (aa 
\tax  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  of  them;  which  (as  has  been 
already  shown)  wUl  not  be  found  to  reach  very  mr ;  but  so 
far  as  it  does,  it  will  still  be  real  knowledge.  Whatever 
ideas  we  have,  the-agreement  we  find  they  have  with  others 
wiU  still  be  knowledge.  If  those  ideas  be  abstract^  it  will 
be  general  knowledge.  But  to  make  it  real  oonoeming  sab- 
stances,  the  ideas  must  be  taken  fiom  the  real  existence  of 
things.  Whatever  simple  ideas  have  been  found  to  co-exiat 
in  any  substance,  these  we  may  with  confidence  join  to- 
gether again,  and  so  make  abstract  ideas  of  sabstanoes.  For 
whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in  nature^  may  be  muted 
again. 

13.  In  <mr  Inquiries  about  Svigtaneei,  toe  must  eoimdar 
Ideas,  and  not  cor^fine  our  Thmtghls  to  Namm,  or  SpedK 
supposed  set  out  by  Names. — This,  if  we  rightly  consider,  and 
confine  not  our  thoughts  and  abstract  ideas  to  names,  as  if 
there  were,  or  could  be  no  other  sorts  of  things  than  what 
known  names  had  already  determined,  and,  as  it  were^  set 
out,  we  should  think  of  things  with  greater  fi«edom  and  lees 
confusion  than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would  possibly  be  though 
a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  falsehood,  if  I 
should  say  that  some  changelings,*  who  have  lived  ixty 

*  What  changelings  were  by  our  snperstitiovia  anceston  sapposed  to 
be,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  story. — "  There  lived  onoe  near 
TVs  lake  two  londy  people,  who  were  sadly  plagued  with  a  nhmigoling^ 
given  them  by  the  underground  people  instead  of  their  own  obil$ 
which  had  not  been  baptised  in  time.  This  changeling  behaved  in  a 
very  strange  and  uncommon  manner,  for  when  there  was  no  one  in  the 
place  he  was  in  great  spirits,  ran  up  the  walls  like  a  cat,  sat  under  fte 
roof^  and  shouted  and  bawled  away  lustily ;  but  sat  do2dng  at  the  end 
of  the  table  when  any  one  was  in  the  room  with  him.  He  was  able 
to  eat  as  much  as  any  four,  and  never  cared  what  it  was  that  was  set 
before  him ;  but,  though  he  regarded  not  the  qtiality  of  his  food,  in 
quantity  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  gave  excessive  annoyance  to  every 
one  in  the  house.  When  they  had  tried  for  a  long  time  in  vain  how 
they  could  best  get  rid  of  him,  since  there  was  no  living  in  the  hooM 
with  him,  a  smui  girl  pledged  herself  that  she  would  banish  him  &om 
the  house ;  who  accordmgly,  while  he  was  out  in  the  fields,  took  a  pig 
Mad  .killed  i^  and  put  it,  hide^  hair,  and  all,  into  a  black  pudding,  ana 
sotj't  beton  ham  wiieii  lie  came  home.    He  began,  aa  was  his  custoni^ 
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years  together  wittout  any  apjiearance  of  reason,  are  gome- 
thing  between  a  man  and  a  beaat;  which  prejodice  is  founded 
upoa  nothing  else  hut  a  false  suppositioH,  that  these  two 
names,  man  and  beast,  Ktaud  for  distinct  species  to  set  out 
by  real  essences,  that  there  can  come  no  other  species  be- 
tween them ;  wbereaa,  if  we  will  abstract  from  those  names, 
and  the  supposition  of  such  specific  essences  made  by  nature, 
wherein  aD  things  of  the  same  denominations  did  exactly  and 
equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there  were  a  ■ 
certain  number  of  these  essences,  wherein  all  things,  as  in  m 
moulds,  were  cast  and  formed;  we  should  find  that  the  idea 
of  the  shape,  motion,  and  life  of  a  man  without  reason,  is  _ 
as  much  a  distinct  idea,  and  makes  as  mucli  a  distinct  sort  of  ■ 
things  from  man  and  beast,  as  the  idea  of  the  sliape  of  an  * 
Bfis  with  j-eason  would  be  different  from  either  that  of  man 
or  beast,  and  be  a,  species  of  au  animal  betweop  or  distinct 
from  both. 

14.  Objection  against  a  ClMngdimj  being  something  between 
a  Man  and  Beatt,  answered. — Here  everybody  will  be  ready 
to  ask.  If  changeling  may  be  sappos^  something  between 
man  and  beast,  pray  what  are  theyl  I  answer.  Change- 
lings j  which  is  as  good  a  word  to  signify  something  different 
from  the  signification  of  man  or  beast,  as  the  names  man 
and  beast  are  to  have  significations  diflerent  one  fi?om  the 
other.  This,  well  considered,  would  resolve  this  matter,  and 
show  my  meaning  without  any  mure  ado.  But  I  am  not  so  ■ 
unacquainted  with  the  zeaJ  of  some  men,  which  enables  ■ 
them  to  spin  consequences,  and  to  see  religion  threatened 
whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their  forms  of  speaking, 
as  not  to  foresee  what  names  such  a  proposition  aa  this  is 
like  to  be  charged  with :  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  asked, 
If  changelings  are  aoniething  between  man  and  beast,  what 
will  become  of  them  in  tbe  other  world  J    To  which  I  answer. 


I 
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to  gobble  it  up ;  but  when  he  had  eaten  for  aome  time,  ho  began  to 
rolM£  a  little  in  hii*  efforts,  and  at  last  he  stood  still,  with  hia  knife  in 
his  hand,  looking  at  the  pudding.  At  length,  after  sitting  for  some 
time  in  this  manner,  he  began: — 'A  pudding  with  hidel — a  pudding 
with  hair! — a  pudding  wjm  eyes!  — and  a  pudding  with  legs  in  it  f 
Well,  throe  times  have  I  seen  a  young  wood  by  Tir's  lake,  but  never  yet 
did  I  see  such  a  pudding !  The  devil  binuself  may  sta-j  taitt  tiW«  ^va^ 
me!'  So  saying,  he  ran  off  with  hitMBeU,  and  neveT  iRQTe  t:»:tsia'^*'^ 
a^n."     (SCeijfit^ef'fl  Fa/iy  Mythology,  Bobn' a  etoaaD..^^YAJ. 
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1.  It  concerns  me  not  to  know  or  inqoite.  To  their  own 
master  they  stand  or  falL  It  will  make  their  state  neither 
better  nor  worse,  whether  we  determine  anything  of  it  or 
no.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  fitithM  Creator  and  a 
bountiful  Father,  who  disposes  not  of  his  creatores  according 
to  our  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  distinguishes  them 
according  to  names  and  species  of  our  contriyance.  And 
we  that  know  so  little  of  this  present  world  we  are  in,  may, 
I  think,  content  ourselves  without  being  peremptory  in  de- 
fining the  different  states  which  creatures  shall  come  into 
when  they  go  off  this  stage.  It  may  suffice  us,  that  he  hath 
made  known  to  all  those  who  are  capable  of  instruction, 
discoursing,  and  reasoning,  that  they  shall  come  to  an 
account,  and  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in 
this  body. 

15.  But,  Secondly,  I  answer,  The  force  of  these  men's 
question  (viz.,  Will  you  deprive  changelings  of  a  futnie 
state  1)  is  founded  on  one  of  these  two  suppositions,  whidk 
are  both  false.  The  first  is,  that  all  things  that  have  the 
outward  shape  and  appearance  of  a  man  must  necessarily  be 
designed  to  an  immortal  fiitm-e  being  after  this  life :  or, 
secondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human  birth  must  be  sa 
Take  away  these  imaginations,  and  such  questions  will  be 
groundless  and  ridiculous.  I  desii-e,  then,  those  who  think 
there  is  no  more  but  an  accidental  difference  between  them- 
selves and  changelings,  the  essence  in  both  being  exactly  the 
same,  to  consider,  whether  they  can  imagine  immortality 
annexed  to  any  outward  shape  of  the  body)  the  very  pro- 
posing it  is,  I  suppose,  enough  to  make  them  disown  it,  No 
one  yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  soever  immersed  in 
matter,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure  of  the  gross 
sensible  outward  parts,  as  to  a£5rm  eternal  life  due  to  it^  or 
a  necessary  consequence  of  it;*  or  that  any  mass  of  matter 
should,  after  its  dissolution  here,  be  again  restored  hereaftelr 
to  an  everlasting  state  of  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge, 
only  because  it  was  moulded  into  thu  or  that  figure,  and 

*  And  yet  who,  by  his  feelings,  is  not  led  to  think  that  beauty  de- 
serves immortality  1    The  ancients,  reasoning  accoiding  to  the  prindides 
of  Paganism,  imagined  this  quality  to   be  of  a  gocUike  nature,  and 
worthy  of  divine  honours,  which  accordingly  were  in  some  places  paid 
toj'i. — Ed. 
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bad  suck  a  particular  frame  of  its  -risible  parta,  Such  an 
opioiou  as  tbis,  placing  immortality  in  a  certain  superficial 
figure,  turns  out  of  doora  all  consideration  of  soul  or  spirit, 
upon  whose  account  alone  some  corporeal  beings  have  hitliei-to 
been  concluded  immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attri- 
bute more  to  the  outside  than  inside  of  things ;  and  to  place 
the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  shape  of  his 
body,  than  internal  perfections  of  hi  a  soul ;  which  is  but 
little  bettor  than  to  annex  tbe  great  and  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  immortality  and  life  everlasting,  which  he  has 
above  other  material  beings,  to  annex  it,  I  say,  to  the  cut  of 
his  beard,  or  the  fashion  of  his  coat.  For  this  or  that  out- 
ward mark  of  our  bodies  no  moiie  carries  with  it  the  hope  of 
an  eternal  duration,  than  the  fashion  of  a  man's  suit  gives 
him  reasonable  gro\mda  to  imagine  it  will  never  weai-  out, 
or  that  it  will  make  him  immortal.  It  will  perhaps  be  said, 
that  nobody  thinks  that  the  shape  makes  anything  immortal, 
but  it  is  the  shape  is  the  sign  of  a  rational  soul  within, 
which  is  immortal,  I  wonder  who  made  it  the  sign  of  any 
such  thing]  for  barely  saying  it,  will  not  make  it  so;  it 
woidd  require  some  proofs  to  persuade  one  of  it.  No  figure 
that  I  know  speaks  any  such  language.  For  it  may  as 
rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance  or  action  of 
life  than  there  is  in  a  statue,  has  yet  nevertheleas  a  liring 
soul  in  it  because  of  its  shape ;  as  that  there  is  a  rational 
soul  in  a  changeling,  because  he  has  the  outeide  of  a  rational 
creature,  when  his  actions  carry  far  leas  marks  of  reason 
with  them,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  than  what  are  to 
be  found  in  many  a  beast. 

16.  Monsters. — But  it  is  the  issue  of  rational  parents,  and 
must  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  soul,  I  know 
not  by  what  logic  you  must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  is 
a  conclusion  that  men  nowhere  allow  of.  For  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  make  bold,  b^  everywhere  they  do,  to  destroy 
ill-formed  and  mis-shaped  productions.  Ay,  but  these  are 
mon.sters.  Let  them  be  so :  what  will  your  drivelling,  un- 
intelligent, intractable  changeling  bel  Shall  a  defect  in  the 
body  make  a  monster;  a  defect  in  the  mind  (the  far  more 
noble,  and,  in  the  common  phrase,  the  far  m(w«  essKoiOvA 
part)  not)    Shall  tbe  want  o£  a  noae,  or  a  ■aedt,  TosiiR.e'*' 
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monster,  and  put  such  issue  out  of  the  rank  of  men ;  the 
want  of  reason  and  understanding,  notl  This  ia  to  bring 
all  back  again  to  what  was  exploded  just  now :  this  is  to 
place  all  in  the  shape,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man 
only  by  his  outside.  To  show  that,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  reasoning  in  this  matter,  people  do  lay  the 
whole  stress  on  the  figure,  and  resolre  the  whole  eeaemoe  of 
the  species  of  man  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  shap^ 
how  unreasonable  soever  it  be,  and  how  much  soever  they 
disown  it;  we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and  practice 
a  little  fui-ther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well- 
shaped  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  soul,  though  it 
appear  not :  this  is  past  doubt,  say  you.  Make  the  ears  a 
little  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nose  a  little  flatter 
than  ordinary,  and  then  joix  begin  to  boggle:  make  the 
face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer,  and  then  you  ai<e  at  a 
stand :  add  still  more  and  more  of  the  Ukeness  of  a  brute  to 
it,  and  let  the  head  be  perfectly  that  of  some  other  aninial, 
then  presently  it  is  a  monster;  and  it  is  demonstration  with 
you  that  it  hath  no  rational  soul,  and  must  be  destroyed. 
Where  now  (I  ask)  shall  be  the  just  measure  of  the  utmost 
boimds  of  that  shape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  soult 
For  since  there  have  been  human  foetuses  produced,  half 
beast  and  half  man;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one 
part  the  other;  and  so  it  is  possible  they  may  be  in  all 
the  variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other  shape,  and 
may  have  several  degrees  of  mixture  of  the  likeneea  of  a 
man  or  a  brute;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  those  p%- 
cise  lineaments,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  are  or 
are  not  capable  of  a  rational  soul  to  be  joined  to  libera. 
What  sort  of  outside  is  the  certain  sign  that  there  is  or  is 
not  such  an  inhabitant  within)  For  tUl  that  be  done,  we 
talk  at  random  of  man ;  and  shall  always,  I  fear,  do  so,  as 
long  as  we  give  ourselves  np  to  certain  sounds,  and  the  ima- 
ginations of  settled  and  fixed  species  in  nature,  we  know  not 
what.  But,  after  all,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that 
those  who  think  they  have  answered  the  difficulty  by  teUing 
us,  that  a  mis-shaped  fcetus  is  a  monster,  run  into  the  same 
fault  they  are  arguing  against,  by  constituting  a  species  be- 
tween  man  and  beast.  For  what  else,  I  pray,  is  their  mon- 
ater  in  the  caae,  (if  the  word  monsstec  s\g<Qi£fi»  vsi'jtlunf^  at 
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all,)  but  aumetliiiig  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  partaking 
somewhat  of  either^     And  juat  so  is  the  changeling  before 
mentioned.     So  necessary  is  it  to  quit  the  oommon  notion  j 
of  species  and  eaaencea,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the  nature  1 
of  things,  and  examine  them  by  what  our  faculties  can  dis- 1 
cover  iu  them  as  they  exist,  and  not  by  groundless  fancies 
that  have  been  taken  up  about  them. 

17.  Words  and  Sp&yies. — ^I  have  mentioned  this  here,  be- 
cause  I   think  we  cannot  bo   too  cautious  that  worda  and 
species,  in  the  oitlinary  notions  which  we  have  been  -aacd  to 
of  them,  impose  not  on  vs.     T'or  I  am  apt  to  think  therein 
lies  one  great  obstacle  to  our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge, 
especially  in  reference  to  mibstanccs :  and  froia  thence  has 
rose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  certainty. 
Would  we  accustom  ourselves  to  sepaiste  our  contempla- 
tions and  reasonings  fi-om  words,  we  might  in  a  greut  measure 
remetly  this  inconvcnietice  within  our  own  thoughts;    but 
yet  it  would  still  disturb  us  in  our  discourse  with  others,  aa 
long   as   we   retained   the  opinion,   that  species    and    their  j 
eeaences  were  anything  else  but  our  abstract  ideas  (such  as  j 
they  are)  with  names  annexed,  to  them,  to  be  the  signs  of  ' 
them. 

18.  Seeapitidation. — Wherever  we  perceive  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  know- 
ledge ;  and  wherever  we  are  sm-e  those  ideas  agree  with  tho 
reality  of  thingH,  there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of  which 
agreement  of  otu"  ideas  with  the  reality  of  things,  having 
here  given  the  marks,  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is 
that  certainty,  real  certainty,  consists,  which,  whatever  it 
was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  those 

K     desiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of. 
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I.   WJiat  Truth  is. — What  is  truth !  was  an  inquiiy  raaxiy 
age*  since;*  and  it  being  that  which  all  mankind  either  do. 


What  is  tmth  ?  said  jeating  Pilate,   and  ■wovi\i  wit  *a.-^  %«  «o- 
answer."     iBacon's  Essays  on  Tnitii,  p.  1.1     Tlie  teoAeT,  \^ Si  ■?^^''^^*> 
wij/  in  this  fdaee  call  to  mind  a,  pasaajje  of  «tiKU.\ir  VienMt^  a.'ci^  iv.^\c»K1 
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or  pretend  to  search  after,  it  cannot  bat  be  worth  our  while 
carefiillj  to  examine  wherein  it  consists,  and  so  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  observe  how  the  mind 
distinguishes  it  from  falsehood. 

which  ocouiB  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  where,  in  a  very  few  words,  he  draws 
a  striking  parallsl  between  the  claims  of  fiiendship  and  truth.     Speak- 

•  ing  of  the  supreme  good,  he  says : — ^To  Ik  Ka96Xov,  piXriov  laue  Irurid- 
i(>aa9ai,  cat  StairopriiTai  n-uf  Xlytrai,  Kaiirip  irpoaavTOVt  r^  rouxiriK 
vivo/tevqc  {<7'^<'c<^£,  ^i^  Tb  ^iKovq  ivSpas  tiaayayilv  rd  cUq.  AdCeu 
o'  av  iams  fiiXriov  il  vai,  cat  Siiv  Ivi  aotrtipia  yi  njc  dktiOtias  cai  rd 
oi'nia  ivaiptiv,  dXXu£  re  Kai  6iKoa6^ov{  ovras.  'Afifolv  yap  6vroiv, 
AiXoiv  iSmov  irpoTifi^v  Trp/  dXitOtiav.  (Ethic,  ad  Nichom.  Xi.  I.  a  vi. 
§  1.)  "  It  were  perhaps  best  to  consider  good  universal,  and  examine 
how  it  is  named ;  although  this  question  be  painful  to  me,  because  die 
doctrine  of  ideas  was  introduced  by  persons  whom  I  sincerely  love. 
Nevertheless,  for  truth's  sake,  it  will  perhaps  be  judged  the  best  oouise 
for  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice  even  his  own  proper  opinions.  For  thonyh 
fppndship  Vrt  tr'^''  ^  ^*^  r.^"^  of  lova,  T  TBgnrH  it  iw  a  Hucrai^  liirty 
to  prefer  the  latter."  Hence  the  old  saying: — "  Amiau  Plato,  cmmeat 
'Boerata,  led  majui  arnica  veritat."  Victors  remark  upon  this  passage 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved: — "  Puigat  antem  se  primum,  quod  neoes- 
sitate  se  cogente,  adversaturus  sit  sententise  sui  doctoiis:  unde  vooat 
banc  questionem  arduam,  quia  amici  ipsius  homines,  auctotes  faemnt 
idearum :  induzeruntque  ipsas  in  disputationem  de  summo  bono !  dignmn 
vero  se  ostendit  esse,  cui  ignoscatur ;  ac  fortasse  etiam,  qui  laudetur  cum 
officio  fungatur :  !k  philosopho  enim  Veritas  in  primis  amplezanda  est, 
ceteris  que  rebus  omnibus  anteponenda,  quare  oportet  etiam  suas  pro- 
prias  opiniones  confiitare,  cum  cognitce  postea  sunt  alicui  vitio^  ant 
errori  affines ;  id  quod  memorise  proditum  est,  fecisse  Hippocratem,  qui 
non  veritur  est  fateri,  se  in  futura  humani  capitis  sliquando  deoeptum 
fuisse."  The  search  after  truth,  in  the  opinion  of  Montaigne^  was  so 
agreeable  as  to  amount  even  to  a  luxury,  which  the  Stoics  abandoned 
as  blamable.  "H  ne  faut  pas  trouver  estrange,  si  gents  desesperez 
de  la  prinse  n'ont  pas  laiss^  d' avoir  plaisir  k  la  chasse,  I'^de  estant  de  soi 
une  occupation  ptuaante,  et  si  plaisante.que  parmi  les  voluptes,  les  Stra- 
ciens  defendent  aussi  celle  qui  vient  de  I'ezercitation  de  I'esprit)  j  venlent 
de  la  bride,  et  trouvent  de  1  intemperance  h  trop  scavoir. "  (Easaia,  L  XI. 
c.  icii.  t.  V.  p.  46.)  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  some  persons  love  the 
lie  for  the  lie's  sakej  and  Montaigne  confesses  that  something  very 
similar  bad  always  been  reproached  to  his  countrymen.  "  Le  premier 
traiet  de  la  corruption  des  mceurs,  c'est  le  bannissement  dela  V&it^: 
car  oomme  disoit  Findare,  I'estre  veritable,  est  le  commencement  d'une 
grande  vertu,  et  le  premier  article  que  Platon  demande  au  Gonver- 
neurs  de  sa  Bespublique.  Nostre  v^rit<S  de  malntenant,  ce  n'est  pas  oe 
qui  est,  mais  ce  qui  se  persuade  h  autruy ;  comme  nous  appellons  mon- 
noye  non  celle  qui  est  loyalle  seulement,  mais  la  fausse  aussi,  qui  a  mise. 
If  ostre  nation  est  de  long  temps  leproch^  de  ce  vice :  car  Sahianns 
MaasJlioDsia,   (De  Gubemat    Dei,  L.  1.  c.  ziv.  p.  87.  Edit  3,  Baluz.) 

qai  estoit  dn  tempa  de  I'Empereur  'Vsil«n\amam,  ^t,  o^omx  fta-Moy 
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2.  A  right  joining  or  separating  of  Signs,  i.  e.,  IdeOiB  or 
Words. — Truth,  then,  aeems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  of 
the  word,  to  signify  nothing  but  the  joining  or  separating  of 
signs,  as  the  things  figniiied  by  them  do  agree  or  disagree 
one  -with  another.  The  joining  or  separating  of  signs  here 
meant,  is  what  by  another  name  we  call  proposition.  So 
that  truth  properly  belongs  only  to  propositions:  whereof 
there  are  two  sorts,  viz.,  mental  and  verbal  j  as  there  are 
two  sorts  of  signs  commonly  made  use  of,  viz.,  ideas  and 
words, 

3.  Which  maJce  mental  or  verbid  fropoaitiong, — To  form  a 
clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  uece^ary  to  consider  truth  of 
thought,  and  truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from  another; 
but  ^t  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  asunder.  Because 
it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to  make 
use  of  words ;  and  then  the  instances  given  of  mental  pro- 
positions oeMe  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become 
verbal.  For  a  mental  proposition  being  nothing  but  a  bare 
consideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds,  stripped 
of  names,  they  lose  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propositions 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

4.  Menial  Propositions  are  very  hard  to  he  treated  of. — And 
that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal 
propoaitions  separately  is,  that  most  men,  if  not  aJl,  in  their 
thinking  and  reasonings  within  themselves,  make  use  of 
words  instead  of  ideas:  at  least  when  the  subject  of  their 
meditation  contains  in  it  comjJex  ideas.  Which  is  a  great 
evidence  of  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of 
that  kind,  and  may,  if  attentively  made  use  of,  servo  for  a 
mark  to  show  us  what  are  those  things  we  have  clear  and 
perfect  established  ideas  of,  and  what  not.  For  if  we  will 
curio osly  observe  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and 
reasoning,  we  shall  find,  I  suppose,  that  when  wo  make  any 
propositions  within  our  own  thoughts  about  white  or  black, 
Bweet  or  bitter,  &  triAngle  or  a  circle,  we  can  and  often  do 

le  tiitfiHr  ft  «  paTJnrer  n'ttt  pat  tJi'oe  mail  line  famn  deparUr.  Qui 
VonidiDit  onclieria  but  ce  tesmoignikee,  il  paurroit  dire  qui  cq  leur  est  a 
proaent  vertu.  On  a'y  forme,  on  B^y  faoomie,  comrae  h  un  BXercise 
d'lianneur :  car  la  diBsmiuliition  est  dea  plus  notubles  quslit^  As,  c«. 
aiocle,"  (L,  II.  c.  xfiii.  t.  vi.  p.  128  et  secj.  On  C<<\i\jen\^4a!wie'^:tv(fia, 
SCO  Hjeroclm.     Id  Qum,  Pjtba.g.  pp.  219— 17  Q.)~"Eli. 
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frame  in  otir  minds  the  ideas  themselves,  without  refleotiiig 
on  the  names.  But  when  we  would  consider,  or  make  pro- 
positions about  the  more  complex  ideas,  as  of  a  man,  -vitiiol, 
fortitude,  gloty,  we  usually  put  the  name  for  the  idea ;  he- 
:  cause  the  ideas  these  names  stand  for,  being  for  the  most 
^'  part  imperfect,  confused,  and  undetermined,  we  reflect  on  the 
names  themselves,  because  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and 
|distinct,  and  readier  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  the  pure 
'ideas:  and  so  we  make  use  of  these  words  instead  of  the 
ideas  themselves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reaaon 
within  ourselves,  and  make  tacit  mental  propomtions.  In 
substances,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  imperfection  of  our  ideas ;  we  making  the  name  stand  Sat 
the  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  In  modea^ 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  great  number  of  simple  ideas  that  go 
to  the  making  them  up.  For  many  of  them  being  com- 
pounded, the  name  occurs  much  easier  than  the  complex  idea 
itself,  which  requires  time  and  attention  to  be  recollected, 
and  exactly  represented  to  the  mind,  even  in  those  men.  who 
have  formerly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it;  and  is  utterly 
impossible  to  be  done  by  those  who,  though  they  have  ready 
in  their  memory  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  words  of 
that  language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled  themselves  in  all 
their  lives  to  consider  what  precise  ideas  the  most  of  them 
stood  for.  Some  confused  or  obscure  notions  have  served 
their  turns,  and  many  who  talk  very  much  of  religion  and 
conscience,  of  church  and  £uth,  of  power  and  right,  of  ob- 
structions and  humours,  melancholy  and  choler,  wotdd  perhaps 
have  little  left  iu  their  thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one 
should  desire  them  to  think  only  of  the  things  themselves, 
and  lay  by  those  words  with  which  they  so  often  confound 
others,  and  not  seldom  themselves  also. 

5.  Being  TWthing  but  the  joining  or  separating  Ideas  imtfuyut 
t-  Words. — But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth :  we 
must,  I  say,  observe  two  sorts  of  propositions  that  we  are 
capable  of  making. 

First,   mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings 

are  without  the  use  of  words  put  together,  or  separated  by 

the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or  dia- 

a^freement. 

Secondly,  yiarbfd  propodtions,  which,  aro  -woid»,  th.^  sL^ia 


I 
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of  out-  ideas,  put  togetter  or  separated  in  affirmstive  or  neg&^j 
tive  sentences.  By  which  way  of  affirming  or  denying,  these 
irigns,  made  by  sounds,  are,  as  it  were,  put  together  or  sepa- 
rated one  from  another.  So  that  proposition  consists  in 
joining  or  separating  signs,  and  ti-uth  consists  in  the  putting 
together  or  separating  tliose  signs,  according  as  the  things! 
which  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree.  ' 

6.  When  Trmital  Frojyositions  contain  real  Truth,  and  wJten 
verhcU. — Every  one's  experience  will  satisfy  him,  that  the 
mind,  either  hy  peroeiviug  or  supposing  the  agi'eenicut  or 
disagi'eemeii  t  of  any  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within  itself  put 
them  into  a  kind  of  proposition  affirmative  or  negative, 
which  I  have  endeavom'ed  to  express  by  the  terms  putting 
together  and  separating.  But  this  action  of  the  mind,  which 
is  so  familiar  to  every  thinking  and  reasoning  man,  is  easier 
to  be  conceived  by  lefloctiug  on  what  passes  in  ns  when  we 
affirm  or  deny,  than  to  ho  explained  by  words.  When  a 
man  htis  in  bis  head  the  idea  of  two  lines,  \iz.,  the  side  and 
diagonal  of  a  square,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch  long,  he 
may  have  the  idea  also  of  the  division  of  that  line  into  a 
oertftin  number  of  equal  parts;  v.  g.,  into  five,  ten,  a  hundred, 
a  thousand,  or  any  other  number,  and  may  have  the  idea  of 
that  inch  line  being  divisible,  or  not  divisible,  into  such  equal 
parts,  as  a  certain  number  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  side- 
line. Now,  whenever  he  perceives,  believes,  or  supposes  such 
a  kind  of  diviaibility  to  agi'ee  or  disagree  to  his  idea  of  that 
line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  separates  those  two  ideas,  viz., 
the  idea  of  that  Une,  and  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  diviaibility ; 
and  80  makes  a  mental  proposition,  which  is  tnie  or  false, 
according  as  such  a  kind  of  divisibility,  a  divisibility  into 
such  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agi'ee  to  that  line  or  no.  When 
ideas  are  so  put  together,  or  separated  in  the  mind,  as  they 
or  the  things  they  stand  for  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may  ■ 
call  it,  mental  truth.  ■  But  truth  of  words  is  something  more;  ■ 
and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denyii^  of  words  one  of  another, 

as  the  ideas  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree :  and  this  again  ia 
two-fold ;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  wliioh  I  shall  .sjieak 
of,  (chap.  v^iiL,)  or  real  and  instructive,  wliicli  ia  the  object  of     ■ 
that  real  knowledge  which  we  have  spoken  of  already,  I 

7.  Ohjectioti  against  verbal  Truth,  t?ial  tliuw  at  ttmiij  uLl  \x, 
Mmariazf, — Bat  here  aguln  will  bo  apt  to  occmx  ^'^  •sasn^ 
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doubt  about  truth,  that  did  about  knowledge :  and  it  will 
be  objected,  that  if  truth  be  nothing  but  the  joining  and 
separating  of  words  in  propositions,  as  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
agree  or  disagree  in  men's  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is 
not  so  valuable  a  thing  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the 
pains  and  time  men  employ  iu  the  seaix^  of  it ;  ainoe  by  this 
account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of  words 
to  the  chimeras  of  men's  brains.  Who  knows  not  what  odd 
notions  many  men's  heads  are  filled  with,  and  what  stcaoge 
ideas  all  men's  brains  are  capable  oft  But  if  we  rest  here^  we 
know  the  truth  of  nothing  by  this  rule,  but  of  the  viaionaty 
words  in  our  own  imaginations ;  nor  have  other  truth,  but 
what  as  much  concerns  harpies  and  centaurs,  as  men  and 
hoi'ses.  For  those,  and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and 
have  their  agreement  or  disagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  ideas 
of  real  beings,  and  so  have  as  true  propositions  made  about 
them.  And  it  wiU  be  altogether  as  true  a  proposition  to  say 
all  centaurs  are  Hnimala,  as  that  all  men  are  n-nim^ff ;  and 
the  certainty  of  one  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the 
propositions,  the  words  are  put  together  according  to  the 
agreement  of  the  ideas  in  our  minds :  and  the  agreement  of 
the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  centaur  is  as  dear  and 
visible  to  the  mind,  as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal 
with  that  of  man ;  and  so  these  two  propositions  are  equally 
true,  equally  certain.  But  of  what  use  is  all  such  troth 
tons) 

8.  Anmoered,  Real  Truth  is  ahaut  Ideas  agreeing  to  thingi, 

— ^Though  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  cluqiter  to 

distinguish  real  fix>m  imaginary   knowledge,  might   suffice 

here,  in  answer  to  this  doubt,  to  distinguish  real  truth  from 

chimerical,  or  (if  you  please)  barely  nominal,  they  depending 

both  on  the  same  foundation  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here- 

again  to  consider,  that  though  our  words  signify  nothing  but 

our  ideas,  yet  being  designed  by  them  to  signify  things,  the 

truth  they  contain  when  put  into  propositions  wiU  be  only 

verbal,  when  they  stand  for  ideas  in  the  mind  that  have  not 

an  agreement  with  the  reality  of  things.     And  therefore 

I  truth  as  well  as  knowledge  may  well  come  under  the  dift- 

'tinction  of  verbal  and  le^;  that  being  only  verbal  truth, 

/friereia  terma  are  joined  according  to  the  agreement  or  disa- 

/greemeat  o£  the  ideas  they  stand  iot,  -«Vi\io\A.  x^^x^s^, 
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wbether  our  ideas  are  such  aa  really  have,  or  are  capable  off 
having,  an  existence  in  nature.  But  then  it  ia  they  contain 
real  truth,  when  these  signs  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  agree ; 
and  when  onr  ideas  are  such  as  we  know  are  capable  of  hav- 
ing an  existence  in  nature  ;  which  in  suhataaces  we  caaaot 
know,  hut  by  knowing  that  such  have  existed. 

9.  Fahehood  -w  the  joining  of  Names  otherwise  tlwrn  their 
likaa  agree. — Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agree-  I 
ment   or   disagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is.     Falsehood  ia  the/ 
jnarkiiig  down  in  words  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of| 
ideas  otherwise  than  it  is.     And  so  far  as  these  ideas,  thus  i 
marked  by  sounds;  agree  to  their  archetypes,  ao  far  only  is  I 
the  truth  real.     The  knowledge  of  this  truth  consists  in 
.knowing  what  ideaa  the  words  stand  for,  and  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideM,  according  as 
it  ia  marked  by  those  words. 

10.  Oeneral  Propositions  to  he  tireated  of  more  at  h/rgt. — 
But  because  words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving 
of  truth,  and  commonly  in  reasoning  about  it,  we  make  uae 
of  words  and  propositions  ;  I  shall  more  at  large  inquire 
wherein  the  certainty  of  real  truths  contained  in  propositions 
conaista,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to  show 
in  what  sort  of  universal  propositions  we  are  capable  of  being 
certain  of  their  real  truth  or  fa.laehood. 

I  shall  b^^n  with  general  propositions,  as  those  which 
most  employ  our  thoughts,  and  exercise  our  contemplation. 
General  truths  are  most  looked  after  by  the  mind  as  those 
that  most  enlarge  our  knowledge  ;  and  by  their  comprehen- 
sivenees  satisfying  us  at  once  of  many  particulars,  enlarge  our 
view,  and  shorten  our  way  to  knowledge. 

11.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Truth. — Besides  truth  taken  i 
in  the  strict  sense  before  mentioned,  there  are  other  sorts  of  I 
truth ;    as,    1.    Moral   truth,  which  is  speaking   of  things 
according  to  the  perauasion  of  our  own  minds,  though  the  \ 
proposition  we  speak  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things.     2, 
Metaphysical  truth,  which  is  nothing  but  the  real  existence  \ 
of  things,  conformable  to  the  ideaa  to  which  we  have  annexed  i 
their  nam^.     This,  though  it  seems  to  oonaist  \tl  Viie  nwt^ 
beings  of  thin^  yet,  whtm  considered  a  WtAe  ■n.isa.A'^ ,  """"^ 
appear  to  include  a,  tacit  proposition,  wkexeby  lufcLe  ■m^ai&^"'i«'^!»* 
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that  particnkr  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled  with 
the  name  to  it.  But  these  consideiationa  of  trath,  eithet 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of^  or  not  being  much  to 
our  present  porpoee,  it  may  soffice  here  only  to  haire  men- 
tioned them. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF   UNlVKUaAL  PBOPOSITIOKS,  THEIB  TBUTH  AND   OEBTAINTT. 

1.  TrecUing  of  Words  necessary  to  Knowledge. — ^Though 
the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselyes,  their 
names  being  quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and  surest  'way  to 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge ;  yet,  through  the  prevailiiig 
custom  of  using  sounds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom 
practised.  Every  one  may  observe  how  common  it  is  for 
names  to  be  maide  use  of,  instead  of  the  ideas  themselvei^ 
even  when  men  think  and  reason  within  their  own  breasts ; 
especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a 
great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This  makes  the  considera- 
tion of  words  and  propositions  so  necessary  a  part  of  the 
treatise  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly of  the  one,  without  explaining  the  other. 

2.  General  Truths  hardly  to  he  understood,  but  «n  verboi 
Propositions. — ^All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of 
particular  or  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may 
be  done  in  the  former  of  these,  the  latter,  which  is  thtk 
which  with  reason  is  most  sought  after,  can  never  be  well 
made  known,  and  is  very  seldom  apprehended,  but  as  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  words.  It  is  not,  therefore,  out  of 
our  way  in  the  examination  of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  universal  propositions. 

3.  Certmnty  twofold — of  Trvih  and  of  Knowledge. — But 
that  we  may  not  be  misled  in  this  case  by  that  which  is  the 
danger  everywhere,  I  mean  by  the  doubtfulness  of  terms, 
it  is  fit  to  observe  that  certainty  is  twofold :  certainty  of 

\  truth  and  certainty  of  knowledge.     Certainty  of  truth  i% 

when  words  are  so  put  together  in  propositions  as  exactly 

,  to  express  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  they 

»taud  for,  aa  really  it  i&    Certainty  o£  ^mo-wysA^ft  w  \o  i^- 
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ceive  the  agreement  or  distigreeinent  of  ideas,  as  tixpresBed  in  j 
any  proj)oaition.     This  we  usually  call  knowing,  or  being 
certain  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition, 

4.  iVo  Proposition  can  be  knovm  to  he  (rite,  to^iere  (/*e  Sss&yx 
of  each  Speeies  Tn&rdioned  is  rwt  hnouin. — ^Now,  becauae  \re 
cannot  he  certain  of  tlie  trath  of  any  general  proposition,  \ 
iinleas  wo  know  the  precise  bounds  and  extent  of  the  species/ 
its   tonus  atand  for,   it  is  neceaaary  wo  should  know  the 
essence  of  each  species,  which  is  that  which  constitutes  and 
bounds  it.     This,  in  all  simple  ideas  and  modes,  is  not  hajd  ' 
to  do.     For  in  these  the  real  and  nominal  essence  being  the 
same,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  abstract  idea,  which  the  general  i 
term  standa  for  being  the  sole  essence  and  boundary  that  is ' 
or  can  be  supposed  of  the  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how 
far  the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended 
under  each  term ;  which,  it  is  evident.,  are  all  that  have  an 
exact  conformity  with  the  idea  it  stands  for,  ajid  no  other. 
But  in  substances  whea-ein  a  real  essence  distinct  from  thej 
nominal  is  supposed  to  constitute,  determine,  and  bound  the  | 
species,  the  extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uncertEiin ;     i 
because,  not  knowing  this  real  essence,  we  cannot  know  what) 
is,  or  what  ia  not  of  that  species ;  and,  consequently,  what 
may  or  may  not  with  certainty  be  afflrnied  of  it.     And  thus, 
speaking 'of  a  man,  or  gold,  or  any  other  species  of  natural 
substances,  as  sijpposed  constituted  by  a   precise  and  real 
essence  which  nature  regularly  imparts  to  every  iudividaal  of 
that  kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  species,  we  can- 
not be  certain  of  the  tmth  of  any  affirmatiori  or  negation 
made  of  it.     for  man  or  gold,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  used 
for  species  of  thinga  constituted  by  real  essences,  different 
from  the  complex  idtja  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  stand  for 
we  know  not  what ;  aud  the  extent  of  these  species,  with 
such  boundaries,  are  so  unknown  and  undetermined,  that  it 
is  impossible  with  any  certainty  to  affirm,  that  all  men  are 

ional,  or  that  all  gold  is  yellow.  Bat  where  the  nominal 
P^laence  is  kept  to,  as  the  boundary  of  each  species,  and  men 
extend  the  appUoation  of  any  general  term  no  further  than 
to  the  particular  things  in  which  the  complex  idea  it  stands 
for  is  to  be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  mistake  the 
bounds  of  each  species,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  oti  iu\ta  wccwassi^., 
whether  any  proposition,  he  true  or  not.     1  "baxe  ^«=RSs.  ^* 
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that  particnlar  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled  with 
the  name  to  it.  But  these  considerations  of  truth,  eitho: 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of^  or  not  being  much  to 
our  present  purpose,  it  may  suffice  here  only  to  have  men- 
tioned them. 


CHAPTER  YI. 
OF  umvEBaAX  PBOPOsmoNS,  theib  tbdth  and  okbtaihtt. 

1.  Trtati/ng  of  Words  necessary  to  Knowledge. — Though 
the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselves,  their 
names  being  quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and  surest  "way  to 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge ;  yet,  through  the  prevailing 
custom  of  using  soimds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom 
practised.  Every  one  may  observe  how  common  it  is  for 
names  to  be  maide  use  of,  instead  of  the  ideas  themselvee^ 
even  when  men  think  and  reason  within  their  own  breasts; 
especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a 
great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This  makes  the  considera- 
tion of  words  and  propositions  so  necessary  a  part  of  the 
treatise  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly of  the  one,  without  explaining  the  other. 

2.  GfenereU  TnUhs  hardly  to  he  imderstood,  btU  in  varhtd 
Propositions. — All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of 
particular  or  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may 
be  done  in  the  former  of  these,  the  latter,  which  is  tlu^ 
which  with  reason  is  most  sought  after,  can  never  be  wdl 
made  known,  and  is  very  seldom  apprehended,  but  as  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  words.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ont  of 
our  way  in  the  examination  of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  universal  propositions. 

3.  Certainty  two/old — of  Truth  and  of  Knowledge. — But 
that  we  may  not  be  misled  in  this  case  by  that  which  is  the 
danger  everywhere,  I  mean  by  the  doubtfulness  of  terms, 
it  is  fit  to  observe  that  certainty  is  twofold  :  certainty  of 

\  truth  and  certainty  of  knowledge.     Certainty  of  truth  i% 

when  words  are  so  put  together  in  propositions  as  exaotfy 

,  to  expreaa  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  they 

'stand  for,  as  reaily  it  is.     Oeitainty  oi  YnowVeA^e  V*  \»  -"gaiy 
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ceive  the  agToement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  ^pressed  iu  / 
any  projxwitioii.     This  we  usually  call  kaowing,  or  beiug 

(certain  of  the  truth  of  any  proportion. 
4.  No  Proposition  can  he  ki^ovm  to  be  true,  icAetie  llm  Essenct 
of  each  Spedm  mentioned  m  not  ktwwn. — Now,  because  'vre 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  geaeral  proposition,  | 

I     unless  we  know  the  precise  bounds  and  extent  of  the  species  f 
its  terms  stand  for,  it  is  necessary  we  should  know   tlie 
essence  of  each  si>ecies,  which  is  tliat  which  conatitutea  and 
bounds  it.     Thii),  in  all  simple  ideay  and  modes,  is  not  hard  ' 
to  do.     For  in  these  the  real  and  nominal  e^ence  being  the 
eamej  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  abstract  idea  which  the  general  i 
t>enn  stands  for  being  the  sole  essence  and  boundary  that  is' 

tor  can  be  aupjwsed  of  the  speciea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how 
far  the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended 
under  each  term ;  which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have  an 
exact  conformity  with  the  idea  it  stands  for,  and  no  otlier. 
But  in  substances  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct  from  tlioj 
nominal  is  supposed  to  constitute,  determLae,  and  bunnd  the  ( 
species,  the  extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uiicertain  ; 
because,  not  knowing  this  real  essence,  we  cannot  know  what] 
is,  or  what  is  not  of  that  species  j  and,  conHeqiiontly,  wlmti 
may  or  may  not  with  certainty  be  affirmed  of  it.  And  thus, 
speakitig'of  a  nian,  or  gold,  or  any  other  species  of  imtunil 
BubBtancea,  aa  sfippoaed  constituted  by  a  precise  and  real 
eaiseiice  which  nature  regiUarly  imparts  to  ovary  individual  of  ■ 
that  kind,  whentby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  species,  we  can-  ■ 
not  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation  or  negation 
made  of  it.  For  man  or  gold,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  uaud 
for  species  of  things  constituted  by  real  essences,  diifereut 
irom  the  complex  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  stand  for 
we  know  not  what ;  and  the  extent  of  theiie  species,  with 
guch  boundaries,  are  so  unknown  and  undotennined,  that  it 
ie  imfiosaihle  with  any  certainty  to  affirm,  that  all  men  are 
rational,  or  that  all  gold  is  yellow.  But  where  the  nominal 
essence  is  kept  to,  aa  the  boundary  of  each  e^iecies,  and  men 
extend  the  appbcatioa  of  any  general  term  no  further  than 
to  the  particidar  things  in  which  the  complex  idea  it  stands 
for  is  to  he  found,  there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  mistake  the 
bonnds  of  each  sjjecies,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  ^Va&  «»ac<'UG^>t 
whether  anj  proposition  be  true  or  bqI.     VWvadasjasv  ^s* 
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explain  this  uncertainty  of  propositions  in  this  scholastic 
way,  and  have  made  use  of  the  terms  of  Essences,  and  species, 
I  on  purpose  to  show  the  absurdity  and  inconvenience  there  is 
\to  think  of  them  as  of  any  other  sort  of  realities,  than  barely 
jabstract  ideas  with  names  to  them.  To  suppose  that  the 
I  species  of  things  are  anything  but  the  sorting  of  them  under 
general  names,  according  as  they  agree  to  several  abstract 
j  ideas,  of  which  we  make  those  names  the  signs,  is  to  confound 
j  truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general  propositions 
i  that  can  be  made  about  them.  Though  therefore  these  things 
might,  to  people  not  possessed  with  scholastic  learning,  be 
treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer  way ;  yet  those  wrong  notions 
of  essences  or  species  having  got  root  in  most  people's  minds 
who  have  received  any  tincture  £rom  the  learning  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  to  be  discovered  and 
removed,  to  make  way  for  that  use  of  words  which  should 
convey  certainty  with  it. 

6.  This  more  partioulaaiy  coneems  Svhatamees. — ^The  names 
of  substances,  then,  whenever  made  to  stand  for  species  which 
are  supposed  to  be  constituted  by  real  essences  which  we 
know  dot,  are  not  capable  to  convey  certainty  to  the  under- 
standing: of  the  truth  of  general  propositions  made  up  of 

"  such  terms  we  cannot  be  sure.  ■  The  reason  whereof  is  plain : 
for  how  can  we  be  s\u«  that  this  or  that  quality  i^  in  gold, 
when  we  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  gold?  Since  in  this 
way  of  speaking,  nothing  is  gold  but  what  partakes  of  an 
essence,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where  it  is  or 
is  not,  and  so  cannot  be  sure  that  any  parcel  of  matter  in  the 
world  is  or  is  not  in  this  sense  gold ;  being  incurably  igno- 
rant whether  it  has  or  has  hot  that  which  makes  anything 
to  be  called  gold;  i  e.,  that  real  essence  of  gold  whereof  we 
have  no  idea  at  all :  this  being  as  impossible  for  us  to  know 
as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of 
a  pansy  is  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the 
colour  of  a  pansy  at  alL  Or  if  we  could  (which  is  impossible) 
certainly  know  where  a  real  essence,  which  we  know  not,  is; 
V.  g.,  in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is; 
yet  could  we  not  be  sure  that  this  or  that  quality  could  with 
truth  be  affirmed  of  gold;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necessary  oon- 

nexioa  with  a  real  essence  of  wltich  we  ^-<ie  no  \dfiiBi  «&  «1L, 
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whateyer  species  that  iupposed  real  esaence  maj  be  im^med 
to  coiiBtitute. 

6.  Tfte  Trulk  of/stii  universal  Propmiiions  concerning  Sub- 
stances is  to  be  known. — On  the  other  aide,  the  names  of  sub-  i 
Etances,  when  made  use  of  aa  they  should  be,  for  the  ideas  \ 
men  have  in  their  minds,  though  they  carry  a,  cleai*  and 
determinate  signification  with  them,  will  not  yet  serve  ub  to 
make  many  universal  propositions,  of  whose  truth  we  can  be  , 
certain.     Not  because  in  this  use  of  them  wu  are  uncertain 
what  things  are  signified  by  them,  but  because  the  complex 
ideas  they  stand  for  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ones  as  ' 
carry  not  with  them  any  discoverable  connexion  or  repug- ' 
nancy,  but  with  a  very  few  other  ideas, 

7.  Becaium  Co-ecniMeiK^  0/ Ideas  in  few  Cases  is  to  be  known, 
— ^Ihe  complex  ideas  that  our  names  of  the  species  of  aub- 
stancea  properly  stand  for,  are  collections  of  such  qualities  as 
have  been  observed  to  co-exist  in  an  unknown  substratimi, 
which  wB  call  substance:  but  what  other  qualities  neces- 
sarily co-exist  with  such  rajmbinations,  we  cannot  certainly 
know,  unless  we   can   discover  their  natural  dependence ; 
which,  in  their  primary  quidities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little 
way  in  j  and  in  all  their  secondary  qualities  we  can  discover 
no  connexion  at  all,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  chap.  iiL,  viz., 
1.  Because  we  know  not  the  real  constitutions  of  substances,  / 
on  which  each  secondary  quality  particularly  depends,     2.  Did 
we  know  that  it  would  serve  us  only  for  experimental  (not 
universal)  knowledge;  and  reach  with  certainty  no  further     _ 
than  that  bare  instance:    because  our  understandings  can    ■ 
disoove.t  no  conceivable  connexion  between  any  secondary  I  ■ 
quality  and  any  modification  whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary 
ones.     And  therefore  there  are  very  few  general  projxjsitions 

to  be  made  concerning  substances,    which  can  cai'ry  with 
them  undoubted  certainty.  ■ 

8.  Instance  in  Gold. — All  gold  is  fixed,  is  a  proposition  I 
b  whose  truth  we  cannot  be  cei-taim  of,  how  universally  soever  ■ 
f   it  be  believed.     For  if,  according  to  the  useless  imagination     f 

of  the  schooh,  any  one  suppoaea  the  term  gold  to  stand  for  a 
species  of  things  set  out  by  nature,  by  a  real  essence  belong- 
ing to  it,  it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  sub- 
i      stances  are  of  that  species  j  and  so  comiot  ■mXjo.  wstfisivci^''^ 
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stand  for  a  species  determined  by  its  nominal  essence,  let  die 
nominal  essence,  for  example,  be  the  complex  idea  of  a  body 
of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable,  fusible,  and  heavier 
than  any  other  known  j  in  this  proper  nae  of  the  word  gold, 
there  is  no  difficulty  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  gold.  But 
yet  no  other  quality  can  with  certainty  be  universally 
affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but  what  hath  a  discoverable  con- 
nexion or  inconsistency  with  that  nominal  essence.  lixed- 
nesd,  for  example,  having  no  necessary  connexion,  that  we 
can  discover,  with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other  simple 
idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination 
together;  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  certainly  know  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

9.  As  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  fixed- 
ness and  the  colour,  weight,  and  other  simple  ideas  of  that 
nominal  essence  of  gold;  so  if  we  make  our  complex  idea  of 
gold  a  body  yellow,  fusible,  ductile,  weighty,  and  fixed,  we 
shall  be  at  the  same  uncertainty  concerning  solubility  in  aq. 
regia,  and  for  the  same  reason:  since  we  can  never,  from 
consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty  affirm 
or  deny  of  a  body  whose  complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow, 
very  weighty,  ductile,  fusible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  soluble  in 
aq.  regia;  and  so  on  of  the  rest  of  its  qualities.     I  would 
gladly  meet  with   one   general   affirmation  concerning  any 
quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true.     It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  presently  objected.  Is  not  this  an  universal 
>    proposition,  "all  gold  is  malleable?"     To  which  I  answer, 
'   it  is  a  very  certain  proposition,  if  malleableness  be  a  part  of 
'  the  complex  idea  the  word  gold  stands  for.     But  then  here 
,  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold,  but  that  that  sound  stands  for 
I  an  idea  in  which  maUeableness  is  contained ;  and  such  a  sort 
of  truth  and  certainty  as  this,  it  is  to  say  a  centaur  is  fonr^ 
footed.     But  if  malleableness  make  not  a  part  of  the  specific 
essence  the  name  of  gold  stands  for,  it  is  plain,  "  all  gold  is 
malleable,"  is  not  a  certain  proposition.     Because,  let  the 
complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  whichsoever  of  its  other 
qualities  you  please,  malleableness  will  not  appear  to  depend 
on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  &om  any  simple  one  con- 
tained in  it :  the  connexion  that  malleableness  has  (if  it  has 
any)  with  those  other  qualities  being  only  by  the  interven- 
iion  of  the  reel  constitution  of  ita  isatsnaiViAa  ^gaxto-,  which. 
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since  we  know  not,  it  is  impossible  we  should  perceive  that  J 
connexion,  unless  we  coiild  discover  that  which  ties  them 
together, 

10.  As  far  aa  twiy  sucli  Co-existenee  can  be  knotmi,  so  /ar 
universal  Fropositwns  may  be  ceirlain. — But  thia  will  go  hit 
a  little  Way,  becttute — The  more,  indeed,  of  these  co-existingl 
qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex  idea  under  one  name, 
the  more  precise  and  determinate  we  make  the  Bignificatiou 
of  that  word ;  but  never  yet  make  it  therebj  more  capable 
of  universal  certainty,  in  respect  of  other  qualities  not  con- j 
tained  in  oup  complex  idea ;  sinee  we  perceive  not  their  con- 
nexion or  dependence  on  one  another,  being  ignorant  both  of 
that  real  constitution  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  also 
how  they  flow  from  it.     For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  substances  is  not,   as  in  other  things,  barely  of 
the  relation  of  two  ideas  tliat  may  exist  Bepajatelyj  but  is  of  )  _ 
the  necessary  connexion  and  co-exiatence  of  several  distinct  j  ■ 

I  ideas  in  the  same  subject,  or  of  their  repugnancy  so  to  '  * 
co-exiat.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  discover 
what  it  was  whereiu  that  colour  consisted,  what  made  a  body 
lighter  or  heavier,  what  texture  of  parts  made  it  malleable, 
fusible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  dissolved  in  this  sort  of 
liquor,  and  not  in  another — Lf,  I  say,  we  had  such  an  idea 
as  this  of  bodies,  and  could  perceive  wherein  aU  sensible 
qualities  originally  consist;  and  how  they  are  produced ;  we 
might  ftume  such  ideas  of  them  as  would  furnish  us  with 
matter  of  more  general  knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  make 
universal  propositions,  that  should  carry  general  truth  and 
cseilaiiity  with  them.  But  whilst  our  complex  ideas  of  the 
sorts  of  substances  are  so  remote  from  that  internal  real 
constitution  on  which  their  sensible  qualities  depend,  and 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  aa  imperfect  collection  of  those 
apparent  qualities  our  senses  can  discover,  there  can  he  few 
general  propositions  concerning  suljstances  of  whose  real  truth 
we  can  be  certainly  assured ;  since  there  are  but  few  simple 
ideas  of  whose  connexion  and  necessary  oo-exiatenoe  we  can 
have  certain  and  undoubted  knowledge.  I  imagine^  amongst 
all  the  secondary  qualities  of  s'lbstances,  and  the  powers  re- 
lating to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  bo  named  whose 
Loeceaaary  co-cxistenoe  or  repugnance  to  eo-eiwaSi  cmy  ws\ais&j 
lie  known,  unJetso  in  those  of  the  aamfi  aeviBB, '^'tiASJB.  ■bsrkRc 
, : J 
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saiilj  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elsewhere  showed.  Ko 
one,  I  think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can  certainly 
know  what  smell,  taste,  sound,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has^ 
nor  what  alterations  it  is  capable  to  make  or  receive  on  or 
from  other  bodies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sound  or 
taste,  &C.  Our  specific  names  of  substances  standing  for  any 
collections  of  such  ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we 
can  with  them  make  very  few  general  propositions  of  uit- 
doubted  real  certainty.  But  yet  so  far  as  any  complex  idea 
,  of  any  sort  of  substances  contains  in  it  any  simple  idea, 
'  whose  necessary  co-existence  with  any  other  may  be  disoo- 
,  vered,  so  far  universal  propositions  may  with  certainty  be 
'  made  concerning  it :  v.  g.,  could  any  one  discover  a  necessary 
connexion  between  malleableness  and  the  colour  or  weight  of 
gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that 
name,  he  might  make  a  certain  universal  proposition  con-> 
ceming  gold  in  this  respect;  and  the  real  truth  of  this 
proposition,  "  that  all  gold  is  malleable,"  would  be  as  certain 
as  of  this,  "the  three  angles  of  all  right-lined  triangles  are 
all  equal  to  two  right  ones." 

1 1.  The  Qtialitiea  which  make  ofwr  complex  Ideas  of  Sub^ 
stances  d/eipend  mostly  on  external,  remote,  and  vmperceveed 
Ca/uses. — Had  we  such  ideas  of  substances  as  to  know  what 
real  constitutions  produce  those  sensible  qualities  we  find  in 
them,  and  how  those  qualities  flowed  &om  thence,  we  could, 
by  the  specific  ideas  of  their  real  essences  in  our  own  minds, 
more  certainly  find  out  their  properties,  and  discover  what 
qualities  they  had  or  had  not,  than  we  can  now  by  onr 
senses :  and  to  know  the  properties  of  gold,  it  would  be  no 
more  necessary  that  gold  should  exist,  and  that  we  should 
make  experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  necessary  for  the  know- 
ing  the  properties  of  a  triangle^  that  a  triangle  should  exist 
in  any  matter,  the  idea  in  our  minds  would  serve  for  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  'Avk  we  are  so  far  from  being 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  we  scarce  so  much 
as  ever  approach  the  first  entrance  towards  them.  For  we 
are  wont  to  consider  the  substances  we  meet  with,  each  of 
them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itself,  having  all  its  qualities 
in  itself  and  independent  of  other  things;  overlooking, 
for  the  most  part,  the  operations  of  those  invisible  fluiJ* 
tiejr  are  encompassed  with,  and  upon  whose  motions  and 
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operations  depend  the  greatest  part  of  those  qimlitiea  whtch 
are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the  in- 
herent marka  of  distinction  whereby  we  know  and  deno- 
minate them.  Put  a  piece  of  gold  anywhere  by  itself, 
separate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  bodies,  it 
Will  immediately  lose  all  ita  colour  and  weight,  and  pei> 
hape  malleableness  too;  which)  for  aught  1  know,  would  be 
cliaiigBd  into  a  perfect  friability.  Water,  in  which  to  ns 
fiuidity  is  an  essential  quality,  left  to  itself,  wo\Ud  cease  to 
be  fluid  But  if  inanimate  bodies  owe  so  much  of  their 
present  state  to  other  bodies  without  them,  that  they  would 
not  be  what  they  appear  to  ua  were  those  bodies  that  environ 
them  remoTed ;  it  is  yet  more  so  in  vegetables,  which  arc 
nourished,  grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  in  a 
constant  succession.  And  if  we  look  a  Uttle  nearer  into  the 
state  of  animAlta,  we  shall  find  that  their  dependence,  a»  to 
Ufe^  motion,  and  the  most  considerable  quahties  to  bo  observed 
in  them,  is  so  wholly  on  extrinsical  causes  and  qualities  of 
other  bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them,  that  they  camiot 
Bubsist  a  moment  without  them ;  though  yet  those  bodies  on 
which  they  depend  are  little  taken  notice  of,  and  make  no 
part  of  the  complex  ideas  we  frame  of  those  animals.  Take 
the  air  but  for  a  minute  from  the  greatest  part  of  living 
creatures,  and  ttiey  presently  lose  sense,  life,  and  motion. 
This  the  necessity  of  breathing  has  forced  into  our  know- 
ledge. But  how  mauy  other  extrinsical  and  possibly  very 
remote  btidies  do  the  springs  of  these  admirable  machines 
depeud  on,  which  are  not  vulgarly  observed,  or  so  much  aa 
thought  on ;  and  how  many  are  there  which  the  severest  in- 
qoirycan  never  discover?  The  inhabitants  of  this  spot  of 
the  universe,  though  removed  eo  many  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  yet  depend  so  much  on  the  duly  tempered  motion 
of  particles  coming  from  or  agitated  by  it,  that  were  this 
eortih  removed  but  a  small  part  of  the  distance  out  of  ite 
present  situation,  and  pUuxd  a  little  further  or  n^er  that 
source  of  heat,  it  is  more  than  pi'obable  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  animals  in  it  wonld  immediately  perish :  since 
we  find  them  so  often  destroyed  by  an  excess  or  defect  of  the 
sun's  wannth,  which  an  accidental  position  in  aouift  ^^ax^&  «S- 
this  our  little  globe  ex[toaea  them  to,  T^ie  c^i8X\&i*  db^Kc^eSi. 
in  a  loddetone  mast  needs  have  ttieir  boxxtto  lax 'Vje^c*'^^  "^^^^ 
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confines  of  Ihat  body;  and  tlie  ravage  made  often  on  several 
sorts  of  animals  hj  invisible  causes,  the  certain  death  (as  we 
are  told)  of  some  of  them,  by  barely  passing  the  line,  or,  as 
it  is  certain  of  other,  by  being  removed  into  a  neighbouring 
country  j*  evidently  show  that  the  concurrence  and  operations 

*  Other  a.niTn»1a,  though  not  deetroyed,  lose  many  of  their  distin- 
guishing properties.  Thus,  the  scorpion,  whose  poison  is  &tal  ander  the 
fine,  becomes  less  and  less  noxious  as  the  race  is  propagated  northward. 
Again :  the  shawl-goats  of'TIiibet,  transported  to  Northran  India  or 
Persia,  lose  their  fine'lulky  hair,  and  become  covered  with  a  rough 
shaggy  coat,  nearly  resembling  that  of  other  »»»inml»  of  the  same 
species.  In  Spain,  too,  the  finest  wool  is  produced  by  the  sheep  of  the 
Mesta,  which  wander  oyer  neariy  half  the  kingdom,  firom  the  plains  of 
Estremadura  to  the  mountains  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Confined  to  any 
particular  district,  saving  one  small  tract  in  the  environs  of  Segovia, 
they  degenerate,  and  produce  a  wool  of  coarser  texture.  Trees  and 
plants  also  are  visibly  modified  by  climate :  thus,  such  as  are  evergreens 
in  Upper  Egypt,  transplanted  to  the  north,  become  dedduous ;  and 
trees  and  shrubs  which  in  our  northern  hemisphere  flower  in  June,  being 
conveyed  south  of  the  line^  for  the  next  few  years  make  an  attempt  to 
flower  at  the  same  season,  which  happening  to  be  midwinter  in  those 
regions,  they  gradually  desist  from  their  old  habits,  and  leam  to  submit 
to  the  laws  of  the  place.  This  &ct  was  observed  by  Monsieur  Bar- 
thelemy  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  travels  in  Brazil,  where,  if  I  reodleet 
rightly,  it  is  regarded  as  a  fact  of  recent  discovery,  though  in  truth  it  had 
been  long  ago  noticed  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  says  :  "Plants  brought  out 
of  hot  countries  will  endeavour  to  put  forth  at  the  same  time  that  they 
usually  do  in  their  own  climate ;  and  therefore,  to  preserve  them,  there 
is  no  more  required,  than  to  keep  them  irom  the  injury  of  putting  back 
by  cold."  (Sylva  Sylvarum,  art.  vi.  no.  S74.)  Andrew  Bacciua,  in  his 
very  curious  and  learned  work,  De  Thermis,  makes,  on  occult  qualities^ 
a  remark  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Locka  "  Dubium  non  est,  quod 
quorumcunque  effectnom,  etiam  singularium  prsster  communes,  et 
medias  canssas,  sunt  suee  verse,  et  proprias  causte :  has  verb  qnoniam 
plerumque  nobis  notae  non  sunt,  utpote  remote  k  sensibus  (ubi  enim 
nos  deficit  sensus,  deficit  et  judicium)  hinc  est  qubd  singulares  ac  mira- 
biles  appelluntur  effectus,  eventusque  naturffi :  nimiriun  quia  ignoramus 
caussam  quam  nos  percipimua  sensu."  (L  YI.  c.  xxiii.  p.  841.)  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  strange  and  seemingly  miraonlons 
qualities  in  the  water  of  Tarious  fountains,  springs,  and  lakes  ;  such  w 
tiie  fountain-tree^  in  the  Fortunate  Islands;  (See  also  Yoy.  de  la 
Compagnie  des  Indes ;)  the  lake  in  tbe  mountains  of  Portugal  which 
ebbs  and  flows  simultaneously  with  the  sea ;  a  fountain  in  the  same 
country,  which  absorbs  whatever  is  thrown  into  it,  even  living  creatures; 
a  lake  on  the  confines  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  which,  hidmg  itself  in 
certain  caverns  during  summer,  leaves  its  bed  a  beautiful  green  valley, 
bul^  rushing  forth  in  the  autumn,  fills  up  the  hollows,  and  abounds 
tn'tA  Ssb — be  Skewiae  celebrates  fountains  tinctured  with  milk  and  wine ; 
but  the  meet  nmarkMe,  pcriiaps,  is  that  IbIlq  dews^L\>«aL^>^  Ciugs»>&.<»\a, 
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of  several  bodies,  with  wMck  they  are  seldom  thought  to 
tave  anything  to  do,  ia  absolutely  neceaaary  to  make  them 
be  what  they  appear  to  ua,  and  to  preserve  those  qualities  by 
which  we  know  and  distiagiiish  them,  "We  are  then  quite 
out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  contain  within 
themselves  the  qualities  that  appear  to  ub  in  themj  and  we  _ 
in  vain  search  for  that  constitution  within  ihe  body  of  a  fly  ■ 
or  an  elephant,  upon  which  depend  those  qualities  and  ■ 
powers  we  observe  iii  them.  For  which  perhaps,  to  under- 
stand them  aright,  we  ought  to  look  not  only  beyoiad  this 
our  earth  and  atmosphere,  but  even  beyond  the  sun  or  re- 
motest star  owe  eyes  have  yet  discovered.  For  how  much  ■ 
the  being  and  operation  of  particular  aubstonces  in  this  our  I 
globe  depends  on  causes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impoa- 
Bible  for  us  to  determine.  We  see  and  perceive  some  of  the 
motions  and  grosser  operations  of  things  here  about  ua  ;  but 
whence  the  streams  come  that  keep  all  theae  curious  machines 
in  motion  and  repair,  how  conveyed  and  modified,  is  beyond 
our  notice  and  apprehension :  and  the  great  parts  and  wheels, 
as  X  may  so  say,  of  this  stupendous  structure  of  the  univerae, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  a  connexion  and  de- 
pendence in  their  influence  and  ojwrations  one  upon  another, 
that  perhaps  things  in  this  our  mansion  would  put  on  quite 
another  face,  ajid  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  if  some  one  of 
the  stars  or  great  bodies  incomprehensibly  remote  from  us, 
should  cease  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  id  certain ;  things, 
however  absolute  and  entire  they  seem  in  themselves,  are 
but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that  which  they 
are  most  taken  notice  of  by  U3.  Theii'  observable  qualities, 
actions,  and  powers  are  owing  to  something  without  them ; 
and  there  ia  not  so  complete  and  perfect  a  piirt  that  we  know 

(Epist,  1,  viiL)  in  Calabria.  "  Cum  in  coroniE  speoiem  frequent!  cLrtJum 
haruniiineto  cingatur,  ac  placidut  inaneat,  ut  ne  moveri  quidem  vi- 
daatur:  nUociui  mtranda  rea,  ut  adventante  homiDe,  quaai  amora  hominia 
pereitua  antique  illiua  ArethuB.ie  iust'tr,  vel  aibUo,  tbI  voce  cditn,  ot 
quasi  jusaus  exoitatis  aponto  a  quia  fervere  incipiat,  ao  aubcenea!  itUiB 
inatar  fra(forem  mjttat.  (Jnde  stupesoaB  cum  aUeuti  homini  eileat,  ifl 
sonitran  verb  vocis  a  somno  excitatua,  et  quasi  respondena  Tooanti,  ad 
Bermonem  hominis  immumicret :  haeo  ecribit.  In  cauaniei  quasm,  an 
eundem  bic  fona  laferat  sonitum  oseteria  animantibua,  ut  latmtum  cimifl, 
hitinitum  equi!  nam  aio  eaaet  in  aquis  ilUs  eadem  quiE  in  iKto  cajMKa.,  -Ms, 
potiuB  oi-edam  blue  veterem  Midte  repteswvten  ii!tW\a,'vsi\"  ^■acjiv" 
i  VX  e.  ixiii.  p.  344.)— Ed. 
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of  nature,  wMch  does  not  owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the 
excellences  of  it,  to  its  neighbours;  and  we  must  not  confine 
our  thoughts  within  the  surface  of  any  body,  but  look  a 
great  deal  farther,  to  comprehend  perfectly  those  qualitieB 
that  are  in  it 

12.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  have 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  substanceii,  and  that  the  real  essences, 
on  which  depend  their  properties  and  operations,  are  un- 
known to  lis.  We  cannot  discover  so  much  as  that  tOM, 
figure,  and  texture  of  their  minute  and  active  parts,  which 
is  really  in  them;  much  less  the  different  motions  and  im- 
pulses made  in  and  upon  them  by  bodies  fix>m  without,  upon 
which  depends,  and  by  which  is  formed  the  greatest  and 
most  remarkable  part  of  those  qualities  we  observe  in  them, 
and^sf^hich  our  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  op.  This 
consideration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes 
of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  essences;  which  Whilst 
we  want,  the  nominal  essences  we  make  use  of  instead  of  them| 
will  be  able  to  famish  us  but  very  sparingly  with  any  general 
knowledge  or  universal  propositions  capable  of  real  certainty. 

13.  Jtidgmmt  may  readi  further,  btU  that  is  not  KnavdUdg^ 
— ^We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  if  certainty  be  to  be  found 
in  very  few  general  propositions  made  concerning  substances: 
our  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and  properties  goes  very 
seldom  further  than  our  senses  reach  and  inform  us.  Pos- 
sibly inquisitive  and  observing  men  may,  by  strength  of 
judgment,  penetrate  farther,  and,  on  probabilities  taken  fiom 
wary  observation,  and  hints  well  laid  together,  often  goesa 
right  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  to  ^em. 
But  this  is  but  guessing  still ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion, 
and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requisite  to  knowledges 
For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  our  own  thoughts^ 
and  consists  barely  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abstract 
ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment amongst  them,  there  we  have  general  knowledge;  and 
by  putting  the  names  of  those  ideas  together  acconUngly 
in  propositions,  can  with  certainty  pronounce  general  truthst 
But  because  the  abstract  ideas  of  substances,  for  which  their 
specific  names  stand,  whenever  they  have  any  distinct  and 

deierminate  'azgnification,  have  a  discoverable  connexion  or 
incoasiatenoy  with  but  a  very  few  ofhet  idoeta,  \,\i«  cet\«KBi!B| 
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of  univeitial  propositions  concerning  subatanoes  ia  very  nar-  ■ 
row  and  scan^  in  that  part,  ■which  ia  our  principal  inquiry  ■ 
concerning  them ;  and  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  names  of 
substances,  let  the  idea  it  is  applied  to  be  what  it  wiJl,  of 
■which  we  can  generally  and  with  certainty  pronounce  that 
it  baa  or  baa  not  this  or  that  other  quality  belonging  to  it, 
and  constantly  co-eiisting  or  inconsistent  with  that  id«i, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

14.  Wliat  is  re^iimts  for  otw  Knowledgt  of  Snbsta/nees, — 
Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
■we  must  first  know  what  changes  the  primary  qualities  of 
one  body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  primary  qualities  of 
flmother,  and  how.  Secondly,  Wo  must  know  what  primary 
qualities  of  any  body  produce  certain  sensations  or  ideas  in 
us.     This  is  in  truth  no  less   than  to  know  all  the  effects 

I  of  matter,  under  its  divers  modifications  of  bulk,  figure, 
cohesion  of  parts,  motion  and  rest ;  ■which,  I  thiiik  every 
body  wiU  allow,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  kno'wn  by  us 
without  revelation.  Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us  what  sort 
of  figure,  bulk,  and  motion  of  corpuscles  would  produce  in 
U8  the  sensation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  sort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  texture  of  parts  in.  the  sujicrficea  of  any  body 
were  fit  to  give  such  corpuscles  their  due  motion  to  produce 
that  colour ;  would  that  be  enough  to  make  umversal  pro- 
positions with  certainty,  concerning  the  several  sorts  of  them, 
unlees  we  had  feulties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  precise 
bulk,  figure,  texturCj  and  motion  of  bodies  in  those  minute 
parts,  by  which  they  operate  on  our  senses,  so  that  we  might 
by  those  frame  ovtr  abstract  ideas  of  them.  I  have  men- 
tioned here  only  corporeal  substances,  whose  operations 
seem  to  lie  more  level  to  oiir  uoderstandinga ;  for  as  to  the 
operations  of  spirits,  both  their  thinking  and  moving  of 
bodies,  we  at  lu*at  sight  find  onirselves  at  a  lossj  though  per- 
haps, when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a  little  nearer 
to  the  consideration  of  bodies  and  their  operations,  and  ex- 
amined how  far  our  notions,  even  in  these,  reach  with  any 
deameas  beyond  sensible  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  be  bound 

_     to  confess  that,  even  in  these  too,  our  discoveries  amount 

B    to  very  little  beyond  perfect  ignorance  and  inca^aidfe^. 

W        15.   Wkils(  our  /(leas  of  Swbstancea  contown.  ywjI  iWut  "rael. 

I    C^n^itutioTiSf  ws  ccm  make  but  few  general  cwtoft.'n.  "Bx^t^ 
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tUions  concerning  them. — This  is  evident,,  the  abstract  com- 
plex ideas  of  substances,  for  which  their  general  names 
stand,  not  comprehending  their  real  constitutions,  can  afford 
ns  very  little  nniveraal  certainty.  Because  our  ideas  of 
them  are  not  made  ap  of  that  on  which  those  qualities  we 
observe  in  them,  and  would  inform  ourselves  about,  do  de- 
pend, or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  connexion :  v.  g., 
let  the  ideas  to  which  we  give  the  name  man  be,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  a  body  of  the  ordinary  shape,  with  sense,  voluntary 
motion,  and  reason  joined  to  it.  This  being  the  abstract 
idea,  and  consequently  the  essence  of  our  species,  man,  we 
can  make  but  very  few  general  certain  propositions  con- 
cerning man,  standing  for  such  an  idea.  Because  not  know- 
ing the  real  constitution  on  which  sensation,  power  of  motion, 
and  reasoning,  with  that  peculiar  shape,  depend,  and  whereby 
they  are  united  together  in  the  same  subject,  there  are  veiy 
few  other  qualities  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to 
have  a  necessary  connexion :  and  therefore  we  cannot  with 
certainty  a£5rm  that  all  men  sleep  by  intervals,  that  no 
man  can  be  nourished  by  wood  or  stones,  that  all  men  will 
be  poisoned  by  hemlock,  because  these  ideas  have  no  con- 
nexion nor  repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal  essence  of 
man,  with  this  abstract  idea  that  name  stands  for;  we  must, 
in  these  and  the  like,  appeal  to  trial  in  particular  subjects, 
which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  probability  in  the  rest;  but  can  have  no  general 
certainty,  whilst  our  specific  idea  of  man  contains  not  that 
real  constitution  which  is  the  root  whei-ein  all  his  insepsr 
rable  qualities  are  united,  and  from  whence  they  flow. 
Whilst  our  idea  the  word  man  stands  for  is  only  an  im- 
perfect collection  of  some  sensible  qualities  and  powers  in 
him,  there  is  no  discernible  connexion  or  repugnance  be- 
tween our  specific  idea,  and  the  operation  of  either  the 
parts  of  hemlock  or  stones  upon  his  constitution.  There 
are  nTn'TTmlH  that  safely  eat  hemlock,  and  others  that  are 
nourished  by  wood  and  stones :  but  as  long  as  we  want  ideas 
of  those  real  constitutions  of  different  sorts  of  animals  where- 
on these  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend,  we  must 
not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  imiversal  propositions  oon- 
ceraing  tbem.  Those  few  ideas  only  which  have  a  discemi- 
iJe  conaexion  with  onr  nominal  eaaencse,  ox  Ka-j  ^jas^.  q.1  \!i>, 
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can  afford  us  such  propositions.  But  these  are  so  few,  and 
of  so  little  moment,  that  we  may  justly  look  on  our  certain 
general  knowledge  of  substances  as  almost  none  at  all. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general  Gertainty  of  Propoailiom. — 
To  conclude  ;  general  propositions,  of  what  kind  soever,  are 
then  only  capable  of  certainty,  when  the  terms  used  in  them 
stand  for  such  ideas,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  ss 
there  expressed,  is  capable  to  te  discovered  by  us.  Aud  wo 
are  then  certain  of  their  truth  or  falsehood,  when  we  per- 
ceive  the  ideas  the  tenna  stand  for  to  agree  or  not  agree,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  smother.  Whenoe 
■we  may  take  notice,  that  general  certainty  is  never  to  be 
found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenerver  we  go  to  seek  it  else- 
where, in  experiment  or  observations  without  us,  our  know- 
ledge goes  not  beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  abstract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  gene- 
ral knowledge. 


I 
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OF  KAXIMa. 

1.  They  mre  self-emdenl. — These  are  a  sort  of  propositions, 
which,  under  the  name  of  maxims  and  axioms,  have  passed 
for  principles  of  science  ;  and  because  they  are  self-evident, 
have  been  supposed  innate,  although  nobody  (that  I  know) 
ever  went  about  to  show  the  reason  and  foundation  of  their 
cleame^  or  cogency.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  their  evidence,  and  see  whether  it 
be'  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  also  examine  how  far  they 
influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 

2.  Wlierdn  thai  Sdf-ffoidence  conitUts. — Knowledge,  as  has 
been  shown,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  ^reement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas  ;  now,  where  that  agreement  or  disa-  , 
greement  is  perceived  ininiediat«ly   by   itself,  without  the 
intervention  or  help  of  any  other,  there  our  knowledge  is/ 
self-evident.     This  will  appear  to  be  so  to  any  who  will  but 
consider  any  of  those  propositions,  which,  withowt  •a.wj  ■^'vonS, 
he  assents  to  si  Srst  sight ;  for  in  all  ot  t\ic'Ba.\ife  ■>sr\!i.  %iA. 
that  the  reason  ofbia  assent  is  from  that  agreeiae^X.  «t  fta^^r 
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greement  -which  the  mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them, 
finds  in  those  ideas  answering  the  afi&rmation  or  negation  in 
the  proposition. 

3.  S^-midence  not  peeuUair  to  reeeived  Axiottu. — This 
being  so,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  whether  this  self- 
eridence  be  peculiar  only  to  those  propositions  which  com* 
monly  pass  under  the  name  of  maxima,  and  have  the  dignity 
of  axioms  allowed  them.  And  here  it  is  plain,  .that  several 
other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally  with 
them  in  this  self-evidence.  This  we  shall  see,  if  we  go  over 
these  several  sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas 
which  I  have  above  mentioned,  viz.,  identity,  relation,  co- 
existence, and  real  existence ;  which  will  discover  to  us,  that 
not  only  those  few  propositions  which  have  had  the  credit  of 
mftxims  are  self-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almost  an 
infinite  number  of  other  propositions  ore  sucL 

i.  I.  At  to  Identity  and  JDwertiiy,  aXL  Fropoaitiona  an 
eqaaXLy  adf-eoident. — For,  First,  The  immediate  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  identity  being  founded 
in  the  mind's  having  distinct  ideas,  that  tlus  affords  ns  as 
many  self-evident  propositions  as  we  have  distinct  ideas. 
Every  one  that  has  any  knowledge  at  all,  has,  as  the  foundation 
of  it,  various  and  distinct  ideas:  and  it  is  the  first  act  of  the 
mind  (without  which  it  can  never  be  capable  of  any  know- 
ledge) to  know  every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itself,  and  distinguish 
it  from  others.  Every  one  finds  in  himself  that  he  knows 
the  ideas  he  has ;  that  he  knows  also,  when  any  one  is  iu  his 
understanding,  and  what  it  is;  and  that  when  more  than 
one  are  there,  he  knows  them  distinctly  and  nnconfiisedly 
one  from  another ;  which  always  being  so,  (it  being  impo»- 
sible  but  that  he  ^ould  perceive  what  he  perceivesj)  he  can. 
never  be  in  doubt  when  any  idea  is  in  his  i^ind,  that  it  i> 
there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is;  and  that  two  distinct  ideas, 
when  they  are  in  his  mind,  are  there,  and  are  not  one  and 
the  same  idea.  So  that  all  such  affirmations  and  negations 
are  made  without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  or 
hesitation,  and  must  necessarily  be  assented  to  as  soon  aa  ° 
understood ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  we  have  in  our  minds  deter- 
mined ideas,  which  the  terms  in  the  proposition  stand  for. 
uiiui  therefore^  whenover  the  mind  with  attention  considen 
aar propoBition,  «o  as  to  pooeive  the  two  v3«nA  w^D3S«A.\ii^ 


I 
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the  terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  the  other  to  he  the 
same  or  different  ;  it  is  presently  and  inMlihly  certain  of  the 

t  truth  of  such  11  proposition,  and  this  equally  whether  these  pro-  ■ 
positions  be  in  terms  standi  ng  for  more  general  ideas,  or  such  as  ■ 
are  less  so;  v.  g.,  whether  the  general  id«i  of  being  be  affirmed 
of  itself,  as  in  thia  proposition,  whatsoever  is,  is ;  or  a  more 
particular  idea  be  affirmed  of  itself,  as  a  man  is  a  man  ;  or, 
■flrhateoever  is  white  ia  white ;  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in 
general  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may  so 
call  it}  idea  different  fi'Oni  it,  as  in  this  other  proposition,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  or  any 
idea  of  any  particular  being  be  denied  of  another  different 
from  it,  as  a  man  ia  not  a  horse;  red  ia  not  blue.  The 
difference  of  the  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  understood, 
makes  the  truth  of  the  proposition  presently  visible,  and 
that  with  an  equal  certainty  and  easiness  in  the  less  as  well 
as  the  more  general  propositions,  and  all  for  the  same  reason, 
via.,  because  the  mind  perceives,  in  any  ideas  that  it  has,  the 
same  idea  to  be  the  same  with  itself;  and  two  different  ideas 
to  be  different,  and  not  the  same  ;  and  this  it  ia  equally  cer- 
tain of,  whether  these  ideas  be  more  or  less  general,  ahsti-act, 
and  comprehensive.  It  is  not,  therefore,  alone  to  these  two 
general  propoaitions,  whataoeTer  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  bo  and  not  to  be  ;  that  this  sort  of  aelf- 
eridence  belongs  by  any  peculiar  right.  The  perception  of' 
being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no  more  to  these  vague  ideas, 
signified  by  the  terms  whatsoever,  and  thing,  than  it  does 
to  any  other  ideaa.  These  two  general  maxims,  amounting 
to  no  more,  in  short,  but  this,  that  the  same  is  the  same,  and 
same  ia  not  different,  are  truths  known  in  more  particular  in- 
stances, as  weU  as  in  those  general  maxims,  and  known  aiso  in 
particular  instances,  before  these  general  maxima  are  ever 
thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the  discernment  of 
Uio  mind  employed  about  particular  ideas.  There  is  nothing 
more  visible  than  that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any 
proof^  or  reflection  on  either  of  these  general  propositiona, 
perceives  so  clearly,  and  knowe  so  certainly,  that  the  idea  of 
white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue ;  and  tl^ 
the  idea  of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  a-wkSa-wA 
absent ;  that  the  consideration  of  t\iesB  vy.^aooi'Sp  caa.\  ^i-^- 
Bothiag  to  tie  evidence  or  certainty  oi  ita  ttvoVtei^-    ^">^** 
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80  it  is  (as  eveiy  one  may  experiment  in  himself)  in  all  the 
ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind :  he  knows  each  to  be  itself  and 
not  to  be  another ;  and  to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away 
when  it  is  there,  with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  greater; 
and,  therefore,  the  truth  of  no  general  proposition  can  be 
known  with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  anything  to  this. 
So  that,  in  respect  of  identity,  our  intuitive  knowledge 
reaches  as  &r  as  onr  ideas ;  and  we  are  capable  of  making  as 
many  self-evident  propositions,  as  we  have  names  for  distinct 
ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whether  this 
proposition,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  self-evident  a  propo- 
sition as  that  consisting  of  more  general  terms,  whatsoever  ia, 
is ;  and  again,  whether  this  proposition,  blue  is  not  red,  be 
not  a  proposition  that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  o^  as 
soon  as  it  understands  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to'  be ;  and 
so  of  all  the  like.  ^  '^u^ 

s/  B.  II.  In  Co-existence  we  have/eto  adf-evident  PropoaUiong, 
— Secondly,  as  to  co-existence,  or  such  necessary  connexion 
between  two  ideas,  that,  in  the  subject  where  one  of  them  is 
supposed,  there  the  other  must  necessarily  be  also  :  of  such 
agreement  or  disagreement  as  this,  the  mind  has  an  imme- 
diate perception  but  in  very  few  of  them.  And,  therefore, 
in  this  sort  we  have  but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge ;  nor 
are  there  to  be  found  very  many  propositions  that  are  self- 
evident,  though  some  there  are ;  v.  g.,  the  idea  of  filling  a 
place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its  superfices,  being  annexed  to 
,  oar  idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
\  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place. 

6.  III.  In  other  JRelations  we  may  houoe. — Thirdly,  As  to 

'the  relations  of  modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many 
axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of  equality.  As,  equals 
taken  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal ;  which,  with 
the  rest  of  that  kind,  however  they  are  received  for  maxims 
by  the  mathematicians,  and  are  unquestionable  truths  ;  yet^ 
I  think,  that  any  one  who  considers  them  will  not  find  that 
they  have  a  clearer  self-evidence  than  these,  that  one  and  one 
are  equal  to  two ;  that  if  yoii  take  from  the  five  fingers  of 
one  hand  two,   and   from  the    five  fingers  of  the   other 

hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be   equal.     These 
and  a  tbovuaad  other  such  propoei^oika  may  >>«  icra&^L  to, 
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numbers,  which,  at  the  very  first  hearing,  force  the  assent, 
and  cany  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater  cleariiesa,  than 
thoae  mathematical  axioraa 

7.  IV,  CoTuxmintj  real  EsAstmm,  we  have  none. — Fourtlily, 
as  to  real  exist'eiice,  since  that  has  no  connexion  with  any 
other  of  onr  ideaa,  hut  that  of  onrselveSj  and  of  a  first  heing, 
we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real  existence  of  all  other 
beings,  not  so  much  aa  demonstrative,  much  less  a  self- 
evident  knowledge;  and,  therefore,  concerning  those  there 
are  no  maxims. 

8.  These  A  aArnns  do  not  mwcA  infiuenoe  our  other  Knowledge, 
— In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  what  influence  these 
received  maxims  have  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge. 
The  rules  established  in  the  schools,  that  eiU  reasonings  are 
"  Ex  prsecognitis  et  prseconoessia,"  seem  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  other  knowledge  in  these  maxima,  and  to  suppose 
them  to  be  prjecognita ;  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  these 
two  things  ;  first,  that  these  ajtioms  are  those  truths  that  are 
first  known  to  the  mind.     And,  secondly,  that  upon  them 

I    the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 
9.  Beeanise  ikey  are  not  th4  Trmiks  we  first  knew. — First, 
That  they  are  not  the  truths   first  known  to  the  mind  is 
evident  to  experience,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  place. 
(Book  L  chap,  ii.)     Who  perceives  not  that  a  child  certainly 

t  knows  that  a  stranger  is  not  its  mother;  that  its  sucking- 
bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  it  is  impos- 
siKlft    fnr   t.ViR    Rn.m^    +.}iinnf    tfi    Hb    nnrl  Tint    tn  \\p>  1        A  nrl    ^rt'nr 
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sible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  I  And  how 
many  truths  are  there  about  numbers,  which  it  is  obvious  to 
observe  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and 
fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  these  general 
maxima,  to  which  mathematicians,  in  theii'  arguings,  do 
aometinics  refer  them  1  Whereof  the  reason  ia  very  plain : 
for  that  which  makes  the  mind  assent  to  such  propositions, 
being  nothing  else  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  its  ideas,  according  as  it  finds  tbem 
aiErmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  words  it  understands  j 
and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  ovory  two 
distinct  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  same ;  it  must 
necessarily  foUow,  that  such  self-evident  truths  must  be  first 
known  which  consist  of  ideas  that  ate  frcet  *va  liVa  \EiQ.i-.  «»S^ 
tie  ideas  Brst  ia  the  mind,  ifc  is  evident,  -BIB  ^o?«i  cS.  \<M;- 
ticular  tbwgs,  irom  whence,  by  alow  degteea,  \^i&  \i-a6ssE*»»&j 
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ing  proceeds  to  some  few  general  ones ;  which  being  taken 
fh)m  the  ordinary  and  familiar  objects  of  sense,  are  settled  in 
the  mind,  with  general  names  to  them.  Thus  particular 
ideas  are  first  received  and  distinguished,  and  so  knowledge 
got  about  them ;  and  next  to  them,  the  less  general  or  spe- 
cific, which  are  next  to  particular :  for  abstract  ideas  afx 
not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercised 
mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  seem  sb  to  grown  men, 
it  is  only  because  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  mada 
so.  For  when  we  nicely  reflect  upon  them,  we  shall  find 
that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind, 
that  carry  difficulty  with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer 
themselves  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it 
not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of 
a  triangle,  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  compre^ 
hensive,  and  difficult,)  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor 
rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but 
all  and  none  of  these  at  once.*  In  effect,  it  is  something 
imperfect,  that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  <^ 
several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.  It 
is  true,  the  miud,  in  this  imperfect  state,  has  need  of  such 
ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  communication  and  enlargement  of  knowlf^ge,  to 
both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one 
has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfec- 
tion ;  at  least,  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the  most  abstract 
and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and 
most  easily  acquainted  with,  not  such  as  its  earliest  know- 
ledge  is  conversant  about. 

10.  Because  on  them  the  other  Part*  of  our  Knawiedge  do 

I  vlot  depend, — Secondly,  &om  what  has  been  said  it  plainly 

follows,  that  these  magnified  maxims  are  not  the  principles 

*  With  this  idea  Bishop  Berkeley  makes  himself  particularly  meny. 
"If  any  man,"  says  he, "  has  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind  such  id 
idea  of  a  triangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  dispute 
him  out  of  it,  nor  would  I  go  about  it.  All  I  desire  ia,  that  the  reader 
would  fully  and  certainly  inform  himself,  whether  he  has  such  an  idea 
or  not.  Ajid  this,  methmks,  can  be  no  hard  task  for  any  one  to  per^ 
fonn.  What  more  easy  than  for  any  one  to  look  a  little  into  his  own 
thoughts,  and  then  try  whether  he  has,  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  ide* 
that  shall  correspond  with  the  description  that  is  here  given  of  tiie  gen» 
ral  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is,  natKer  oblique,  nor  recUmgle,  equilateral, 

^uurarai  nor  lealitum,  hv/t  aJU  and  none  0/  these  at  oneeV    CJnte.VR 

Ain.  of  Bum.  Kxkowl,  %  18.) 
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and  fouii^tions  of  aU  our  other  knowledtge.  For  if  there 
be  a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  as  I  much  aelf-evi- 
deuce  aa  thev,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before  them, 
it  13  impossible  they  should  be  the  principles  from  which  we 
deduce  all  other  truths.  Is  it  impossible  to  know  that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,  or  some  such  axiom, 
viz.,  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  pttrta  takeu  together  ?  Many  a 
one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having  1>-^ 
heard  or  thought  on  that  or  any  other  axiom  by  which  it 
might  be  proved ;  and  knows  it  aa  certainly  as  any  other AjBf 
man  knows,  that  the  whole  ia  equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  anyf^ 
other  maidm,  and  all  from  the  same  reason  of  self-evidence  j 
the  equality  of  those  ideati  being  as  visible  and  certain  to 
Mm  without  that  or  any  other  axiom  a&  with  it,  it  needing 
no  proof  to  make  it  perceived,  l^or  after  the  knowledge, 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that 
one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly  than 
he  did  before.  For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the 
whole  and  parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least  more  difficult 
to  be  settled  in  the  mind  than  those  of  one,  two,  and  three. 
And  indeed,  I  think,  I  may  ask  these  men,  who  will  needs 
have  all  knowledge,  besides  those  general  principles  them- 
selves, to  depend  on  general,  innate,  and  self-evident  princi- 
ples ;  what  principle  is  requisite  to  prove  that  one  and  one 
are  two,  that  two  and  two  axe  four,  that  three  times  two  are 
six  ?  Which  being  known,  without  any  proof,  do  evince, 
that  either  all  knowledge  does  not  de])end  on  certain  priecog- 
nita  or  general  maxims,  caUed  principles,  or  else  that  these 
are  principles ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  counted  principles,  a 
great  part  of  numeration  will  be  so.  To  which,  if  we  add  all 
the  self-evident  propositions  which  may  be  made  about  aU 
our  distinct  ideas,  principles  will  be  almost  infinite,  at  least 
innumerable,  which  men  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of,  at  difier-  ■ 
ent  ages  ;  and  a  great  many  of  these  innate  principles  they  I 
never  come  to  know  all  their  lives.  But  whether  they  comej 
in  view  of  the  mind  earlier  or  later,  this  ia  true  of  them,  that' 
they  are  all  known  by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent, receive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one 
from  another  ;  much  less  the  more  particular  from  tho  motft 
general,  or  the  more  simple  iioia.  tho  ivicfrR  tOTis.\«Ma.&e&.*, 
the  more  aimpie  and  less  abstract  being  t^be  isMsaXi  ^"sb2ci3Ii'«=ci.^ 
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the  easier  and  earlier  apprehended.  But  whichever  be  the  dear' 
est  ideas,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all  such  propositions 
is  in  this,  that  a  man  sees  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same  idea, 
and  infijlibly  perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be  different 
ideas.  For  when  s  man  has  in  his  understanding  the  ideas 
of  one  and  .of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea  of  Upey 
he  cannot  but  certainly  know  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea 
of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two ;  and  that  the  idea  of  yellow 
is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue.  For  a  man 
cannot  confound  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  he  has  distinct: 
that  wotdd  be  to  have  them  confused  and  distinct  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  a  contradiction ;  and  to  have  none  dis- 
tinct, is  to  have  no  use  of  our  fitculties,  to  have  no  knowlege 
at  aU.  And,  therefore,  what  idea  soever  is  affirmed  of  itself 
or  whatsoever  two  entire  distinct  ideas  are  denied  one  of 
another,  the  mind  cannot  but  assent  to  such  a  proposition 
as  infallibly  true,  as  soon  as  it  understands  the  terms,  without 
hesitation  or  need  of  proof,  or  regarding  those  made  in  more 
general  terms,  and  called  Tnaxims. 

11.  What  use  these  general  Jfaonnu  have. — What  shall  we 
then  say)  Are  these  general  maxims  of  no  use)  By  no 
means;  though  perhaps  their  use  is  not  that  which  it  is 
commonly  taken  to  be.  But  since  doubting  in  the  least 
of  what  hath  been  by  some  men  ascribed  to  these  TnnTima  jnay 
be  apt  to  be  cried  out  against,  as  overturning  the  foun- 
dations of  all  the  sciences;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider them  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge^ 
and  examine  more  particularly  to  what  purposes  they  serve^ 
and  to  what  not. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  they 
are  of  no  use  to  prove  or  confirm  less  general  self-evident 
propositions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the 
foundations  whereon  any  science  hath  been  built  There 
is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  talk  propagated  from  scholastio 
men,  of  sciences  and  the  maxims  on  which  they  are  built; 
but  it  has  been  my  ill-luck  never  to  meet  with  any  such 
sciences,  much  less  any  one  built  upon  these  two  Tnii.TriTnflj 
what  is,  is;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be.    And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  shown  where 

aj2j^  Buob  Boieaoe,  erected  upon  theae  oi  vky  ot>\i«x  ^neral 
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axioms  ia  to  be  found,  and  shoald  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  lay  before  me  tte  frame  and  ayatem  of  any 
science  so  built  on  these  or  any  sncb  like  maxiniS)  that  could 
not  be  shown  to  stand  as  firm  without  any  contii deration 
of  them.  I  ask,  whether  theie  general  maxims  have  not 
the  same  use  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  in  theological 
questions,  that  they  have  in  other  sciences  1  They  serre 
here,  too,  to  silence  ivKiiiglers,  and  put  an  end  to  dispute. 
But  I  think  tlmt  nobody  will  therefore  say,  that  the  ChristiaJi 
religion  is  built  upon  these  raas-ims,  or  that  the  knowledge  _ 
we  have  of  it  is  derived  Irom  theae  principles.  It  is  from  H 
revelation  we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  " 
these  maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When 
we  find  oat  an  idea  by  whose  intervention  we  diacoTer  the 
connexion  of  two  others,  this  ia  a  revelation  from  God  to 
us,  by  the  voice  of  reason  j  for  we  then  come  to  know  a 
truth  that  we  did  not  know  before.  When  Gfld  declares 
any  truth  to  us,  thia  is  a  revelation  to  via  by  the  voice  of 
his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our  knowledge.  But 
in  neither  of  theae  do  we  receive  our  light  or  knowledge 
from  maxims.  But  in  the  one,  the  thini^  themselves  afibrd 
it,  and  we  see  the  truth  in  them  by  perceiving  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  •  in  the  other,  God  himself  affords  it 
immediately  to  us,  and  we  see  the  truth  of  what  he  says  in 
his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  Ma&  to  help  men  forward  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  sciences,  or  new  discovei'ies  of  yet  unknowB 
truths.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  never  enough  to  be  admired 
book,  has  demonstrated  several  propositions,  which  are  bo 
many  new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the  world,  and  are 
further  advances  in  mathematical  knowledge :  but,  tor  the 
discovery  of  these,  it  was  not  the  general  maxims,  what  is, 
ia;  or,  the  whole  ia  bigger  than  a  part,  or  the  like,  that 
helped  him.  These  were  not  the  clues  that  led  him  into 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  propo- 
sitions. Nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  knowledge 
of  those  demonstrations;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate 
ideas  that  showed  the  agreement  or  diaagrement  of  the  ideas, 
aa  expressed  in  the  propositions  he  demonstra.tKA-  TJma.  ■ 
IB  the  greatest  exercise  and  improvement  ot"t\iHi'Bsi.''>3svtife'^-^ 
Btandhig  in  the  enlarging  of  knowledge,  a.ii.4  BA"^^siRVfi^  "Wi^ 
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sciences;  'wherein  they  are  far  enough  ttam  receiving  anj 
help  from  the  contemplation  of  these  or  the  like  magnified 
maxims.  Would  those  who  have  this  traditional  admiration 
of  these  propositions,  that  they  think  no  step  can  be  made 
in  knowledge  without  the  support  of  an  axiom,  no  stone 
laid  in  the  building  of  the  sciences  without  a  general  muTriTiij 
but  distinguish  between  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge 
and  of  communicating — between  the  me^od  of  raising  any 
science  and  that  of  teaching  it  to  others,  as  £u:  aa  it  is  ad- 
vanced— they  wovild  see  that  those  general  nm-rima  were 
not  the  foundations  on  which  the  first  discoverers  raised 
their  admirable  structures,  nor  the  keys  that  unlocked  and 
opened  those  secrets  of  knowledge.  Though  afterwards^ 
when  schools  were  erected,  and  sciences  had  their  professors 
to  teach  what  others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  use 
of  maxims,  i.  e.,  laid  down  certain  propositions  which  were 
self-evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true;  which  being  settled 
in  the  minds  of  their  scholars  as  unquestionable  verities^ 
they  on  occasion  made  use  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths 
in  particular  instances  that  were  not  so  familiar  to  their 
minds  as  those  general  axioms  which  had  before  been  in- 
culcated to  them,  and  carefully  settled  in  their  minds. 
Though  these  particular  instances,  when  well  reflected  on, 
are  no  less  self-evident  to  the  understanding  than  the  genrasi 
maxims  brought  to  confirm  them :  and  it  was  in  those  par^ 
ticular  instances  that  the  first  discoverer  found  the  truth, 
without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims ;  and  so  may  any  ons 
else  do,  who  with  attention  considers  them. 

To  come,  therefore,  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  use,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  sciences  as  far  as  they  are  advanced; 
but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them  further. 

2.  They  are  of  use  in  disputes,  for  the  silencing  of  ob- 
stinate wranglers,  and  bringing  those  contests  to  some  con- 
clusion. Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came  not  in 
the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire.  The  schools 
having  made  disputation  the  touchstone  of  men's  abilities^ 
and  the  criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged  victory  to  him 
that  kept  the  field :  and  he  that  had  the  last  word  was  con- 

eluded  to  bare  the  better  of  the  argument,  if  not  of  the 
causa      But  because  by  thia  mea2Q&  tl[i«sce  'sraa  '\S&s>  \ja  >i4 
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no  decision  between  skilinl  combatants,  whilst  one  never 
failed  of  a  medius  terminus  to  prove  any  proposition ;  and 
the  other  could  as  constantly,  without  or  with  a  distinction, 
deny  the  major  or  minor;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be, 
running  out  of  disputes  into  au  endleas  train  of  syllogism  s, 
certain  general  propositions — most  of  them,  indeed,  self- 
evident — were  introduced  into  the  schools;  which  being 
such  OS  all  men  allowed  and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on  as 
jreneral  meaaurea  of  truth,  and  served  instetul  of  principles 
(where  the  disputants  had  not  lain  down  any  other  between 
them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and  which  must 
not  be  receded  from  by  either  side.  And  thus  tliese  maxima 
getting  the  name  of  jirinciplca,  beyond  which  men  in  dis- 
pute could  not  retreat,  were  by  mistake  taken  to  be  ori- 
ginals and  sources,  from  whence  all  knowledge  began,  and 
the  fountlationa  whereon  the  8cience»  were  built.  Because 
when  in  their  disputes  they  eame  to  any  of  these,  they 
stopped  there,  and  went  no  fiirther,  the  matter  was  deter- 
mined- But  how  much  this  is  a  mistake,  hath  been  alreatly 
shown. 

This  method  of  the  schools,  which  have  been  thnaght  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  aa  I  suppose,  the  like  use 
of  these  maxims  into  a  great  part  of  conversation  out  of  the 
schools,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom  any  one  is 
excused  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when  they  deny 
these  general  self-evident  principles  received  by  nil  reason- 
able men  who  have  once  thought  of  them :  but  yet  their  nse 
herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They  in  truth, 
when  urged  in  such  caaea,  teach  nothing:  that  is  already 
done  by  the  intermediate  ideas  made  nse  of  in  the  debate, 
whoee  connexion  may  be  seen  without  the  help  of  those 
maxima,  and  so  the  toith  known  before  the  maxim  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  argument  brought  to  a  first  principle.  Men 
would  give  off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  eame  to  that,  if 
in  their  disputes  they  proposed  to  themselves  the  finding  and. 
embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  contest  for  victory.  And 
thuB  maxims  have  their  use  to  put  a  stop  to  their  perverse- 
neaa,  whose  ingenuity  should  have  yielded  sooner.  But  the 
method  of  the  schools  having  allowecl  and  eTxcwHar^tiSt  tqssv 
to  oppose  and  resist  evident  truth  till  t\iey  a.T»  \ja^e^,  ^-  '^-v 
till  the/  are  reduced  to  contradict  tlieniac\vea  ot  Mfsaa  ^■^*®' 
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blished  prinoipk ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  shoold  not  in 
civil  conversation  be  ashamed  of  that  which  in  the  aohools  is 
counted  a  virtue  and  a  gloiy,  obstinately  to  maintain  that 
side  of  the  question  they  have  chosen,  whether  true  or  fidse, 
to  the  last  extremity,  even  after  conviction.  A  strange  way 
to  attain  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  which  I  thmk  tiHa 
rational  part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by  education,  could 
scarce  believe  should  ever  be  admitted  amongst  the  loven 
of  truth,  and  students  of  religion  or  nature^  or  introduced 
into  the  seminaries  of  those  who  are  to  propagate  the 
truths  of  religion  or  philosophy  amongst  the  ignorant  and 
unconvinced.  How  much  such  a  way  of  1«itrning  ig  ]j]ce 
to  turn  young  men's  minds  £rom  the  sincero  search  and 
love  of  truth; — ^nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing— or,  at  least,  worth  Idie  adhering 
to — I  shall  not  now  inquire.  This  I  think,  that)  bating 
those  places,  which  brought  the  peripatetic  philosophy  into 
their  schools,  where  it  continued  many  ages,  without  teacb^ 
ing  the  world  anything  but  the  art  of  wrangling,  tiieae 
maxims  were  nowhere  thought  the  foundations  on  which 
the  sciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

As  to  these  general  maxims,  therefore,  they  are,  as  I  have 
said,  of  great  use  in  disputes,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wrang- 
lers; but  not  of  much  use  to  the  discovery  of  unknown 
{  trutiis,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  iu  its  search  after 
I  knowledge.     For  who  ever  hegBn  to  build  his  knowledge  oa 
I  this  general  proposition,  what  is,  is;  or,  it  is  impoasibk  for 
1  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be:  and  fix>m  either  of 
these,  as  frova.  a  principle  of  science,  deduced  a  Bystem  U 
useful  knowledge?    Wrong  opinions  often  involving   con- 
tradictions, one  of  these  maxims,- as  a  touchstone,  may  serve 
well  to  show  whither  they  lead.     But  yet,  however  fit  to  lay 
open  the   absurdity   or   mistake   of  a   man's   reasoning   or 
opinion,  they  are  of  very  little  use  for  enlightening  the 
understanding :  and  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  mind  re- 
ceives much  help  from  them  in  its  progress  in  knowledge, 
which  would  be  neither  less,  nor  less  certain,  were  these  two 
general  propositions  never  thought  on.     It  is  true,  as  I  have 
sai(^    tbey  sometimes  serve   in   argumentation   to    stop  a 
wraagler'a  moutli,   by  Blowing  &e  aWodiiBj  ol  -«\aji  he 
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aaith,  and  by  erpoaing  him  to  tlie  shame  of  contradicting 
what  all  the  world  knows,  and  he  himself  camiot  but  own 
to  be  trtte.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  ahow  a  man  that  he  is 
in  an  error,  and  another  to  put  Mm  in  possession  of  truth  j 
and  I  would  fain  know  what  truths  these  two  propositions 
are  able  to  teach,  and  by  their  iufluence  mflke  us  know, 
which  we  did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without 
them.  Let  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  caa,  they  are 
only  abont  identical  predications,  and  influence,  if  any  at 
ail,  none  but  such.  Each  j)artieular  proposition  concerning 
identity  or  diversity  is  aa  clearly  and  certainly  known  in 
itself,  if  attended  to,  as  either  of  the**  general  ones;  only 
these  genereJ  ones,  aa  serving  in  all  cases,  are  therefore  more 
inculcated  and  insisted  on.  Ah  to  other  less  general  maxims, 
many  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  propositions, 
and  teach  ns  nothing  but  the  respect  and  import  of  names 
one  to  another.  "The  whole  is  equal  to  aU  its  parts:" — 
■what  real  truth,  I  beseech  yon,  does  it  teach  us)  What 
more  is  contained  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the  signification 
of  the  word  totum,  or  the  whole,  does  of  itself  import  1    And 

•  he  that  knows  that  the  word  whole  stands  for  what  is  made 
lip  of  all  its  parts,  knows  very  little  less  than  that  the  whole 
ifl  equal  to  all  its  parts.  Andj  upon  the  same  ground,  I 
think  that  this  propositon,  "  A  hid  ia  higher  than  a  valley," 
and  several  the  like,  may  al^o  pass  for  maxima.  But  yet 
maater!)  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as  teachers  of 
what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  science,  do  not  with- 
ont  reason  place  this  and  some  other  such  maxima  at  the 
entrance  of  their  sy stems ;  that  their  scholars,  having  in  the 
beginning  perfectly  acquainted  their  thoughts  with  these 
propositions  made  in  such  general  terms,  may  be  used  to 
make  such  reflections,  and  have  these  more  general  propo- 
sitions, as  formed  rules  and  sayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all 
particular  cases.  Not  that  if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they 
are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  particular  instances 
they  are  brought  to  confirm ;  but  that,  being  more  familiar 
I  to  the  mind,  the  very  naming  them  ia  enough  to  satisfy  the 
I  understanding.  But  this,  I  say,  is  more  from  our  custom 
I  cjf  nsing  them,  and  the  establishment  they  hasit  %q\.  ■Qv  vras. 
L     minds  by  oiu"  often  thinking  of  them,ttia.Tv  i^avn.  ^<a  &ffi<««(^ 
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thods  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in  our  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  it  is  quite  otherwise;  and  that  the  child,  w&n  a 
part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  l>ett^  in  that 
particular  instance,  than  by  this  general  proposition,  "  The 
whole  is  equal  to  aU  its  partd;"  and  that,  if  one  of  these 
have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general 
has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the  particular,  than 
the  particular  by  the  general  For,  in  particulara,  our 
knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself,  by  degrees,  to  gene- 
rals. Though  afterwards  the  mind  takes  the  quite  contraiy 
course,  and  having  drawn  its  knowledge  into  aa  general  pro- 
positions as  it  can,  makes  those  familiar  to  its  thoughts^  and 
accustom  B  itself  to  have  recourse  to  them,  as  to  the  standards 
of  truth  and  falsehood.     By  which  familiar  use  of  thent — as 

>  rules  to  measure  the  truth  of  other  propositions — ^it  comes  in 
time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  propositions  have 
their  truth  and  evidence  from  their  conformity  to  these 
more  general  ones,  which  in  discourse  and  argumentation 
are  so  frequently  urged,  and  constantly  admitted.  And 
thin  I  think  to  be  the  reason  why  amongst  bo  many  self- 
evident  propositions,  the  most  general  only  have  had  the  title 
of  maxims.  i 

12.  Maxims,  if  Care  be  not  taken  in  Ae  Ute  ofWorda,  man 
pnyoe  Contradictions. — On«  thing  further,  I  think,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  concerning  these  general  maxims, 
that  they  are  no  far  fix>m  improving  or  establishing  oar 
minds  in  true  knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,  looser 
or  unsteady,  and  we  resign  up  our  thoujghts  to  the  sound  of 
words,  rather  than  fix  them  on  settled,  determined  ideas  of 
things ;  I  say,  these  general  maxims  will  serve  to  confirm  us 
in  mistakes ;  and  in  such  a  way  of  use  of  words,  which  is  most 
common,  will  serve  to  prove  contradictions :  v.  g.,  he  that 
with  Descartes  shall  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  what  he 
calls  body  to  be  nothing  but  extension,*  may  easily  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e.,  no  space  void  of  bod^, 
by  this  maxim,  "What  is,  is."  For  the  idea  to  which  he 
annexes  the  name  body,  being  bare  exteniuon,  his  knowledge 
that  space  cannot  be  without  body,  is  certain.  For  he 
knows  his  own  idea  of  extension  clearly  and  distinctly,  and 

knows  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  idea,  though  it 
*  See  note^  Book  H.  ck  xm.  p.^&%.— ^s. 
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be  called  by  these  three  names;  estenaion,  body,  apaoa 
"Which  three  words,  staading  for  one  and  the  same  idea, 
may,  no  douht,  with  the  same  evidence  and  certainty  be 
affirmed  one  of  another,  as  each,  of  itself ;  and  it  is  as  certain, 
that,  whilst  I  use  them,  all  to  stflnd  for  one  and  the  same 
idea,  this  predication  ia  as  true  and  identical  in  its  gignifica- 
tion,  that  space  is  body,  aa  this  predication  is  true  and 
identioidj  that  body  is  body,  both  in  aignlficatioa  and  sound. 

13.  Instance  in  VacuUTti, — -But  if  another  should  come 
and  make  to  himself  another  idea,  different  from  Descartes's,  _ 
of  the  thing,  which  yet  with  Descartes  he  calls  by  the  same  ■ 
name  body,  and  make  his  idea,  which  he  expresses  by  the 
'Word  body,  to  be  of  a  thing  that  hath  both  extension  and 
solidity  together;  he  will  as  easily  demonstrate,  that  there 
may  be  a  vacuum  or  space  without  a  body,  aa  Bescartes  de- 
monstrated the  contrary;  because  the  idea  to  which  he  givea 
the  name  space  being  barely  the  simple  one  of  estenaion,  and 
the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body  being  the  complex 
idea  of  extension  and  rcsistibility  or  solidity,  together  in  the 
same  subject,  thejie  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the 
same,  but  in  the  understanding  as  distinct  as  the  ideas  of 
one  and  two,  white  and  bJack,  or  as  of  corporeity  and 
humanity,  if  I  may  use  those  barbarous  terms;  and  therefore 
the  predication  of  them  in  our  minds,  or  in  words  standing 
for  them,  is  not  identical,  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of 
another;  viz.,  this  propositioa :  !Bxtension  or  space  is  not 
body,  is  as  true  and  evidently  certain  as  this  maxim,  It  is 
imposaible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  can  make 
any  proposition.  ■ 

14.  Thei/  prove  not  Ike  EsxAalsnce  of  Things  wiihcmt  U8. —  I 
But  yet,  though  both  these  propositions  (aa  you  see)  may  be 
equally  demonstrated,  viz.,  tliat  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and 
that  there  caanot  be  a  vacuum,  by  these  two  certain  prin- 
ciples, viz.,  what  is,  is  ;  and  the  same  thing  cannot  be  and 
not  be ;  yet  neither  of  these  principles  will  serve  to  prove  toi 
us,  that  any  or  what  bodies  do  exist;  for  that  we  are  left  to  I 

Ionr   senses   to    discover   to    us    as  far  as  they  can.     Those 
universal  and  self-evident  principles  being  only  our  constant, 
clear,  and  distinct  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more  general 
or  comprehensive,  can  assure  ua  of  nottiVB^  ^)tia,\i  \aaaes.  ^\*iV- 
out  the  mmd:  their  certainty  ia  louiide^  oii'j  ts^sq-  "i^sx^i 
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knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  itself  and  of  its  dis- 
tinction from  others  J  about  -which  we  cannot  be  mistaken 
whilst  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we  may  be  and 
often  are  mistaken  when  we  retain  the  names  without  the 
ideas;  or  use  them  confusedly,  sometimes  for  one  and  some- 
times for  another  idea.  In  which  cases  the  force  of  these 
axioms,  reaching  only  to  the  sound,  and  not  the  signification 
of  the  words,  serves  only  to  lead  us  into  confusion,  mistake^ 
and  error.  It  is  to  show  men  that  these  mufiTna^  however 
cried  up  for  the  great  guards  of  truth,  will  not  secure  them 
from  error  in  a  careless,  loose  use  of  their  words,  that  I  have 
made  this  remark.  In  all  that  is  here  suggested  conoetning 
their  little  use  for  the  improvement  of  baowledge,  or  dan- 
gerous use  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  have  been  &r  enough 
from  saying  or  intending  they  should  be  laid  aside,  as  some 
have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to 
be  truths,  seK-evident  truths,  and  so  cannot  be  laid  aside. 
As  &r  Bs  their  influence  will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  en- 
deavour,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  abridge  it.  But  yet,  -with- 
out any  injury  to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reason 
to  think  their  use  is  not  answerable  to  the  great  streaa 
which  seems  to  be  laid  on  them;  and  I  may  -warn  men  not 
to  make  an  ill  use  of  them,  for  the  confinning  themselvieB 
in  errors. 

15.  ITteir  Application  dangerous  aixrut  complex  Ideat, — 
But  let  them  be  of  what  use  they  -will  in  verbal  proposition^ 
they  cannot  discover  or  prove  to  us  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  substances,  as  they  are  found  and  exist  wi^ont 
us,  any  further  than  grounded  on  experience.  And  though 
the  consequence  of  these  two  propositions,  called  pimc^es, 
be  very  clear,  and  their  use  not  dangerous  or  hurtfol,  in  the 
probation  of  such  things,  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of 
them  for  proo^  but  such  as  are  clear  by  themselves  -without 
them,  vie.,  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and  kno-wn  by 
the  names  that  stand  for  them :  yet  when  these  principle^ 
viz.,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be,  are  made  use  of  in  the  probation  of  pro- 
positions, wherein  are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas; 
v.  g.,  man,  horse,  gold,  virtue;  there  they  are  of  infinite 
dttnger,  and  most  commonly  vaaku  men  receive  and  retain 
Abebood  £>r  numifest  truth,   aad  \uioex^«uv\ij  iw  ^sisi&aop 
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atration;  upon  which  follow  error,  obstinaey,  and  all  the 
mischiefe  that  can  happen  from  wrong  reasoning.  The 
reason  whereof  is  nob  that  theae  principles  are  less  true,  of 
of  less  force  in  proving  propositions  made  of  terms  standing 
for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propositions  are  about 
simple  ideas.  But  because  men  mistake  generally,  thinking 
that  where  the  sajne  terms  are  preserved,  the  propoBitiona 
are  about  the  same  thingu,  though  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
are  in  truth  different ;  therefore  theae  maxims  ai'e  made  uae 
of  to  support  those  which  in  sound  and  appearance  are  coa- 
tradictoiy  propositions;  as  is  clear  in  the  demonstrations 
above-mentioned  about  a  vacuum :  ao  that  whilst  men  take 
words  for  things,  as  usually  they  do,  these  maxims  may  and 
do  commonly  serve  to  prove  contradictory  propoaitiona;  as 
shall  yet  be  further  made  manifest. 

1 6.  IiMtanee  in  Mem, — For  instance,  let  man  be  that  coa- 
oerning  which  you  would  by  these  first  principles  demon- 
strate anything,  and  we  shall  see,  that  si^  far  as  demon- 
stration is  by  these  principles,  it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us 
no  certain,  uaiveiaal,  true  propositioa  or  knowledge  of  any 
being  existing  without  us.  first,  a  child  having  frimed  tho 
idea  of  a  man,  it  is  probable  tbat  his  idea  is  just  like  that 
picture  which  the  painter  makes  of  the  visible  appearances 
joined  together ;  and  such  a  complication  of  ideas  together 
in  his  understanding,  makes  up  the  single  complex  idea  _ 
which  he  calls  man,  whereof  white  or  flesh-colour  in  England  ■ 
heing  one,  the  child  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  a  negro  is 
not  a  man,  because  white  colotur  was  one  of  the  constant 
flimple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls  man  j  and  therefore 
he  can  demonstrate  by  the  principle,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man  j 
the  foundation  of  his  certainty  being  not  that  universal  propo- 
sition, which  perhaps  he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the 
dear,  distinct  perception  he  hath  of  his  own  simple  ideal  of 
black  and  white,  which  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take,  nor 
oan  ever  mistake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that 
maxim  or  no  :  and  to  this  child,  or  any  one  who  hath  such 
an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can  you  never  demonstrate  that 
ft  man  hath  a  aoul,  because  his  idea  of  man  includes  Tio  «s\!a\ii 

L notion  or  idea  in  it;  and  therefore,  to  Viim,  \^\e  YcSititv^J^a 
what  is,  is,  pwres  not   this   mstttcr,  Wt  vt  4eTjjecife  w^-vl" 
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collection  and  observation,  by  -which  he  is  to  make  his  com- 
plex idea  called  man. 

17.  Secondly,  Another  that  hath  gone  further  in  framing 
and  collecting  the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the  outward 
shape  adds  laughter  and  rational  discourse,  may  demonstrate 
that  infants  and  changelings  are  no  men :  by  ^ia  nrm-rini^  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  and  I 
have  discoursed  with  very  rational  men,  who  have  actually 
denied  that  they  are  men. 

18.  Thirdly,  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea 
which  he  ctdls  man,  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  is 
general,  and  the  powers  of  language  and  reason,  and  leaves 
out  the  shape  wholly  j  this  man  is  able  to  demonstrate  that 
a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be  quadrupes,  neither  of  those 
being  included  in  his  idea  of  man :  and  in  whatever  body  or 
shape  he  found  speech  and  reason  joined,  that  was  a  man; 
because,  having  a  clear  knowledge  of  such  a  complex  idea, 
it  is  certain  that  what  is,  is. 

19.  ZiUle  Use  of  these  Maseims  in  Proofs  where  we  hoot 

decor  and  distinct  Ideas. — So  that,  if  rightly  considered,  I 

think  we  may  say,  that  where  our  ideas  are  determined  in 

our  minds,  and  have  annexed  to  them  by  us  known  and 

steady  names  under  those  settled  determinations,  there  » 

little  need,  or  no  use  at  all  of  these  maxims,  to  prove  the 

agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  them.     Ho  that  cannot 

discern  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  propositions  without 

the  help  of  these  and  the  like  maxims,  wfll  not  be  helped  by 

these  maxims  to  do  it;  since  he  caimot  be  supposed  to  know 

the  truth  of  these  maxims  themselves  without  proo^  if  he 

cannot  know  the  truth  of  others  without  proo^  which  are  as 

self-evident  as  these.     Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  intnitivQ 

knowledge  neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proo^  one  part 

of  it  more  than  another.     He  that  will  suppose  it  does,  takes 

away  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  certainty;  and  he 

that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his 

assent  to  this  proposition,  that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will 

also  have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  ia, 

is.     He  that  needs  a  probation  to  convince  him  that  two  aie 

not  three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a 

cuvle^  Ac.,  or  anj  other  two  determined,  distinct  ideas  aie 
not  one  and  the  same,  will  ueed  sAao  «k  ^efmobskica^^-a.  to 
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convince  him  that  it  ia  impossible  foi'  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be. 

20.  Their  Use  dangerous,  where  owr  Ideas  are  eon/used. —  i 
And  as  these  maxims  are  of  little  use  whei'e  we  liaye  deter-  I 
mined  ideas,  so  they  are,  as  I  have  showed,  of  dangerous  / 
tiae  where  our  ideas  are  not  determined ;  and  where  we  use    ■ 
words  that  are  not  annexed  to  determined  ideas,  but  such  ■ 
ad    are   of  a   loose  and  wandering  signification,   sometimes 
standing  for   one,  and    sometimes   for   another   idea ;  from 
■which    follow    mistake    and    error,    which    these    maxims 
(brought  as  proofs  to  establish   propositions,   wherein  the 
terms  stand  for  imdetermined  ideas)  do  by  their  authority    ~ 
confirm  and  tiret. 


OHAPTEK  Vin. 

OF  TBIFLING    PBOPOSITIOiTB. 

1.  Some  Propoiitiong  bring  no  Inerease  to  our  Knonoledge. — 
Whether  the  maxims  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter  be 

I     of  that  use  to  real  knowledge  as  is  generally  supposed,  I     _ 
leave  to  be  considered.     This,  I  think,  may  oonfidently  be    H 
affirmed,  that  there  are  univerBal  propositions,  "which,  though 
they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our  tmder- 

I  standings,  bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge.  Such  are — 
3.  As,  First,  identical  Proposiiions, — First,  All  purely 
identical  propositions.  These  obviously  and  at  first  blush 
appear  to  contain  no  instruction  in  them ;  for  when  we 
aflirm  the  said  term  of  itself,  whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or 
■whether  it  contains  any  clear  and  real  id«^  it  shows  us 
nothing  but  what  we  must  certainly  know  before,  whether 
such  ft  proposition  be  either  made  by  or  proposed  to  us. 
Indeed,  that  most  general  one,  what  ia,  ia,  may  serve  some- 
■tdmes  to  show  a  man  the  absurdity  he  is  guilty  of,  when,  by 

I  circumlocution  or  equivocal  terms,  he  would  iu  particular 
instances  deny  the  same  thing  of  itself;  because  nobody  will 
so  openly  bid  defiance  to  coranion  Bonao,  as  to  affirm  visible 

(and  direct  contradictions  in  plain  words ;  or,  if  he  does,  a  _ 
man  is  excused  if  he  breaks  off  any  further  discoujcsa  -"srAjcL  I 
him.  But  yet  I  think  I  may  say,  that  neitVet  XJtiaX.  xfcceCT>!&" 
nmxhn,  nor  any  other  identical  pro^wm^ion,  teBida.ea  x\si  *ss^- 
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thing ;  and  though  in  such  kind  of  propositions  this  great 
and  magnified  TnaTJin,  boasted  to  be  the  foundation  of  de- 
mon gtration,  may  be  and  often  is  made  use  of  to  confirm 
them,  yet  all  it  proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
I  the  same  word  may  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itself 
;  without  any  donbt  of  the  truth  of  any  such  proposition;  and 
let  me  add,  also,  without  any  real  knowledga 

3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  person,  who  can  but 
make  a  proposition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he  says 
ay  or  no,  may  make  a  million  of  propositions  of  whose  truth 
he  may  be  inMlibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the 
world  thereby;  y.g.,  what  is  a  soul,  is  a  soul;  or,  a  aottl  is  a 
soul;  a  spirit  is  a  spirit;  a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  &c.*  These 
all  being  equivalent  to  this  proposition,  viz.,  what  is,  is;  L  e., 
what  hath  existence,  hath  existence,  or,  who  hath  a  son], 
hath  a  souL  What  is  this  more  than  trifling  with  words! 
It  is  but  like  a  monkey  shifting  his  oyster  firom  one  hand  to 
the  other;  and  had  he  but  words,  might  no  doubt  have  said, 
"  Oyster  in  right  hand  is  subject,  and  oyster  in  left  hand  is 
predicate :"  and  so  might  have  made  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion of  oyster,  L  e.,  oyster  is  oyster;  and  yet,  with  all  -tiiis, 
not  have  been  one  whit  the  wiser  or  more  knowing :  and 
that  way  of  handling  the  matter  would  much  at  one  have 
satisfied  the  monkey's  hunger,  or  a  man's  understanding,  and 
they  would  have  improved  in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  some  who,  because  identical  propositions 
are  self-evident,  show  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think 
thiey  do  great  service  to  philosophy  by  crying  them  up,  as  if 
in  them  was  contained  all  knowledge,  and  the  understand- 
ing were  led  into  aU  truth  by  them  only;  I  grant  as  fbr- 
wardly  as  any  one,  that  they  are  all  true  and  self-evident.    I 

*  The  objects  of  worship  among  the  people  of  Guinea,  and  die  interior 
of  Africa  generally,  except  where  the  Mahommedan  religion  prevailfl^ 
are  denominated  Fetishes,  and  consist  of  the  first  objects  which,  on  iggaing 
forth  from  their  huts,  they  behold  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  a  per- 
nuuient  worship  appears  to  be  paid  to  particular  animals,  as  the  ox,  th4 
goat,  with  several  kinds  of  birds.  Bocks,  too,  lakes,  treee,  and  fbun* 
ttuns,  shore  the  indiscriminate  adoration  of  those  superstitioas  raoea. 
See  Barbot's  Travels  in  Nigritia,  book  i.  c.  8 ;  b.  xi.  c.  2 — 6.  Cressyoa 
oonjectores,  with  much  prolMibUity,  that  the  animal  worship  of  the  E(^p- 
tUuu  wat  ofAhiatA  origin,  and  derived  from  Fetischism.     (Bel.  de  I'An- 
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gnuit  further,  that  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  lies 
in  the  faculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the  same  idea  to  be  the 
same,  and  of  discenaing  it  from  those  that  are  different,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  foregoing  ohapter.  But  how  that  vin- 
dicates the  making  use  of  identical  propoaitiona,  for  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  from  the  imputation  of  trifling,  I 
do  not  aee.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  that 
the  will  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  stress  on  it  he  thinks  fit ;  of 
what  use  is  this,  and  an  infinite  the  like  propositions,  for  the 
enlarging  oiir  knowledge?  Let  a  man  abound,  as  much  as  ■ 
the  plenty  of  words  which  he  has  will  permit,  in  sach  pro-  I 
positions  as  these :  a  law  is  a  law,  and  obligation  is  obliga- 
tion ;  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong ;  will  these  and  the 
like  ever  help  him  to  au  acquaintance  with  ethics,  or  instruct 
him  or  others  in  the  knowledge  of  morafity?  Those  who 
know  not,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  nor  the  measures  of  them,  can  with  as  much 
assurance  make,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth  of  these  and 
all  such  propositions,  as  ho  that  is  best  instructed  in  morality 
can  do.  But  what  advance  do  auch  profwsitions  give  in  the 
knowledge  of  anything  necessary  or  nsofnl  for  their  conduct) 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  less  than  trifle,  who,  for 
the  enlightening  the  understanding  in  any  part  of  knowledge, 
should  be  busy  with  identical  propositions,  and  insist  on  such 
maxims  as  these:  suhatauce  ia  suhatanoe,  and  body  is  body; 
&  ■ra«uum  ia  a  vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex ;  a  centaur 
ia  a  centaur,  and  a  chiraei-a  is  a  chimera,  &c,  For  these  and 
all  Buch  are  eqvially  tnie,  equally  certain,  and  equally  seU- 
ovident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling,  when 
made  use  of  as  principles  of  instruction,  and  stress  laid  on 
them  as  helps  to  knowledge ;  since  they  teach  nothing  hut 
what  every  one  who  is  capable  of  discourse  knows  without 
being  told,  viz.,  that  the  same  term  is  the  same  term,  and  the 
same  idea  the  same  idea.  And  upon  th^  account  it  was 
that  I  formerly  did  and  do  still  think  the  offering  and  incul- 
cating such  proijositions,  in  order  to  give  the  understanding 
any  new  light  or  inlet  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  no  better 
than  trifling. 

Instruction  lies  in  something  very  different ;  and  ha  l\ia*.  % 
■would  enhirge  his  own  or  another's  inmA  to  \xv)SBa\ft  &s«a  N 
not  yet  know,  must  find  out  intermediate  i.i.ea.'i,  asA^JoK^- 
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Ilaj  them  in  sach  order  one  by  another,  that  the  nnderstand- 
ing  may  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  tihoee  in 
question.  Propositions  that  do  this  are  instructive;  but  they 
are  tar  from  such  as  affirm  the  same  term  of  itself;  whidi 
is  no  way  to  advance  one's  self  or  others  in  any  sort  of  know- 
ledge. It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help  any 
one  in  his  learning  to  read,  to  have  such  propoaitionB  as 
these  inculcated  to  him.  An  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B; 
which  a  man  may  know  as  well  as  any  schoolmaster,  and 
yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word  as  long  as  he  live&  Nor 
do  these  or  any  such  identical  propositions  help  him  one  jot 
forwards  in  the  skill  of  reading,  let  him  make  what  use  of 
them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propositians 
had  but  read  and  been  at  the  pains  to  understand  what  I 
hare  above  writ  in  very  plain  English,  they  could  not  but 
have  seen  that  by  identical  propositions  I  mean  only  such, 
wherein  the  same  term,  importing  the  same  idea,  is  affirmed 
of  itself;  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper  signification  of  iden- 
tical propositions:  and  concerning  all  such,  I  think  J  may 
continue  safely  to  say,  that  to  propose  them  as  instructive 
is  no  better  than  trifling.  For  no  one  who  has  the  use  of 
reason  can  miss  them,  where  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
taken  notice  of;  nor  doubt  of  their  truth  when  he  does  take 
notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propositions  identical,  wherein  the 
same  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itself  whether  they  speak  more 
properly  than  I,  others  must  judge:  this  is  certain,  all  that 
they  say  of  propositions  that  are  not  identical  in  my  sense, 
concerns  not  me  nor  what  I  have  said ;  all  that  I  have  said 
relating  to  those  propositions  wherein  the  same  term  is 
affinned  of  itself:  and  I  would  fain  see  an  instance  wherein 
any  such  can  be  made  use  o^  to  the  advantage  and  improv»- 
ment  of  any  one's  knowledge.  Instances  of  other  kinds, 
whatever  use  may  be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not 
being  such  as  I  call  identicaL 

4.  Seeondly,  When  a  Port  of  any  complex  Idea  is  precH- 

cated  oftht  WhdU, — 11.  Another  sort  of  trifling  propositions 

is,  when  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  tiie  name 

of  the  whcie}  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word  defined. 

Sucb  are  all  propositionB  wherein  fhe  genua  \a^T«^c».\eA.QC 
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the  species,  op  more  comprehensive  of  less  comprehensive 
terms;  for  what  information,  what  kuowledgo  carries  this 
proposition  in  it,  viz.,  Lead  is  a  metal  to  a  man  who  knows 
the  complex  idea  the  name  lead  stands  for?  aU  the  simple 
ideati  that  go  to  the  complex  one  signified  hy  the  term  metal, 
being  nothing  but  what  he  before  oomprebended  and  sig- 
nified by  the  iiame  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man  that  knows  the 
aignificatioTi  of  the  word  metal,  and  not  of  the  word  lead, 
it  is  a  shorter  way  to  explain  the  aignification  of  the  word 
lead,  by  saying  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once  es presses  several 
of  its  simple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one, 
telling  him  it  u  a  body  very  heavy,  fusible,  and  malleable. 

5,  As  Part  of  Ois  Definition-  of  the  Tenn  defined. — Alike 
trifling  it  is  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  defined,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  simple  ideas 
of  a  complex  one  of  the  name  of  the  whole  complex  idea; 
as.  All  gold  is  fiiaihle.  For  fusibility  being  one  of  the 
simple  ideaa  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  complex  one 
the  sound  gold  stands  for,  what  can.  it  be  but  playing  with 
Bounds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  name  gold,  which  is  compre-  . 
bended  in  its  received  signification?  It  would  be  thought 
little  better  than  ridiculous  to  affirm  gravely,  as  a  truth  of 
moment,  that  gold  is  yellow;  and  I  see  not  bow  it  is  any 
jot  more  material  to  say  it  is  fusible,  unless  that  quality  be 
left  out  of  the  complex  idea,  of  which  the  sound  gold  is  the 
mark  in  ordinary  speech.  What  instrviction  can  it  carry 
with  it,  to  tell  one  that  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or 
he  is  supposed  to  know  before?  For  I  am  aitppoaed  to  know 
the  aigniilcation  of  the  word  another  uses  to  me,  or  else  he 
is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  gold  stands  for 
this  complex  idea  of  body,  yeUow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable, 
it  will  not  much  instruct  me  to  put  it  solemnly  afterwai-ds 
in  a  proposition,  and  gravely  say,  all  gold  is  fusible.  Such 
ptopofiitiona  can  only  serve  to  show  the  disingcnuity  of  one 
-who  will  go  firom  the  definition  of  bis  own  terms,  by  re- 
minding him  sometimes  of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge 
with  them,  but  of  the  signification  of  words,  however  certain 
they  be. 
■  6.  Instance,  Man  and  Pedfrei/. — Every  man  is  an  anin\a.l, 
Wmr  living  body,  is  as  certain  a  proposition  aa  caii.'\ie~,\iXiLVTiC» 
■SB ore  conducing  to  the  knowledge  of  ■ftan^,  VifeB.'aXjo 'as^i*' 
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palfi%7  is  an  ambling  horse,  or  a  neighing,  ambling  unimal, 
both  being  only  about  the  signification  of  words,  and  make 
me  know  but  tJiis:  that  body,  sense,  and  motion,  or  power 
of  sensation  and  moving,  are  three  of  those  ideas  that  I 
always  comprehend  and  signify  by  the  word  man :  and  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found  tc^ther,  the  name  m^n  belongs 
not  to  that  thing :  and  so  of  the  other,  that  body,  sense,  and 
a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  certain  kind  of  yoice,  are 
some  of  those  ideas  which  I  always  comprehend,  and  aigmfy 
by  the  word  palfrey;  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  foimd 
together,  the  name  pal&ey  belongs  not  to  that  thing.  It 
is  just  the  same,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  when  any  term 
standing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  simple  ideas,  that  alto- 
gether make  up  that  complex  idea  which  is  called  man,  is 
afiSrmed  of  the  term  man :  y.  g.,  suppose  a  Boman  signified 
by  the  word  homo  all  these  distinct  ideas  united  in  one  sub- 
ject, "  corporietas,  sensibUitas,  potentia  se  movendi  ration- 
alitas,  risibilitas;"  he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty, 
universally  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  these  together  of  the 
word  homo,  but  did  no  more  than  say  that  the  word  homo^ 
in  his  country,  comprehended  in  its  signification  all  these 
ideas.  Much  like  a  romance  knight,  who  by  the  word 
palfrey  signified  these  ideas :  body  of  a  certain  figure,  four- 
legged,  with  sense,  motion,  ambling,  neighing,  white,  used 
to  have  a  woman  on  his  back,  might  with  the  same  certainty 
universally  affirm  also  any  or  all  of  these  of  the  word  pal- 
frey :  but  did  thereby  teach  no  more^  but  that  the  word 
palfrey,  in  his  or  romance  language,  stood  for  all  these,  and 
was  not  to  be  applied  to  anything  where  any  of  these  was 
wanting.  But  he  that  shall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing 
sense,  motion,  reason,  and  laughter,  were  united,  that  thing 
had  actually  a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  cast  into  a  sleep 
by  opium,  made  indeed  an  instructive  proposition;  because 
neither  having  the  notion  of  Qod,  nor  being  cast  into  sleep 
by  opium,  being  contained  in  the  idea  signified  by  the  woid 
man,  we  are  by  such  propositions  taught  something  moie 
than  barely  what  the  word  man  stapds  for,  and  therefbn 
the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  more  than  verbal 

7.  For  tM$  teaches  bui  the  SignifictUion  of  Words. — Before 

a  man  makes  any  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to  understand 

the  terma  be  vaea  in  it,  or  elBe^eWI^^««>^Sax»A>,<]iDlY 
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making  a  aoise  by  imitation,  and  framing  certain  sounds, 
which  he  has  learnt  of  others ;  but  not  as  a  rational  creature, 
using  them  for  signs  of  ideas  whicli  he  has  in  his  mind. 
The  hearer  also  is  supposed  to  understand  the  terms  as  the 
speaker  tisea  them,  or  else  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  an 
unintelligible  noise.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words, 
who  makes  such  a  proposition,  which,  when  it  is  made,  con- 
tains no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and  which  a  man 
was  supposed  to  know  before ;  v.  g.,  a  triangle  hath  three 
sides,  or  saifron  is  yellow.  An  d  this  is  no  fflrther  tolerable, 
than  where  a  man  goes  to  explain  his  terms  to  one  who 
is  supposed  or  declares  himself  not  to  understand  him ;  and 
then  it  teaches  only  the  signification  of  that  word,  and  the 
use  of  that  sign. 

8.  Bwb  mo  reaH,  Knowledge, — We  can  know  then  the  truth 
of  two  sorts  of  propositions  with  perfect  certainty :  the  one 
is,  of  those  trifling  propositions  which  have  a  certainty  in 
them,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  certainty,  but  not  instruc- 
tive. And,  secondly,  we  can  know  the  truth,  and  so  may 
be  certain  in  propositions,  which  aifirm  something  of  another, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  precise  complex  idea,] 
but  not  contained  in  it :  as  that  the  external  angle  of  aU  tri- 
angles is  bigger  than  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles; 
-which  relation  of  the  outward  angle  to  either  of  the  oppo 
site  intenial  angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea 
signified  by  the  name  triangle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  and  con- 
veys with  it  instructive  real  knowledge, 

9.  Genered  Propoeiiiatis  c&nceming  Subulanaes   are   o/iffn, 
tr^Hng. — ^We  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combina^      ■ 
tioms  there  be  of  simple  ideas  existing  together  in  substances,      I 
but  by  our  senses,  we  cannot  make  any  universal  certain  pro- 
positions concerning  them,  any  further  tlian  our  nominal 
essejices  lead  us  j  which  being  to  a  very  few  and  inconaider- 
ahle  truths,  in  respect  of  thoae  which  depend  on  their  real 
coDStitutions,  the  general  propositions  that  are  made  about 
substances,  if  they  are  certain,  are  for  the  most   part  but 
trifling  ;  and  if  they  are  instructive,  are  uncertain,  and  such 
as  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much 
soever  constant  observation  and  analogy  may  assist  ciw:  ^4%- 
meat  in  guessing.     Hence  it  comes  to  ^aaa,  fttafc  tswt  x£i»?3 
often  meet  with  very  clear  and  cobereii.i  diBftciiMwes.,  ^oai. 
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amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  aob- 
stantial  beings,  as  well  as  othen,  as  fiu*  as  they  haTo  relative 
significations  affixed  to  them,  may,  with  great  truth,  be 
joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  propofiitiona,  aa  their 
relative  definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  so  joined ;  aikd  pro- 
positions consisting  of  such  terms,  may,  with  the  same  war- 
ness,  be  deduced  one  firom  another,  as  those  that  ouiTey  (he 
most  real  truths ;  and  all  this  without  any  knowledge  <^  the 
nature  or  reality  of  things  existing  without  na.  By  this 
method  one  may  make  demonstrations  and  uudoabted  propo- 
sitions in  words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things ;  v.  g.,  be  that  haying  learnt 
these  following  words,  with  their  ordinaiy  mutnal  relati've 
acceptations  annexed  to  them ;  v.  g.  substance,  man,  animal, 
form,  soul,  vegetative,  sensitive,  rational,  may  make  aeveral 
undoubted  propositions  about  the  soul,  without  knowing  at 
all  what  the  soul  really  is :  and  of  this  aort>  a  man  may 
find  an  infinite  number  of  propositions,  reasonings,  and  oon- 
clusions,  in  books  of  metaphysics,  school-divinity,  and  some 
sort  of  natural  philosophy ;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of 
Grod,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  set  out. 

10.  And  why. — He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  L  &,  to 
determine  the  signification  of  his  names  of  substanoes  (t» 
certainly  every  one  does  in  efiect,  who  makes  them  staiid  for 
his  own  ideas,)  and  makes  their  significations  at  a  Tentare^ 
taking  them  from  his  own  or  other  men's  fiuaciea,  and  not 
from  an  examination  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things 
themselves ;  may  with  little  trouble  demonstrate  than  one 
of  another,  according  to  those  several  respects  and  mntoal 
relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein,  liow- 
ever  things  agree  or  disagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs 
mind  nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names  he  bath 
bestowed  upon  them ;  but  thereby  no  more  increases  his  own 
knowledge  than  he  does  his  riches,  who,  taking  a  bag  of 
counters,  calls  one  in  a  certain  place  a  pound,  another  in 
another  place  a  shilling,  and  a  third  in  a  third  place  a  penny ; 
and  so  proceeding,  may  undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  cast 
up  a  great  sum,  according  to  his  counters  so  placed,  and 
sbutding  for  more  or  less  as  he  pleases,  without  being  raie 
jot  the  ncheft,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much  a  pound, 
ebilUng,  or  p&mj  u,  but  only  fh&i  one  \a  con.'wxnsA.  vcl  the 
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other  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other  twelve  :  which  a 
man  may  also  do  in  the  aigmJication  of  woi-ds,  by  making 
them,  in  reapoct  of  one  anotber,  more  or  less,  or  equally 
comprehensive. 

11.  TJiirdli/,  Using  Words  viwicntdif  is  trtjling  with  them. 
— ^Though  yet  concerning  moat  words  used  in  discourses, 
equ&Uy  argtuuentative  and  controveraial,  thei'e  is  this  more  to 
be  complained  of,  which  ia  the  worst  sort  of  trifling,  and 
■which  seta  us  yet  further  from  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
we  hope  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  them  ;  \iz.,  that  most 
■writers  ai'e  ao  £ir  fi'ora  instructing  us  in  the  nature  and 
knowledge  of  things,  that  tbey  use  their  words  loosely  and 
uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  using  them  constantly  and 
f^teadily  in  the  same  signiGcations,  make  jilain  and  clear 
deductions  of  words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  dis- 
courses coherent  and  clear,  (how  little  soever  they  were  in- 
structivej)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it 
convenient  to  shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy  under  the 
obscurity  and  perplexedneas  of  their  terms  :  to  which,  per- 
haps, inadvertency  and  iU  custom  do  in  many  men  much 
contribute. 

1 2.  Ma/rks  of  verbid  Propositiajis. — To  conclude  :  Barely 
■verbal  propositions  may  be  known  by  these  following 
rnarka  : 

Prediadion  m  AbatracL — I.  All  proposition^  wherein  two 
abstract  terms  ai-e  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about 
the  signification  of  sounds.  For  since  no  abstract  idea  c&n 
be  the  same  with  any  other  but  itself,  when  its  abstract 
name  is  affirmed  of  any  other  term,  it  can  signify  no  more 
but  this :  that  it  may  or  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
or  that  these  two  names  signily  the  same  idea,  Thus,  should 
any  one  say  that  parsimony  is  frugality,  that  gra,titude  ia 
justice,  that  this  or  that  actioD  ia  or  is  not  temperate  ;  how- 
ever specious  these  and  the  like  propositions  may  at  first 
sight  seem,  yet  when  we  come  to  press  them,  and  examine 
nioely  what  they  contain,  we  shall  find  that  it  all  amounts  to 
nothing  but  the  significafcion  of  those  terms. 

13.  SetxttuUi/,  A  PiM-t  of  ths  Dejinitum  predicated  of  amy 
rem*.— II.  All  propositions  wherein  a  part  of  the  comi@b±?(^ 
idea  which  any  term  stands  for  is  predicated  oi  "sJae*.  "yecta.^ 
are  onJy  verbal}  v.  g.,  to  say  that  gold  ia  a  vae^,  tsi  V«a.-^- 
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And  thus  all  propositdonn  wherein  more  comprehenBiTe  woida, 
called  genera,  are  afiB.nned  of  subordinate  or  less  oompre- 
hensive,  called  epecies,  or  individuals,  are  barely  verbaL 

When  by  these  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  proposi- 
tions that  make  np  the  discourses  we  ordinarily  meet  with 
both  in  and  out  of  books,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  a 
greater  part  of  them  than  is  usually  suspected  are  purely 
about  the  signification  of  words,  and  contain  nothing  in 
them  but  the  use  and  application  of  these  signs. 

This  I  think  I  may  lay  down  for  an  in&llible  role,  that, 
wherever  the  distinct  idea  any  word  stands  for  is  not  known 
and  considered,  and  something  not  contained  in  the  idea  is 
not  affirmed  or  denied  of  it;  there  our  thoughts  stick  wholly 
in  sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real  truth  or  fiJsehood. 
This,  perhaps,  if  well  heeded,  might  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
useless  amusement  and  dispute,  and  very  much  shorten  our 
trouble  and  wandering  in  the  search  of  real  and  true  know- 
ledge. 


CHAFTER  IX. 

OP  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXISTEMCK. 

1.  General  certam  Propositions  concern  not  Existence. — 
HiTHEBTO  we  have  only  considered  the  essences  of  things, 
which  being  only  abstract  ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our 
thooghts  from  particular  existence,  (that  being  the  proper 
operation  of  the  mind,  in  abstraction,  to  consider  an  idea 
under  no  other  existence  but  what  it  has  in  the  understand- 
ing,) gives  us  no  knowledge  of  real  existence  at  alL  Where, 
by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice  that  universal  propositions, 
of  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  can  have  certain  knowledge, 
concern  not  existence ;  and  further,  that  all  particular  affir- 
mations or  negations  that  would  not  be  certain  if  they  yrete 
made  general,  are  only  concerning  existence  ;  they  declaring 
only  the  accidental  union  or  separation  of  ideas  in  things 
existing,  which,  in  their  abstract  natures,  have  no  known 
necessary  union  or  repugnancy. 

2.  A  thnefold  Knoidedge  of  Existence. — But,  leaving  the 
nature  of  propositions  and  diffeieut  -wa,y%  of  ^T«^<3a&\Q^  to  be 
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considered  more  at  large  in  another  place,  let  ua  proceed  now 
to  inquii-e  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
things,  and  how  wo  come  by  itu  I  say,  then,  that  we  have 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  existenco  by  intuition ;  of  the 
existence  of  God  by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things  by 
sensation, 

3.  Ovr  Encmdedge  of  our  own  Eaistemx  is  Intuitive. — As 
for  our  own  existence,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly  and  so  cer- 
tainly, that  it  neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  For 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  na  than  our  own  existence  : 
I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure  and  pain  i  can  any  of  these 
be  more  evident  to  me  than  my  own  existence  ?  If  I  doubt  of 
all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own 

istence,  and  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if 
I  know  1  feel  pain,  it  w  evident  I  have  as  certain  percep- 
tion of  my  own  existenco,  as  of  the  existence  of  the  pain  I 
feel  :  or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
the  existence  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which 
I  call  doubt.  Experience  then  convinces  u«  that  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and  an  internal 
infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In  everj'  act  of  sensation, 
reasoning,  or  thinJiing,  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our 
own  being ;  and,  in  this  matter,  come  not  short  of  the  highest 
degree  of  certainty. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

OF  DUE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OP  A  GOD. 

1.  We  aire  culpable  of  knowing  cesrtainly  iluit  there  it  a  God. 
y, — Though  God  has  given  u.^  do  innate  ideas  of  himself; 
I  though  he  has  stamped  no  original  cliaracters  on  our  minds, 
wherein  we  may  read  his  being  ;  yet  having  furnished  «a 
with  those  faculties  our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath 
[mot  left  himself  without  witness  :  since  we  have  sense,  per- 
leeptioii,  and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him, 
;  long  aa  we  carry  ourselves  about  us,  Nor  can  we  justly 
IVDompkin  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point,  since  he  has  so 
plentifully  provided  ua  with  the  means  to  disKovet  acad,  fevers 
jm,  BO  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  end  of  oiit  \vei.ii%,  KtA  fees 
^Test  concerament  of  our  httppiaesa.     But  ftwin^  \SKva  ""ws 
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the  most  obvions  truth  that  reason  disooTera,  and  though 
its  evidence  be  (if  I  mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematioal  cer- 
tainty ;  yet  it  requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind 
most  apply  itself  to  u  regular  deduction  of  it  from  some  part 
of  our  intuitive  knowled^  or  else  we  shall  be  as  ancertain 
and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propositions,  which  are  in 
themselves  capable  of  dear  demonstration.  To  show,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  L  e.,  being  certain  that 
them  is  a  Qod,  and  how  we  may  come  by  this  certainty,  I 
think  we  need  go  no  further  than  ourselves,  and  that  un- 
doubted knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existraioe. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  Jtimse^  it. — I  think  it  is  beyond 
question,  that  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  his  own  being ;  he 
knows  certainly  he  exists,  and  that  he  is  something.  He 
that  can  doubt  whether  he  be  anything  or  no,  I  speak  not 
to;  no  more  than  I  would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endea- 
vour to  convince  nonentity  that  it  were  something.  If  any 
one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical  as  to  deny  his  own  existence, 
(for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifestly  impossible,)  let  him 
for  me  enjoy  his  beloved  happiness  d  beiiig  nothing,  until 
hunger  or  some  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  contraiy. 
This,  then,  I  thiok  I  may  take  for  a  truth,  which  every  one's 
certain  knowledge  assures  him  o^  beyond  the  liberiy  of 
doubting,  viz.,  that  he  is  something  that  actually  exists. 

3.  He  knows  also  ihat  Nothing  cannot  produce  a  £emg, 
there/ore  Something  eternal. — In  the  next  place,  man  knows 
by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  nothing  can  no  more 
produce  any  real  being,  than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  If  a  man  knows  not  that  nonentity,  or  the  absence 
of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  impos- 
sible he  diould  know  any  demonstration  in  Euclid.  I^ 
therefore,  we  know  there  is  some  real  being,  and  that  nonen- 
tity cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demon- 
stration, that  from  eternity  there  has  been  something ;  since 
what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a  beginning;  and  what  had 
a  beginning  must  be  produced  by  something  else. 

4.  That  etenud  £«mg  muet  be  most  powerftd. — ^Nezt>  it  is 
evident,  that  what  had  its  being  and  beginning  from  another, 
must  also  have  all  that  which  is  in  and  belongs  to  its  being 

Aom  iutotber  too.     All  the  powers  it  has  mu^t  be  owing  to 
Mad  reoeired  6ma  the  same  aooice.    TVoa  B\jen»^  wraxw^Xiossci, 
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of  all  being,  must  also  be  the  source  and  original  of  all  power ; 
and  so  thi:^  eternal  being  must  be  also  the  moat  powerful. 

5.  And  most  knowing. — -Again,  &  roan  finds  in  himself  per- 
ception and  knowledge.  We  liave  then  got  one  step  fur- 
ther ;  and  we  are  certain  now  that  there  is  not  only  some 
being,  but  some  kuowinj;,  intelligent  being  in  the  world, 
Thei-e  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  being, 
and  when  knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  else  there  has  been 
aJBo  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.  If  it  be  said,  there  was 
a  time  when  no  being  had  any  knowledge,  when  that  eternal 
being  was  void  of  all  understanding ;  I  reply,  that,  then  it 
was  impossible  there  alimild  ever  have  been  any  knowledge ; 
it  being  as  Lmpoaaible  that  things  wholly  void  of  knowledge, 
and  operating  blindly,  and  without  any  peroeption,  should 
produce  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  triangle 
should  make  itself  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones. 
For  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter,  that 
it  should  put  into  itself  seuse,  perception,  and  knowledge, 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  should  put 
into  itself  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 

6.  And  tliere/ore  God. — Thus,  from  the  consideration  of 
ourselves,  and  what  wo  in&Uihly  find  in  our  own  constitu- 
tions, our  reason  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain 
and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  most  powerful, 
and  most  knowing  being,  which  whether  any  one  will  please 
to  call  God,  it  matters  not ;  the  thing  is  evident,  and  from 
this  idea  duly  considered,  will  easily  be  deduced  all  those  _ 
other  attributes,  which  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  eternal  I 

I  being.  I^  nevertheteas,  any  one  should  be  found  so  sense-  * 
l^sly  arrogant,  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise, 
but  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance;  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  univei-se  acted  only  by  that  blind  haphazai-d ; 
I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical 
rebuke  of  TuUy,  (L  ii.  De  Leg.)  to  bo  considereil  at  his  leisure : 

t"  What  can  be  more  (lillily  arrogant  and  misbecoming,  than 
for  a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  understanding  in 
him,  but  yet  in  all  the  universe  beside  there  is  no  sncli  thing  J 
Or  that  those  things,  which  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 

L reason   he    can   scarce    comprehend,  should  be  moved   and 
managed  without   any  reason   at  aU  1"     "  Q,ai\4.  «sS.  ccLvhi. 
veiiu^  qu&ia  neuimem  esse  oportere  tern  ateAte  SkTco^wEAew^ 
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nt  in  ne  mentem  et  irationein  pntet  inesae,  in  coelo  mtmdoqne 
non  putet  1  Ant  ea  quss  vix  snmma  ingenii  ratione  compre- 
hendat,  nulla  ratione  moveri  putet  ?" 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  id  plain  to  me  we  have  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  than  of  anj- 
thing  our  senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  to  va. 
Nay,  I  presume  I  may  say,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that 
there  is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  anything  else  without  us. 
When  I  say  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge 
within  our  reach  which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but  apply 
our  minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to  several  other  inquiiiee.* 

7.  Out  idea  of  a  most  ftrfed  Being,  not  the  sole  Proqf<^  a 
God. — How  far  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being,  which  a 
man  may  fiame  in  his  mind,  does  or  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Grod,  I  will  not  here  examine.  For  in  the 
different  make  of  men's  tempers  and  application  of  their 
thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some  on 
another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  same  truth.  But  yet,  I 
think,  this  1  may  say,  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this 

*  Nor  is  there  need  of  very  great  a{>pUc»tion,  nnce  Vbtm  sjipeui  in 
reatity  to  be  no  nation  upon  the  Bur&ce  of  the  earth  which  hai  not  ra>- 
dered  itself  master  of  this  Icnowledge.  Travellera,  I  know,  have  some- 
times  formed  a  different  opinion ;  but  their  lash,  hasty,  and  almost  ran- 
dom ooncluaions,  are,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  worthy  of  little  credit 
Thus  we  find  Le  Vaillant,  a  writer  of  great  talent  and  cuiioua  observa- 
tion, contradicting  himself  flatly  upon  uiis  point ;  first  affirming  that  the 
Kabobiquois  are  Uie  only  Afiican  nation  known  to  him,  who  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  ;  whereas  he,  in  another  place,  relates  that  the 
Cafires  not  only  believed  in  God,  but  in  the  immortality  of  the  booL 
"  De  toutes  les  nations  Africaines,  calle-ci  (des  Kabobiquois)  est  la  muIa 
chez  laqoelle  j'aie  trouT^  quelque  ide^  confuse  d'<m  Dieu.  J'ignore  d 
c'est  k  ses  seules  r^ezions  ou  k  ces  communications  avec  d'antres 
peuples,  qn'elle  doit  oette  connaissance  sublime^  qui  seule  la  rapprodts- 
rait  des  nations  policies,  mais  elle  croit  (autant  que  j'ai  pa  m'en  assurer 
par  meg  gens)  qu  au  deesous  des  astres  il  eziste  un  6tre  puissant  leqnd  a 
rait  et  gouTeme  toutes  choses.  Au  reste,  je  dois  k  la  v^rit^  d'ajonter  iei 
que  ce  n'est  Ik  pour  elle  qu'une  id^  vague,  sterile  et  sans  suite ;  qn'dle 
ne  soupfonne  ne  I'ezistence  de  I'ame  ni  par  consequent  les  peines  et  les 
r&wmpenses  d'une  autre  vie."  (L  viiL  p.  95  et  seq.)  'Wnen  writing 
this,  however,  he  had  deady  forgotten  what  he  elsewhere  says  of  the 
CaStm : — "  Ces  peuples  ont  one  trbs-haute  id^  de  I'auteur  des  dtres  et 
de  sa  puissance  ;  ils  croient  k  une  autre  vie,  k  la  punition  des  m&shani^ 
k  la  i^oompense  des  bons,  mais  ils  n'ont  point  d'id^  de  la  cr^tion ;  ils 

pearnnt  que  le  monde  a  toujouTS  exists  qu'U  sera  toujours  ce  qu'il  eat." 

(L.  ir.  p.  40.) 
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truth,  and  silencing  atheiata,  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  so  im- 
portant a  [(oint  as  this  upon  that  sole  foundation  ;  and  take 
some  men's  having  that  idea  of  Ot)d  in  their  minds,  (for  it  is 
evident  some  men  have  none,  and  some  worse  than  none,  and 
the  most  very  ditferect,)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity :  and 
out  of  aa  over  fondness  of  that  darling  invention,  cashier,  or  _ 
at  least  endeavour  to  inYaJidate  all  other  arguments,  and  ■ 
forbid  us  to  hearken  to  those  proofs,  as  being  weak  or  falJa-  " 
cioua,  which  our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the 
universe  offer  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I 
deem  it  impossible  for  a  considering  man  to  withstand  them. 
For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth  as  can  anywhere  be 
delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the 
tilings  that  are  made,  even  Lis  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
Though  our  own  being  funiiahea  us,  as  I  have  shown,  with 
an  evident  and  incontestihle  proof  of  a  Deity  ;  and  I  believe 
nobody  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefully 
attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  demonstration  of  so  many  parts : 
yet  this  being  so  fiindamental  a,  tnith,  and  of  that  conse- 
quence, that  all  religion  and  genuine  morality  depend  thereon, 
J  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  my  reader  if  I  go 
over  some  parts  of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little 
more  upon  theuL  • 

»8.  Somethinff  /ram  EtemU'jf.- — There  is  no  truth  more  evi- 
dent than  that  something  must  be  from  eternity,  I  never 
yet  heard  of  any  one  so  unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  so 
manifest  a  contradiction,  as  a  time  wherein  there  was  per- 
fectly nothing ;  this  being  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest,  to 
imagine  that  pure  nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and  aljsence 
of  all  beings,  should  ever  produce  any  real  existence.* 

*  The  nature  of  the  aipiments  by  which  Hobbes  conceived  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity  to  be  proved,  though  briefly  delivered,  and  perh*j)8 
aoroewhat  impierfectly  stated,  are  yet  npon  the  whole  aimilar  to  those 
HOW  put  forward  by  Locke.  "  Fonwiouch, "  he  says,  "  as  God  Almighty 
is  incomprehenBible,  it  foUoweth,  that  we  can  have  no  conception  or 
image  of  the  Deity  t  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes  signify  our  ina. 
bility  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive  ariytliing  concerning  hia  nature, 
iLtid  not  any  conceptioc  of  the  sanie,  exceptiUR  only  thiH,  that  there  is  a 
flod.  For  the  effects  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do  exclude  a  power  oC 
tljeir  producing,  before  they  wore  proiJuced  J  stnd  t^iat^iO^N^iv  Ytt«i"^"^«HfiJiXi. 
Komeihjn^  existent  tliat  hlith  such  a,  power :  a.vn\  t\yj  tJtvvw^  %fi  e.'^SatxTv^ 
witb  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  not  eternal,  nmaV  'uscARWMe\ie«iviTfto- 
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It  being,  theu,  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures  to 
conclude,  that  aomething  has  existed  from  eternity ;  let  lu 
next  see  what  kind  of  timig  that  most  be. 

duced  by  Bomewhat  before  it^  and  that  again  by  ■omethins' dse  before 
that,  till  we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say  the  first)  Power  of  all 
powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  causes :  and  this  it  is  which  all  men  oon- 
ceive  by  the  name  of  God,  implying  etemily,  inoomprehensibili^,  and 
omnipotency.     And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know  that  God  is^ 
though  not  aiuU  he  is :  even  a  man  bom  blind,  thou^  it  be  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  any  imagination  what  kind  of  tlung  fire  is^  yet  be 
cannot  but  know  that  somethmg  there  is  that  men  call  fire,  because  it 
warmeth  him."     (Hum.  Nat.  c.  xL  §  2.)    He  ancient  Egyptians  sought 
to  express  their  opinion  of  the  unsearchable  nature  of  God  by  an  extn- 
ordinary  hieroglyphic  : — "  A  lion  wiping  out  with  his  tail  the  imprenions 
his  feet  had  made  on  the  sand,  was  the  emblem  of  the  Demiouigo^  cr 
supreme  architect,  covering  over  the  marks  of  his  divinity  by  the  works 
of  nature,  and  hiding  his  immediate  power  by  the  visible  agony  of  infBrior 
beings."     (Galtruchio.)     It  has  nevertheless  been  doubted  whether  the 
Egyptians  believed  in  one  supreme  Ood ;  and  manydistin^uished  scholais 
are  found  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  question.     The  writers  of  greatest 
authority,   however,  are  of  opinion  that  originally  the  Egyptians,  like 
the  Hindoos,  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  divinity,   from 
which  pure  faith  they  lapsed  by  degrees  into  Polytheism  and  idolatiy. 
Their  Fhtha  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  Hephiustos  of  liie  Greeks  ; 
that  is,  the  subtile  fire  which  pervades  the  universe.     (Jablonski  Fknth. 
I^ypt  t  i.  pp.  SO — 49.)     Like  the  Chinese,  (LaCroye.  lies  Eixst.  L  in, 
j>.  194,)  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  b^  certain  writras  been  sospeoted  of 
Atheism,  a  charge  opposed  by  the  pious  and  learned  Cudworth,  who 
conceives,  that,  under  the  name  of  Nox,  they  worshipped  the  inviaiUe 
God.    Jablonski,  though  he  cannot  see  any  fonndatiou  for  this  opinioi^ 
contends  that  the  Egyptians — ^that  is,  the  philosophical  part  of  the  nation, 
were  notpolytheists.     (L.  I.  c.  i.  p.  2.)    With  a  pardonable  partiality  lie 
regards  Egypt  as  the  inventress  of  theology,  and  all  the  other  soiflocei. 
^b.  et.  Profeg.  p.  4.)    They  had,  according  to  his  views,  elevated  tlisir 
minds  to  a  clear  idea  of  God ;  but  proceeding  to  the  polytneistic  peatiod, 
he  places  Athor,  or  Aphrtxlite,  at  liie  head  of  all  their  divnities,  as  the 
Brahmins  do  Bhavani.  (2.)    The  grammarian  Orion,  cited  by  the  anthw 
of  the  Eiymologicum  Magnum,  observes,  that  Athys  was,  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  name  of  a  month,   and  that  they  denominated  Yenua, 
Athor.     (In  voce,    'A9ip)     Hezychius   corroborates  the  testimony  of 
Orion,  adding,'  that  the  name  Athor  was  likewise  applied  to  the  cow;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  animal,  but  of  the  symbolical  oow,  by 
which  Athor  was  represented.  (Jab.  i.  4.)  It  may  be  noticed  en  paitBml, 
that  the  word  is  always  written  Athor  in  the  books  of  the  Copts.  (Hezych. 
in  T.  Orion  in  Etym.  Magn.  ut  sup.)    But  Jablonski  maintains  that  this 
goddess  and  the  Grecian  Aphrodite  were  greatly  dissimilar,  and  that  in 
many  respects  she  rather  resembles  Hera,  or  Yenus  Urania.  (6.)    Hero- 
dotiu^  however,  observes  that  Hera  was  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  (L. 
XL  o.  SO.)     Some  of  the  ancients  conioundei  Vbe  goddsaa  'mvtiMla&tisKtn. 
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9.  Tteo  Sofia  of  B&,nga,  cogitative  and  iiicogitaiive.— There 
are  but  two  aorta  of  beings  in  the  world  tbat  man  knows  or 
conceivea. 

Fitst,  sucb  as  are  purely  mBterisd,  without  sense,  percep- 

(SelcL  de  Diss.  SynFr.  Spit.  II.  c.  iJ.  iv.  et  Yosb.  de  Idolol.  1.  xl  c.  SI,  32.) 
Othera,  again,  suppose  her  to  bftve  been  the  pUnet  Venus,  so  highly 
venerated  by  the  Arabs.  (Jabl.  i.  7.)  But  in  reality  the  Orientals 
iii««nt  nothing  by  the  name,  but  tbe  plafltio  power  of  nature,  (Plut.  vit. 
Crassi.  Jab.  8.) — the  mother  of  gods  and  men.  (ApuL  Met  I.  ix. ;  Ovid. 
Fast.  rV.  89.  et  seq.)  Jablonakilumself  thinks  the  word  Athor  is  synony- 
mous with  Nox,  Kight,  (1.  JO,)  which  was  also  one  of  the  deitie-i  of  the 
Phoenicians.  (Euaeb.  Pnep.  Evan.  1,  I.  o.  10.)  There  were  in  Greece, 
also,  temples  to  Night,  by  Hesiod  called  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  (Tlieog. 
V.  IS3,  oonf.  Paus.  on  Abb.  et  Phcen.)  Night,  in  fact,  as  auspected  by 
Cudworth,  was  among  tho  Egyptians  accounted  the  first  principle  of  all 
things.  (Jab.  IS,  19,  couf.  to  27.)  According  to  Herodotus,  (1  xi.  o; 
46  and  115,)  the  eight  groat  gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  suti,  the  moon,  dnj,  and  night.  They,  however,  degenerated 
by  degrees  into  mere  Piuitheisin.  (Diog.  Laert.  Pr.  viL  10 :)  and  Jab- 
lonski  inquires  whether  one  would  not  suppose  that  Spinoza  had  borrowed 
his  system  from  the  Egyptians!"  (I.  36.)  The  learned  juythologist  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  more  ancient  philo«oiiher»  of  Egypt  beUeved 
in  one  Gud,  (p.  3S,)  who  was  called  Phtbii,  (it,)  and  included  both  the 
sexes.  This  is  identieid,  or  perfectly  agrees  with  tho  doctrine  of  the 
Brahmins,  (p.  47,)  yet  the  worship  of  tluk  god,  iiko  that  of  Brahma  in 
India,  gradually  died  away,  and  he  bonaured  but  one  temple,  which  was 
in  Memphis.  (52.)  The  solitary  fane  in  honour  of  the  supreme  God  exists 
likewise  in  Hindustan.  {Todd.  Annikl.  of  Biijart,  1.  p.  771.)  The  primi- 
tive conception  which  the  Hindus  had  framed  of  the  divinity,  we  may 
Dollect  from  a  sublime  hymn  in  the  Lajus-Veda,  "  in  which  a  yearning 
to  inculcate  the  unity  of  God  k  dearly  distinjnilBhable,  in  the  midst  of 
ideas  of  a  pantheistical  tendency."  (Hmdoos.  1.  p.  146.)  "  Fire  is  that 
original  cuiuse;  the  sun  is  thai;  so  is  air;  ao  is  the  moon;  such,  too,  is 
that  pure  Brahmin,  and  those  waters,  and  that  lord  of  crBotures.  Mo- 
toentii,  and  other  measures  of  time,  proceeded  from  the  effulgent  person, 
whom  none  can  apprehend  as  an  object  of  perception,  above,  around,  or 
in  the  midst.  Of  lum  whose  glory  is  so  great  there  is  no  image ;  he  it  is 
who  is  celebrated  in  various  holy  strains.  Even  he  is  the  God,  who 
pervades  all  regions ;  be  is  the  first-bom ;  it  ia  he  who  is  in  the  womb  j 
he  who  is  born  ;  and  he  who  will  he  produced  :  be  severally  and  imivei^ 
sally  remains  with  »1!  persons.  He,  prior  to  whom  nothing  was  bom, 
and  who  lieeame  all  things ;  himself  the  lord  of  creatures  with  a  body 
composed  of  sixteen  members,  being  delighted  hy  creation,  produced  the 
three  luminaries,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  lire.  To  what  God  should  we 
o^fer  oblations,  but  to  him  who  mode  the  fluid  sky  and  solid  earth ; 
who  iixed  the  solar  orb  and  celestial  abode  t  and  who  formed  drops 
of  rain  in  the  atmosphoro  ?  To  what  God  should  w^  vi^^  ^J^^b*- 
tion,  but  to  him  whom  heaven  and  earth  meuta^i^  (sfiTAiswv^fcA.^  ^\\"C^«a 
they  are  stren/jtftened  and  enibeUishort  by  oKerViViB,  a.i»i  '^viocavcia^w^ 
by  the  gun  rising  above  them  ?     Tbe  wiaa  mm  viaviB  ^3oa^•  \BL-ji*«i"*"*^ 
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tion,  or  thonght,  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards,  and  parings 
of  our  nails. 

Secondly,  sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  sach  as  we 
find  ourselves  to  be,  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  hereafter 
call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings ;  which  to  our  present 
purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are  perhaps  better  terms  than 
material  and  inunateiial 

10.  Incogitative  Bexnga  cmmot  produce  a  eogUative. — I^ 
then,  there  must  be  something  eternal,  let  us  see  what  sort 
of  being  it  must  be.  And  to  that  it  is  very  obvioos  to 
reason,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  cogitative  being.  For 
it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  that  ever  bare  incogitative 
matter  shoidd  produce  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  as  that 
nothing  should  of  itself  produce  matter.  Let  us  suppose  any 
parcel  of  matter  eternal — great  or  small — we  shall  find  it^  in 
itself  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  example:  let  ns  sup- 
pose the  matter  of  the  next  pebble  we  meet  with  eternal, 
closely  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at  rest  together;  if  there 
were  no  other  being  in  the  world,  must  it  not  eternally  re- 
main 80 — a  dead  inactive  lump  t  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  it 
can  add  motion  to  itself — ^berng  purely  matter — or  produce 
anything)  Matter,  then,  by  its  own  strength,  cannot  pro- 
duce in  itself  so  much  as  motion :  the  motion  it  has  must 
also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  be  produced,  and  added  to 
matter  by  some  other  being  more  powerful  than  natter; 
matter,  as  is  evident,  having  not  power  to  produce  motion 
in  itsel£  But  let  us  suppose  motion  eternal  too :  yet  matter 
— incogitative  matter  and  motion — whatever  changes  it  might 
produce  of  figure  and  bulk,  could  never  produce  thonght: 
knowledge  will  still  be  as  far  beyond  the  power  of  motion 
and  matter  to  produce,  as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of 
nothing  or  nonentity  to  produce.  And  I  appeal  to  every 
one's  own  thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as   easily  conceive 

'  Bong  in  whom  the  universe  perpetoaJly  exists,  resting  on  that  sole  sup- 
port. In  him  this  world  is  absorbed ;  from  him  it  comes ;  in  creatures 
he  ia  twined  and  wove  with  various  forms  of  existence.  Let  the  wise 
man  who  ia  conversant  with  the  import  of  revelation,  promptly  celebrate 
that  immortal  Being,  the  mysteriously  existing  and  various  abode :  he 
who  knows  its  three  states,  (its  creation,  continuance,  and  destruction,) 
which  are  involved  in  mystery,  is  father  of  the  father.  That  Brahma 
ID  whom  the  goda  attain  immortality,  while  they  abide  in  the  third  or 
cdeetial  region,  is  our  venerable  parent,  mv&  V)k»  fvm&wMA  -«%«& 
gorenoB  all  wotMm.  "  (Asiatic  Eeaearches,  Vlll.  VV-  4SV— «a-V-"Sio. 
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matter  produced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by 
pure  matter,  when,  before,  there  was  no  such  tiling  aa 
thought  or  an  intelligent,  being  existing^  Divide  matter 
into  aa  many  parts  as  you  will,  (whitih  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
a  sort  of  spirituahziag,  or  making  a  thinking  tiling  of  it,) 
vary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it  as  much  aa  you  please — a 
globe,  cubei  cone,  prismj  cylinder,  &a.,  whose  diameters  are 
but  100,000th  part  of  a  gry,*  ■will  operate  no  otherwiae  upon 
other  bodies  of  iiroportionable  bulk,  than  those  of  an  inch 
or  foot  diameter ;  and  you  may  as  rationally  expect  to  pro- 
duce  sense,  thought,  and  knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in  ■ 
a  certain  figure  and  motion,  gross  particles  of  matter,  as  by  ■ 
those  that  iiro  the  very  minutest  that  do  anywhere  exist. 
They  knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  another,  just  aa  the  greater 
do,  and  that  is  all  they  raui  do.  So  that,  if  wo  will  suppoae 
nothing  firat  or  etemfll,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we 
suppose  bara  matter  without  motion,  eternal;  motion  can 
uever  begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion 
first,  or  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  matter,  either  with  or  without 
motion,  could  have  originally  in  and  from  itself  sense,  per- 
ception, and  knowledge  ;  as  ia  evident  from  hence,  that  then 
sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  must  be  a  property  eter- 
nally inseparable  from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not 
to  add,  that,  though  our  general  or  specific  conception  of 
matter  makes  us  speak  of  it  aa  one  thing,  yet  really  all 
matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  tjiere  any  such 
thing  existing  as  one  material  being,  or  one  single  body  that 
we  know  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore,  if  matter  were  the 
eternal  firat  cogitative  being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal, 
infinite,  cogitative  being,  but  an  infinite  number  of  eternal, 
finite,  cogitative  beings,  independent  one  of  another,  of  li- 
mited force,  and  distinct  thoughts,  which  could  never  pro-  ■ 
duce  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  found     I 

A  gry  U  onO' tenth  of  a.  line,  b.  Un^  one- tenth  of  an  inch,  an  incb 
onfl-teatU  of  A  philoBophiGa.1  foot^  &  philosophicfd  foot  one-thini  of  a 
pendaluiu,  whoBe  diadroniB,  in  the  latitude  of  forty- fife  degrees,  are 
each  equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  one-eixtieth  of  a  minute.  I  have 
affectedly  niade  use  of  this  raeaaure  here,  and  the  parts  of  it,  ntider  a 
decimal  division,  with  niimea  to  them  ;  because  I  think  it  woiikt  tm  ol 
general  couvenieiice  tlmt  this  should  be  tUe  c(immoi\  TS<i.<i3aKvx'c«'\&.'0Ei& 
tsonuuoBwadtb  of  Setten. 
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in  nature.  Since,  therefore,  whatsoever  is  the  first  eternal 
being  must  necesauily  be  (x^tative;  and  whatsoever  ia  fint 
of  all  things  must  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actnallr 
have,  at  least,  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exist; 
nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath 
not  either  actually  in  itself,  or,  at  least,  in  a  higher  degree; 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  first  eternal  being  cannoi  be 
matter. 

11.  Therefore,  there  has  been  an  eternal  Wiidotn. — I^  there- 
fore, it  be  evident  that  something  necessarily  must  exist  fimm 
eternity,  it  is  also  as  evident  that  that  something  must  neoes- 
sarily  be  a  cogitative  being :  for  it  is  as  impossible  that  in- 
cogitative  matter  should  produce  a  cogitative  beings  as  that 
nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all  being  ^ould  produce  a  posi- 
tive being  or  matter. 

12.  Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an 
eternal  mind  does  sufficiently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  since  it  will  hence  follow,  that  all  other  knowing  beingi 
that  have  a  beginning  must  depend  on  him,  and  have  no 
other  ways  of  kjiowledge  or  extent  of  power  than  what  he 
gives  them ;  and  therefore,  if  he  made  those^  he  made  also 
the  less  excellent  pieces  of  this  universe,  all  inanimate  beingB^ 
whereby  his  omniscience,  power,  and  providence  will  be  esta- 
blished, and  all  his  other  attributes  necessarily  follow :  yet^ 
to  clear  up  this  a  little  further,  we  will  see  what  doubts  can 
be  raised  against  it. 

13.  WTi^her  materiai  or  no. — First,  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said,  that,  though  it  be  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make 
it,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  being;  and  that  being  most 
also  be  knowing :  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  thinVing 
being  may  also  be  material  Let  it  be  so :  it  equally  still 
follows  that  there  is  a  Qod.  For  if  there  be  an  eternal, 
omniscient)  omnipotent  being,  it  is  certain  tha1>  there  is  a 
God,  whetJxer  you  imagine  i£at  being  to  be  material  or  na 
But  herein,  I  suppose,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that 
supposition :  there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonstration, 
that  there  is  an  eternal  knowing  being,  men  devoted  to 
matter  would  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing 
being  is  material ;  and  then,  letting  slide  out  of  their  minds; 
or  tiie  diBOoarad,  the  demonstration  whereby  an  eternal  know- 
it^  i6ea^  iras  proved  necessarily  to  exiiA.,'wo\iiVd.8s^<&«U.tohe 
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matter,  and  ho  deny  a  God — that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative 
being;  wliei-eby  they  are  so  far  from  establishing,  that  they 
destroy  their  own  hypothesis.  For  if  there  can  be,  in  their 
opinion,  eternal  matter,  without  aiiy  eternal  cogitative  being, 
they  manifestly  separate  matter  and  thinking,  and  supjKiae 
no  necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so 
establish  the  necessity  of  an  eternal  spirit,  but  not  of  matter  j 
since  it  has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative 
being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now,  if  thinking  and 
matter  may  be  separated,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  will 
not  follow  from  the  eternal  existenoe  of  a  cogitative  beings 
and  they  suppose  it  to  no  porpoae. 

14,  Ji'oC  nmteritd,  I.  Because  miery  Particle  qf  Matter  ienot 
cogitcUive. — But  now  let  us  suppose  that  can  satisfy  them- 
selves or  others,  that  this  eternal  thinking  being  is  material 

First,  I  would  aak  them,  whether  they  imagiiie  that  all 
matter — every  particle  of  matter- — ^thinks?  This,  I  suppose, 
they  will  scarce  say;  since  then  thene  would  be  as  many 
eternal  thinking  beings  as  there  are  particles  of  matter,  and  so 
an  infinity  of  gods.  And  yet,  if  they  will  not  allow  matter 
as  matter — that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be  as  well 
cogitative  as  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard  a  task  to  make 
out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogitative  being  out  of  incogi- 
tative  particles,  as  ati  extended  being  out  of  unextended 
parts,  if  I  may  so  speaL 

15.  II.  0ns  Pmriide  alone  of  Matter  ciinnoi  be  cogitative. — 
Secondly,  If  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask,  Wbether     _ 
it  be  only  one  atom  that   does  sol     This  has   as  many    ■ 
absurdities  as  the  other;  for  then  this  atom  of  matter  must     ■ 
bo  alone  eternal  or  not.     If  this  alone  be  eternal,  then  this 
alonci  by  its  powerful  thought  or  will,  made  all  the  rest  of     ■ 
matter.     And  so  we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  power-    I 
fill  thought,  which  is  that  the  materialists  utick  at ;  for  if 
they  suppoiie  one  single  thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all 
the  rest  of  matter,  they  cannot  ascribe  that  pre-eminency  to 
it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  thinking,  the  only 
supposed  difference.     But  allo-w  it  to  be  by  some  other  way, 
whidi  is  above  our  conception,  it  must  still  be  creation,  and 
these  men  must  gi?e  up  their  great  maxim,  "  Ebt  niliila  iu.1 
fit."     If  it  be  said,  that  all  the  rest  oi  ■iaB.l\«t  ar  wijiB&j 
eternal  ad  that  thinking  atom,  it  will  \»e  to  aa^j  B.Tv'j^iJKisv^  ^S' 
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pleasure,  thongh  ever  ho  absurd :  for  to  suppose  all  i 
eternal,  and  yet  one  small  particle  in  knowledge  and  power 
infinitely  above  all  the  rest,  is  without  any  the  least  appear 
ance  of  reason  to  frame  an  hypothesis.  £veiy  partide  of 
matter,  as  matter,  is  capable  of  all  the  same  figures  and 
motions  of  any  other;  and  I  challenge  any  one^  in  his 
thoughts,  to  add  anything  else  to  one  above  another. 

16.  III.  A  System  qf  inoogitative  McUter  carmat  be  eogi- 
tative. — If,  then,  neithei*  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this 
eternal  thinking  being;  nor  M.  matter,  as  matter,  L  &,  eveiy 
particle  of  matter,  can  be  it;  it  only  remains,  that  it  ia  some 
certain  system  of  matter  dtdy  put  together,  that  is  this 
thiaking  eternal  being.  This  is  that  which,  I  imagiiie^  is 
that  notion  which  men  are  aptest  to  have  of  Qod;  who 
would  have  him  a  material  bemg,  as  most  readily  Boggeeted 
to  them  by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of  themadves, 
and  other  men,  which  they  take  to  be  material  tbiwHng 
beings.  But  this  imagination,  however  more  natural,  is  no 
less  absurd  than  the  other :  for  to  suppose  the  eternal  think- 
ing being  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  composition  of  particles 
of  matter,  each  whereof  is  cogitative,  is  to  ascribe  all  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  being  only  to  the 
juxta-position  of  parts;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of  matter,  however  put 
together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to  them,  bnt  a 
new  relation  of  position,  which  it  is  impossible  should  give 
thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 

17.  Whether  in  Motion  or  at  Beit. — Bat  further:  this  cor- 
poreal system  either  has  all  its  parts  at  rest,  or  it  is  a  certain 
motion  of  the  parts  wherein  its  thinking  consists.  If  it  be 
perfectly  at  rest,  it  is  but  one  lump,  and  so  can  have  no 
privileges  above  one  atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  thinking 
depends,  all  the  thoughts  there  must  be  unavoidably  acci- 
dental and  limited ;  since  all  the  particles  that  by  motion 
cause  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itself  without  any 
thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  motions,  much  less  be  rwa- 
lated  by  the  thought  of  the  whole :  since  that  thought  is 
not  the  cause  of  motion,  (for  then  it  must  be  antecedoit  to 
it,  and  so  without  it,)  but  the  consequence  of  it,  whereby 
freedom,  power,  cboice,  and  all  ratiiOTiai  aavi  '«\si&  ikiaking 
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or  acting,  will  be  quite  token  away  r  so  that  snct  a  thinking 
being  will  be  oo  better  nor  wiser  than  pure  blind  matter; 
since   to  resolve  all  into  the  accidental  unguided  motions 
of  blind  matter,  or   into  thought  depending  on  unguided 
motions  of  blind  matter,  is  the  same  thing :  not  to  mention 
the  narrowness  of  such  thoiighta  and  knowledge  that  must    _ 
depend  on  tha  motion  of  euch  parts.     But  there  needs  no  ■ 
©numeration  of  any  more  absurdities  and  impossibilities  in   ■ 
this  hypothesis  (however  ftdl  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before 
mentioiied ;    since,  let  this  thinking  system  he  all  or  a  part 
of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
particile  should  either  know  its  own  or  the  motion  of  any 
other  particle,  or  the  whole   know  the  motion  of  every  par- 
ticle ;  and  so  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or  motions,  or  indeed 
liaTe  any  thought  resulting  from  such  motion. 

18.  Matter  not  eo-^rncd  MJit/t  an  eternal  Mind, — Others 
would  have  matter  to  be  eternal,  notwithstanding  that  they 
allow  an  eternal,  cogitative,  immattirial  being.  This,  though 
it  take  not  away  the  being  of  a  Ood,  yet,  since  it  denies  one 
and  the  first  great  piece  of  his  workmanship,  the  creation, 
let  U3  consider  it  a  little,  JVlattcr  mnst  he  allowed  eternal :  _ 
whyl  because  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  B 
of  nothing;  why  do  you  not  also  think  yourself  eternal  I  ■ 
You  will  answer,  perhaps,  because,  about  twenty  or  forty 
years  since,  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  ask  you,  what 
that  you  is  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  scarce  tell  me. 
The  matter  whereof  you  are  made  began  not  then  to  he;  for 
if  it  did,  then  it  ia  not  eternal:  but  it  began  to  be  piit  to- 
gether in  such  a  fashion  and  firame  as  makes  up  your  body; 
but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that 
thinking  thing  you  are;  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one 
who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  being,  but  would 
have  unthinking  matter  eternal  too;)  thei-ftore,  when  did 
that  thinidug  thing  begin  to  be?  If  it  did  never  begin  to 
be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinking  thing  flroni  eter- 
nity; the  absurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet 
with  one  who  is  so  void  of  understanding  as  to  own  it.  If, 
therefore,  you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  must  be,)  why  _ 
also  can  you  not  allow  it  possible  fot  a  tiia,teTOjL\)fc\B%\Ki\«s' 
made  oat  of  uothing  by  an  e<jual  Tj>o'weT,'V(\it  \)ciaXi"^ci>a.^*K^'* 
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the  experience  of  the  one  in  view,  and  not  of  the  othert 
though  when  veil  considered,  creation  of  a  spirit  will  he 
found  to  require  no  less  power  than  the  creation  of  matter. 
Naj,  possibly,  if  we  woTild  emancipate  ouiselTes  fiom  vnlgir 
notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts  as  £ur  as  they  would  readi, 
to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to 
aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception  how  matter  mi(^t 
at  first  be  made,  and  begin  to  exist  by  the  power  of  that 
eternal  first  being :  but  to  give  b^;inuing  and  being  to  a 
spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  oin> 
nipotent  power.  But,  this  being  what  would  perhi^  kad 
us  too  fax  from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now 
in  the  world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate 
so  far  from  them;  or  to  inquire,  so  &r  as  grammar  itself 
would  authorize,  if  the  common  settled  opinion  opposeB  it: 
especially  in  this  place,  where  the  received  doctrine  serves 
well  enough  to  our  present  purpose,  and  leaves  this  past 
doubt,  that  the  creation  or  b^inning  of  any  one  sabstanoe 
out  of  nothing  being  once  admitted,  the  creation  of  all 
other  but  the  Creator  himself,  may,  with  the  same  ease^  be 
supposed. 

1 9.  But  you  will  say,  Is  it  not  impossible  to  admit  of 
the  TnnUng  anything  out  of  nothing,  since  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly conceive  it?  I  answer,  Ko:  1.  Because  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  being,  becaiise  we 
cannot  comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not  deny  other 
efiects  upon  this  ground,  because  we  cannot  possibly  conceive 
the  manner  of  tiieir  production.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
anything  but  impulse  of  body  can  move  body;  and  yet  that 
is  not  a  reason  sufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  possible,*  against 
the  constant  experience  we  have  of  it  in  ourselves,  in  all 
our  voluntary  motions,  which  are  produced  in  us  only  by 
the  free  action  or  thought  of  our  own  minds;  and  are  not, 
nor  can  he,  the  effects  of  the  impulse  or  determination  of 
the  motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  own  bodies;  for 
then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to  alter  it.  For 
example :  my  right  hand  writes,  whilst  my  left  hand  is  still: 
what  causes  rest  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other)  Nothing 
but  my  will — a  thought  of  my  mind;  my  thought  only 

'Sola  the  toh  1714.    But  in  the  modem  editions  it  is  usually  printed 
"  deny  it  impomhle."    (See  following  page.')— EiD. 
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changing,  the  right  liand  rests,  and  the  left  hand  moves. 
This  IB  matter  of  fact,  ■whicli  cannot  be  denied ;  explain 
this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next  step  Tdll 
be  to  understand  creation.  Por  the  giving  a  new  deter- 
mination to  the  motioa  of  the  animal  spirits  (which  some 
make  use  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion)  clears  not  the 
difficulty  one  jot :  to  alter  the  detenniuation  of  motion,  being 
in  this  <3tse  no  e^ier  nor  less,  than  to  give  motion  itself; 
since  the  new  determination  given  to  the  animal  spirits 
must  be  either  immediately  by  thought,  or  by  some  other 
body  put  in  their  way  by  thought,  whicji  was  not  in  their 
way  before,  and  so  must  owe  its  motion  to  thought :  either 
of  which  leaves  volimtary  motion  as  unintelligible  aa  it  was 
befoi*.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  an  overvaluing  onrselvea  to 
reduce  all  to  the  narrow  meaeure  of  our  capacities;  and  to 
conclude  all  things  impossible  to  be  done,  whose  manner  of 
doing  exceeds  our  comprehension,  This  is  to  make  our 
oomprehension  infinite,  or  God  finite,  when  what  we  can  do 
is  limited  to  what  we  cd,n  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not 
uadetstand  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind — that 
thinldng  thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange  that  you 
cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that  eternal  infinite 
mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,* 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE  EXISTEKCE  OF  OTHER  THIKOS. 

1.  It  is  to  be  Jiad  ojdy  by  Sensation. — The  knowledge  of 
our  own  being  we  hare  by  intuition.  The  existence  of  a 
God,  reason  clearly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been  shown. 

*  In  the  philtHophioal  ajBtem  of  the  HindcMB,  God  is  regarded  ns  pure 
spirit,  divested  of  all  attributeB.  Matter,  which  cuinprehendB  every- 
thing that  ia  not  God,  is  inert.  Here  are  two  principles  clearly  taught. 
This  Being  is  individuated  in  every  form  of  life,  vegetable  as  well  as 
aninial ;  but  may  also  be  contemplated  tm  dwelling  in  his  own  eternal 
L  solitude.  From  the  union  of  spirit  with  matter  arise  vice  and  misery: 
I     to  disaolve  tliis  union,  and  return  the  divine  particle  tii  its  pujii  source, 

L 
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which  is  to  be  effected  only  by  tompleta  abBtraetJon,  aiwi  perpetual  jue- 
(litation  on  the  Divine  Kature,  is  tJiB  great  business  of  life.     The  Hitx- 
doo  philosophers,   therefore  endeavour,  by  perfoTUiimB  ttie  Tnoa"!.  ^b»As& 
amteritie^  and,   by  annihilating  as  far  lb  poaa\ti\e  a4  wxAx^  -aSBaJsasstsk 
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The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing  ire  can 
have  only  by  sensation :  for  there  being  no  neoeraaiy  con- 
nexion of  real  existence  with  any  idea  a  man  hath,  in  hi< 
memory,  nor  of  any  other  existence  but  that  of  Qod,  irith 
the  existence  of  any  particular  man;  no  particolar  man  can 
know  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  but  only  •yfr«",  >iy~ 
:  actual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itself  perceiyedj^jl^^ 
For  the  having  the  idea  of  anything  in  our  mind,  no  more 
proves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  pictoie  of  a 
man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a 
dream  make  thereby  a  true  history. 

2.  Intkmce :  WlUteneas  of  this  Paper. — It  is  therefbre  the 
actual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without  that  gives  us  notice  of 
the  existence  of  other  things,  and  makes  ub  know  that  some- 
thing doth  exist  at  that  time  without  us,  which  causea  that 
idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  oonaidar 
how  it  does  it :  for  it  takes  not  fix>m  the  certainty  of  onr 
senses,  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  ]aaaw  not 
the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced :  v.  g.,  wlulrt  I  write 
this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  pro- 
duced in  my  mind,  which,  whatever  object  cauaei^  I  call 
white ;  by  which  I  know  that  that  quality  or  acdd^t  (L  e., 
whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And  oi 
this  the  greatest  assurance  T  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which 
my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which 
are  the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this  thing,  whose  testimony 
I  hare  reason  to  rely  on  as  so  certain,  that  I  can  no  more 
doubt,  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black,  and 
that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me, 
than  that  T  write  or  move  my  hand :  which  is  a  certaiaty  as 
great  as  human  nature  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  existence 
of  anything,  but  a  man's  self  alone,  and  of  God. 

3.  This,  though  not  so  certain  as  Demonstration,  yet  may  he 
caUtd  Knowledge,  amd  proves  the  Existence  of  Thmgs  wiAmtl 
us. — The  notice  we  have  b^  our  senses  oi  the  existing  of 

and  deeirea,  to  elevate  themselTes  to  thst  apiritual  life,  or  abeotption, 
in  the  Deity,  in  which  they  expect  to  be  plunged  after  death,  and  lost 
in  inefiable  beatitude,  as  the  air  contained  in  a  veggel  mingles,  whoi  this 
yeasel  a  broken,  with  the  great  body  of  atmospheric  air,  or  as  a  drop  is 
imt  in  the  ooean.     (Ward.  pref<  p.  20^21.)— Ed. 
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things  witbont  us,  though  it  be  not  altogiether  so  certain  as 
oar  JBtnitiTe  knowledge,  or  the  deductions  of  our  reiison, 
employed  about  the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds;  yet 
it  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  we 
joereuade  ouraelvea  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform  us  Viglit 
jsonoemmg'tlie  existence  of  those  objects  that  affect  them,  it 
cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence;  for  I  think 
nohody  can,  in  earnest,  be  so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain  of 
the  existence  of  those  things  w^hioh  he  sees  atid  feels.  At 
least,  he  that  can  doubt  so  far,  (whatever  he  may  have  with 
hia  own  thoughts,)  will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me ; 
since  he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  anything  contrary  to  hia 
own  opinion.  As  to  myself,  I  tliink  God  luis  given  me  assu- 
ranee  enough,  of  the  existence  of  things  without  me;  since,  ■ 
by  their  different  ap]:)lication,  I  can  produce  iu  myself  both  ■ 
pleasure  ajid  pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my 
present  state.  This  is  certainj  the  confidence  that  onr  facul- 
tiea  do  not  heremT  deceive  us,  is  the  greate^st  assurance  we  are  ^. 
"capable  of  concerning  the  existence  of  material  beings.  Foi  ■ 
"we  cannot  act  anything  but  by  our  faculties ;  nor  talk  of  know-  I 
ledge  itself,  but  by  the  helps  of  those  faculties  which  are 
fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.  But  besides 
the  assurance  we  have  from  our  senses  themselves,  that  they 
do  not  err  in  "the  information  they  give  us  of  the  existence 
"oT  things  without  us,  when  they  are  affected  by  them,  we 
"m^  fiirUier  confirmed  in  this  assurance  by  other  concurrent 
reasons, 

4.  I.  Beeavm  we  cemnot  have  tlietn  but  bi/  the  Irdet  of  the 
Senses. — First,  It  is  plain  those  perceptions  are  produced  in 
lis  by  exterior  causes  affecting  our  senses ;  because  those  that     _ 
want  the  organs  of  any  sense,  never  can  have  the  ideas  be-     ■ 
longing  to  tliat  sense  produced  in  their  minds.     This  is  too     ■ 
evident  to  be  doubted:    and   therefore  we  cannot  but  be 
assured  that  they  come  in  by  the  organs  of  that  sense,  and 
no  other  way.     The  organs  themselves,  it  is  plain,  do  not 
produce  them;  for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark  would 
produce  colours,  and  his  nose  smell  roses  in  the  winter ;  but 
we  see  nobody  gets  the  relish  of  a  pineapple,  tiU  he  goes  to 
the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tastes  it,* 

•  It  woaid  seem  from  thk,  that  the  pineapple  ^inA.  uiA  \)o«^v^3e>SB.\»^ 
daoed  into  Europe.  — £n. 
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5.  II.  Because  an  Idea  from  actual  SeiuaUon,  and  anoAer 
from  Memory,  are  very  dittinct  Pareeptiimt. — Secondly,  Be- 
cause sometimes  I  find,  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  those 
ideas  produced  in  my  mind.  For  though,  when  my  eyes  are 
shut,  or  windows  &st,  I  can  at  pleasure  lecal  to  my  mind 
the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  sun,  which  former  sensations  had 
lodged  in  my  memory;  so  I  can  at  pleasure  lay  by  that 
idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or 
taste  of  Hugar.  But,  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the 
sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  snn  then 
produces  in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  be- 
tween the  ideas  laid  up  in  my  memory,  (over  which,  if  they 
were  there  only,  I  should  have  constantly  the  same  power  to 
dispose  of  them,  and  lay  them  by  at  pleasure,)  and  those 
which  force  themselves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having. 
And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  some  exterior  cause,  and  the 
brisk  acting  of  some  objects  without  me,  whose  efficacy  I 
cannot  resist,  that  produces  those  ideas  in  my  mind,  wheuier 
I  will  or  no.  Besides,  there  is  nobody  who  doth  not  per- 
ceive the  difference  in  himself  between  contemplating  the 
sun,  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and  actually. 
looking  upon  it :  of  which  two,  his  perception  is  so  distinct 
that  few  of  his  ideas  are  more  distinguishable  one  bora,  so- 
other. And  therefore  he  hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they 
are  not  both  memory,  or  the  actions  of  his  mind,  and  fimcies 
only  within  him;  but  that  actual  seeing  hath  a  cause 
without. 

6.  III.  Pleaswre  or  Pain  which  accompanies  afUmaZ  Sensa- 
tion, accompcmies  not  ^  returning  of  those  Ideas  toithotit  the 
external  Objects. — Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  those 
ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  pain,  which  afterwards  we 
remember  without  the  least  offence.  Thus,  the  pain  of  heat 
or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  minds,  gives  us 
no  disturbance;  which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublesome,  and 
is  again,  when  actually  repeated ;  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
disorder  the  external  object  causes  in  our  bodies  when  applied 
to  it.  And  we  remember  the  pains  of*  hunger,  thirst,  or  the 
headache,  without  any  pain  at  all;  which  would  either  never 
disturb  us,  or  else  constantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we  thought 
of  Jt,   were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  floating  in  our 

miadsj  and  appearances  entertain'mg  o\kx  feiuciea,  '^>i)b»>M\.  >iQ& 
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real  existence  of  things  affecting  ua  from  abroad.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  pleasure,  accnropanying  several  actual  sensa- 
t>ions:  and  though  mathematical  demonstrationE  depend  not 
upon  sense,  yet  the  examining  them  by  diagrams  gives  great 
credit  to  the  evidence  of  our  eight,  and  seems  to  give  it  a 
certainty  approaching  to  that  of  demonstration  itsdf  For 
it  would  be  very  straDge,  that  a  man  should  allow  it  for  an 
undeniable  tnith,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure,  which  he  mea- 
sure by  Yitms  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be  bigger 
one  than  the  other,  aad  yet  doubt  of  the  existence  of  those 
lines  and  angles,  which  by  looking  on  he  makes  uae  of  to 
meaaure  that  by, 

T.  IT.  Our  SenMi  assist  OTie  another'*  Testimony  of  tkr, 
Mxigienm  qfoviward  Things. — Fourthly,  Our  senses  in  many 
caaea  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's  report,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  sensible  things  without  ua.  He 
that  sees  a  fire,  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  anything 
more  than  a  hare  fancy,  feel  it  too ;  and  be  convinced,  by 
putting  his  hand  in  it ;  which  certainly  could  never  be  put 
into  such  exquisite  pain  by  a  bare  idea  or  phantom,  unless 
that  the  pain  be  a  fancy  too,  which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the 
bum  ia  well,  by  raising  the  idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himself 
again,  M 

Thus  I  aee,  whilst  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  appear-     1 
ance  of  the  paper,  and  by  designing  the  letters  tell  before* 
band  what  new  idea  it  ahall  exhibit  the  very  next  moment, 
by  barely  cl  rawing  my  pen  over  it ;  which  will  neither  appear     ■ 
(let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will)  if  my  hands  stand  still ;  or     ■ 
though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes  be  shut ;  nor  when  those 
characters  are  once  made  on  the  paper,  can  I  choose  after*     _ 
-wards  but  see  them  as  they  are ;  that  ia,  have  the  ideas  of    ■ 
gach  lettei"s  as  I  have  made.     Whence  it  is  manifest,  that 
they  are  not  barely  the  sport  and  play  of  my  own  imagina- 
tion, when  I  find  that  the  characters  that  were  made  at  the      ■ 
pleasure  of  my  own  thoughts,  do  not  obey  them ;  nor  yet     I 
cease  to  be,  whenever  I  shall  fancy  it;  but  continue  to  affect 
the  sen  sea  constantly  and  regularly,  aeoording  to  the  figures 
I  made  them.     To  which  if  wo  will  add,  that  the  sight  of     M 
those  shall,  from  another  man,  draw  such  sounds  as  I  before-     f 
hand  design  they  shall  stand  for,  there  will  tfc  VlVOlsi  TesiaiWv 
leJi  to  doubt  that  those  worde  I  write  do  reaJij  ^-siaXi'^rvfloKW'** 
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me,  when  they  cause  a  long  senes  of  legnlar  Bounds  to 
affect  my  ears,  which  could  not  he  the  effect  of  my  imagiiuk 
tion,  nor  could  my  memory  retain  them  in  that  order. 

8.  This  Certainty  is  as  great  as  our  Condition  neada. — Biit 
yet,  if  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be  so  sceptical  as  to  distrost 
hia  sensen,  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  see  and  hear,  feel  and  taste^ 
think  and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the  seiiea  and 
deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  whereof  there  is  no 
reality ;  and  therefore  will  question  the  existence  of  all 
things,  or  our  knowledge  of  anything ;  I  must  deaire  him  to 
consider,  that,  if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream  that 
he  makes  the  question,  and  so  it  is  not  much  matter  that  a 
waking  man  should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleases,  he 
may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer,  that  the  certainty 
of  things  existing  in  rerum  natura,  when  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only^  great  as  our  frame  can 
attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs./  For  owe  &cultie8  being 
suited  not  to  the  fiill  extent  of  being,  nor  "to  a  perfect,  deu 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  free  firom  all  doubt  ana 
scruple; /but  to  the  preservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are^  and 
accommSdated  to  the  use  of  life,  they  serve  to  our  putpan 
well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  thow 
things,  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us."  Tor 
he  that  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the 
force  of  its  flame  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will  little  doubt 
that  this  is  something  existing  without  him,  which  does  him 
harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain;  which  is  assurance  enough 
when  no  man  requires  greater  certainty  to  govern  his  actions 
by,  than  what  is  as  certain  as  his  actions  themselves.  And 
if  our  dreamer  pleases  to  try  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a 
glass  furnace  be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowsy 
man's  fancy,  by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may  perhaps  be 
wakened  into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could  wish,  that 
it  is  something  more  than  bare  imagination;  so  that  this  evi> 
dence  is  as  great  as  we  can  desire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as 
our  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  a,  happiness  or  misery ;  beyond  which 
we  have  no  concernment,  either  of  knowing  or  being.  Such 
an  assurance  of  the  existence  of  things  without  us  is  sufUcieut 
to  direct  us  in  the  attaining  the  good  and  avoiding  the  evil 
which  is  caused  by  them,  which  is  the  import  and  concern' 
ment  we  b&ve  of  being  made  acqaaixLted.  "mtib.  tJx«m. 
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2.  Bvt  readtet  rw  further  tftan  aetual  SengtUion, — In  fine, 
then,  when  our  senses  do  actually  convey  into  our  under- 
standings any  idea,  we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  that  there 
doth  something  at  that  time  really  exist  without  ua,  which 
doth  afiect  our  senses,  and  by  them  give  notice  of  itself  to 
anr  apprehensive  fecultiea,  and  actually  produce  that  idea 
"which  we  then  perceive  :  and  "we  cannot  so  far  distiiist  their 
teatimony,  as  to  doubt  that  such  coUections  of  simple  ideaa 
as  we  have  obsen-ed  by  our  ttensca  to  be  united  together,  do 
really  esist  together.  /But  this  knowledge  exteods  as  far  aa 
the  present  testimony  of  our  aensea,  employed  about  particular 
objects  that  do  then  affect  them,  and  no  ftirthery  For  if  I 
saw  such  a  collection  of  iiimple  ideas  aa  is  wont  to  be  called 
man,  existing  together  one  minute  sUiee,  and  am  now  alone, 
I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  of  his  existence  a  minute  since 
■with  his  existence  now;  by  a  thousand  ways  he  may  cease  to 
be,  since  I  had  the  testimony  of  my  senses  for  his  existence. 
And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  man  I  saw  la-st  to-day  is 
now  in  being,  I  can  leaa  be  certain  that  he  is  so  who  hath 
been  longer  removed  from  my  senses,  and  I  have  not  seen 
s&ce  yesterday,  or  since  the  last  year  ;  aud  much  less  can  I 
be  certain  of  the  existence  of  men  that  1  never  saw.  And, 
therefore,  though  it  be  highly  probable  that  millions  of  men 
do  now  exist,  yet,  whilst  I  am  alone  writing  this,  I  have  not 
that  certainty  of  it  which  we  strictly  call  knowledge ;  though 
the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts  me  past  doubt,  and  it  be  rea-  ■ 
souable  tor  me  to  do  several  thiuga  upon  the  confidence  that  I 
there  are  men  (and  men  also  of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom 
I  have  to  do)  now  in  the  world  :  but  thJa  is  but  probabihty, 
not  knowledge. 

10.  FoUt/  to  esqieet  Betnonstration  in  evenjUdng. — Whereby 
yet  we  may  observe  how  foolish  and  vain  a  thing  it  is  for  a     M 
man  of  a  narrow  knowledge,  who  having  reason  given  him  to     | 
juAge  of  the  difTei'oiit  evidence  and  prol^bility  of  things,  and 
to  be  swayed  accordingly  ;  how  vain,  I  say,  it  is  to  expect  de- 
monstration and  certainty  in  things  not  capable  of  it ;  and 
leftifie  assent  to  very  rational  propoaitionB,  and  act  contrary  to 
very  plain  and  clear  truths,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out 
BO  evident,  aa  to  surmount  every  the  least  (J-  >?''&-  'ei.>.Aj  "ssig 
reason,  hut)  pretence  of  doubting,     H.c  "QftaA,  va  fefe  ariivoKTS 
ai&irs  of  Jii'e,  would  ajniit  of  not\ung  Wt  iivwX.  ■■^isoxi.^" 
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monstration,  would  be  sure  of  nothing  in  this  'world,  but  d 
perishing  quickly.  The  wholesomenesB  of  his  meat  or  dnnk 
would  not  give  him  reason  to  venture  on  it :  and  I  would 
fain  know  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  Buoh  groandi^  as  an 
capable  of  no  doubt,  no  objection. 

11.  Patt  Jlxiatence  is  known  hy  Memory. — ^As  when  our 
senses  are  actually  employed  about  any  object,  we  do  knov 
that  it  does  exist ;  so  by  our  memory  we  may  be  aaaond, 
that  heretofore  thuigs  that  affected  our  senses  have  existed. 
And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  past  existenoe  of  seivenl 
things,  whereof  our  senses  having  informed  us,  our  memones 
still  retain  the  ideas ;  and  of  this  we  are  past  all  doubt,  ao 
long  as  we  remember  welL  i  But  this  knowledge  aJso  readiet 
no  further  than  our  senses  have  formerly  assured  na^  Ihra, 
seeing  water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  unquestionable  ^nth  to 
me  ^at  water  doth  exist;  and  remembering  that 'HE  saw  it 
yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always  true,  and  as  long  as  my 
memory  retains  it  always  an  undoubted  proposition  to  me^ 
that  water  did  exist  the  10th  of  July,  1688,  as  it  will  abo 
be  equally  true  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  coloun  did 
exist,  which  at  the  same  time  I  saw  upon  a  bubble  of  that 
water;  but,  being  now  quite  out  of  the  sight  both  of  the 
water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me 
that  the  water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  babbles  or 
colours  therein  do  so :  it  being  no  more  necessary  that 
water  should  exist  to-day,  because  it  existed  yesterday,  than 
that  the  colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day,  because  they  existed 
yesterday;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probabk^ 
because  water  hath  been  observed  to  continue  long  in  exist- 
ence, but  bubbles,  and  the  colours  on  them,  quickly  cease 
to  be. 

12.  !ne  Existence  of  SpirUa  not  krunmble. — What  ideas  we 
have  of  spirits,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already, 
shown.  /But  though  we  have  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  uid 
know  -we  have  them  there,  the  having  the  ideas  of  spints 
does  not  make  us  know  that  any  such  things  do  exist  with- 
out us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite  spirits,  or  any  other 
^iritual  beings  but  the  eternal  God/  We  have  ground  from 
revelation,  and  several  other  reasons,  to  believe  with  a»- 
sarance  that  there  are  such  creatures:  but  our  senses  not 
beiag  able  to  J^BCoyee  them,  we  want  t^e  mcKna  of  Vxvo.winf^ 
tieir  particalar  existences.     For  we  can  la-o  moT»  ^m.-^  ^aoss, 
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there  are  finite  spirits  really  existing  by  the  idea  we  have  of 
such  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by  the  id«»a  any  one  has  of 
iairies  or  rentaura,  he  can  come  to  know  that  things  answer- 
ing those  ideas  do  really  ejdst. 

jfAnd  therefore  concerning  the  existence  of  finite  spirits,  as 
■well  ati  several  other  things,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  erridence  of  faith  (  but  univeraal,  certain  propositions  con- 
ceraiug  this  matter  are  beyond  our  i"each.  For  however  true 
it  may  be — v,  g.,  that  all  the  inteEigent  spirits  that  God 
ever  created,  do  still  exist :  yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of 
our  certain  knowledge.  These  and  the  like  propositions  we 
may  assent  to,  as  highly  probable^  but  are  not,  1  fear,  in  this 
state  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not,  then,  to  put  others 
upon  demonstrating,  nor  ourselves  upon  search  of  universal 
certainty  in  aJl  those  matters,  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of 
any  other  knowledge,  but  what  our  senses  give  us  in  this  or.  ■ 
that  particular,  ■ 

13.  FarticvIfH'  Priy)oaitio)ig  eoneeming  EmMence  are  know- 
able. — By  which  it  appears  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  pro- 
positions. 1.  There  is  one  sort  of  propositions  concerning 
the  existence  of  anything  answerable  to  such  an  idea :  as 
having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phoenix,  motion,  or  an  angel, 
in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natural  intjuiry  is,  whether  such  a 
thing  does  anywhere  exist  1  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of 
particulars.  No  existence  of  anything  without  us,  but  only 
of  God,  can  certainly  be  known  further  than  our  senses  in- 
form us.  2,  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  wherein  ia 
expressed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  <mt  abstract 
ideas,  and  their  dependence  on  one  another.  Such  propo- 
sitions may  be  universal  and  certain.  So,  having  the  idea  of 
God  and  m^lf,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure 
that  Grod  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me :  and  this  propo- 
sition will  be  certain,  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have 
made  an  abstract  idea  of  such  a  species,  whereof  I  am  one 
particular.  But  yet  this  proposition,  how  certain  soever, 
that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  God,  proves  not  to  me  the 
existence  of  men  in  the  world,  but  wiU  be  tme  of  aU  such 
creatures,  whenever  they  do  exist :  which  certainty  of  such 
gsnenJ  propositions  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment to  be  discovered  in  those  abstract  ideas. 

14.  And  ff«neral  Frop<mtwm  cffrtcemmg  dbatrewt  Ideua- — 
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In  the  former  case,  our  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  things  producing  ideas  in  otir  minds  by  onr 
senses :  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  conseqaeiioe  of  tiw 
ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds  pro- 
ducing there  general  certain  propositions.  Many  of  these  are 
called  Kteme  veritates,  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  so;  not 
from  being  written  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  propositions  in  any  one's 
mind,  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  sepa- 
rated them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  whereaoerer  we 
can  suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  iti^  endowed  with  sudi 
fiusultiea,  and  thereby  furnished  with  such  ideas  as  we  haTe, 
we  must  conclude,  be  must  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain 
propositions  that  will  arise  from  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  firoph 
sitions  are  therefore  called  eternal  truths,  not  because  they 
are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to 
the  understanding,  that  at  any  time  makes  them;  nor  becnw 
they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patteims  that  an 
anywhere  out  of  the  mind,  and  existed  before;  bat  beoanse 
being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas,  so  as  to  be  tme^  they 
will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any 
time  past  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always 
actually  be  true.  For  names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpe- 
tually for  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  ideas  having  immo- 
tably  the  same  habitudes  one  to  another;  propositions  con> 
ceming  any  abstract  ideas  that  are  once  true  must  needs  be 
eternal  verities. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OP  THK  IMPKOVEMENT  OF  OUK  KlfOWLEDGB. 

1.  Knowledge  is  not  from  Haamma. — It  having  been  the 
common  received  opinion  amongst  men  of  letters,  that  nift-ginw 
were  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge;  and  that  the  sdenoes 
were  each  of  them  built  upon  certain  pnecognita,  from  wheooe 
the  understanding  was  to  take  its  rise,  and  by  which  it  was 
to  conduct  itself  in  its  inquiries  into  the  matters  belongiiig 
to  tiiat  Bcience,  the  beaten  road  of  the  schools  has  been  to 
Jajr  down  in  the  beginning  one  or  more  g,enenJi  'gic>'^u%'j(kiQ& 
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'as  foimdationa  whereon  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to 
be  bad  of  that  subject.  These  dootrmes,  thus  laid  down  for 
foimdatioua  of  any  science,  were  called  principles,  as  the  be- 
ginnings from  which  we  muat  set  out,  and  look  no  further 
backwards  in  our  inquiries,  as  we  liave  already  observed. 

2.  (Tlw  Occcmon  of  tliat  Opinion. J -^One  thing  which 
might  probably  give  an  ocoaaion  to  this  way  of  proceediug  in 
other  sciences,  wfta  (as  I  suppose)  the  goctd  snccess  it  seemed 
to  have  in  mathematics,  wherein  men,  being  observed  to 
attain  a  great  certainty  of  knowledge,  those  sciencea  came 
by  pre-eminence  to  be  called  Maeij^ara,  and  \iilSri<nc,  learning, 
or  things  learned,  thoroughly  learned,  as  having  of  all  others 
the  greatest  certainty,  clearness,  and  evidence  in  them, 

3.  Eut/rcnn  the  eompariwf  clear  and  dUiinef  Ideas. — But 
if  any  one  wiU  consider,  he  will  (I  guess)  find  that  the  great 
advancement  and  certainty  of  real  knowledge  which  men 
arrived  to  in  these  sciences,  •wan  not  owing  to  the  influence 
of  these  principles,  nor  derived  from  any  peculiar  advantage 
they  received  from  two  or  three  general  maxims,  laid  down 
in  the  beginning;  but  Irom  the  clear,  distinct,  complete  ideas 
their  thoughts  were  employed  about,  and  the  relation  of 
equality  and  excess  so  clear  between  some  of  them,  that  they 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  l>y  that  a  way  to  discover 
it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  those  maxims.  For  I 
aak,  is  it  not  possible  for  a  young  lad  to  know  that  hia  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of  this 
axiom,  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  nor  be  assured 
of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  1  Or  cannot  a  coimtry 
wench  know  that,  having  received  a  shilling  from  one  that 
owes  her  three,  and  a  shilling  also  from  another  that  owes 
her  three,  the  remaining  dehtfl  in  each  of  their  hands  are 
equal?  Cannot  she  know  this,  I  say,  unless  she  fetch  the 
certainty  of  it  from  this  maxim,  tliat  if  you  take  equals 
from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals,  a  maxim  which 
possibly  she  never  heard  or  thought  of  1  I  desire  any  one 
to  consider,  from  what  has  been  elsewhere  said,  which  is 
known  first  and  clearest  by  most  people,  the  particular  in- 
stance, or  the  general  nile ;  and  which  it  ia  that  gives  life 
and  birth  to  the  other.  These  general  rules  are  but  the 
comparing  our  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  which  ^.tt 
the  workmanship  of  the  inind,   made,  Mi.4  Ti'axi^cs.  ^«^\m 
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them  for  the  easier  diapatoh  in  its  leaaoninge^  and  dnwing 
into  comprehensive  terms  and  short  rules  its  varioos  and 
multiplied  observations.  But  knowledge  began  in  the  min^ 
and  was  founded  on  particulars ;  though  afterwards^  peihi^ 
no  notice  was  taken  thereof :  it  being  natural  for  the  mind 
(forward  still  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  moat  attentively  to 
]&j  up  those  general  notions,  and  make  the  proper  nae  of 
them,  which  is  to  disburden  the  memory  of  the  cumbersome 
load  of  particulars.  For  I  desire  it  may  be  conaidawd, 
what  more  certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or  any  onei,  that  his 
body,  little  finger,  and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger 
alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the  name  whole^  and 
to  his  little  finger  the  name  part,  than  he  could  have  had 
before;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  his  body  can 
these  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he  could  not  have 
without  themi  Could  he  not  know  that  his  body  WM 
bigger  than  his  little  iinger,  if  his  language  were  yet  so  im- 
perfect, that  he  had  no  such  relative  terms  as  whole  and 
part}  I  ask,  further,  when  he  has  got  these  names^  how 
is  he  more  certain  that  his  body  is  a  whole,  and  his  little 
finger  a  part,  than  he  was  or  might  be  certain  befiire  he 
learnt  those  terms,  that  his  body  was  bigger  than  his  little 
finger?  Any  one  may  as  reasonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his 
little  finger  is  a  part  of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  less  than  his 
body.  And  he  that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  less,  will  as 
certainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part.  So  that  the  Trm-rini, 
the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,  can  never  be  made  use 
of  to  prove  the  little  finger  less  than  the  body,  but  when 
it  is  useless,  by  being  brought  to  convince  one  of  a  truth 
which  he  biows  already.  For  he  that  does  not  certainly 
know  that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  o£ 
matter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will 
never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  these  two  xe- 
lative  terms,  whole  and  part,  make  of  them  what  maxim 
you  please. 

i.  J)cmger<nis  to  build  vpon  preccurioiis  Principles. — ^Bnt 
be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it  will,  whether  it  be  clearer, 
that,  taking  an  inch  from  a  black  line  of  two  inches,  and  an 
inch  firom  a  red  line  of  two  inches,  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that  if  yon  take  equids  from 
equals,  ibe  Jiemainder  \ml  be  equals;  which,  I  say,  of  them 
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two  is  the  clearer  and  &vat  known,  I  lea  to  to  any  one  to 
determine,  it  not  being  material  to  my  present  occasion. 
That  which  I  have  here  to  do,  ia  to  inquire,  whether  if  it 
be  the  readiest  way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general 
maxims,  and  build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  safe  way  to  take 
the  principles,  which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  science  as 
imquestionahle  tiiiths;  and  so  receive  them  without  ezami- 
nation,  and  adhere  to  them  without  suffering  them  to  be 
doubted  of,  because  mathematicians  have  been  so  happy,  or 
so  fair,  to  use  none  but  self-evident  and  imdeniable,  If  this 
be  so,  I  know  not  what  may  not  pass  for  truth  in  morality, 
'wbat  may  not  be  introduced  and  proved  in  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  that  all  ia 
matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  cer- 
tain and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  by  the 
writings  of  some  thut  have  revived  it  again  in  our  days, 
what  consequences  it  will  lead  «a  into.*  Let  any  one,  with 
Polemo,  take  the  world  j  or  with  the  Stoics,  the  aether,  or 
the  sun;+  or  with  Anaximenes,  the  air,  to  be  God;  and 
what  a  divinity,  religion,  and  worship  must  we  needs  have ! 
Nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  as  principles  thus  taken  up 
without  questioning  or  examination ;  especially  if  they  be 
such  as  concern  morality,  which  influence  men's  lives,  and 
give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  justly  ex- 
pect another  kind  of  life  in  Aristippus,  who  placed  happiness 
in  bodily  pleasure  j  and  in  Antisthenea,  who  made  virtue 

*  See  LipsioB  Physiolog.  Stoio.  1.  1.  I>igg.  "VII.  Op.  t.  iv.  p.  810, 
On  the  Divinity  of  the  suti,  see  L  u.  Diss.  13,  "HXtos,-  Si&s  /leynrroi' 
Twv  xar'  At)piiv6v  dc^v,  ^  wdvTiC  tKOvffiv  6t  ovpavtoi  Oioif  weavii 
jiaaiXii  jtol  cvvaary,"     (Triamegiatus  ap.  Lipa.  ub.  sup.) — En. 

+  Aoaiimenea  mniiitabied,  accarding  to  Diogeuea  LaertiuB,  thai  the- 
air  and  tho  infinito  wore  tlie  first  prinoipIeB  of  all  things : — "  Ouros 
apx^v  aifpa  tliri,  icai  to  awtipov."  (L.  11.  c.  11,  |  1.)  Tenneinaiin, 
therefore,  is  wrong,  where  he  sajB,  that,  "  instead  of  the  inJeterminate 
aTTiipov  of  the  latter,  (Anaiimandroa,)  certain  observationB,  though 
partial  and  limited,  on  titte  origin  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
led  him  to  regard  the  air  (aijp, )  as  the  primitive  elemeot."  (Hist,  gf 
Phil  S  87.)  Cicero,  however,  pe  Nat.  Deor.  I.  10,)  and  Aristotle, 
(Met,  I.  3,)  omit  to  mention  the  to  d-irupov.  On  the  general  opinions 
of  Ajiuumenea,  Menage  i-efers  to  the  notes  of  Cisaubou,  Euseb.  Pnep, 
Etui.  1.  x.  c.  ult. ;  NemessuB,  c,  v. ;  and  the  Adversiui^ol  lleae^^'cvMS., 
Heraldus,  L  ii.  o.  12.— En. 
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sufficient  to  felicity?  And  he  who,  witb  Platoi,  shall  plan 
beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  will  have  his  thoa{^ 
raised  to  other  contemplations  than  those  who  look  not  be- 
yond this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing  things  whieli 
are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Archelans,*  shall  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  right  and  wrong,  honest  and  dis- 
honest, are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not  by  nature,  will 
have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude  and  pravity,  than 
those  who  take  it  for  granted  that  we  ai«  under  obligpriaoni 
antecedent  to  all  human  constitutions. 

0.  This  is  no  certain  Way  to  Truth. — ^If,  thei%fi>re,  thoae 
that  pass  for  principles  are  not  certain,  (which  we  must  have 
some  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be  able  to  distlnguiah  them 
from  those  that  are  doubtful,)  but  are  only  made  so  to  ns 
by  our  blind  assent,  we  are  liable  to  lie  misled  by  them;  and 
instead  of  being  guided  into  truth,  we  shall,  by  ptindplei^ 
be  only  confirmed  in  mistake  and  error. 

6.  But  to  cotnpare  clear,  complete  Ideas,  under  steady  NamH> 
— But  since  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  prindplei^ 
as  well  as  of  all  other  truths,  depends  only  upon  the  percep- 
tion we  have  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideu, 
the  way  to  improve  our  knowledge  is  not,  I  am  sure,  blindly, 
and  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  receive  and  swallow  principles; 
but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  clear,  distinct,  aa4 
complete  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  td 
them  proper  and  constant  names.  And  thus,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  other  principles,  but  barely  considering  those  ideal, 
and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding  thdi 
agreement  and  disagreement,  and  their  several  relations  and 
habitudes;  we  shall  get  more  true  and  clear  knowledge  by 
the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking  up  principles, 
and  thereby  putting  our  minds  into  the  disposal  of  others. 

7.  Tlte  true  Mahod  of  advancing  Knowledge  is  hy  eott- 
aidering  our  abstract  Ideas. — We  must,  therefore,  if  we  will 
proceed  as  reason  advises,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  search 
after.  General  and  certain  truths  are  only  founded  in  the 
habitudes  and  relations  of  abstract  ideas.  A  sagacious  and 
methodical  application  of  our  thoughts,  for  the  finding  out 

*  On  the  opinions  of  Arahelaas,  see  Diog.  Laert.  II.  16.  Tennemann. 
Sat.  of  Phil,  f  107.— Ed. 
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these  relatione,  ia  the  only  vray  to  disooTer  all  that  can  be 
put  with  trvith  and  certainty  oonceniing  them  into  general 
propositions.  By  what  steps  mre  are  to  proceed  in  these,  is 
to  be  learned  ia  the  schools  of  the  mathematicians,  who, 
from  very  plain  and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and 
a  coDtinu©d  chain  of  reasooings,  proceed  to  the  discovery 
and  demofiati'atioii  of  truths,  that  appear  at  first  sight  be- 
yond hnman  capacity.  The  ail;  of  finding  proofs,  and  the 
admirable  methoda  they  have  invented  for  the  singling  ont 
and  laying  in  order  thoae  intermediate  ideas  that  demon- 
stratively show  the  equality  or  inequality  of  mmppLicable 
quantitiea,  ia  that  which  has  carried  them  bo  &r,  and  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  and  unexpected  discoveries;  bat 
■whether  something  like  this,  in  respect  of  other  ideas,  aa 
well  as  those  of  magnitude,  may  not  in  time  be  found  out, 
I  will  not  determine.  This,  I  think,  I  may  say,  thai  if 
other  ideas  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essences  of 
their  species,  were  purstied  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathemati- 
cians, they  would  carry  our  thoughts  further,  and  with  greater 
evidence  and  clearness  than  possibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

8.  £ff  lehicA  Morality  also  may  h6  made  dearer. — This 
gave  me  the  confide  ace  to  advance  that  conjecture,  which 
I  suggest,  (chap,  iii.)  viz.,  that  morality  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  well  as  mathematics.  For  the  ideas  that  ethics 
are  conversant  about,  being  all  real  essences,  and  such  as 
I  imagine  have  a  discoverable  connexion  and  agreement  one 
with  another;  so  far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and 
relations,  so  far  we  shall  be  possessed  of  certain,  real,  and 
general  truths ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  right  method  were 
taken,  a  gi-eat  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out  with 
that  clearness,  that  could  leave,  to  a  considering  man,  no 
more  reason  to  doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  propositions  in  mathematics,  which  have  been  de- 
monstnitfsd  to  him. 

9.  £iit  Knowledge  of  Bodiea  is  to  he  improved  ordy  by 
Experiemx.—ln  our  search  alter  the  knowledge  of  substances, 
oar  want  of  ideas  that  are  suitahle  to  such  a  way  of  pro- 
ceeding obliges  US  to  a  quite  dififerent  method.  We  advance 
not  here,  as  in  the  other,  (where  our  abstract  ideas  are  real 

Ewell  as  nominal  essences,)  by  coatemipl^tm^  cms  \iis»a>, 
d  considering  their  relations    and  cones9afi.i!BSi.<aK!.*,  "^^t^*^ 
VOL.  IL                                                                                              = 
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helps  us  very  little,  for  the  reasoiiB,  th&t  in  another  plaoe 
we  have  at  large  set  down.  By  which  I  think  it  ia  ervideuti 
that  substances  afford  matter  of  very  little  general  know* 
ledge;  and  the  bare  contemplation  of  their  abstract  ideu 
will  carry  ns  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  search  of  truth  aiid 
certainty.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge  in  substantial  beings)  Here  we  are  to  take 
a  quite  contrary  course;  the  want  of  ideas  of  their  reed  ear 
sences  sends  us  from  our  own  thoughts  to  the  things  them- 
selves, as  they  exist.  Experience  here  must  teach  me  what 
reason  cannot;  and  it  is  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  cei^ 
tainly  know,  what  other  qualities  co-exist  with  those  of  my 
complex  idea,  v.  g.,  whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  body 
I  ciJl  gold,  be  malleable,  or  no ;  which  experience  (whidi 
way  ever  it  prove  in  that  particular  body  I  examine)  makes 
me  not  certain,  that  it  is  so  in  all,  or  any  other  yellow, 
heavy,  fusible  bodies,  but  that  which  I  have  tried.  Because 
it  is  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other  from  my  complex 
idea;  the  necessity  or  inconsistence  of  malleability  hath  no 
visible  connexion  with  the  combination  of  that  colour,  wei{^i^ 
and  fusibility  in  any  body.  What  I  have  said  here  of  the 
nominal  essence  of  gold,  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body  of 
such  a  determinate  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  will  hold 
true,  if  malleableness,  fixedness,  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia 
be  added  to  it.  Our  rea^niugs  from  these  ideas  will  cany 
us  but  a  little  way  in  the  certain  discovery  of  the  other 
properties  in  those  masses  of  matter  wherein  all  these  ara 
to  be  found.  Because  the  other  properties  of  such  bodiet^ 
depending  not  on  these,  but  on  that  unknown  real  essence 
on  which  these  also  depend,  we  cannot  by  them  diaoover 
the  rest ;  we  can  go  no  further  than  the  simple  ideas  of  our 
nominal  essence  will  carry  us,  which  is  very  little  beyond 
themselves;  and  so  afford  us  but  very  sparingly  any  certain, 
universal,  and  useful  truths.  For  upon  tnal  having  found 
that  particular  piece  (and  all  others  of  that  colour,  weighs 
and  Nihility,  that  I  ever  tried)  malleable,  that  also  nuuEee 
now,  perhaps,  a  part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominai 
essence  of  gold :  whereby  though  I  make  my  complex  idea  to 
which  I  afi&x  the  name  gold,  to  consist  of  more  simple  ida 
than  before;  yet  still,  it  not  containing  the  real  essence  of  any 
Bpeoiea  of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not  oettomlj  V>  k&aw  (I  say  to 
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know,  perhaps  it  may  ho  to  conjectare)  the  other  renmning 
properties  of  that  body,  further  than  they  have  a  viBible  con- 
nexion with  some  or  all  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up 
my  nominal  essence.  For  example,  .1  cannot  be  oertaia 
fi^om  this  complex  idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed  or  no;  he- 
cause^  aa  before,  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  or  iucon- 
sistence  to  be  discovered  betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body 
yellow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable ;  betwixt  these,  I  say,  and 
fixedne^;  ao  that  I  may  certainly  know,  that  in  whatso- 
ever body  these  are  found,  there  fixedness  is  sure  to  be. 
Here,  again,  for  assurance,  J  must  apply  myself  to  ex- 
perience; as  far  as  that  teaches,  I  may  have  certain  know- 
ledge, but  no  fnrthen 

10.  This  ifmif  procu/re  MS  Con-eenience,  not  Science. — I  deny 
not  but  a  man,  accustomed  to  rational  and  regulai*  experi- 
menta,  ahaU  be  able  to  aee  further  into  the  nature  of  bodies, 
and  guess  lighter  at  their  yet  unknown  properties,  than  one 
that  is  a  stranger  to  them :  but  yet,  as  I  have  said,  this  is 
but  judgment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and  certainty. 
This  way  of  getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  which  is  aU  that  the 
weakness  of  our  Ikcultiea  in  this  state  of  mediocrity  which 
we  are  in  in  this  world  can  attain  to,  makes  me  suspect  that 
natural  philosophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  science. 
We  are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  know- 
ledge concerning  the  species  of  bodies,  and  their  several 
properties.  Experiments  and  historical  observations  we 
may  havcj  from  which  we  may  draw  advantages  of  ease  and 
he^th,  and  thereby  inci-ease  our  stock  of  conveniences  for 
this  life;  but  beyond  this  I  fear  onr  talents  reach  not,  nor 
are  our  foculties,  as  I  guess,  able  to  advance, 

11.  We  are  jitted  for  inched  K-nowlsdga  cmd  Tiatural  Int- 
prooementa. — From  whence  it  is   obvious  to  conclude,  that,  ■, 
stncQ  our  faculties  are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  j 
fabric  and  real  essences  of  bodies;  but  yet  plainly  discover  j 
to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  1 
enough  to  lead  us  into  a  ftill  and  clear  discovery  of  our  duty 
and  great  concernment ;  it  will  become  us,  aa  rational  crea- 
tures, to  employ  those  faculties  we  have  about  what  they  are 
most  adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  nailviie,  Vcuat*""*! 
seems  to  point  \m  out  the  way,     Eor  it  \a  iraXi.aMJL  ^«  «s*^-' 
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elude,  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  those  inquiries, 
and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  most  suited  to  ooi 
natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  greatest  interest,  L  e., 
the  condition  of  our  eternal  estate.  Hence  I  think  I  may 
conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  science  and  busineaB  of 
mankind  in  general,  (who  are  both  concerned  and  fitted  to 
search  out  their  summum  bonom,)  as  several  arts,  oonTersant 
about  several  parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent 
of  particular  men,  for  the  common  use  of  hunum  lifo,  and 
their  own  particular  subsistence  in  this  world.  Of  what 
consequence  the  discovery  of  one  natural  body  and  its  pro- 
l)crties  may  bo  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of 
America  is  a  convincing  instance:  whose  ignorance  in  useM 
arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
in  a  country  that  abounded  with  all  sorts  of  natural  plenty, 
I  think  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was 
to  be  foxmd  in  a  very  ordinary,  despicable  stone ;  I  mean 
the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  parte 
or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  knowled^ 
and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  j  yet  to  any  one  that 
wUl  seriously  reflect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past 
doubt,  that,  were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in 
a  few  ages  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  igno* 
ranee  of  the  ancient  savage  Americans,  whose  natural  en- 
duwmeuts  and  provisions  come  no  way  short  of  those  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  polite  nations.  So  that  he  who  first 
made  known  the  use  of  tliat  contemptible  mineral,  may  be 
tiiily  styled  the  father  of  arts,  and  author  of  plenty. 

12.  But  nmst  beware  of  Hypotheses  mnd  wrong  PrincipUs. — 
I  would  not,  therefore,  be  thought  to  disesteem  or  dissuade 
the  study  of  nature.  I  readily  agree  the  contemplation  of 
his  works  gives  us  occasion  to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify 
their  Author;  and,  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  of  greata 
benefit  to  mankind  than  the  monuments  of  exemplary  chaiiiy, 
that  have  at  so  great  charge  been  raised  by  the  fotindeora  of 
hospitals  and  almshouses.  He  that  first  invented  printing 
discovered  the  use  of  the  compass,  or  made  public  the  virtue 
and  right  use  of  kin  kina,  did  more  for  the  propagation  of 
knowledge,  for  the  supply  and  increase  of  useful  commodities, 
end  saved  more  from  the  grave,  than  those  who  built  collies, 
workbouam,  and  hospitaln.     AH  fh&t  1  -wora^di.  «kj  Sa,  ^Vafc  we 
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should  not  be  too  forwardly  possessed  with  the  opinion  or 
expectation  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by 
■ways  that  will  not  attain  to  it :  that  we  should  not  take 
doubtful  systems  for   complete   aciencea,    nor   unintelligible 
notions  for  scientifical   demonatiations.     In  the  knowledge 
of  botlies,  we  muat  be  content  to  glean  what  we  can  from 
particular  experiments;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  ■ 
their  real  esseaces,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  iii    ■ 
bundles  comprehend   the  nature  and  properties  of  whole 
species  together.     Where  our  inquiry  is  concerning  co-exiat- 
ence,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exist,  which  by  oontemplfltion  of 
our  ideas  we  cannot  discover  j  there  experience,  ohaervation, 
and  natural  history,  must  give  ns,  by  our  senses  and  by 
retail,  an  insight  into  corporeal  substances.     The  knowledge 
of  bodies  we  must  get  by  our  senses,  warily  employed  ia 
taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and  operations  on  one  an- 
other; and  what  we  hope  to  know  of  separate  spirits  in  this 
world,  we  must,  I  think,  expect  only  from  revelation.     Ha 
that   shall    conBider   how   little  general  maxima,  precarious 
principles,  and  hypotheses  laid  down  at  pleasure,  have  pro- 
nioted  true  knowledge,  or  helped  to  satisfy  the  incpurjes  of 
rational  men  after  real  improvements ;  how  little,  I  say,  the  ■ 
setting  out  at  that  end  has,  for  many  ages  together,  advanced  * 
men's  progres  towards  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy, 
will  think  we  have  reason  to  thank  those  who  in  this  latter 
age  have  taken  another  course,  and  have  trod  out  to  us, 
though  not  an  easier  way  to  learned  ignorance,  yet  a  surer 
■way  to  [jrofitable  knowledge. 

13.  The  true  Use  of  IlypafJieses, — Not  that  we  may  not,  to 
explain  any  phenomena  of  nature,  make  \m&  of  any  probabla 
hypothesis  whatsoever;  hypotheses,  if  they  are  well  made, 
are  at  lea.'it  great  helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  direct  us 
to  new  discoveries.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  should  not 
take  up  any  one  too  hastily  (wHch  the  miad,  that  would' 
always  penetrate  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  have  prin* 
ciplea  to  rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do,)  tUl  we  have  very  well 
examined  particulars,  and  made  aereral  experiments,  in  that 
thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypothesis,  and  see 
whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all;  whether  our  pruiciplea 
will  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  vaoaawL^KEA.  'sv'Co. 
one  phenomenon  of  nature,   as  they  aeexa  to  BK.aeiEsnv<A»Si* 
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and  explain  another.  And  at  least  that  we  take  caie  that 
the  name  of  principles  deceive  us  not,  nor  impooe  on  na,  by 
making  us  receive  that  for  an  nnquestionable  trath,  -which 
is  really  at  best  but  a  very  doubtful  conjecture,  such  as  axe 
most  (I  had  almost  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natnnl 
philosophy. 

14.  Clear  and  distinct  Ideas  toith  settled  Names,  cmd  ikt 
finding  of  those  which  aAoto  thar  Agreement  or  Diseynmnmt, 
are  the  Ways  to  enlarge  our  Knowledge, — ^But  whether  natural 
philosophy  be  capable  of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlaij;e 
our  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  capable^  seem  to  me^  in  abort, 
to  be  these  two : 

First,  The  first  is  to  get  and  settle  in  our  minds  deter- 
mined ideas  of  those  things  whereof  we  have  general  or  spe- 
cific names;  at  least,  so  many  of  them  as  we  would  consider 
and  improve  our  knowledge  in,  or  reason  about.  And  if 
th^  be  specific  ideas  of  substances,  we  should  endeavour  abo 
to  make  them  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean,  tbat 
we  should  put  together  as  many  simple  ideas  as,  being  MB- 
stantly  observed  to  co-exist,  may  perfectly  determine  the 
species ;  and  each  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  complex  ones,  should  be  clear  and  distinct  in 
our  minds.  For  it  being  evident  that  our  knowledge  cannot 
exceed  our  ideas;  as  iu  as  they  are  either  imperfect,  con- 
fused, or  obscure,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect, 
or  clear  knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  those  inter- 
mediate ideas,  which  may  show  us  the  agreement  or  repugnancy 
of  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately  compared. 

15.  Mathematics  am,  Instamce  of  it. — ^That  these  two  (and 
not  the  relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing  consequences  from 
some  generaJ  propositions)  are  the  right  methods  of  improving 
our  knowledge  in  the  ideas  of  other  modes  besides  tiiose  of 
quantity,  the  consideration  of  mathematical  knowledge  will 
easUy  inform  us.  Where  first  we  shall  find  that  he  that  has 
not  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of  those  angles  or  figures  of 
which  he  desires  to  know  anything,  is  utterly  thereby  inca- 
pable of  any  knowledge  about  them.  Suppose  but  a  man 
not  to  have  a  perfect  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle,  a  scalenum, 
or  trapezium,  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 

lie  will  in  rain  seek  any  demonstration.  «.\>o\iLt  ilvom.    For- 
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ther,  it  is  evident,  that  it  waa  not  the  influence  of  those 
maximal  wLich  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathematics,  that 
hath  led  the  raastera  of  that  science  into  those  wonderful 
discoveries  they  have  made.  Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know 
all  the  maxims  generally  made  use  of  in  mathematics  ever  so 
perfectly,  and  craitemplate  their  extent  and  consequences  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  he  will,  by  their  asaietance,  I  anppose, 
scarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  sqiiare  of  the  hypothennse 
in  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two 
Other  aides.  The  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  &om  equals,  the  renminder 
will  be  equal,  &c.,  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this  demon- 
stration: and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on 
those  axioms,  without  ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of  mathe- 
matical truths.  They  have  been  discovered  by  the  thoughts 
otherwise  applied :  the  mind  had  other  objects,  other  views 
before  it,  far  different  fixim  those  maxims,  when  it  first  got 
the  knowledge  of  such  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men 
well  enough  acquainted  with  those  received  axioms,  but 
ignorant  of  their  method  who  first  made  these  demonstrations, 
can  never  milEciently  admire.  And  who  knows  what  methods 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  science  may  here- 
after be  invented,  answering  that  of  algebra  in  mathematics, 
which  so  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of  quantities  to  measure 
others  by ;  whose  equality  or  proportion  we  could  otherwise 
very  hardly,  or,  perhaps,  never  come  to  know! 


r 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOME     FCrKTHEB     CONSIDERATION'S     CONCKEHTNO     OUB 
KNOWLGl>aE. 


1 .  Our  Knowledge  ■partly  neceggory,  partly  voluntary. — Our 
knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this,  has  so  great  a  con- 
formity with  our  sight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  unnecessary, 
nor  wholly  voluntary.  If  our  knowledge  were  altogether 
necessary,  all  men's  knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  bnt 
every  man  would  know  all  that  ia  knowahle ;  and  if  it  were 
whoUy  voluntary,  some  men  so  little  regaiJ  or  value  it,  that 
they  would  have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  a.\V,  "Ukft'o.^tlKi^.'Va.'^a 
lenses  cannot  obome  but  receive  some  ideas  t^  ti&6m.\  «ts.4.  '•& 
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they  liave  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  some  of  them;  tmd 
if  they  have  any  distingoiahing  &culty,  oannot  bttt  peroeiTe  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  some  of  them  one  with  another; 
as  he  that  has  eyee,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  bnt 
see  some  objects,  and  perceive  a  difference  in  them.  Bat 
though  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light,  cannot  but 
see,  yet  there  be  certain  objects  which  hie  may  choose 
whether  he  will  turn  his  eyes  to;  there  may  be  in  hia  reach 
a  book  containing  pictures  and  discourses,  capable  to  delight 
or  instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to 
open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

2.  The  Application  vdtmlanf;  but  we  know  aa  Owng*  an, 
not  aa  toe  please. — There  ie  also  another  thing  in  a  man's 
power,  and  that  is,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  sometimes  tO' 
wards  an  object,  yet  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  curiously 
survey  it,  and  with  an  intent  application  endeavour  to  ob- 
serve accurately  all  that  is  visible  in  it;  but  yet,  what  he 
does  see,  he  cannot  see  otherwise  than  he  does.  It  depends 
not  on  his  will  to  see  that  black  which  appears  yellow;  nor 
to  persuade  himself,  that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feels  cold. 
The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields 
covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  it :  in  the 
cold  winter,  he  cannot  help  seeing  it  white  and  hoary,  if*  he 
will  look  abrosMi.  Just  thus  is  it  with  our  understanding: 
all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge  is  the  employing  or 
withholding  any  of  our  faculties,  from  this  or  that  sort  of 
objects,  and  a  more  or  less  accurate  survey  of  them:  but, 
they  being  employed,  our  will  hath  no  power  to  determine 
the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  another;  that  is  done 
only  by  the  objects  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly 
discovered.  And  therefore,  as  far  as  men's  senses  are  con- 
versant about  external  objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  receive 
those  ideas  which  are  presented  by  them,  and  be  informed  of 
the  existence  of  things  without;  and  so  fax  as  men's  thoughts 
converse  with  their  own  determined  ideas,  they  cannot  but 
in  some  measure  observe  the  agreement  or  disa^'eement  that 
is  to  be  found  amongst  some  of  them,  which  is  so  fiu*  knowr 
ledge:  and  if  they  have  names  for  those  ideas  which  they 
have  thus  considered,  they  must  needs  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  those  propositionB  which  expreaa  that  agreement  or 
dmgreem&it  tbey  perceive  in  them,  end  be  undoubtedly 
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conyinced  of  those  truths.  For  what  a  man  sees,  he  cannot 
but  see;  and  what  he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he 
perceives. 

3.  Instance  in  Nvmhera. — ^Thus,  he  that  has  got  the  ideas 
of  numbers,  and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two, 
and  three,  to  six,  cannot  choose  but  know  that  they  are 
equal:  he  that  hath  got  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the 
ways  to  measure  its  angles  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain 
that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  j  and  can  as 
little  doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  that,  It  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

4.  In  Natiwral  MeUgion. — He  also  that  hath  the  idea  of  an 
intelligent,  but  frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending 
OB  another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and 
good,  will  as  certainly  know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and 
obey  God,  as  that  the  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.  For -if  he 
hath  but  the  ideas  of  two  such  beings  in  his  mind,  and  will 
turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  tuid  consider  them,  he  will  as 
certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent,  is 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  infinite,  as  he 
ui  certain  to  find  that  three,  four,  and  seven  are  less  than 
fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  and  compute  those  numbers;  nor 
can  he  be  surer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is  risen, 
if  he  will  bat  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But 
yet  these  truths,  being  ever  so  certain,  ever  so  clear,  he  may 
be  ignorant  of  either,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take 
the  pains  to  employ  his  &cnlties,  as  he  should,  to  inform 
himself  about  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
OF  judoxent. 
1.  Owr  Knowledge  being  short,  we  want  tomdhmg  dae. — 
Thb  understanding  feculties  being  given  to  man,  not  barely 
for  speculation,  but  also  for  the   conduct  of  his   life,  man 
would  be  at  a  great  loss  if  he  had  nothing  to  direct  him 
but  what   has  the  certainty  of  true  knowledge.     For  that 
being  very  short  and  scanty,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  be 
often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and  in  most  of  the  actions  of  hia 
life,  perfectly  at  a  stand,  had  he  nothing  to  ^ludft  \^s&.  \&. 
the  absence  of  clear  and  certain  Tmowled^,    "a»^2si^-^r?^. 
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not  eat  till  he  has  danoDBtration  that  it  will  noorish  him; 
he  th»t  will  not  stir  till  he  in&llibly  knows  the  business  he 
goes  about  will  succeed,  will  hare  l^tle  else  to  do  bat  to  sit 
still  and  perish. 

2.  What  Use  to  he  made  <iftM$  twilight  State. — Therefon, 
as  God  has  set  some  things  in  broad  daylight;  as  he  has 
given  us  some  certain  knowledge,  though  luuited  to  a  few 
things  in  comparison,  probably  as  a  taste  of  what  intel- 
lectual creatures  are  capable  of  to  excite  in  na  a  desire  and 
endeavour  after  a  better  state :  so,  in  the  greatefst  part  of 
oar  conoeniments,  he  has  afforded  us  only  ^e  twilight,  as  I 
may  so  say,  of  probability;  suitable,  I  presume^  to  that 
state  of  mediocrity  and  probationership  he  has  been  pleased 
to  place  us  in  here;  wherein,  to  che^  our  over-coniSdenoe 
and  presiunption,  we  might,  by  every  day's  experience^  be 
made  sensible  of  our  short-sightedness  and  lutbleness  to 
error;*  the  sense  whereof  might  be  a  constant  admonitioo 
to  us,  to  spend  the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  indnstiy 
and  care,  in  the  search  and  following  of  that  way  which 
might  l«id  us  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection:  it  being 
hi^y  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  silent  in  the 
case,  that,  as  men  employ  Dhose  talents  God  has  given  them 
here,  they  shall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards  at  the 
dose  of  the  day,  when  their  sun  shall  set,  and  nig^t  shall 
put  an  end  to  their  labours. 

3.  Jiidgmmt  stippUes  the  Want  of  KnauHeige. — ^The  faculty 
which  God  has  given  man  to  supply  the  want  of  dear  and 
certain  knowledge,  in  cases  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judg- 
ment: whereby  the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree; 
or,  which  is  the  same,  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  fiilse,  with- 
out perceiving  a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proo&.  The 
mind  sometimes  exercises  this  judgment  out  of  necessity,  where 
demonstrative  proo&  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be 
had;  and  sometimes  out  of  laziness,  wtialrilfiilTinag^  or  haste, 
even  where  demonstrative  and  certain  proofs  are  to  be  had. 
Men  often  stay  not  warily  to  examine  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  ideas,  which  they  are  desirous  or  concerned 

*  See,  for  a  picture  of  the  qmck-jadging  man  of  the  world,  who  seizes 
on  the  fittest  oocasions  for  aotion,  and  is  able  at  a  glance  to  distinguish 
the  expedient  from  the  inexpedienti  Cardan's  curious  and  valaabls 
traUite,  Do  Pmdentit  Oivi^  o.  xxiL  p.  67.— Bo. 
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to  know ;  but,  either  incapable  of  auoh  attention  as  is  requi- 
site in.  a  long  train  of  gradations,  or  impatient  of  delay, 
lightly  cast  tbeir  eyes  on,  or  wholly  pass  by  the  proofs;  and 
so,  Tvithont  making  out  the  demonatration,  determine  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were  by  a  view 
of  them  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  seema  most  likely  to  them  upon  such  a  loose 
survey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercised 
iminediatcly  about  things,  is  called  judgment;  when  about 
truths  delivered  in  words,  ia  most  commonly  called  assent  or 
dissent :  which  being  the  most  usual  way,  wherein  the  mind 
has  occasion  to  employ  this  faculty,  I  shall,  under  these 
terms,  treat  of  it,  as  least  liable  in  our  language  to  equi- 
vocation. 

4,  Judgment  is  the  premming  Things  to  he  so,  vnthmit  per- 
eeiirmg  it. — Thus  the  mind  has  two  fiwulties  conversant  about 
truth  and  falsehood. 

First,  Knowledge,  whereby  it  c»rtainly  perceives,  and  is 
tmdoubtedly  satisfied  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  fif 
any  ideas. 

Secondly,  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together, 
or  separating  them  from  one  aaother  in  the  mind,  when  their 
certain  agreement  or  disagreeaient  ia  not  perceived,  but  pre- 
sumed to  ho  so ;  which  is,  as  the  word  imports,  taken  to  be 
BO  liefore  it  certainly  appears.  And  if  it  so  unites  or  aepa- 
lates  them,  as  in  reality  things  are,  it  is  right  jadgment. 


I 

I 
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CHAPTER    XT, 

OF   PKOBABIIirr. 

1,  Frobahilitt/  is  the  App&M^nce  of  Agreement  npon  faSi- 
'  ~hh  Proofi. — ^As  demonstration  is  the  showing  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  and  visible 
connexion  one  with  another;  ao  probability  ia  nothing  but 
the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  by 
the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connexion  is  not  constant 
and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is, 
or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  ao,  and  ia  enough  to  indvLoe. 
the  mind  to  jud^  the  proportion  to  be  trafc  ox  ^»ifla^T»5&iB& 
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than  the  contrary.  For  example :  in  the  demonstration  cA 
it  a  man  perceives  the  certain,  immutable  connexian  there 
is  of  equality  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and 
those  intermediate  ones  which  are  made  use  of  to  show  their 
equality  to  two  right  ones;  and  so,  by  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate 
ideas  in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the  whole  series  is  con- 
tinued with  an  evidence,  which  clearly  shows  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  those  three  angles  in  equality  to  two 
right  ones :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  sa 
But  another  man,  who  never  took  the  pains  to  observe  the 
demonstration,  hearing  a  mathematician,  a  man  of  credit, 
affirm  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  assents  to  it,  L  e.,  receives  it  for  true :  in  which  case  the 
foundation  of  his  assent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing;  the 
proof  being  such  as  for  the  most  part  carries  truth  witii  it: 
the  man  on  whose  testimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  wont 
to  affirm  anything  contrary  to  or  besides  his  knowledge, 
especially  in  matters  of  this  kind :  so  that  that  which  caoses 
his  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that  which  makes  him 
take  these  ideas  to  agree,  without  knowing  them  to  do  so,  is 
the  wonted  veracity  of  the  speaker  in  other  cases,  or  his 
supposed  veracity  in  this. 

2.  It  is  to  supply  the  Want  of  Kjwwiedgt. — Our  knowledge, 
as  has  been  eJiown,  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy 
enough  to  find  certain  truth  in  everything  which  we  lutve 
occasion  to  consider;  most  of  the  propositions  we  think, 
reason,  discourse — ^nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
imdoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth:  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all 
about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act,  according 
to  that  assent,  as  resolutely  as  if  they  were  in&llibly  demon- 
strated, and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was  perfect  and 
certain.  But  there  being  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  certainty  and  demonstration,  quite  down  to  im- 
probability and  unlikeness,  even  to  the  confines  of  impos- 
sibUiiy;  and  also  degrees  of  assent  firom  full  assurance  and 
confidence,  quite  down  to  conjecture,  doubt,  and  distrust :  I 
shall  come  now,  (having,  as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds 
of  baintui  knowledge  and  certunty,)  in  the  next  ^laoe,  tp 
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consider  the  several  degrees  and  grounds  of  probability,  and 
assent  or  feith. 

3.  Being  thut  which  makes  its  presume  Tkhiffs  to  he  true 
hefore  w&  kiioio  (kern,  to  he  so, — Probability  is  Ukeliness  to  be 
time,  the  very  notation  of  the  ■word  signi^ng  such  a,  propo- 
sition, for  which  there  be  arguments  or  proofs  to  make  it 
pass  or  be  received  for  true.  The  entortainmeiit  the  mind 
gives  this  sort  of  propoaitions  is  called  belief,  aaaent,  or 
opinion,  vhich  is  the  admitting  or  receiiribag  any  ptxjposition 
for  true,  ujvon  argumente  or  proofs  that  are  found  to  pei*suade 
ua  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it 
is  so.  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  probability 
and  certainty,  faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of 
knowledge  there  ia  intuition ;  each  immediate  idea,  each  step 
has  its  visible  and  certain  connexion :  in  belief,  not  so.  That 
which  makes  me  believe,  ia  something  extraneous  to  the 
thing  I  believe;  something  not  evidently  joined  on  both 
sides  to,  and  so  not  manifestly  showing  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  those  ide^is  that  arc  under  consideration. 

4.  The  Grmmds  of  Probability  a/re  two :  Conformity  wiUi 
owr  own  ftBpwience,  or  the  Tea&nony  of  otherg'  Experiewx. — 
ProbabiHty,  then,  being  to  supply  the  defect  of  our  know- 
ledge and  to  guide  us  where  that  fails,  is  always  conversant 
about  propoaitiona,  whereof  we  have  no  certainty,  but  only 
some  inducements  to  receive  them  lor  true.  The  grounds  of 
it  are,  in  short,  these  two  following : 

First,  The  conformity  of  anything  with  our  own  know- 
ledge, observation,  and  experience. 

Secondly,  The  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  observa- 
tion and  experience.  In  the  testimony  of  others,  is  to  be 
con8idere<I,  1.  The  number.  2.  The  integrity.  3.  The  skill 
of  the  wituesaea.  4.  The  design  of  the  author,  where  it  is  a 
testimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5.  The  consistency  of  the 
parts,  and  circumstances  of  the  relation.  6.  Contrary  testi- 
moniejit. 

5.  In  tids,  alt  tlte  ArgumentB  pro  arid  am  ortffhi  tohe  ex- 
amined  before  we  come  to  a  Judgment. — Probability  wanting 
that  intuitive  evidence  which  infallibly  determines  the  under-     _ 
standing,  and  produces  certain  knowledge,  the  mind,  if  it    I 
would  proceed  i-ationally,  ought  to  eXMailve  sii.  'sJttfs  "^"axts^ssi  <A  ' 
probability,  and  aoe  Jiow  they  make  moxe  ot  Visa.  \wt  ot's.'ijjiiss^ 
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any  proposition,  before  it  assents  to  or  dissents  trom.  it;  and, 
upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it,  with  a 
more  or  less  firm  assent,  proportionably  to  the  preponderancy 
of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on  one  side  ur  the 
other.     For  example : 

If  I  mjaeHf  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ioe,  it  is  past  proba- 
bility, it  is  knowledge :  but  if  another  tells  me  he  saw  a 
man  in  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  winter,  walk  upon 
water,  hardened  with  cold,  this  has  so  great  conformity  with 
what  is  usually  observed  to  happen,  that  I  am  disposed 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  assent  to  it,  unless  some 
manifest  suspicion  attend  the  relation  of  that  matter  of  fact 
But  if  the  same  thing  be  told  to  one  bom  between  the  tropics, 
who  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such  thing  before,  there  the 
whole  probability  relies  on  testimony :  and  as  the  relators 
are  more  in  number,  and  of  more  credit  and  have  no  interest 
to  speak  contrary  to  the  truth,  so  that  matter  of  &ct  is  like 
to  &ad  more  or  less  belie£  Though  to  a  man  whose  expe- 
rience has  always  been  quite  contrary,  and  who  has  never 
heard  of  anything  like  it,  the  most  unattainted  credit  of  a 
witness  will  scarce  be  able  to  find  belie£  As  it  happened  to 
a  Dutch  ambassador,  who  entertaining  the  king  of  Siam 
with  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which  he  was  inquisitive 
after,  amongst  other  things  told  him,  that  the  water  in  his 
country  would  sometimes,  in  cold  weather,  be  so  hard,  that 
men  wulked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  b^  an  elephant,  if 
he  were  there.  To  which  the  king  replied,  "  Hitherto  I 
have  believed  the  strange  things  you  have  told  me,  because 
I  look  upon  you  as  a  sober  fiiir  man,  but  now  I  am  sure  yon 
Ue." 

6.  They  hemg  capable  of  great  Vanety.  —  Upon  these 
grounds  depends  the  probability  of  any  proposition:  and  as 
the  conformity  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  certainty  of  obser- 
vations, as  the  frequency  and  constancy  of  experience,  and 
the  number  and  credibility  of  testimonies  do  more  or  lees 
agree  or  disagree  with  it,  so  is  any  proposition  in  itself  more 
or  less  probable.  There  is  another,  I  confess,  which,  thou^ 
by  itself  it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often 
made  use  of  for  one,  by  which  men  most  commonly  regulate 
tbar  aaaeat,  and  upon  which  they  pin  their  faith  more  than 
anjrtbing  elae,  and  that  is,  the  opvmou  ot  o^Shqc^'.  \.\vQn^ 
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there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor 
more  likely  to  miatead  one  ;  eince  there  is  much  more  false- 
hood and  error  among  men,  than  truth  and  knowledge,  And 
if  the  opinions  and  pereuasioiia  of  others,  whom  we  know 
and  th'TiV  well  o:^  be  ft  ground  of  assent,  men  have  reason  to 
be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Mahometans  in  Turkey,  Papists  in 
Spain,  Protestants  in  England,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden. 
But  of  this  wrong  ground  of  assent  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

OF  THB  DBGBBEa   OP  A38ENT, 

1.  Our  Assent  ought  to  be  regtilcUedb^  the  Oromtds  of  PrO' 
habilU'i/. — The  groundM  of  probability  we  have  laid  down  in 
the  foregoing  chapter ;  as  they  are  the  foundations  on  which 
our  assent  is  biiilt,  so  are  they  also  the  measure  whereby  its 
aeveral  degrees  aje,  or  ought  to  be  regulated :  only  we  are  to 
take  notice,  that,  whatever  gixiunda  of  probabihty  there  may 
be,  they  yet  operate  no  further  on  the  mind  which  searches 
after  truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge  right,  than  thoy  appear; 
at  least,  in  the  first  judgment  or  search  that  the  mind 
makes,  1  coulesa,  in  the  opinions  men  have,  and  firmly 
stick  to  in  the  world,  their  assent  is  not  always  from  an 
actual  view  of  the  reasons  that  at  first  prevailed  with  them : 
it  being  in  many  cases  almost  impossible,  and  in  most,  very 
hard,  even  for  those  who  have  very  admirable  memories,  to 
retain  all  the  proofs  which,  upon  a  due  examination,  maJe 
them  embrace  that  side  of  the  question.  It  suffices  that 
they  have  once  with  care  and  fairness  sifted  the  matter  as  far 
aa  they  could;  and  that  they  have  searched  into  aU  the  par- 
ticulars, that  they  could  imagine  to  give  any  Ught  to  the 
question;  and,  with  the  best  of  their  skill,  cast  up  the 
account  upon  the  whole  evidence ;  and  thus,  having  onoe 
found  on  which  aide  the  probability  appeared  to  them,  after  ns 
full  and  exact  an  inquiiy  aa  they  can  make,  they  lay  up  the 
conclusion  in  their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have.,  dis- 
covered; and  for  tho  future  they  remain  satisfied  mth.  tta 
teatimoBj  of  their  memoriea,  that  tMa  \a  t\i»  tygvsioiv^OMfci, 
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by  the  proofs  they  have  once  seen  of  it,  deserrea  such  a 
degree  of  their  assent  as  they  afford  it. 

2.  These  cannot  always  be  aetudUy  in  Vieie,  and  tAen  m 
must  content  ourselves  toith  the  Bemambrance  that  toe  onee  tm 
Ground  /or  such  a  Degree  of  Assent. — This  is  all  that  the 
greatest  part  of  men  are  capable  of  doing,  in  regtdating  thai 
opinions  and  judgments;  imless  a  man  will  exact  of  them, 
either  to  retain  distinctly  in  their  memories  all  the  proofs 
concerning  any  probable  truth,  and  that  too,  in  the  same 
order,  and  regular  deduction  of  consequences  in  which  th^ 
have  formerly  placed  or  seen  them;  ■which  sometimes  is 
enough  to  fiU  a  large  volume  on  one  single  question :  or 
else  they  must  require  a  man,  for  every  opinion  that  he 
embraces,  every  day  to  examine  the  proofe :  both  which  are 
impossible.  It  is  unavoidable,  therefore,  that  the  memory 
be  relied  on  in  the  case,  and  that  men  be  persuaded  of  sevofd 
opinions,  whereof  the  proofe  are  not  actually  in  their  thoughts : 
nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  actually  to  recal 
Without  this,  the  greatest  part  of  men  must  be  either  very 
sceptics,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield  themselves  up  to 
whoever,  having  lately  studied  the  question,  offers  them 
arguments;  which,  for  want  of  memory,  they  are  not  able 
presently  to  answer. 

3.  The  iU  Consequence  of  this,  if  auir  former  JudgtMidt 
wetre  not  rightly  made. — I  cannot  but  own,  that  men's  still- 
ing to  their  past  judgment,  and  adhering  finnly  to  condusioiu 
formerly  made,  is  often  the  cause  of  great  obstinacy  in  error 
and  mistake.  But  the  &ult  is  not  that  they  rely  on  their 
memories  for  what  they  have  before  well  judged,  but  be- 
cause they  judged  before  they  had  well  examined.  May 
we  not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  say  the  greatest  part)  of 
men  that  think  they  have  formed  right  judgments  of  several 
matters;  and  that  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  they 
never  thought  otherwise!  who  imagine  themselves  to  have 
judged  right,  only  because  they  never  questioned,  never  ex- 
amined their  own  opinions)  Which  is  indeed  to  think  they 
judged  right,  because  they  never  judged  at  all:  and  yet 
these,  of  all  men,  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiff- 
ness; those  being  generally  the  most  fierce  and  firm  in  their 
tenets^  who  have  least  examined  them.    What  we  once  know, 

we  are  oertaia  is  so :  and  we  may  loe  eecraxe,  tlos.t  there  are 
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mo  latent  prooEs  undiscoveredj  which  may  overturn  our  know- 
ledge, or  bring  it  iu  doubt.  But,  in  matters  of  probalaility, 
it  is  not  in  every  ca.se  we  can  be  sure  tliat  we  have  all  the 
particulars  before  us,  that  any  way  concern  the  question ; 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unseen,  which 
may  cast  the  probability  on  the  other  aide,  and  outweigh 
all  that  at  present  seems  to  preponderate  with  ua.  Who 
almost  m  there  that  hath  the  leisure.,  patience,  and  means 
to  collect  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the 
opinions  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a  oleai' 
and  full  view  J  and  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  alleged  for 
his  better  information!  And  yet  we  are  forced  to  determine 
ourselves  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The  conduct  of  our  Lives, 
and  the  management  of  our  great  concerns,  will  not  bear 
delay;  for  those  depend,  for  the  most  part,  an  the  deter- 
mination of  our  judgment  iu  points  wherein  we  are  not 
capabje  of  certain  and  demonstrative  knowledge,  and  where- 
in it  is  necessary  for  as  to  embrace  the  one  aide  or  the 
other. 

4.  Tke  riffht  Use  qf  it,  inutiicd  Chariiy  and  Forbmrance. 
— Since,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest  part  of 
men,  if  not  all,  to  have  several  opinions,  without  certain  and 
indubitable  proofs  of  their  truth;  and  it  carries  too  great 
an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightness,  or  folly  for  men  to 
quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets  presently  upon  the 
offer  of  an  argument  which  they  cannot  immediately  answer, 
and  show  the  insuffidenoy  of:  it  would,  methinks,  become 
all  men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  oihces  of  hu- 
manity and  firiendship,  in  the  diversity  of  opinions;  since 
■we  caanot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one  should  readOy 
and  obsequiously  quit  hLs  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours 
■with  a  blind  resignation  to  an  authority  which  the  under- 
standing of  man  acknowledges  not.*     For  however  it  may 

*  In  exactly  the  eanae  spirit,  Jeremy  Taylor  writea  us.  fnllows,  speak- 
ing of  the  heresies  and  schiaing  whiGli  formerly  roae  in  the  Christitm 
world,  and  the  attempts  which  wore  modo  to  introduoe  uniformity  of 
opmion : — "  Few  men  in  the  mean  time  cotiaidered,  that^  so  long  aa 
men  had  such  variety  of  principlca,  such  aeveral  conKtituUons,  educor 
lions,  tempers,  and  distempers,  hopeB,  intor^ata,  and  weakiiesaefi,  de- 
^T^eit  of  light.  a.nd  degreoA  of  undoratanding,  it  was  unpoasihle  all  should 
he  of  on''  mind.  And  what  is  impogaihlf}  to  be  done  ifi  t^q^  whc^ettiMr^ 
it  ahould  bo  done ;  ^nd  thtif^for^  although  varve^  ^  o^v^\^t>&  '«-&&'''<a£H.- 

VOL.   n.  t 
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nften  mistake,  it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor 
blindly  submit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of  another.  If  he 
you  would  bring  over  to  your  sentimentB  be  one  that  ex- 
amines before  he  a^Dts,  you  must  gire  him  leave  at  ]m] 
lejaiirn  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and,  re^iiling  what  is 
out  of  luH  mind,  examine  all  the  particulars,  to  see  on  which 
Bide  the  advantage  lies :  attd  if  he  wUl  not  think  our  argu- 
ments of  weight  enough  tu  engt^o  him  anew  in  so  laucb 
pains,  it  is  but  what  wo  often  do  ourselves  in  the  like  case; 
and  we  should  take  it  amiss  if  others  should  prescribe  to  ue 
what  points  we  should  study.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes 
his  opiaions  upon  trust,  how*  can  we  imagine  that  he  should 
renounce  those  tenets  which  time  and  custom  have  so  settled 
in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  Belf-evident,  and  of  an  ua- 
qneationable  certainty ;  or  which  he  takes  to  be  impreasioiK 
he  has  received  from  God  himself,  or  from  men  sent  by  him! 
How  can  we  expect,  I  say,  that  opinions  thus  settled  should 
be  given  up  to  the  ai^umcnts  or  authority  of  a  stranger  or 
adversary,  especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  interest  or 
design,  as  there  never  fails  to  be,  where  men  find  theraselvci 
ill  treated )  We  should  do  well  to  commiserate  our  mutual 
ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and 
fair  ways  of  information;  and  not  instantly  treat  others  ill, 
as  obstinate  and  perverse,  because  they  will  not  renounce 
their  own,  and  receive  our  opiuions,  or  at  least  those  Wt 
would  force  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
we  are  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  theira 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  incontostible  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falsehood  of  all  lie  ocm- 
demns ;  or  can  say  that  he  has  examined  to  the  bottom  all 
his  own,  or  other  men's  opinions?  The  necessity  of  believ- 
ing  without  knowledge,  nay  aften  upon  very  slight  grounda 
in  this  fleeting  state  of  action  and  bllndneiB  we  are  in,  should 
m^e  us  more  busy  and  caj^ful  to  iufonn  ourselves  thaa 
constrain  others.     At  leasts  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 

possible  to  be  cured,  (and  they  wlio  attempted  it,  did  like  him  who  ol^ 
hia  shoulder  to  the  grouod  to  stop  an  earthquake,)  yet  the  inconTenitinoe: 
ariaing  from  it  might  potiflibly  l»  oui^ed,  not  by  uniting  their  belief — 
that  was  to  he  despaired  of — but  by  curing  that  which  caused  tbcee  miff- 
ohiefs,  and  accidental  inooDvemenoeB  of  their  disagreeingB."  (lot,  to 
Lik  ofProph.  p.  2.) — Ed. 
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examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  tcaeta,  must  confess 
they  are  tiufit  to  preiscribe  to  others;  nnd  ure  unreosonable 
in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  other  meu's  helie^  which  they 
themselves  have  not  sauxjhed  into,  nor  weighed  the  argu- 
ments of  probability,  on  which  they  should  receive  or  reject 
it.  Those  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are 
thereby  got  past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profeiis  and 
govern  themselves  bj,  would  have  a  juster  pretence  to  re- 
qtdre  others  to  follow  them :  but  these  are  so  few  in  number, 
and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  their  opinions, 
that  nothing  insolent  and  imperious  is  to  be  expected  from 
them:  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that,  if  men  were 
better  instructed  themaelA^a,  they  would  be  leas  imposing 
on  othera. 

5.  pTobalMity  is  either  of  Matter  of  Fact  or  SpecMlatMm, — 
But  to  return  to  the  grounds  of  assent,  and  the  several  de- 
grees of  it,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  propositions  we 
receive  upon  inducements  of  probability  are  of  two  sorts; 
either  concerning  some  particular  existence,  or,  as  it  ia 
usually  termed,  matter  of  fact,  which,  falling  under  obser- 
vation, is  capable  of  human  testimony ;  or  else  concerning 
things,  which,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  senses,  are 
not  capable  of  any  such  testimouy. 

6.  The  concurrent  Eocjienetiee  of  ttU  otJier  Men  with  owrs, 
prodticte  Agmremee  approaching  to  JCnowledge, — Ooaceming 
the  £rst  of  these,  viz.,  particular  matter  of  &ct. 

First,  Where  any  particular  thing,  consonant  to  the  con- 
stant  observation  of  ourselv^  and  others  in  the  like  case, 
comes  attested  by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that  mention 
it,  we  receive  it  as  easily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if 
it  were  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  reason  and  act  there- 
npon  with  as  little  doubt  aa  if  it  were  perfect  demonstration. 
Thus,  if  all  Englishmen  who  have  occasion  to  mention  it, 
ijhould  aflBrm  that  it  froze  in  England  the  last  winter,  or 
that  there  were  swallows  seen  there  in  the  summer,  I  think 
a  man  coidd  almost  as  little  duubt  of  it  as  that  seven  and 
four  are  eleven.  The  first,  therefore,  and  highest  degree  of 
probability,  is,  when  the  generaJ  consent  of  all  men,  in  all 
a^es,  as  &,r  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  con- 
Btant  and  never-failing  experience  in  like  cases,  ta  cxns&rco. 
the  truth  oF  any  /jarticular  matter  of  tact  aXteikieii.  V?  Saa« 


» ubplt     -sua.  iiT!    iJ.  'aif  lOBei  MuwivaiMaa  MtJ  pro- 

^^s-:^ii  r  i>'>di=&  laiL  -an  yapniug  jmiuBediaj't  rfcanani  Md 
't'jr.'-.:  s.  *.!>•  >-r"niii-«'  .*.-vme  n:  aBEX.  Tliis  ««  edl  is 
izriistsi:^  r-.in.  ziR  lacirr:  ic  liuKn  lataiBaieiTCK.  For  wbtlt 
nz:  -.'Ti.  Lii^  •'iiiiT  iuia.»  rmaeiiis  jcuMianon  has  fimnd 
w-L'^  '  >  Lr;s  TJti  sioiif  ttiWiTi^  latx  «« vidi  nana 
i-.caii'TiiK  i:  '.t  lie  {iSnrs  a:  saaitfT  uii  tbrj^  ""'im,  thongli 

12^::  ±r%  -«-k:s.>m  i  Xifcz.  inuf  jski  £aid.  and  cbu^edthe 
^:u:iz;  :c  r:c£Kj::<fSirT  3.  -*-.■•>£  3r  r^anoal:  ikat  iron  souk 
iL  -v-Lur  k=.'i  Fv-KiL  :=.  :x9:x&ji^r:  i^eae  and  dw  like  pro- 
ri3s:'r::c:»  i.iti'n  Turar^ik?  inns,  'mezic  «gTwhle  to  oar  oon- 
f^skz.*  -ixziesKCiM.  &f  rchfc  *»  w  itsve  to  do  with  these 
ZLi.niSi .  iZ:i  si^uc  ^fEHnZly  s>.-£«  cc*  ^viien  mentioned  bjr 
-:<:iiin  Jts  "irvTrp  ;rc=!i  f.:ci33as.iiT  10  he'  soi.  and  thenfive 
£::<:  iC'  z:.'i^  »s  Ke.ts-:-^vs%id  or  aartioaT.  ve  are  pat  put 
•a:ct  1  this  a  reiisSiiL  iSr^rng  aar  «&di  thing  to  have  been, 
cc  a^j  ireiiisks^  tbti  it  «^  l^HT*"^  agBin  in  the  aune 
iLMiiitir.  ii  T^T  'vsae.  TbeK  poofaafailities  liae  ao  near  to 
oenaii^tT.  that  liieT  sov^es  cor  dkoaghtB  as  abaolafeely,  and 
in£iienoe  aa  oet  accons  as  iaHj.  as  the  most  evident  dHnon- 
soadon:  and  1:1  vhat  oinfiiiTis  as  we  make  litUs  or  no 
diSerence  berve£&  thcD  and  oersain  knoiriedga  Our  belk( 
thus  grooadcd,  rises  to  asfaranoe. 

7.  Ciiqueitiotiaii!  JatfiMoni/  amd  Exfenenat  far  lAe  moit 
fart  pnduiet  Conjidence. — Secondly.  The  next  d^ree  of  pro- 
babiUtv  is,  when  I  find  by  my  own  experience,  and  tiie 
agreement  of  all  others  that  mention  it^  a  thing  to  be  for  the 
most  part  so,  and  that  the  particular  instance  of  it  is  at- 
tested by  many  and  ondonbted  witnesses,  v.  g^  history  giving 
118  sach  an  acconnt  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  my  own  experience, 
aa  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  confirming  14^  that 
most  men  prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  public :  if  all 
historians  that  write  of  Tiberius,  say  that  Tiberius  did  so^  it 
is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  case,  our  assent  has  a 
sufficient  foundation  to  raise  itself  to  a  degree  which  we  may 
call  confidence. 

8.  Fair  Teitimony,  and  the  Natwre  ofiht  Thing  indljffinnt, 
prodiice  alto  e<rnfideHt  BeUrf. — ^Thirdly,  In  things  that  happen 
indifferently,  as  that  a  bird  should  fly  this  or  l^t  way;  that 
it  «houid  thunder  on  a  man's  right  or  left  hand,  ito.,  wheo 
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tiy  pBrticular  matter  of  fact  is  vouched  by  the  csoncurreut 
Btimony  of  unsuspected  witneasea,  there  our  assent,  is  also 
aavoidable.  Thus,  that  there  is  such  a  city  ia  Italy  at) 
ame;  that  ahaut  one  thousand  seven  hundred  yeans  ago, 
tere  livetl  m  it  a  man,  called  Julius  Cnsar;  that  he  was  a 
aeral,  and  that  he  won  a  battle  against  another,  called 
Pompey ;  this,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  he 
nothing  for  nor  against  it,  yet  being  related  by  historians  of 
credit,  and  contradicted  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  eaunofc  avoid 
believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it  as  he  does  of  the 
being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaintance,  whereof  he  himself 
ia  &  witness. 

9,  Experience  and  Testimonies  dcuking,  vnfinUelif  vary  Ute 
Degrees  of  Prohc^ity, — Thus  far  the  matter  goes  easy  euongh. 
Probability  upon  such  grounds  carries  so  much  evidence  with 
it,  that  it  naturally  determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  us 
as  Mttle  liberty  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  as  a  demonstration 
do«s,  whether  we  will  know,  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty 
is,  when  testimonies  contiudict  common  experience,  and  the 
reports  of  history  and  witnesses  clash  with  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  Dature  or  with  one  another;  there  it  ia,  where  dili- 
gence, attention,  and  exactness  are  required,  to  form  a  right 
judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  different  evi- 
dence and  probability  of  the  thing  j  which  rises  and  falls, 
according  a&  those  two  foundations  of  credibility,  viz.,  common 
observation  in  like  cases,  and  particular  testimonies  in  that 

ticular  instance,  Ikvour  or  contradict  it.  These  are  liable 
so  great  variety  of  contiury  observations,  circumstancea, 
eports,  different  qualifications,  tempers,  designs,  oversights, 
c,  of  the  reporters,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  reduce  to  procine 
rules  the  various  degrees  wherein  men  give  their  assent. 
This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that  as  the  arguments  and 
proofs  pro  and  con,  upon  due  examination,  nicely  weighing 
every  particular  circumstance,  shall  to  any  one  appear,  upon 
^be  whole  matter  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  to  prepondeiate 
B)&  either  side ;  so  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind 
such  different  entertainments,  as  we  call  belief,  conjecture, 
guess,  doubt,  wavering,  distrust,  disbelief,  itc. 

10.  TradUioncU  Tt;stimonies,  tli£  JkiTlher  removed  Ute  less 
their  Proof. — This  is  what  concerns  assent  in  matters 'wVvmesn. 
leatimouy  ia  Hwde  use  ot;  concerning  'w\u.c\i,  1  ftftTi!t,"\^  ^awt 
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not  be  nnusa  to  take  notice  of  a  nile  obwrved  in  the  law  of 
England;  which  is,  that  thoiigh  the  attested  copy  of  a  raeotd 
be  good  proo^  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  ever  bo  well  attested, 
and  by  ever  so  credible  witneeses,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  in  judieatnie.  This  is  so  generally  approved  as  reasoB- 
able,  and  suited  to  the  wisdmn  and  caution  to  be  uaed  in  oar 
inquiry  after  material  truths^  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any 
one  that  blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the 
decisions  of  right  and  wrong,  carries  this  obaervation  along 
with  it,  viz.,  that  any  testimony,  the  further  off  it  is  finm 
the  original  truth,  the  less  force  and  proof  it  has.  The  being 
and  existence  of  the  thing  itself  is  what  I  call  the  original 
truth.  A  credible  man  vouching  his  knowledge  of  it  is  a 
good  proof;  but  if  another  equally  credible  do  witDMi  it 
from  his  report,  the  testimony  is  weaker;  and  a  third  that 
attests  the  hearsay  of  an  hearsay  is  yet  less  oonsiderBbla 
So  that  in  traditional  traths,  each  remove  weakens  the  fixw 
of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition  has  sno- 
oessively  passed  through,  the  less  strength  and  evidenoe  does 
it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought  necessary  to  be  takn 
notice  o^  because  I  find  amongst  some  men  tita  qtiite  o(m- 
trary  commonly  practised,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  fiwoe 
by  growing  older;  and  what  a  thousand  years  since  would 
not  to  a  rational  man  contemporary  with  the  first  voaoher 
have  appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond 
all  question,  only  because  several  hare  since  from  him  stud  it 
one  after  another.  TTpon  this  ground  propositionB^  evidently 
&lBe  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  first  b^inning^  oome^  1^ 
an  inverted  rule  of  probability,  to  pass  for  authentic  traths ; 
and  those  which  found  or  deserved  little  credit  from  the 
mouths  of  their  first  authors,  are  thought  to  grow  'v^ieraUe 
by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniabla 

11.  Yet  History  w  of  gnat  Ute. — I  would  not  be  thought 
here  to  lessen  the  credit  and  use  of  history;  it  is  all  the 
light  we  have  in  many  cases,  and  we  receive  from  it  a  great 
part  of  the  useful  truths  we  have,  with  a  convincing  evideno& 
I  think  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  records  of  aatiqnity : 
I  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  Jbtt 
this  truth  itself  forces  me  to  say,  that  no  probabilily  can  rise 
higber  than  its  first  otiginaL  What  has  no  other  evidence 
tiaa  the  single  testimony  of  one  onlty  inifeDiMs^'nfia^vitead  ot 
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fall  by  Ms  only  testimony,  wLetlier  good,  bod,  or  indiSerent; 
and  though  cited  afterwards  by  hundreds  of  others,  one  after 
another,  is  so  fer  trom.  receiving  tmy  strength  thereby,  that 
it  is  only  the  weaker.  Paaaion,  interest,  inadvertency, 
mistake  of  his  meaning,  and  a  thousand  odd  reaaoni,  or 
caprioioa,  men's  minds  are  acted  by,  (impossible  to  be  dis^ 
covered,)  may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words  or 
meaning  wrong.  He  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined 
the  citations  of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the 
quotationa  deserve,  where  the  originals  are  wanting;  and 
consequently  how  much  less  quotations  of  quotations  can  be 
relied  on.  This  in  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was  affirmed 
upon  Blight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in 
future  ages  by  being  often  repeated.  But  the  further  still  it 
is  from  the  original,  the  less  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  less 
force  in  the  mouth  or  wtitiug  of  him  that  last  made  use  of  it, 
than  in  iaa  from  whom  he  received  it. 

12.  In  Things  which  Sense  cemnot  discoom;  A-iiiUogy  is  (Ae 
great  £ids  of  PTobabHily, — The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned  are  only  such  as  coacera  matter  of  fact,  and  such 
thingsj  as  are  capable  of  observation  and  testimony.  There 
remains  that  other  sort,  concerning  which  men  entertain 
opinions  with  variety  of  assent,  though  the  things  be  auch, 
that  falling  not  under  the  reach  of  our  aeiiBe^  they  are  not 
capable  of  testimony.  Such  are,  1.  The  existence,  nature,  _ 
and  opera tiona  of  finite  immaterial  beings  without  us;  as,  H 
spirits,  angela,  devils,  Ac,  or  the  existence  of  material  beings;  * 
which,  either  for  their  smallcess  in  themselves,  or  remote- 
ness from  us,  our  senses  cannot  take  notice  of;  aa,  whether 
there  he  any  phmta,  animals,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  in  the 
planets  and  other  mansions  of  the  vast  universe.  2,  Concerning 
the  manner  of  operation  in  moat  parts  of  the  works  of  nature : 
wherein  though  we  see  the  Bensible  effects,  yet  their  causes 
are  unknown,  and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner 
how  they  are  produced.  W«  see  animals  are  generated, 
nourished,  and  move ;  the  loadstone  draws  iron ;  and  the 
parts  of  a  candle,  successively  melting,  turn  into  flame,  and 
give  us  both  light  and  heat.  Those  and  the  like  effects  we 
aee  and  know :  but  the  causeii  that  operate,  and  the  manner 
they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guess  and  ^robahl^  aais,- 
jeoture.     For  those  and  the  like,  coiim^  tvaX.  -wiiSEMa- 
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KCrutiny  of  hmnan  senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or 
be  attested  by  anybody ;  and  therefore  can  appear  more  or 
less  probable,  only  as  they  more  or  less  agree  to  truths  that 
are  established  in  our  mind^<,  and  as  they  hold  proportion 
to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  and  observation.  Analogy 
in  these  matters  is  the  only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  fnaa 
that  alone  we  draw  all  our  grounds  of  probability.  Tkns, 
observing  that  the  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  cne 
upon  another,  produces  heat,  and  veiy  often  fire  itael^  we 
hive  reason  to  think,  that  what  we  call  heat  and  fire  oob- 
sigts  in  a  violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  pazts 
of  the  burning  matter;  observing  likewise  that  the  diflhrmt 
refiractions  of  pellucid  bodies  produce  in  oar  eyes  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  several  colours;  and  also^  that  the 
different  ranging  and  laying  the  supeificial  parts  of  several 
bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  &c.,  does  the  like,  we  thiak 
it  probable  that  the  colour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  in  tiMm 
nothing  but  the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of  their 
minute  and  insensible  parts.  Thus,  finding  in  aU  parts  of 
the  creation  that  Ml  under  human  observation,  that  then 
is  a  gradual  connexion  of  one  with  another,  without  any 
great  or  discernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety 
of  things  we  see  in  the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked 
together,  that,  in  the  several  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  eaqr 
to  discover  the  bounds  betwixt  them;  we  have  reason  to  he 
persuaded  that,  by  such  gentle  steps,  things  ascend  upwards 
in  degrees  of  perfoction.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  where 
sensible  and  rational  begin,  and  where  insensible  aoA  irra- 
tional end :  and  who  is  there  quick-sighted  enough  to  de- 
termine precisely  which  is  the  lowest  species  of  living  things, 
and  which  the  first  of  those  which  have  no  life)  Things,  as 
far  as  we  can  observe,  lessen  and  augment,  as  the  quantity 
does  in  a  r^ular  cone;  where,  though  there  be  a  manifest 
odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  dis- 
tance, yet  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  under,  where 
they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  discernible.  The  difference 
is  exceeding  great  between  some  men  and  some  animals; 
but  if  we  will  compare  the  understanding  and  abilities  of 
some  men  and  some  brutes,  we  shall  find  so  little  difference^ 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  that  that  of  the  man  ia  either 
clettrer  or  larger.     Observing,  I  say,  auch  gradual  and  gentle 
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•lescentB  downwards  in  those  parts  of  the  creation  that  are 
l^mjath  man,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  prohable, 
that  it  is  so  also  in  things  above  us  and  onr  observation ;  and 
that  there  are  several  I'anks  of  intelligent  beings,  excelling 
«a  in  several  degrees  of  perfection,  ascentling  upwards  towards 
the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator,  by  gentle  stepa  and 
differences,  that  are  every  one  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
next  to  it.  This  sort  of  probability,  which  is  the  best  con- 
duct of  rational  experiments,  and  the  rise  of  hypothesis,  has 
also  its  vise  and  inJQiience ;  and  a  waiy  reasoning  from  ana- 
logy leads  na  often  into  the  diacovery  of  truths  and  useful 
productions,  which  would  otherwise  lie  concealed, 

13,  On*  Case  wliere  contrary  Experienes  leaena  not  the 
Testimony- — ^Though  the  com^mon  experience  and  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  have  justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any- 
thing proposed  to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one  case,  wherein 
the  strangeness  of  the  fact  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair 
testimony  given  of  it.  For  where  such  supernatural  events 
are  sui table  to  ends  aimed  at  by  him  who  has  the  power  to 
chajige  the  cou]"se  of  nature,  there,  luider  such  circumstances, 

K    they  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  behefi  by  how  much  the     M 

W    more  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary  observation.     | 

This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracles,  which,  well  attested,  do 

not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other 

truths,  which  need  such  oonfirmation,* 

14.  The  bare  Testimony  of  EevekUitM  is  the  highest  Cer- 
tainty.— Besides  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there 
ia  one  sort  of  propositions  that  challenge  the  highest  degree 
of  our  assent  upon  bai'e  testimony,  whether  the  thing  pro- 
posed agree  or  disagree  with  common  experience,  and  the 
ordinary  course  of  things*,  or  no.      The  reason  whereof  is, 

I  because  the  testimony  is  of  sncb  an  one  as  cannot  deceive  nor 
be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  God  himself  This  carries  with 
it  an  assurance  beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception. 
This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation;  and  our  assent 
to  it,  faith :  which  as  absolutely  determines  our  mindi,  and 

*  In  his  diBoourBB  on  the  auliject,  Locke  defines  a  mJnide  to  b^  "  A 
(wnsible  operatiun,  which,  being  ai>r>¥o  the  comjirehenBion  of  the  spec- 
tator, and,  in  bid  oiiinion,  contrary  to  the  eatabUehed,  ooiitse  ot  ■osSsisft, 
u  bUcen  by  him  to  be  div'me."  (p,  276.) — Ed. 
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as  perfeody  exchtdes  all  waTering,  as  our  knowledge  ifaMif ; 
aud  we  may  aa  well  doabt  of  our  own  being,  as  we  can  «lie- 
tber  any  leyelation  from  Qod  be  true.  So  that  Atth  is 
a  settled  and  sore  principle  of  assent  and  assnnBoe,  and 
kaves  no  manner  of  room  £ur  donbt  or  hesitation.  Only 
we  must  be  sore  that  it  be  a  divine  iwrelatioB,  and  that  we 
trnderstand  it  right :  else  we  shall  expose  owelvea  to  all 
the  extravagancy  of  enthnsiasm,  and  all  the  error  of  WM»g 
principles,  if  we  have  fiuth  and  aMoranoe  in  what  n  not 
divine  revelation.  And  therefore  in  those  cases,  onr  aownt 
can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  ita  being  a 
revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  uxpiwiona 
it  is  delivered  in.  If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  leveHatum, 
or  that  this  is  its  true  sense,  be  only  on  probalda  prooft; 
our  assent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  assurance  or  diffi- 
dence, arising  from  the  more  or  lees  apparent  probability 
of  the  proo&  But  of  &ith,  and  the  precedency  it  oiq^ 
to  have  before  other  arguments  of  persuasion,  I  shall  apeak 
more  hereafter;  where  I  treat  of  it  aa  it  is  ordinazily  plaoed, 
in  oemtradistinotion  to  reason ;  though  in  truth  it  be  nothing 
else  but  an  assent  founded  on  the  highest  reascm. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  BEASON. 

1.  Various  Significationt  of  the  Word  Beaaon. — ^Thk  word 
reason  in  the  'Rnglish  language  has  diflferent  significatians: 
sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles;  some- 
timee  for  dear  and  &ir  deductions  from  those  princijdes; 
and  sometimes  for  the  cause,  and  partioulariy  the  final  cause. 
But  the  consideration  I  sluJl  have  of  it  hrae  is  in  a  signifi- 
cation different  from  all  these ;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for 
a  faculty  ia  man,  that  fiiculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to 
be  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  wherein  it  is  evident  be 
much  surpasses  them. 

2.  Wherem  Reasomng  oontitts. — K  general  knowledge,  as 
has  been  shown,  conasts  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  onr  own  ideaa,  and  the  knowledge  of  tiie 
existence  of  all  things  without  us  (except  only  of  a  God, 
irbose  existence  every  man  may  certainly  know  and  dranon- 

stmte  tobhaaelf&om  his  O'wii  fflrirtgnoB^ >» \m>A. oni:}  by  our 
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senses,  what  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  any  other 
facnlty,  but  outward  sense  and  inward  perception?    What 
need  is  thei-e  of  reason?     Very  much;  both  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  assent :  for  it 
»hath  to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necessary 
and  assisting  to  aU  our  other  intellectual  Acuities,  and  indeed     _ 
contains  two  of  them,  ytz.,  sagacity  and  illation.     By  the    ■ 
one,  it  finds  out;  and  by  the  other,  it  so  orders  the  inter-    ■ 
mediate  ideas,  as  to  discover  what  connexion  there  is  in  each 

I  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together; 
and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  diaw  into  view  the  truth  sought 
for,  which  is  that  which  we  call  illation  or  iuferencei,  and 
consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  there 
is  between  the  ideas,  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby 
the  mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  E^eemont  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  two  ideas,  aa  in  demonstration,  in  which  it 
arrives  at  knowledge;  or  their  probable  connexion,  on  which 
it  gives  or  withholds  its  assent,  as  in  opinion.  Sense  and 
intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  Hie  greatest  part  of 
our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  intermediate 
ideas :  and  in  those  cases  where  we  are  fain  to  substitute 
assent  instead  of  knowledge,  and  take  propositions  for  true, 
without  being  certain  they  are  so,  we  have  need  to  find  out, 
examine,  and  compare  the  grounds  of  their  probability.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  Acuity  which  finds  out  the  means,  and 
rightly  applies  them  to  discover  certainty  in  the  one,  and 

I  probability  in  the  oiher,  is  that  which  we  call  reason.  For 
as  reason  perceives  the  necessary  and  indubitable  connexion 
of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  iu  each  step  of  any 
demonstration  that  produces  knowledge;  so  it  likewise  per- 
ceives the  probable  connexion  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one 
to  another,  in  every  step  of  a  discouise,  to  which  it  will  think 
assent  due.  This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that  which  can  be 
truly  called  reason.  For  where  the  mind  does  not  perceive 
this  probable  oonnexiock,  where  it  does  not  discern  whether 
there  be  any  each  connexion  or  no ;  there  men's  opinions  are 
not  the  product  of  judgment,  or  the  consequence  of  reason, 
but  the  efiects  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all 
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■  adventures,  without  choice  and  without  direction.  ■ 

■  3.   lt»  fmiir  Fa/rU. — So  that  we  may  in  t^asaxs.  wsdssAsk.   I 
these  tour  d^rees :  the  first  and  MgjMst  isi  ^fe  KNswy*esc>ai%^ 
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and  finding  out  of  traths;  the  second,  the  r^ular  ao4  metho- 
dical disposition  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  4md  fit 
order,  to  make  their  connexion  and  force  be  plainly  Md 
easily  perceiyed;  the  third  is  the  perceiving  their  connexiaii; 
and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclusion.  These  aevenl 
degrees  may  be  observed  in  any  mathematical  demonstration; 
it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  each  parl^  as 
the  demonstration  is  made  by  another;  another  to  perceive 
the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the  parts;  a  thitd,  to 
make  ont  a  demonstration  clearly  and  neatly  one's  self;  and 
something  different  from  all  these,  to  have  first  found  oat 
these  intermediate  ideas  or  proo&  by  which  it  is  madei 

4.  SyUogiim  not  the  great  Irutrument  o/£«ason. — ^There  is 
one  thing  more  which  I  shall  desire  to  be  considered  concern- 
ing reason ;  and  that  is,  whether  syllc^jism,  as  is  generally 
thought,  be  the  proper  instrument  of  it,  and  the  uaefbllest 
way  of  exercising  this  fiiculty.  The  causes  I  have  to  doubt 
are  these : — 

First,  Because  syllogism  serves  our  reason  but  in  one  only 
of  the  forementioned  parts  of  it;  and  that  is,  to  show  the 
connexion  of  the  proofs  in  any  one  instance,  and  no  more; 
but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  use,  since  the  mind  can  perceive 
such  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as  easily — nay,  perhaps 
better — ^without  it. 

If  we  will  observe  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall 
find  that  we  reason  best  and  clearest,  wh^i  we  only  observe 
the  connexion  of  the  proof,  without  reducing  our  thoughts 
to  any  rule  of  syllogism,  ^d  therefore  we  may  take  notice, 
that  there  are  many  men  that  reason  exceedmg  clear  and 
rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  syllogism.  He  that 
will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  will  find 
men  reason  there  perhaps  as  acutely  as  himself,  who  yet 
never  heard  of  a  syllogism,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument 
to  those  forms:  and  I  believe  scarce  any  one  makes  syllo- 
gisms in  reasoning  within  himsel£  Indeed  syllogism  is 
made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover  a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhe- 
torical flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period; 
and,  stripping  an  absurdity  of  tlie  cover  of  wit  and  good 
language,  show  it  in  its  naked  deformity.  But  the  weakness 
or  &llacy  of  such  a  loose  discourse  it  shows,  by  the  artificial 
Arm  it  is  pat  into,  only  to  thoae  who  buve  tWou^hly  studied 
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mode  and  figure,  and  have  ao  examiaetl  the  many  ways  that 
three  propositiona  may  be  put  together,  aa  to  know  which  of 
them  does  certainly  conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon 
Avhat  grounds  it  is  that  they  do  so.  All  who  have  bo  fer 
considered  ^Uogism,  as  to  see  the  reason  why  in  three  pro- 
positions laid  together  in  one  form,  the  conclusion  will  be 
certainly  right,  but  in  pother  not  certainly  so,  I  grant  are 
certain  of  the  conclusion  they  draw  fj-om  the  premises  in  the 
allowed  modes  and  figures.  But  they  who  have  not  ao  far 
looked  into  those  forms,  are  not  sure  by  virtue  of  syliogism, 
lihat  the  concluaion  certainly  follows  from  the  premises;  they 
only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an  implicit  faith  in  their  teachers 
and  A  confidence  in  those  forms  of  argumentation ;  but  this 
is  still  hut  believing,  not  being  certain.  I^ow,  if,  of  all  man- 
kind those  who  can  make  syllogisms  are  extremely  few  iii 
comparison  of  those  who  cannot ;  and  if,  of  those  few  who 
liave  been  taught  logic,  there  is  but  a  very  small  number 
•who  do  any  more  than  helie"ve  that  syllogisms,  in  the  allowed 
modes  and  figures  do  conclude  right,  without  knowing  cer- 
tainly that  they  do  so,  if  ayllogiama  must  he  taken  for  the 
■only  proper  instrument  of  reason  and  means  of  knowledge,  it 
Trill  follow,  that,  before  Aristotle,  there  iras  not  one  inan 
that  did  or  could  know  anything  by  reason;  and  that,  aince 
the  invention  of  ayllogisms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  thousand 
ihat  doth. 

"  But  Grod  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them 
'  larely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  tQ  Aristotle  to  make 
them  rational,  i.  e.,  those  few  of  them  that  he  could  get  so 
%o  examine  the  grounds  of  syllogisms,  as  to  see  that,  in  above 
jthree  scoi-e  ways,  that  three  propositions  may  he  laid  toge- 
ther, there  are  but  about  fourteen  wherein  one  may  he  sure 
hat  the  conclusion  ia  right;  and  upon  wliat  grounds  it  is, 
that,  in  these  few,  the  conclusion,  is  certain,  and  in  the  other 
ot.  God  has  been  more  bonntiful  to  mankind  than  so. 
He  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can  reason,  without  being 
Instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing  :  the  understanding  ia 
not  taught  to  reason  by  these  rules ;  it  haa  a  native  fiiculty 
to  perceive  the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  ita  ideas,  and  can 

ge  them  right,  without  any  such  perplexing  repetitions. 
say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aristotle,  whom  1  loot  (sts. 

one  of  the  gitnitost  men  amongst  ttws  asvcvsoJife ',  "«Via'aa 
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large  views,  acntenesg,  and  penetration  of  thoaj^t  and  Btrength 
of  judgment,  few  have  equalled;  and  who,  in  tliis  very  in- 
▼ention  of  forms  of  argomentution,  wherein  the  oonolaaian 
may  be  shown  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did  great  aervioe 
against  those  who  were  not  ashamed  to  deny  anything.  And 
I  readily  own,  that  all  right  reasoning  may  be  rednoed  to 
his  forms  of  syllogism.  But  yet  I  think,  withoat  any  dimi* 
nution  to  him,  I  may  truly  say,  that  they  are  not  the  only, 
nor  the  best  way  of  reasonings  for  the  lanHiTig  of  those  into 
trath  who  are  wUling  to  find  it,  and  dedre  to  make  the  best 
use  they  may  of  their  reason,  for  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge. And  he  himself  it  is  plain,  found  out  some  fimns  to 
be  condusiye,  and  others  not,  not  by  the  forms  themaelTc^ 
but  by  the  original  way  of  knowle*^^  i&,  by  the  Tisible 
agreement  of  ideaa  Tell  a  country  graitlewoman  that  the 
wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  lowering,  and  like  to 
rain,  and  she  will  easily  understand  it  is  not  safe  for  her  to 
go  abroad  thin  clad  in  such  a  day,  after  a  fever;  she  deariy 
sees  the  probable  connexion  of  all  these,  vie,  south-west 
wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting,  taking  cold,  relapse^  and 
danger  of  death,  without  tying  them  together  in  thoae  arti- 
ficial and  cumbersome  fetters  of  several  syllogisms,  that  dog 
and  hinder  the  mind,  which  proceeds  &om  one  part  to  an- 
other quicker  and  clearer  without  them;  and  the  probahilify 
which  she  easily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native 
state  would  be  quite  lost,  if  this  argument  were  managed 
learnedly  and  proposed  in  mode  and  figura  For  it  veiy 
often  confounds  the  connexion;  and,  I  tlunk,  every  <ne  wiU 
perceive  in  mathematical  demonstrations^  that  the  know- 
ledge gained  thereby  comes  shortest  and  clearest  withoat 
^llogisms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  rational 
&cnlty,  and  so  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made ;  but  the  mind, 
either  very  desirous  to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  or  very  a^  to 
&vour  the  sentiments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very  forwaid  to 
make  inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too  muoh  haatc^ 
before  it  perceives  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  that  mnsfe 
hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer,  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid 

down  aa  tznb,  to  draw  in  another  as  tme^  i  &,  to  see  or  m^ 

poeesacb  a  oonnexiaa  of  tin  two\deaaott\A\n&c««d\ffopor 
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aition :  v.  g.,  let  this  bo  tho  proposition  laid  dcwn,  "  Men 
shall  be  pmiialied  in  another  yrorld,"  and  from  thence  be  in- 
ferred this  other,  "  Then  men  can  determine  themselves," 
The  question  now  is,  to  know  whether  the  mind  has  made 
this  inference  right  or  no ;  if  it  has  made  it  by  finding  out 
the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  yiew  of  the  oonnexion 
of  them,  placed  in  a  due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally, 
and  made  a  right  inference.  If  it  has  done  it  without  such 
s  view,  it  has  not  ao  mnch  made  aji  inference  that  will  hold, 
or  an  inference  of  right  reason,  as  shown  a  willingness  to 
have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  such.  But  in  neither  case  is  it 
syllogism  that  discovered  those  ideas,  or  showed  the  con- 
nexion of  them,  for  they  must  be  both  found  out,  and  the 
connexion  everywhere  perceived,  befoi-e  they  can  rationally 
be  made  use  of  in  ayUogiara ;  unless  it  can  be  said,  that  any 
idea,  without  considering  what  connexion  it  hath  with  the 
two  other,  whose  agreement  should  be  shown  by  it,  will  do 

ell  enough  in  a  syllogism,  aud  may  be  taken  at  a  venture 
the  medius  terminns,  to  prove  any  conclusion.     But  this 

bodywiU  say,   because  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived 

tent  of  the  intermediate  idea  with  the  extremes,  that 

extremes  are  concluded  to   agree;   and  therefore  each 

itermediatc  idea  m\ist  be  such  a^  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a 
ble  connexion  with  those  two  it  has  been  placed  between, 
else  thereby  the  conclusion  cannot  he  inferred  or  drawn 
in :  for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loose  and  withont 
connexion,  there  the  whole  strength  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  hath 
no  force  to  infer  or  draw  in  anything.  In  the  instance  above 
mentioned,  what  is  it  shows  the  foree  of  the  inference,  and 
consequently  the  reaaoniibleneaa  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the 
connexion  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the 
conclusion  or  proposition  inferred t  v.  g.,  "Men  ahall  be 
punished;"  ''God  the  punisher;"  "Just  poniskment;"'  "The 
punished  guilty ;"  "  Could  have  done  otherwise ;"  "  Freedom ;" 
"Self-determination;"  by  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly 
linked  together  in  train,  i-  e,,  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately  placed  between, 
the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination  appear  to  be  con- 
i.  e.,  this  proposition  men  can  determine  themselves  is 
,wn  in  or  inferred  from  this,  that  they  shall  be  ^uail>h«^\a. 

le  other  world.     For  here  the  mind  eeem^  ^fe  cwwwsiMsiVi. 
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tlierc  is  between  the  idea  of  men's  pnniahment  in  the  other 
world  and  the  idea  of  Grod  puniahing;  between  Qod  punish- 
ing and  the  justice  of  the  punishment;  between  justice  of 
the  punishment  and  guilt;  between  guilt  and  a  power  to  do 
otherwise;  between  a  power  to  do  otherwise  and  freedom; 
and  between  freedom  and  self-determination,  sees  the  con- 
nexion between  men  and  self-determination. 

Now  I  ask,  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  be  not 
more  clearly  seen  in  this  simple  and  natural  disposition,  than 
in  the  perplexed  repetitions,  and  jumble  of  five  or  six  syllo- 
gisms.* I  must  beg  pardon  for  calling  it  jumble,  till  some- 
body shall  put  these  ideas  into  so  many  syUogisms,  anid  then 
say  that  they  are  less  jumbled,  and  their  connexion  more 
visible,  when  they  are  transposed  and  repeated,  and  spun  out 
to  a  greater  length  in  artificial  forms,  than  in  that  short  and 
natural  plain  order  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein 
everyone  may  see  it,  and  wherein  they  must  be  seen  before 
they  can  be  put  into  a  train  of  syllogisms.  For  the  natnnl 
order  of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct  the  order  of  the 
syllogisms,  and  a  man  must  see  the  connexion  of  each  inter- 
mediate idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with 
reason  make  use  of  it  in  a  ^llogism.  And  when  all  those 
syllogisms  are  made,  neither  those  that  are  nor  those  that  are 

*  In  my  appendix  to  the  BeasonablenesB  of  Christianity,   I  have  on 

this  subject  made  the  following  remark  : — "Between  the  publication  of 
the  several  editions  of  the  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
which  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  Iiocke  changed  his  opinion  on  more 
than  one  point,  and,  like  an  honest  and  independent  thinker,  he  was 
always  careful  to  acknowledge  this  change,  lliis,  amoiu  other  things^ 
was  the  case  with  the  use  of  syllogisms.  For  in  Book  iV.  oh.  17,  "I 
grant,"  says  he,  "  that  mood  and  figure  is  commonly  made  use  of  in 
such  cases,  (in  the  discovery  of  fallacies, )  as  if  the  detection  of  the  inoo- 
herence  of  such  loose  discourses  were  wholly  owing  to  the  syllogiatiaal 
form ;  and  so  I  myself  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  stricter  ezaminik 
tion  I  now  find,  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked,  in  their  doe 
order,  shows  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  ByHo- 
gism."  His  opinions,  however,  on  this  point  were  fluctuating;  for  in 
nis  "Second  Vindication,"  speaking  of  the  fallacies  and  incoherenoe  of 
his  antagonist,  he  haa  these  words: — "Nay,  if  he  or  anybody,  in  tha 
112  pa^es  of  his  '  Socinianism  Unmasked,'  can  find  but  ten  atgumeDts 
that  wul  bear  the  test  of  ryUogitm,  the  true  touchitone  of  right  arguing,  I 
will  gttfit  that  that  treatise  deserves  all  those  commendations  he  has  be^ 
stowed  upon  it ;  though  it  be  made  up  more  of  his  own  pan^;yrio  than 
»  eonOitathB  ot  me,"  (p.  239.)— Go. 
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not  logiciailB  will  see  the  force  of  the  argmnentation,  Le.,  the 
connexion  of  the  extremes,  one  jot  the  better.  [For  those 
that  ara  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllo- 
gism, nor  the  reasons  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  they 
are  made  in  right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures  or  no; 
and  so  are  not  at  all  helped  by  the  forms  they  are  pot  into ; 
tiiongh  by  them  the  natural  order,  wherein  Uie  mind  could 
judge  of  their  respective  connexion,  being  disturbed,  renders 
the  illation  much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And 
as  for  the  logicians  themselves,  they  see  the  connexion  of 
each  intermediate  idea  with  those  it  stands  between,  (on 
vrhich'the  force  of  the  inference  depends,)  as  weQ  before  as 
after  the  syllogism  i»  made,  or  else  they  do  not  see  it  at  alL 
For  a  syllogism  neither  shows  nor  strengthens  the  connexion 
of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  together,  but  only  by  the 
ccmnexion  seen  in  them  shows  what  connexion  the  extremes 
have  one  with  another.  But  what  connexion  the  inter- 
mediate has  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  the  syllogism,  that 
no  syllogism  does  or  can  show.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or 
can  perceive  as  they  stand  there  in  that  juxta-position  only 
by  its  own  view,  to  which  the  syllogistical  form  it  happens 
to  be  in  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all;  it  only  shows  that  if 
the  intermediate  idea  agrees  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides 
immediately  applied  to;  then  those  two  remote  ones,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and  therefore 
the  immediate  connexion  of  each  idea  to  that  which  it  is 
applied  to  on  each  side,  on  which  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
depends,  is  as  well  seen  before  as  after  the  syllogism  is  made, 
or  else  he  that  makes  the  syllogism  could  never  see  it  at  all. 
Tina,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  seen  only  by  the  eye, 
c^  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them 
laid  together,  in  a  juxta-position;  which  view  of  any  two  it 
has  equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  propo- 
sition, whether  that  proposition  be  placed  as  a  major  or  a 
minor,  in  a  eyllogian  or  no. 

Of  what  use,  then,  are  syllogisms)  I.  answer,  their  chief 
and  main  use  is  in  the  schools,  where  men  are  allowed  with- 
-bnt  shame  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  that  do  mani- 
festly -agree ;  or  out  of  the  schools,  to  those  who  from  thence 
have  learned  without  shame  to  deny  the  connexion  of  ideas, 
which  even  to  themselves  ia  visibla     But  to  »xl  '-m^\iK)L<:ra& 

VOL.  II.  xs 
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seflTcher  after  truth,  who  has  no  other  aim  hut  to  find  it^ 
there  is  no  need  of  any  such  form  to  force  the  allowing  of 
the  inference :  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  ia  better 
seen  in  ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a  simple  and  plain  order; 
and  hence  it  is  that  men,  in  their  own  inquiries  after  tmyi, 
never  use  syllogisms  to  convince  themselves  [or  in  toaxiaag 
oUiers  to  instruct  willing  learners.]  Because,  before  they 
can  put  them  into  a  syllogism,  they  must  nee  the  oonneiion 
that  is  between  the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas 
it  is  set  between  and  applied  to,  to  show  their  agreement; 
and  when  they  see  that,  they  see  wbetheir  the  infermoebe 
good  or  no,  and  so  syllogism  comes  too  late  to  settle  it.  ¥<x 
to  make  use  again  of  the  former  instance,  I  ask  whether  the 
mind,  considering  the  idea  of  justice,  placed  as  an  inter- 
mediate idea  between  the  punishment  of  men  and  the  guilt 
of  the  punished,  (and  till  it  does  so  consider  it,  the  mind 
cannot  make  use  of  it  as  a  medius  terminus,)  does  not  as 
plainly  see  the  force  and  strength  of  the  inference  as  when 
it  is  formed  into  a  syllogism.  To  show  it  in  a  very  jAtia 
and  easy  example ;  let  anima.!  be  the  intermediate  idea  or 
medius  terminus  that  the  mind  makes  use  of  to  show  the 
connexion  of  homo  and  vivens;  I  ask  whether  the  mind 
does  not  more  readily  and  plainly  see  that  connexion  in  the 
simple  and  proper  position  of  the  connnecting  idea  in  the 
middle!  thus: 

Homo  Animal  Yivens, 

than  in  this  perplexed  one, — 

Animal        Yivens  Homo  Animal ; 

which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to  show 
the  connexion  between  homo  and  vivens  by  the  interven- 
tion of  animal. 

Indeed  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  necessary  use,  even  to 
the  lovers  of  truth,  to  show  them  the  fiillacies  that  are  often 
concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses.  But  tlutt 
this  is  a  mistake  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  the  reason 
why  sometimes  men  who  sincerely  aim  at  truth  are  imposed 
upon  by  such  loose,  and,  as  they  are  called,  rhetorical  di»> 
courses,  is,  that  their  fiutdes  being  struck. with  some  lintf 
metaphorical  representations,  they  neglect  to  observe,  op«io 
jaoi  easily  perceive  what  aie  the  true  ideas  upon  whicb  th* 
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iiifcrcnoe  depends.  Now,  to  show  such  men  the  weakueas 
of  such  an  aFguraentatiou,  there  needs  no  more  hut  to  strip 
it  of  the  superfluous  ideas,  wtich,  blended  and  confounded 
with  those  on  which  the  inference  dei>end3,  eeera  to  show  a 
connexion  where  there  is  none;  or  at  least  to  hinder  the 
discovery  of  the  wont  of  it;  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas 
on  which  the  force  of  the  argumentation  depends  in  their  due 
order,  in  which  position  the  mind,  taking  a  Tiew  of  them, 
sees  what  connexion  they  have,  and  so  ia  able  to  judge  of 
the  infereuce  "without  any  need  of  a  syllogism  at  all. 

I  grant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  use  of  in 
such  oases,  as  if  the  detection  of  the  incoherence  of  such 
loose  discourses  were  whoUy  owing  to  the  syllogistical  form ; 
and  so  1  myself  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  stricter  exam- 
ination I  now  find,  that,  laying  the  intermediate  ideas 
naked  in  their  due  order,  shows  the  incoherence  of  the 
argumentation  better  than  syllogiam;  not  only  as  subjecting 
each  liEik  of  the  chain  to  the  immediate  view  of  the  mind 
in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  connexion  is  best  observed ; 
but  also  because  syllogism  shows  the  incoherence  only  to 
those  (who  are  not  one  of  ten  thousand)  who  perfectly  under- 
stand mode  and  figure,  and  the  reason  upon  which  those 
forms  are  established ;  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of 
the  ideas  upon  which  the  inference  is  made,  makes  every 
one,  whether  logician  or  not  logician,  who  understands  the 
terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  to  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  such  ideas,  (without  which,  in  or  out  of 
syllogiam,  he  cannot  perceive  the  strength  or  weakness, 
coherence  or  incoherence  of  the  discouise)  see  the  want  of 
connexion  in  the  argumentation,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  &  man  unskilful  in  syllogism, 
who  at  first  hearing  could  perceive  the  weakness  and  incon- 
dusiveness  of  a  long  artificial  and  plausible  diaconrae,  where- 
with others  better  skilled  in  syllogism  have  been  misled; 
and  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  reiidera  who  do  not  know 
each.  And  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  debates  of  most 
princes'  councils,  and  the  business  of  assemblies,  woidd  be  in 
danger  to  he  mismanaged,  since  those  who  are  relied  upon, 
and  hare  usually  a  great  stroke  in  them,  are  not  &W'&^% 
such  who  have  the  good  luok  to  be  perfect\y  taoViSi^Sa.'^iMii 
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forms  of  syllogism,  or  expert  in  mode  and  figure.  And  if 
syllogism  were  the  only,  or  so  much  as  the  surest  way  to 
detect  the  fallacies  of  artificial  discourses  j  I  do  not  think 
that  all  mankind,  even  princes  in  matters  that  concern  their 
crowns  and  dignities,  are  so  much  in  loye  with  &lsehood  and 
mistake,  that  they  would  everywhere  haye  neglected  to 
bring  syllogism  into  the  debates  of  moment  j  or  thought  it 
ridiculous  so  much  as  to  ofier  them  in  affiuisof  conaeqnence; 
a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and  penetration, 
who  were  not  idly  to  dispute  at  their  ease,  bul  were  to  act 
according  to  the  result  of  their  debates,  and  otben  pay  for 
their  mistakes  with  their  heads  or  fortunes,  fotmd  fliose 
scholastic  forms  were  of  little  use  to  discover  truth  or  &Daey, 
whilst  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  shown,  and 
better  shown  without  them,  to  those  who  would  not  lefbae 
to  see  what  was  visibly  shown  them. 

Secondly,  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  whether 
syllogism  be  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  use,  mode,  and  figure, 
is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  fallacy,  (which  has 
been  above  considered,)  those  scholastic  forms  of  discoune 
are  not  less  liable  to  &llacies  than  the  plainer  yra,yn  of  arga- 
mentation;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  common  observation, 
which  has  always  found  these  axtificial  methods  of  reasoning 
more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to 
instruct  and  inform  the  understanding.  And  hence  it  is 
that  men,  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  silenced  in  this 
scholastic  way,  are  seldom  or  never  convinced,  and  so  brou^t 
over  to  the  conquering  side-:  they  perhaps  acknowledge 
their  adversary  to  be  the  more  skilfiil  disputant,  but  rest 
nevertheless  persuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  side,  and  go 
away  worsted  as  they  are,  with  the  same  opinion  they 
brought  with  them,  which  they  could  not  do  if  this  way  of 
argumentation  carried  light  and  conviction  with  it^  and 
made  men  see  where  the  truth  lay;  and  therefore  syllogigm 
has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining  victoiy  in 
dispute,  than  for  the  discovery  or  confirmation  of  troth  in 
fair  inquiries.  And  if  it  be  certain,  that  fallacies  can  be 
couched  in  syllogism,  as  it  cannot  be  denied;  it  must  he 
something  else,  and  not  syllogism,  that  must  discover  them. 
/  hare  bad  ezperienoe  tow  ready  some  men  are,  when  all 
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the  use  which  they  have  been  ■wont  to  ascribe  to  anything  is 
not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly  aaide. 
But  to  prevent  audi  unjust  and  groundlesa  imputations,  I 
tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking  away  any  helps  to  the 
imderBtandiiie;  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Asd  if  meu 
skilJed  in  and  used  to  syllogiams,  find  them  asEjiating  to  their 
reaaoa  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  I  think  they  ought  to 
make  use  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at,  is,  that  they  should 
not  ascribe  more  to  these  fortna  thaa  belongs  to  them,  and 
tMnk  that  men  have  no  use,  or  not  so  ftd!  an  use  of  their 
reasoning  facultiea  without  them.  Some  eyes  want  spectaelea 
to  see  things  clearly  and  distinctly ;  but  let  not  those  that 
use  them  therefore  say  nobody  can  see  clearly  without 
them :  those  who  do  so  will  be  thought  in  favour  of  art, 
(which,  perhaps,  they  are  beholden  to,)  a  little  too  much  to 
depress  and  discredit  nature.  Beaaon,  by  ita  own  penetra- 
tion, where  it  is  strong  and  exercised,  usually  aeaa  quicker 
and  clearer  without  syllogism.  If  use  of  those  spectacles  has 
so  dimmed  its  sight,  that  it  caimot  without  them  see  conie- 
quences  or  iu  consequences  in  argumentation,  I  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  be  against  the  using  them.  Evety  one 
knows  what  best  fits  his  own  aight ;  but  let  him  not  thence 
conclude  all  in  the  dark,  who  use  not  just  the  same  helps 
that  he  finds  a -need  of* 

5.  Ifdpe  lUde  in  Demomtration.,  lem  in  Frohabiliir/. — But 
however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  it  Is  of 
far  less,  or  no  use  at  all  in  probabilities.  For  the  asaeut 
tliero  being  to  be  determined  by  the  preiMndei-ancy,  after 
due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs,  ivith  all  circumstances  on  both 
sides,  nothing  is  so  unfit  to  assist  the  mind  in  that  as  syllo- 

Igiam ;  which,  running  away  with  one  assumed  probability, 
or  one  topical  argument,  pursues  that  till  it  has  led  the 
mind  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  thing  under  consideration  j 
and,  forcing  it  upon  some  remote  difficulty,  holds  it  &at 
there,  entangled,  perhaps,  as  it  were,  manacled,  in  the  chain 
^  of  syllogisms,  without  allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  less  _ 
,  affording  it  the  helps,  requisite  to  show  on  which  side,  all  I 
things  consideretl,  is  the  gi'oater  probability. 


I 

I 
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6.  Serves  not  to  inerecue  our  Knouiedge,  hutjenoe  with  it. — 
Bat  let  it  help  va  (as  perhaps  may  be  said)  in  oonvixMii^ 
men  of  their  errors  and  mistakes,  (and  yet  I  woold  fidn  see 
the  man  that  -was  foixjed  oat  of  his  opinion  by  dint  of  syllo- 
gism,) yet  still  it  &ils  oar  reason  in  that  part,  'which,  if  not 
its  highest  perfection,  is  yet  certainly  its  haidefst  task,  and 
that  which  we  most  need  its  help  in :  and  that  is  the  finding 
oat  of  proofs,  and  making  new  disooTeries.  The  rales  ci 
syllogism  serve  not  to  {umish  the  mind  with  those  inter- 
mediate ideas  that  may  show  the  connexion  (^  remote  onesi 
This  way  of  reasoning  discovers  no  new  proofs,  but  'is  the 
art  of  marshalling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already. 
The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  ihe  first  book  of  Euclid  is 
very  trUe;  but  the  discovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing  to  any 
rules  of  common  logic.  A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is 
able  to  prove  syllogistically;  so  that  syllogism  comes  after 
knowledge^  and  then  a  man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it 
But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  those  ideas  that  shoir. 
the  connexion  of  distant  ones,  that  our  stock  of  knowledga 
is  increased,  and  that  useful  arts  and  sciences  are  rndbnauaiL 
Syllogism,  at  best,  is  but  the  Art  of  fencing  with  the  little 
Imowledge  we  have,  without  making  any  addition  to  it ;  and 
if  a  man  should  employ  his  reason  all  this  way,  he  -will  not 
do  much  otherwise  than  he  who,  having  got  some  iron  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  it  beaten  np  all  into 
swords,  and  put  it  into  his  servants'  hands  to  fence  with 
and  bang  one  another.  Had  the  King  of  Spain'  employed 
the  hands  of  his  people,  and  his  Spanish  iron  so,  he  had 
brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  treasure  that  lay  so  long  hid 
in  the  entrails  of  America.  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he 
who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reason  only  in  brandish- 
ing of  syllogisms,  will  discover  vety  little  of  that  mass  of 
knowledge  which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
nature,  and  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native  rustic  reason 
(as  it  formerly  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and 
add  to  the  common  stock  of  mankind,  rather  than  any 
scholastic  proceeding  by  the  strict  rale  of  mode  and  figure. 

7.  Other  Helps  should  be  sought. — ^I  donbt  not,  neverUieleflS, 
but  there  are  ways  to  be  found  to  assist  our  reason  in  this 
most  nsefttl  partj   and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  encoa- 

rag'es  me  to  B&y,  who  in  his  EccL  PoV.  \.  \.  ^  ^,  «.v«ja!s.%^Ti8: 
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^       "If  there  might  be  added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and 

I    learning,  (which  helps,  I  must  phiinlj  confess,  thia  age  of  the 

world,  carrying  the  name  of  a    learned  age,  doth   neither  ■ 

much  know  nor  generally  regardj)  there  would  undoubtedly  ■ 

be  almost  as  much  difference  ia  maturity  of  judgment  be-  I 

tween  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  men  now  are,  I 

aa  bet  wee  o  men  that  are  now,  and  innocents."*     I  do  not  I 

I 


I 


pretend  to  have  found  or  discovered  here  any  of  those  right 
helps  of  art,  this  great  man  of  deep  thought  mentions;  but 
this  is  plaiu,  that  syUogism,  aad  the  logic  now  in  use,  which 
were  as  well  known  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  those  he 
means.  It  ia  sufficient  for  me,  if  by  a  discourse,  perhaps 
something  out  of  the  way,  I  am  sure,  as  to  me,  wholly 
new  and  unborrowed,  I  shall  have  given  occasion  to  others 
to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries,  and  to  seek  in  their  own 
thought's  for  thoae  right  helpi  of  art,  which  will  scaroe  be 
found,  I  fear,  by  those  who  servilely  confine  themselves  to 
the  rules  and  dictates  of  others.  For  beaten  tracks  lead  this 
sort  of  cattle,  (as  an  ohsei'ving  Soman  calls  them,)  whose 
thoughta  reach  only  to  imitation,  "  noa  quo  eundum  eat,  sed 
quo  itur."  But  I  can  be  bold  to  gay,  that  this  age  is  adorned 
with  some  men  of  that  strength  of  judgment  and  largeness 
of  comprehension,  that,  if  they  woidd  employ  their  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  could  open  new  and  undiscovered  ways  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

8.  We  reason  abovi  Particulars. — Having  here  had  an 
occasion  to  speak  of  syUogism  in  general,  and  the  use  of  it  in 
reasoning,  and  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  fit, 
before  I  leave  this  subject,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifest  mis- 
take in  the  ntles  of  syllogistn,  via.,  that  no  ayllogistioal  reAson- 
ing  can  he  right  and  conclusive,  but  what  has  at  least  oue 
general  proposition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reason,  and  have 
knowledge  about  particulars;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter 
rightly  considered,  the  immediate  object  of  all  our  reasoning 
and  knowledge,  is  nothing  but  particulai's.  Every  man's  rea- 
soning and  knowledge  is  only  about  the  ideas  existing  in  bis 
own  mind,  which  are  truly,  everyone  of  them,  particular  exist- 


I 


I 

I 
I 

I 


*  Plato  has  a  Himilir  idea  in  ap^aking  of  laocratea ; — "  wrrr*  oi^Siv  tkv 
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ences;  and  onr  knowledge  and  reason  about  other  things,  is 
only  as  they  correspond  with  those  of  our  particular  ideas.  So 
that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreenient  of  oar 
particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmost  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. XTniversality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  conaiata  only 
in  this,  that  the  particular  ideas  about  which  it  is,  are  anoh 
as  more  than  one  particular  thing  can  oorree^nd  with  and 
be  represented  by.  But  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  and  consequently  our  know- 
ledge, is  equally  clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or 
neither  of  those  ideas,  be  capable  of  representing  more  real 
beings  than  one  or  no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to 
offer  about  syllogism,  before  I  leave  it,  viz.,  may  one  not 
u^ran  just  ground  inquire  whether  the  form  syllogism  now 
has,  is  that  which  in  reason  it  ought  to  havel  For  the 
medius  terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  i  e.,  the  inter- 
mediate idea  by  its  intervention,  to  show  the  agreement  or 
diagreement  of  the  two  in  question,  would  not  the  position 
of  the  medius  terminus  be  more  natural,  and  show  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  extremes  clearer  and  bettw,  if 
it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between  themt  Which  mij^t 
be  easUy  done  by  transposing  the  propositions,  and  muting 
the  me<Uu8  terminus  the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second.     As  thus ; 

"  Omnia  homo  est  animal.  Omne  animal  est  vivens.  Ergo, 
omnis  homo  est  vivens. 

"  Omne  corpus  est  extensum  et  solidum.  Nullum  ex- 
tensum  et  solidum  est  pura  extenaio.  Ergo,  coitus  non  est 
pura  extenaio." 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  instances  in  syllogisms 
whose  conclusions  are  particular.  The  same  reason  holds  for 
the  same  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  generaL 

9.  First,  Beason/aila  us /or  Want  ofldeoi. — Reason,  though 
It  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  earth,  elevates 
our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  stan,  and  leads  us  through  the 
vast  spaces  and  large  rooma  of  this  mighty  fab^c,  yet  it 
comes  far  short  of  the  real  extent  of  even  corporeal  being j 
and  there  are  many  instances  wherein  it  fails  us :  as, 

Fiisb,  It  perfectly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail. — It  neither 
doea  HOT  aai  extend  itself  fuifher  t\uin.  \i^«j  &o-,  «.\vd.th.«Te- 
/bre^  wherever  we  have  no  ideas,  owr  teaaoxjis^  ft'wv*,  wsA^w^ 


I 
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are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning;  and  Lf  at  any  time  "we 
reason  about  words  whictt  do  not  stand  tor  any  ideas,  it  is 
only  about  those  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 

10.  Sec(mdly,  Because  of  obscure  and  imperjecl  Ideas. — 
II.  Onr  reason  is  often  puzzled  and  at  a  loss,  because  of  thi; 
obscurity,  confusion,  or  imperfection  of  the  ideas  it  is  em- 
ployed about;  and  there  we  are  involved  in  difficulties  and 
contradietionsL  Thus,  not  haviiig  any  perfect  idisa  of  the 
lea^t  extension  of  matter,  nor  of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  loss 
about  the  divisibility  of  matter;  but  having  perfect,  dear,  M 
and  distinct  ideaa  of  number,  our  reason  meets  with  none  of  | 
those  inextricable  difficulties  in  numbers,  nor  finds  itself  in- 
volved in  any  contradictions  ahout  them.  Thus,  we  having 
but  imperfect  ideaa  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  of 
the  beginning  of  motion,  or  thought,  how  the  mind  pro- 
duces either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  imperfecter  yet  of 
the  operation  of  Gkid,  run  into  great  difficulties  about  firee 
created  agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself 
out  ot. 

11.  Thirdly,  For  Wrnit  of  Ifdenuediaie  Ideas. — III.  Our 
(XtiaBou  is  often  at  a  stand,  because  it  perceives  not  those 

which  could  serve  to  show  the  certain  or  probable 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other  two  ideas;  and  in      ■ 
this  some  men'e  faculties  far   outgo    others.     Till   algebra,     I 
that  gi'eat  instrunient  and  instance  of  human  saga-city,  was 
discovered,   men  with  amazement  looked  on  several  of  the 
demonstrations  of  ancient  mathematiciims,  and  could  scarce     M 
forbesT  to  think  the  finding  ^several  of  those  proofs  to  be     f 
Bomething  more  than  human. 

13.  FouriMy,  Becaxise  of  wrong  Frineipleg. — IV.  The  |'  K 
mind,  by  proceeding  upon  false  principles,  is  often  engaged  •, 
in  absurdities  and  difficulties,  brought  into  straits  and  con- 
tradictions, without  knowing  how  to  free  itself;  and  in  that 
case  it  is  in  vain  to  implore  the  help  of  reaaon,  unless  it  he 
to  discover  the  falsehood  and  reject  the  influence  of  those 
■wrong  principles.  Reason  is  so  far  from  clearing  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  building  upon  false  foundations  brings  & 
man  into,  that  if  he  will  pursue  it,  it  entangles  him  the  more, 
and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities', 

13.  Fijlhbj,  Because  of  doubtful  2Vjiis. — -Y.    K*  ?Joras^t«, 
and  imperibct  ide.vi  often  involve  our  revxaoii,  ws,  "Wjiw^  "^^ 
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same  ground,  do  dubious  words  eudd  uncertain  signs  often  in 
discourses  and  arguings,  when  not  warily  attended  to,  posxle 
men's  reason,  and  bring  them  to  a  nonplus.  But  these  two 
latter  are  our  fiiult,  and  not  the  fmlt  of  reason.  But  je/t 
the  consequences  of  them  are  nevertheless  obvious;  and  the 
perplexities  or  errors  -they  fill  men's  minds  with  are  eveiy- 
wLere  observable. 

14.  Ow  highest  Degreee  of  KnotoUdge  it  intuitive,  vritkout 
Beagoning. — Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  are  so 
there,  that  they  can  be  by  themselves  immediately  compared 
one  with  another ;  and  in  these  the  mind  is  able  to  peraesve 
that  they  agree  or  disagree  as  dearly  as  that  it  has  them. 
Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  less  than 
the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  oirole; 
and  this,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  T  call  intuitive  know- 
ledge;  which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no 
probation,  nor  can  have  any,  this  being  the  highest  uf  all 
human  certainty.  In  this  consists  the  evidence  of  all  thoM- 
maxims  which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  bat  every  )aiaa- 
(does  not,  as  is  said,  only  assent  to,  but)  knows  to  be  tntt, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  proposed  to  his  understanding'.  Lr 
the  discovery  of  and  assent  to  theee  truths,  there  is  no  uao 
of  the  discursive  faculty,  no  need  of  reasoning- but  tiiey  an 
known  by  a  superior  and  higher  degree  of  evidence.  And 
such,  if  I  may  guess  at  things  imknown,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  angels  have  now,  and  the  spirits  of  jnst  men  made 
perfect  shall  have  in  a  future  state,  of  thousands  of  things 
which  now  either  wholly  escape  our  apprehensions,  arwhidi. 
our  short-sighted  reason  having  got  some  &int  glimpae  o^. 
we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after. 

15.  The  next  is  Bemonstraiion  by  Seasoning. — But  thoogh- 
we  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  some 
sparks  of  bright  knowledge,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  our  ideas 
are  such,  that  we  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment by  an  immediate  comparing  thom.  And  in  all  these 
we  have  need  of  reasoning,  and  must,  by  discourse  and  in- 
ference, make  our  discoveries.  Now  of  these  there  are  two 
sorts,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

First,  Those  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  though,  it 

cannot  be  seen  by  an  immediate  putting  them  together,  yet 

majr  be  examined  by  the  interreution  c£  o^Vksc  \d«ft&  -<<rbiiah 
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caa  be  compared  vnth  them.  In  this  case,  when  the  agree- 
ment or  diaagreement  of  the  mtermediate  idea,  on  both  sidea 
with  those  which  we  would  compare,  is  plainly  discern eil, 
there  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  whereby  knowledge  is 
produced  ;  whicli,  though  it  b«  certain,  yet  it  in  not  so  easy, 
nor  altogether  so  clear  aa  intuitive  knowledge.  Because  in 
that  there  is  barely  one  simple  intuition,  wherein  there  is  no 
room  for  any  the  least  mistake  or  doubt  j  the  truth  is  seen 
all  perfectly  at  once.  In  demonstration,  it  is  true,  there  is 
intuition  too,  but  not  altogether  at  once ;  for  there  must  be 
a  remembrance  of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the 
medium,  or  intermediate  idea,  Tvith  that  we  compared  it  with 
before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  other;  and  where  there 
be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the  mistake  is  the 
greater.  For  each  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
must  be  observed  and  seen  in  each  step  of  the  whole  train, 
and  retained  in  the  memory,  just  as  it  is;  and  the  mind 
must  be  sure  that  no  part  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  up 
the  demonstration  is  omitted  or  overlooked.  This  makes 
some  domonsti'ationB  long  and  per])1exed,  and  too  hard  for 
those  who  have  not  strength  of  pai-ts  distinctly  to  perceive, 
and  exactly  carry  so  many  jiarticulars  orderly  in  their  heads. 
And  even  those  who  are  able  to  master  such  intricate  specu- 
lations, are  fain  sometimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there 
is  need  of  more  than  one  review  befoi-e  they  can  arrive  at 
certainty.  But  yet  where  the  mind  clearly  retaiiu')  the  in- 
tuition it  had  of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another, 
and  that  with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  Sic,  there  the 
agreement  of  the  fii^t  and  the  fourth  is  a  demotistratiun, 
and  produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  rational 
knowledge,  as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

16.  To  supply  the  NwroiBTiegs  of  this,  we  hams  Nothing  Inti 
Judgvient  upon  probable  Reasoning.  —  Secondly,  There  are 
other  ideas,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  can  no  other- 
wise be  judged  of,  but  by  the  intervention  of  others  which 
hove  not  a  certain  agreement  with  the  extremes,  but  an 
tifltial  or  likely  one:  and  in  these  it  is  that  the  judgment  is 
properly  exercised,  which  is  the  acquiescing  of  the  mind, 
that  any  ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing  them  with  such  pro- 
bable mediums.  This,  though  it  never  amowife.  'w  Vn.Qi>N- 
letHgB,  nOf  not  to  that  which  is  the  loweati  d»s^tee  oi  'lA.',  '^'^*^ 
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sometimes  the  intermediate  idetis  tie  the  extremes  ao  firmlj 
together,  and  the  probability  is  so  dear  and  strong,  that 
assent  as  necessarily  follows  it,  as  knowledge  does  demon- 
stration. The  great  excellency  and  use  of  the  jndgment  is 
to  observe  right,  and  take  a  true  estimate  of  the  force  and 
weight  of  each  probability;  and  then  casting  them  ap  all 
right  together,  choose  that  side  w^hich  has  the  overbalance. 

17.  Intiiition,  JJemorutration,  Judgment. — Intuitive  know- 
ledge is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas  immediately  compared  together. 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention 
of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agrpe  or 
disagree,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas,  whose 
certain  agreement  or  disagreement  with  thepi  it  does  not 
perceive,  but  hath  observed  to  be  frequent  and  usual. 

18.  Consequences  of  Words,  and  Consequences  qf  Ideas. — 
Though  the  deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or  malring 
inferences  in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reason,  and  that  which 
it  is  usually  employed  about;  yet  the  principal  act  of  latioci- 
oation  is  the  fincUng  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas  one  with  another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.  As 
a  man,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  houses  to  be  of  the  same  length, 
which  could  not  be  brought  together  to  measure  their  eqiudity 
by  juxtarposition.  Words  have  their  consequences^  as  the 
signs  of  such  ideas ;  and  things  agree  or  disagree,  as  really 
they  are;  but  we  observe  it  only  by  our  ideas. 

19.  Four  Sorts  of  Arguments. — Before  we  quit  this  subject^ 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  sorts  of 
arguments,  that  men,  in  their  reasonings  with  others,  do  ordi- 
narily make  use  of  to  prevail  on  their  assent;  or  at  least  so 
to  awe  them  as  to  silence  their  opposition. 

1.  Ad  verecundiam. — First,  The  first  is  to  allege  the 
opinions  of  men,  whose  parts,  learning,  eminency,  power,  or 
some  other  cause  has  gained  a  name,  and  settled  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  common  esteem  with  some  kind  of  authority. 
When  men  are  established  in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is 
thought  a  breach  of  modesty  for  others  to  derogate  any  way 
from  it,  and  question  the  authority  of  men  who  are  in  poe- 
sesaion  o£  it.     This  is  apt  to  he  ceuavnedi,  aa  caxrjii^-<ii\tk  it 
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too  much  pride,  when  a  man  doea  not  readily  yield  to  the 
determination  of.  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  to  be 
received  with  respect  and  submiasion  by  others;  and  it  ia 
looked  Hpoa  as  inaolence  for  a  man  to  set  up  and  adhere  to 
his  own  opinion  against  the  current  stream  of  antiquity;  or  M 
to  put  it  in  the  balance  against  that  of  some  learned  doctor,  1 
or  otherMfise  approved  writer.  Whoevei*  backs  his  teneta 
with  Buch  authorities,  thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  cany  the 
cause,  and  is  ready  to  style  it  impudence  in  any  one  who 
sJiall  stand  Out  against  them.  This  I  think  may  bo  called 
argnmentum  ad  verecuudiam. 

20.  II.  Ad  Iffrwrantiam. — Secondly,  Another  way  that 
men  ordinarily  use  to  drive  others,  and  force  them  to  submit 
their  judgments,  and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to 
require  the  adversary  to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof, 
or  to  assign  a  better.  And  this  J  call  argumeatum  ad  ig- 
norantiam. 

21.  Ill,  Ad  hominem.—Tiai-dlf,  A  third  way  ia  to  press 
a  mau  with  consequences  drawn  from  his  own  principleB  or 
concessions.  This  is  already  known  imder  the  name  of  ar- 
gumentum  ad  homiuem 

22.  IT.  Fmtrtiily,  Ad  judvditmi. — The  fourth  is  the  using 
of  proofe  drawn  fi-om  any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
or  probability.  This  I  call  argumentura  ad  judicium.  This 
alone,  of  all  the  foiu-,  brings  trae  instraction  with  it,  and 
advances  us  in  our  way  to  knowledge.  For,  1.  It  argues 
not  another  man's  opinion  to  be  right,  because  I,  out  of 
respect,  or  any  other  conaideratkm  but  that  of  conviction, 
■will  not  contradict  him.  2,  It  proves  not  another  man  to 
be  ia  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  same  with 
him,  because  I  know  not  a  better,  3.  ISot  does  it  follow 
that  another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  because  he  has  shown 
me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modest,  and  there- 
fore not  opjiose  another  man's  persuasion :  I  may  be  ignorant, 
and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  V)etter;  I  may  be  in  an  error,  m 
and  another  may  show  me  that  I  am  so.  This  may  dispose  I 
me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  truth,  but  helps  me  not  to 
it;  that  must  come  from  proofe  and  arguments,  and  light 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  and  not  bvm 
my  shame-facedness,  ignorance,  or  error, 

23.  Ahwx,  amtntry,  and  according  to  Eeaaou. — ^i  "^^os** 
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luts  been  before  raid  of  reason,  we  may  be  able  to  make 
some  guess  at  the  distinction  of  thingit,  into  those  that  an 
according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  reason.  1.  According 
to  reason  are  such  propositions  whose  truth  we  can  diaoovor 
by  examining  and  tracing  those  ideas  we  have  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection ;  and  by  natural  deduction  find  to  be 
true  or  probable.  2.  Above  reason  are  such  propo«iti(»i8 
whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  by  reason  derive  from 
those  principles.  3.  Contraiy  to  reason  are  such  proposi- 
tions as  are  inconsistent  with  or  irreconcilable  to  our  dear 
and  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  existence  of  one  God  is  accord- 
ing to  reason;  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God,  con- 
trary to  reason ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  above  reason. 
Further,  as  above,  reason  may  be  taken  in  a  doable  sense, 
viz.,  either  as  siguiiying  above  probability,  or  above  certainty; 
80  in  that  large  sense  also,  contrary  to  reason,  is^  I  suppose^ 
sometimes  taken. 

24.  Becuon  and  Faith  not  opponte. — ^There  is  another  use 
of  the  word  reason,  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  &ith ;  which, 
though  it  be  in  itself  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking,  j^ 
common  use  has  so  authorized  it,  that  it  would  be  folly  ei^ier 
to  oppose  or  hope  to  remedy  it;  only  I  think  it  may  not  be- 
amiss  to  take  notice,  that,  however  faith  be  opposed  to  reason, 
faith  is  nothing  but  a  firm  assent  of  the  mind ;  which,  if  it 
be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afibrded  to  anything 
but  upon  good  reason,  and  so  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  He 
that  believes  without  having  any  reason  for  believing;  may 
be  in  love  with  his  own  fkncies,  but  neither  seeks  truth  as 
he  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who 
would  have  him  use  those  discerning  faculties  he  has  given 
him,  to  keep  him  out  of  mistake  and  error.  He  that  doea 
not  this  to  the  best  of  his  power,  however  he  sometimes 
lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  luckiness  of  the  accident  will  excuse  the 
irregularity  of  his  proceeding.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
he  must  be  accountable  for  whatever  mistakes  he  runs  into; 
whereas  he  that  makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties  Qod  hw 
given  him,  and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by  thoae  Itelps 
and  abilities  he  hae^  may  have  this  satisfaction  in  doing  us 
duty  as  a  rational  creature,  that,  though  he  should  miaa 
tratb,  he  will  not  miw  the  reward  of  it;  for  he  governs  kit 
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ttsaent  right,  and  places  it  as  be  should,  who,  in  anj  case  or 
matter  whatsoever,  belicTes  or  diabelievea  according  as  reason 
directs  him.  He  that  doth  otherwise,  ti-ansgresBeS  against 
his  own  light,  and  misuses  those  &culties  wliioh  were  given 
liiin  to  no  other  end,  hut  to  aoareh  and  follow  the  clearer 
evidence  and  greater  probability.  But  since  reason  and  faith 
are  by  some  men  opposed)  we  will  so  consider  them  IB  the 
following  chapter. 


b 


CHAPTER   XVni. 


OP  FAITH  AND  KEASON,  AND  THEIB  DISTINCT  PROVINCKS. 

1.  Jr'eceseary  to  hiow  fft^r  Boundetries. — It  has  been  ahcve 
shown,  1.  That  we  are  of  necessity  ignorant,  and  want 
knowledge  of  all  sorts,  where  we  want  ideas.  2.  That  we 
are  ignorant,  and  want  rational  knowledge,  where  we  want 
proofe.  3.  That  we  want  certain  knowledge  and  certainty, 
as  &r  aa  we  want  clear  and  determined  specific  ideas.  4. 
That  we  want  probability  to  direct  our  assent  in  matters 
where  we  have  neither  knowledge  of  our  own  nor  testimony 
of  other  men  to  bottom  our  reason  upon. 
■>'  From  these  things  thus  premised,  I  think  we  may  come 
"to  lay  down  the  measures  and  boundaries  between  faith  and 
reason;  the  want  whereof  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause, 
if  not  of  great  disorders,  yet  at  least  of  great  disputes,  and 
perhaps  mistakes  in  the  world.  For  till  it  be  resolved  how 
far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reason,  and  how  far  by  faith,  we 
shall  in  vain  dispute,  and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another 

r  matters  of  religion. 
3.  FaUk  mtd  Reason,  what,  as  contradistijigruished. — I  find 
ev^ry  sect,  as  far  as  reason  will  help  them,  make  use  of  it 
giadly ;  and  where  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  It  is  matter 
of  faith,  and  above  reason.  And  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
argue  with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  a  gainsayer  who  makes 
use  of  the  same  plea,  without  setting  down  strict  boundaries 
between  faith  and  reason,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  point 
established  in  all  questions,  where  faith  has  anything  to  do. 

Reason,  therefore,  here,  as  oontradLstinguished  to  faith,  I 
take  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  certainty  ot  T5*tjti»fe^\V^  's^ 
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snch  propositions  or  truths,  which  tho  mind  amves  at  hf 
deduction  made  from  such  ideas,  which  it  has  got  hj  the 
use  of  its  natural  fiiculties;  viz.,  bj  sensation  or  refleoticm.  - 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  any  propositioii 
not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon 
the  credit  of  the  proposer,  as  coming  fi-om  God,  in  some  ex- 
traordinary way  of  communication.  This  way  of  diacoveriiig 
truths  to  men,  we  call  revelation. 

3.  i^o  new  simple  Idea  can  he  conveyed  by  traditional  .£nw> 
latum. — First,  Then  I  say,  that  no  man  inspired  by  Glod  can 
by  any  revelation  communicate  to  others  any  new  aimjde 
ideas,  which  they  had  not  before  from  sensation  or  reflection. 
For  whatsoever  impressions  he  himself  may  have  &om  the 
immediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  gimple 
ideas,  cannot  be  conveyed  to  another,  either  by  words  or  any 
other  signs;  because  words,  by  their  immediate  opemtiai 
on  us,  cause  no  other  ideas  but  of  their  natural  sounds;  and 
it  is  by  the  custom  of  using  them  for  signs,  that  they  ezeits 
and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  ideas;  but  yet  oniy  snch 
ideas  as  were  there  before.  For  words  seen  or  heard,  recal 
to  our  thoughts  thone  ideas  only,  which  to  us  they  have  been 
wont  to  be  signs  of,  but  cannot  introduce  any  perfectly  new, 
and  formerly  unknown  simple  ideas.  The  same  holds  in  ail 
other  signs,  which  cannot  signify  to  us  things  of  which  we 
have  before  never  had  any  idea  at  alL 

Thus,  whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul,  when 
he  was  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas 
his  mind  there  received,  all  the  description  he  can  make  to 
others  of  that  place,  is  only  this,  that  l^ere  axe  such  things, 
"  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  And  supposing  Glod 
should  discover  to  any  one,  supematurally,  a  species  of  crea- 
tures inhabiting,  for  example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it 
is  possible  there  may  be  such,  nobody  can  deny,)  which  had 
six  senses,  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to 
theirs  by  that  sixth  sense;  he  could  no  more,  by  wocda, 
produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men  those  ideas  imprinted  by 
that  sixth  sense,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  idea  of  aiiy 
colour  by  the  sounds  of  words  into  a  man,  who,  having  tlw 
other  four  senses  perfect,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  fiftli^ 
of  aeeing.     For  mvt  simple  ideas,  bbjesa,  ^wbiah.  ace  the  taaa- 
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dation  and  solo  matter  of  all  otu  notions  and  knowledge,  we 
must  defMJiid  wholly  on  our  reason,  I  mean  our  natural 
faculties  ;  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  any  of  them, 
ftt)m  tratlitional  revelation  ;  I  say,  traditional  revelation,  i^ 
distinction  to  original  revelation.  By  the  one,  I  mean  that 
first  impression  which  is  made  immediateiy  by  Grod  on  the 
mind  of  any  man,  to  wbicii  we  cannot  set  any  bounds  ;  and 
by  the  other,  those  impreaaions  delivered  over  to  others  in 
words,  and  the  ordinary  waya  of  conveying  our  coaceptiona 
one  to  another, 

i,  Tradituinfd  Readation  may  truths  us  know  PropomUons 
knowaUe  also  btf  Heeuon,  but  not  with  the  same  Certainty  that 
Reagan,  doth. — Secondly,  I  say  that  the  same  trutl«  may  be 
discovered  and  conveyed  down  from  revelation,  which  are 
discoverable  to  us  by  reason,  and  by  those  ideas  we  naturally 
may  have.  So  Grod  might  by  revelation  discover  the  truth 
of  any  proposition  in  Euclid  j  as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural 
use  of  their  factdtiea,  come  to  make  the  discovery  themselves. 
In  all  things  of  this  kind  there  is  little  need  or  use  of  reve- 
lation,  God  having  furnished  nawith  natural  and  surer  means  ■ 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them,  for  whatsoever  truth  ■ 
we  come  to  the  clear  discovery  of,  fi-om  the  knowledge  and 
contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  will  always  be  certainer  to  _ 
U9  than  those  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  ti-aditional  revela-  I 
tion.  For  the  knowledge  we  have  that  this  revelation  came  ' 
at  first  from  God,  can  never  be  so  sure  as  the  knowledge  we 
have  from  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  our  own  id^  ;  v.  g.,  if  it  were  revealed 
aome  ages  since,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  I  might  assent  to  the  truth  of  that  propo- 
sition, upon  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  it  was  revealed ; 
but  that  would  never  amount  to  so  great  a  certainty  as  the 
knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing  and  measuring  my  own 
ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle. 
The  like  holds  in  matter  of  fact  knowable  by  our  senses  \ 
V.  g.,  the  history  of  the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings 
which  hail  their  original  from,  revelation  :  and  yet  nobody,  I 
think,  will  say  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of 
the  flood  as  Noah,  that  saw  it ;  or  that  he  himself  would 
have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  seen  it.  Fat  W  \!a& 
no  greater  an  assursmce  than  that  of  Ma  aenB(»,  t\tti.tV\.  \a 
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in  the  book  Boppooed  writ  by  MoeeB  impired ;  bat  he  im  not 
so  greftt  an  aasaianoe  that  Moses  vrote  that  book  aa  if  he 
had  seen  Mosee  irrite  it.  So  that  the  assoranee  of  its  being 
a  revelation  is  lees  still  than  the  assaranoe  of  his  aenaas. 

0.  £evelation  caimot  be  admiUed  againtt  ike  dmw  Evidmea 
tf  Rtamm. — In  propositions,  then,  whose  certainty  ia  boilt 
upon  the  clear  perception  of  the  agreranent  or  disagreement 
of  onr  ideas,  attained  either  by  immediate  intnition,  aa  in 
self-evident  propositionB  or  by  evident  dedaotions  of  reason 
ill  demonstrations,  we  need  not  the  assistance  of  revelation, 
as  necessary  to  gain  onr  assent,  and  introdnce  them  into. onr 
inind&  Because  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  oould  aettle 
them  there,  or  had  done  it  already,  which  is  the  greatest 
assurance  we  can  possibly  have  of  anything,  nuleas  whoe 
Qod  immediately  reveals  it  to  us ;  and  there  too  our  aosnr- 
ance  can  be  no  greater  than  onr  knowledge  is^  that  it  ia  a 
revelation  frora.  God.  But  yet  nothing,  I  think,  can,  xmder 
that  title,  shake  or  overrule  plain  knowledge,  or  ratioaudly 
prevail  with  any  man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct  «sor 
tradiction  to  the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  understanding. 
For  since  no  evidence  of  our  &calties,  by  which  we  receive 
such  revelations,  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our 
intuitive  knowledge,  we  can  never  receive  for  a  truth  any- 
thing that  is  directly  contrary  to  our  dear  and  distinct  know- 
^S^  i  '^-  £•>  '''he  ideas  of  one  body  and  (me  place  do  so  deaily 
agree,  and  the  mind  has  so  evident  a  perception  of  their 
agreement,  that  we  can  never  assent  to  a  propositioa  that 
a^rms  the  same  body  to  be  in  two  distant  places  at  once^ 
however  it  should  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  divine  lere- 
lation :  since  the  evidence,  first,  that  we  deceive  not  our- 
selves, in  asCTibing  it  to  Qod ;  secondly,  that  we  underBtand 
it  right ;  can  never  be  so  great  as  the  evidence  of  oar  oiwn 
intuitive  knowledge,  whereby  we  discern  it  impoeaible  fix 
the  same  body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  And  therefore 
no  proposition  can  be  received  fin:  divine  revelation,  or  obtain 
the  assent  due  to  all  such,  if  it  be  contradictory  to  onr  dear 
intuitive  knowledge.  Because  this  would  be  to  subvert  the 
principles  and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and 
assent  wliatsoever :  and  there  would  be  left  no  difference 
between  truth  and  felsehood,  no  measures  of  credible  and 
iaoredible  ia  the  world,  if  doabtM  ^lo^oeitiana  shall  take 
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pliice  before  self-evident,  and  what  we  certainly  know  give 
way  to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.  In  proposi- 
tions,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  clear  perception  of  tbe  agree-  ■ 
meat  or  disagreement  of  any  of  oixr  ideas,  it  win  be  in  vain  ■ 
to  urge  them  as  matters  of  &ith  ;  they  cannot  move  onr 
assent  under  that  or  any  other  title  whatsoever ;  for  faith 
can  never  convince  na  of  anything  that  contradicts  our  know- 
ledge. Eecanae,  thongh  faith  he  founded  on  the  testimony 
of  God  (who  cannot  lie)  revealing  any  proposition  to  na;  yet 
we  cannot  have  an  assmimce  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a 
divine  revelation  greater  than  our  own  knowledge ;  nince  the 
whole  strength  of  the  cei-tainty  depends  upon  our  knowledge 
that  God  revealed  it,  which,  in  this  case,  where  the  proposi- 
tion snpftosed  revealed  contMidicts  our  knowledge  or  reason, 
will  always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz.,  that  we 

)  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  God,  the 
bountiful  Author  of  our  being,  which,  if  received  for  true, 
muBt  overturn  all  the  principles  and  foundations  of  know- 
ledge he  has  given  ue;  render  aU  our  faculties  useless ;  wholly 
destroy  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  workmanahij),  our 
understandings,  and  put  a  man  in  a  condition  wherein  he 
will  have  leas  light,  less  conduct  than  the  beast  that  perisbeth. 
For  if  the  mind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  {and  per- 
haps not  so  clear)  evidence  of  anything  to  be  a  diwne  re%'e- 
Ifltion,  as  it  has  of  the  princijdes  of  its  own  reason,  it  can 
never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of  its  reason, 
to  give  a  place  to  a  proposition,  whose  revelation  has  not  a 
greater  evidence  than  those  principles  have. 

6.  Trttditional  Mevelalion  ^nueh  leas. — Tims  far  a  man  has 
use  of  reason,  and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  immediate 
and  original  revelation,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  to 
himself :  but  to  all  those  who  pietend  not  to  immediate  reve- 
lation, but  are  required  to  pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  the 
truths  revealed  to  others,  which,  by  the  tradition  of  writings, 
or  word  of  mouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them,  reason  has  a 
great  deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which  can  induce  ua 
to  receive  them.     For  matter  of  faith  being  only  divine  reve- 

■     lation,  and  nothing  else,  faith,  as  we  use  the  word,  (called 
commonly  divine  faith,)  has  to  do  with  no  propoaitiona,  but 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  divinely  te^e&VwL     ^lO  *Cwb^.V 
do  not  see  how  those  who  make  te'veVa'twrQ  ^cjwe  'tJwa  «m*^ 
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object  of  fidth  can  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  nrt 
of  reason,  to  believe  that  such  or  such  a  propoaition,  to  be 
found  in  such  .or  such  a  book,  is  of  divine  inspii&tion,  nnles 
it  be  revealed  that  that  proposition,  or  all  in  that  bool^  ma 
communicated  hj  divine  inspiration.  Without  such  a  len- 
lation,  the  believing  or  not  believing  that  propositicn  or  book 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  can  never  be  matt«r  of  fidth,  but 
matter  of  reason;  and  such  as  I  most  oome  to  an.  assent  to 
only  by  the  use  of  my  reason,  which  can  never  require  or 
enable  me  to  believe  that  whidi  is^contrary  to  itself :  it  being 
impossible  for  reason  ever  to  procure  any  assent  to  that  which 
to  itself  appears  unreasonabla 

In  all  things,  therefore,  where  we  have  dear  evidenoe  £p(»n 
our  ideas,  and  those  principles  of  knowledge  I  have  above 
mentioned,  reason  is  the  proper  judge ;  and  revelation,  tho^;h 
it  may,  in  consenting  with  it,  confirm  its  dictates,  yet  oanaffk 
in  such  cases  invalidate  its  decrees  :  nor  can  we  be  obliged, 
where  we  have  the  clear  and  evident  sentence  of  reaaon  to 
quit  it  for  the  contrary  opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is 
matter  of  £uth,  which  can  have  no  authority  against  the  plain 
and  clear  dictates  of  reason. 

7.  Things  above  Jiecuon. — But,  Thirdly,  There  being  many 
things  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at 
all ;  and  other  things,  of  whose  past}  present,  or  future  exist- 
ence, by  the  natuml  use  of  our  fiunilties,  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  at  all;  these,  as  being  beyond  the  diaooveiy  of 
our  natural  fitculties,  and  above  reason,  are,  when  revealed, 
the  proper  matter  of  &ith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  aogeli 
rebelled  against  Qod,  and  thereby  lost  their  first  happy  state; 
and  that  the  dead  ^lall  rise,  and  live  again:  theee  and  the 
like,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  reason,  are  purely  matters 
of  faith,  with  which  reason  has  directly  nothing  to  do. 

8.  Or  not  amtrary  to  Beaton,  if  revealed,  are  Matter  t^ 
Faith. — But  since  God,  in  giving  us  the  light  of  reason,  hu 
not  thereby  tied  up  his  own  hands  from  avoiding  us,  when 
he  thinks  fit,  the  light  of  revelation  in  any  of  those  matten 
wherein  our  natural  faculties  are  able  to  give  a  probable 
determination ;  revelation,  where  QoA.  has  been  pleaaed  to 
give  it,  must  carry  it  against  the  probable  conjectures  of 
reason.     Because  the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of 

that  it  doea  not  evidently  Imow,  \>\A  0x^:3  -s^siUijB^^  to  the 
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probability  tbat  appears  in  it,  is  bcmnd  to  give  up  its  assent 
to  sucb  a  tistimony  j  which,  it  ia  satisfied,  comes  from  one 
■who  cannot  err,  anil  will  not  deceive.  But  yet  it  still  be- 
longs to  reason  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  revelation, 
and  of  the  wgnification  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  deHvcred. 
Indeed,  if  anything  ahall  be  thought  revel ation  wliich  is  con- 
trfti7  to  the  plain  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident 
knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas; 
there  reason  must  be  heaikened  to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its 
province ;  since  a  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  know- 
ledgBj  that  a  proposition  w]iich  contradicts  the  clear  prin- 
ciples and  evidence  of  hia  own  knowledge  was  divinely 
revealed,  or  that  lie  understands  the  words  rightly  wherein 
it  is  delivered,  as  he  has  that  the  contrary  is  true ;  and  so  id 
bound  to  consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason,  and 
not  swallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter  of  faith. 

9.  Revelaiimi  in  Matter»  wftere  Remion  cannot  jndgf:,  or  hut 
jJTobahly,  ought  to  he  hewrkened  to. — First,  Whatever  proposi- 
tion is  revealed,  of  whose  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural 
fecnlties  and  notions,  cannot  judge;  that  ia  purelf  matter  of 
faith,  and  above  reason. 

Secondly,  AM  propositions  whereof  the  mind,  by  the  nae 
of  its  natural  faculties,  can  come  to  determine  and  judge, 
£rom  naturally  acquired  ideas,  are  matter  of  reason,  with  this 
difference  still,  that,  in  those  concerning  which  it  has  bnt  an 
uncertain  evidence,  and  so  is  persuaded  of  their  truth  only 
npon  probable  gi-ounds,  which  still  admit  a  ])osaibi]ity  of  the 
contrary  to  be  true,  without  doing  violence  to  the  certain 
evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and  overturning  tho  prin- 
ciples of  all  reason  ;  in  such  probable  pi-opositions,  I  say, 
an  evident  revelation  ought  to  determine  our  a.ssent,  even 
a^inst  probability.  For  where  the  principles  of  reason 
have  not  evidenced  a  propOHition  to  be  certainly  true  or 
feise,  there  cleai"  revelation,  as  another  principle  of  truth  and 
ground  of  assent,  may  determine;  and  so  it  may  be  matter 
of  fkith,  and  be  also  above  reason.  Because  reason,  in  that 
particular  matter,  being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than  pro- 
bability, faith  gave  the  determination  where  reason  came 
short;  and  revelation  discovered  on  wliich  side  the  tnith  lay. 

1 0.  In  Matters  toltere  Heason  cnn  afford  certain  KtuwiVfti^*, 
thai  is  to  be  hear^enwi  to. — Thus  far  tVve  4o\iiHi\aa.  cd  SaLVOa. 
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reaches,  and  that  without  any  violence  or  hindnmoe  to  reMon, 
which  is  not  iqjured  or  disturbed,  but  assisted  and  improred 
hj  new  discoTeries  of  truth,  coming  from  the  eternal  fDuntim 
of  all  knowledge  Whatever  God  hath  revealed  is  oertainly 
true:  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  ia  the  proper  object 
of  &ith;  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no^  rsMoa 
must  judge,  which  can  never  pennit  the  mind  to  rejeot  a 
greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less  eviAnt,  nor  allow 
it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to  knowledge  and 
certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidenoe  that  any  traditional 
revektion  is  of  divine  orig^al,  in  the  worda  we  receive  it, 
and  in  the  sense  we  nnderatand  it,  so  clear  and  so  certain  as 
that  of  the  principles  of  reason :  and  therefore  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  dear  and  self-evident 
dictates  of  reason,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to  H 
a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  reason  hath  nothing  to  da  What- 
soever is  divine  revelation,  ought  to  overrule  all  our  opinLan% 
prejudices,  and  interest,  and  hath  a  right  to  be  received  with 
full  assent.  Such  a  submission  as  this,  of  our  reason  to 
&ith,  takes  not  away  the  landmarks  of  knowledge:  tint 
shakes  not  the  foundations  of  reason,  but  leaves  ns  that  UB 
of  our  £iculties  for  which  they  were  given  us. 

W.Ifthe  Baundariet  he  not  set  between  FaUh  and  Beamm, 
no  Bnthusitum  or  Eail/ranagancy  in  BeUgion  can  be  contra- 
dieted. — If  the  provinces  of  &ith  and  reason  are  not  kept 
distinct  by  these  boundaries,  there  will,  in  matters  of  religioD, 
be  no  room  for  reason  at  all;  and  those  extravagant  opinioiis 
and  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  religiaiw 
of  the  world  will  not  deserve  to  be  blamed.  For  to  tUb 
crjdng  up  of  faith  in  opposition  to  reason,  we  may,  I  tiuiik, 
in  good  measure  ascribe  those  abeordities  that  fill  almost  all 
the  religions  which  possess  and  divide  mankind.  For  umb 
having  been  principled  with  an  opinion,  that  they  must  not 
consult  reason  in  the  things  of  religion,  however  appaiently 
contradictory  to  common  sense  and  the  very  principles  of  aU 
their  knowledge,  have  let  loose  their  fitncies  and  natusl 
BupeiBtition ;  and  have  been  by  them  led  into  so  stnags 
opinions  and  extravagant  practices  in  religion,  that  a  oo^ 
siderate  man  cannot  but  stand  amazed  at  their  follieSi  and 
judge  them  so  &r  from  being  acceptable  to  the  great  and 
wise  Qod,  t&at  he  cannot  ayoid  ^A>\n'kVi\<^  >»t«ini  •n^asaisMui  smi 
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offensive  to  a  sober  good  man.  So  that,  iu  effect,  religion, 
■wliidi  should  most  (Dstingiush  ns  from  beasts,  and  ought 
moat  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  creaturoa,  above 
brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  most  irrational  and 
more  senseless  than  beasts  themselves.  "  Credo,  quia  im- 
posaibile  est;"  I  believe,  becauae  it  is  impOKible,  might  in  a 
good  man  pMS  for  a  sally  of  zeal ;  but  would  prove  a  very  ill 
rule  for  men  to  choose  their  opinions  or  religion  by. 


CHAPTER.  XIX. 

OF  ESTHtlSIASM. 


B~  1.  Love  of  Tr^ith  necessary. — He  that  would  seriously  set 
^pon  the  search  of  truth,*  ought  in  tho  first  place  to  prepare 
hia  mind  with  a  love  of  it.  For  he  that  lovos  it  not,  will 
not  take  much  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when 
he  misses  it.  There  is  nobody  in  the  common  wealth  of 
learning  who  does  not  profess  himself  a  lover  of  truth ;  and 
there  is  not  a  rational  creature  that  ■would  not  take  it  amiss 
to  be  thought  otherwise  of  And  yet,  for  all  this,  one  may 
truly  say,  that  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth,  for  truth's 
sake,  even  amongst  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  they 
aie  so.     How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  so  in  earnest, 
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*  111  MUton'a  Areopa^ptica  thers  occurs  a  passage  on  the  Iotb  tuid 
Bauty  of  truth  bo  fervid,  iiervoas,  and  worthy  of  adiniration,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  introduce  it  aa  a  note  upon  this  pasaagB,  which  yet,  I 
confeas^  fitairds  in  little  need  of  iUustTTttmn.  ''Truth  indeed  came  once 
into  the  world  with  her  Divine  Master,  and  waa  a  perfect  shape  most 
glorious  to  look  on  ;  but  when  he  asceQde<),  and  his  apoatles  after  hhn 
were  bud  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who^ 
as  that  story  goes  of  the  E^rtian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how 
they  dealt  with  the  god  Oeirin,  took  the  vii-gin  Truth,  hewed  ber  lovely 
fbim  iuto  &  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds. 
From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  fiieoda  of  Truth,  such  ae  durst 
appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  tntkde  for  the  mangled  hody 
of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down,  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  atill  as  they 
could  find  them.  Wo  have  not  yet  found  them  all — lords  and  commons 
— nor  ever  siiall  do,  till  her  Master's  second  coming  ;  he  shall  bring  to- 
^mther  every  joint  and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal 
Bnture  of  lavelimss  and  perfection.  Suffer  not  these  licensing  pro- 
BSbitioiM  to  stand  at  every  place  of  opportunity,  forbidding  and  djstuiW 
ing  them  that  continue  seeking— that  contiime  to  io  wa  (JtsftSfM* ''*> 
the  torn  hodj  of  our  jnartyred  saint."   (|  61.) — ^D. 
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is  'worth  iaquiiy :  and  I  think  there  is  one  unerring  mark  c£ 
it,  viz.,  the  not  entertaining  any  proposition  with  greater 
assurance  than  the  proo&  it  is  built  upon  will  warranfc. 
Whoever  goes  beyond  this  measure  of  assent,  it  is  plain  r^ 
ceives  not  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it;  loves  not  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  but  for  some  other  bye-end.*  For  the  evidence 
that  any  proposition  is  true  (except  such  as  are  atdf-evident) 
lying  only  in  the  proo&  a  man  has  of  it,  whatsoever  degzeet 
of  assent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence^ 
it  is  plain  that  all  the  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  to 
some  other  affection,  and  not  to  the  love  of  truth  :  it  being 
as  impossible  that  the  love  of  truth  should  carry  my  assent 
above  the  evidence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the 
love  of  truth  should  make  me  assent  to  any  propoeitian  fw 
the  sake  of  that  evidence,  which  it  has  not  that  it  ia  true; 
which  is  in  effect  to  love  it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  possible 
or  probable  that  it  may  not  be  tru&  In  any  truth  that  g^ 
not  possession  of  our  minds  by  the  irresistible  light  of  self- 
evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demonstration,  the  arguments  that 
gain  it  assent  are  the  vouchen  and  gage  of  its  probability  ts 
us ;  and  we  can  receive  it  for  no  other  than  such  aa  thejf 
deliver  it  to  our  understandings.  Whataoever  credit  or 
authority  we  give  to  any  proposition  more  than  it  receives 
from  the  principles  and  proofs  it  supports  itself  upon,  is 
owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  so  £ar  a  derogatico 
from  the  love  of  truth  as  such :  which,  as  it  can  receive  no 
evidence  from  our  passions  or  interests,  so  it  should  receive 
no  tincture  from  them. 

2.  A  Faneardness  to  dietcUe,/rom  tohertce. — The  awnuning 
an  authority  of  dictating  to  others,  and  a  forwardness  to 
prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a  constant  concomitant  of  tha 
bias  and  corruption  of  our  judgments.  For  how  almost  can 
it  be  otherwise,  but  that  he  should  be  ready  to  impose  on 
another's  belief,  who  has  already  imposed  on  hia  ownl  Who 
can  reasonably  expect  argiunents  and  conviction  from  him  in 
dealing  with  others,  whose  understanding  is  not  accustomed 

*  Tn  the  ume  Bpirit  Milton  remariu,  thnt,  "A  man  may  be  a  heietie 

in  the  tmth ;  and  if  he  believe  things  only  because  his  pastor  says  ao^  or 

the  a«iembly  ao  determineo,  without  knowing  other  reason,  tiiough  bSl 

beiiefbe  trae^  yet  the  veiy  truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy."  (AioofiMS. 

fB4.)—ED. 
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to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himself  1  Who  does  violence  to 
his  own  fttcwltiea,  tymaaizea  oyer  his  own  mind,  and  umirpa 
tiie  prerogative  that  hdoags  to  troth  alone,  which  is  to  com- 
mand assent  by  only  its  own  authority,  i,  e.,  by  and  in  pro- 
portion to  that  evidence  which  it  carries  with  it. 

3.  Force  of  Enihugiamn. — Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground  of  assent,  which  with 
some  men  has  the  same  authority,  and  is  as  confidently  relied 
on  as  either  faith  or  reason;  I  mean  enthusiasm :  which,  lay- 
ing by  reason,  would  set  up  revelation  without  it.  Whereby 
effect  it  takes  away  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  sub- 
|*titutoa  in  the  room  of  it  the  uugrouiKled  fancies  of  a  man's 
brain,  and  assumea  them  for  a  foundatioa  both  of  opinion 
luid  conduct. 

-  4.  Reason  and  Mevdalion. — Reason  is  natural  revelation, 
"whereby  the  eternal  T'ather  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge, communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which 
he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties ;  reve- 
,  latioa  is  natural  reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries 
mmunieated  by  God  immediately,  which  reason  voucbea 
,e  truth  of,  by  the  testimony  and  proofs  it  gives  that  they 
come  iirom  God.  Bo  that  he  that  takes  away  reason  to  make 
■way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both;  and  does 
muchwhat  the  same  aa  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put 
out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  in- 
visible  stm*  by  a  telescope, 

5.  Eiae  of  ^jiiAimosm.— Immediate  revelation  being  a 
much  easier  way  for  men  to  establish  their  opinions  and  re- 
gulate their  conduct,  than  the  tedious  and  not  always  succeiis- 
fiil  labour  of  strict  reasoning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  have 
been  very  apt  to  pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  persuade  them- 
eelves  tliat  they  are  under  the  peculiar  guidftnce  of  heaven 
in  their  actions  and  opinions,  especially  in  those  of  them 
which  they  cannot  account  for  Viy  the  ordinary  methods  of 
knowledge  and  principles  of  reason.  Hence  we  see,  that,  in 
all  ages,  men  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion, 
or  whose  coaceit  of  themselves  has  raised  them  into  an 
opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  Gkid,  and  a  nearer  ad- 
mittance to  his  favour  than  is  afforded  to  others,  have  often 
flattered  themselves  with  a  perauasioa  of  an  inimed.v\t»  vtAsst- 
courae  with  the  Deity,  aod  frequent  comTauTO.c».\i!3oa  Siossi. 
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the  Divine  Spirit.  Qod,  I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  »bk 
to  enlighten  the  underatanding  by  a  ray  darted  into  the 
mind  immediately  from  the  fountain  of  light :  this 
understand  he  has  promised  to  do,  and  who  then  has  so  {_ 
a  title  to  expect  it  as  those  who  are  his  peouliar  peofde, 
chosen  by  him,  and  depending  on  himi 

6.  Enihusiaim. — Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  what- 
ever groondlees  opinion  comes  to  settle  itself  singly  npon 
their  fiuicies,  is  an  illumination  from  the  Spirit  of  Gkid,  and 
presently  of  divine  authority:  and  whatsoever  odd  actiaa 
they  find  in  themselves  a  strong  inclination  to  do,  that  im- 
pulse is  concluded  to  be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and 
must  be  obeyed;  it  is  a  commission  from  above^  and  thi^ 
cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,*  which,  though 
founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revelation,  but  rising 
from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  brain,  woifa 
yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfiilly  on  the  per- 
suasions and  actions  of  men  than  either  of  those  two,  or  both 
together:  men  being  most  forwardly  obedient  to  the  im- 
polses  they  receive  from  themaelvee ;  and  the  whole  man  is 
sure  to  act  more  vigorously  where  the  whole  man  is  carried 
by  a  natural  motion.     For  strong  conceit^  like  a  new  pria- 

*  This  chapter  did  not  appear  ia  the  first  edition,  but  was  plannad 
afterwards,  and  the  idea  communicated  by  letter  to  the  author's  fiian^ 
Mr.  Molyneux ;  who  at  fint  thought  it  unneceasaiy,  yet,  upon  recon- 
sideration, recommended  it  to  be  introduced,  but  in  a  very  dlflbimt 
diape.  "I  must  freely  confess,"  he  writes,  "that  if  my  notion  of 
eothusiasm  agrees  with  yours,  there  is  no  necessity  of  adding  anythii^ 
concerning  it,  more  than  by  the  by,  and  in  a  single  section  in  chapw  18^ 
lib.  iy.  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  ouier  than  a  religious  sort  of  maonesa^ 
and  comprises  not  in  it  any  mode  of  thinking,  or  operation  of  the  mind 
different  &om  what  you  have  treated  of  in  your  essay.  'Tis  trae^  in- 
deed, the  absurdities  men  embrace  on  account  of  religion  are  most  asto- 
nishing ;  and  if,  in  a  chapter  of  Enthusiusm,  you  endeavour  to  give  an 
account  of  them,  it  would  be  very  acceptable.  So  that,  (on  second 
thought,)  I  do  very  well  approve  of  what  you  propose  therain,  being 
very  desirous  of  having  your  sentiments  on  any  subject."  (Works,  TTT 
S33.)  To  which  Locke  replies,  "What  I  shall  add  conceaning  ontlnt- 
aiasm,  I  guess,  will  veiy  much  agree  with  your  thoughts,  since  yours 
jump  so  right  with  mine.  About  the  place  where  it  is  to  come  in,  I 
have  designed  it  for  chap.  18,  lib.  iv.  as  a  false  principle  of  reasoning 
often  made  use  of.  But,  to  nve  an  historical  account  of  the  variooi 
nriags  men  have  embraced  nir  religion,  would,  I  fear,  be  beaide  ny 
purpoee,  and  be  enough  to  make  a  hng«  vtAnma."  '^.  <i%&.^ 
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ciple,  earriea  all  easily  with  it,  when  got  above  rxratmon  aenae 
and  freed  from  all  restraint  of  reason  and  check  of  reflection, 
it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in  ooncnrreaee  with 
our  own  temper  and  inclination, 

8.  Bnihumtsm,  miofaifere  /or  Seeing  and  Feeling. — Though 
the  odd  opiuionjs  and  extravEigant  actions  enthusiasm  liaa  rua 
jnen  into  were  enough  to  warn  them  against  tMa  wrong 
principle,  so  apt  to  miaguido  them  both  in  their  belief  and 
condaot,  yet  the  love  of  something  extraordinary,  the  ease 
and  glory  it  is  to  he  inspired,  and  be  above  the  common  and 
iiataral  ways  of  knowledge,  so  flatters  many  men's  laziness, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  that,  when  once  they  are  got  into 
this  way  of  immediate  revelation,  of  illumination  without 
search,  and  of  certainty  without  proof  and  without  exami- 
nation, it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Keason 
ia  lost  npon  them,  they  are  above  it :  they  see  the  light  in- 
fttfied  into  their  understandings,  and  cannot  be  miatakea; 
it  is  clear  and  visible  there,  hke  the  light  of  bright  aunahine; 
shows  itself,  and  needs  no  other  proof  hut  its  own  evidence : 
they  feel  the  hand  of  Ck>d  moving  them  within,  and  the  im- 
pulses of  the  Spirit,  and  canjiot  be  mistaken  in  what  they 
feel.  Thus  they  support  themselves,  and  are  sure  reason 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  see  and  feel  in  them- 
selves; what  they  have  a  aenmble  experience  of  admits  no 
doubt,  needs  no  probation.  Would  he  not  be  ridicidous, 
who  should  require  to  have  it  proved  to  bitn  that  the  light 
shinea,  and  that  he  sees  it  I  It  ia  its  own  proof,  and  can 
have  no  other.  When  the  Spirit  brinp  light  into  oui'  minds, 
it  dispels  darkness.  We  see  it  as  we  do  that  of  the  sun  at 
noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reason  to  show  it  ua.  This 
light  from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure;  carries  its  own 
demonstration  with  it ;  and  we  may  as  naturally  take  a  glow- 
worm  to  assist  us  to  discover  the  sun,  as  to  examine  the 
celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reason. 

9.  EnthumiSJn  ftmo  to  be  (iisaavered. — This  ia  the  way  of 
ta3king  of  these  men:  they  are  sure,  because  tJiey  are  sure; 
and  their  persuasions  are  right,  becauaa  they  are  strong  in 
them.  For,  when  what  they  say  is  stripped  of  the  metaphor 
of  seeing  and  feeling,  this  ia  aU  it  amounts  to :  and  yet  these 
aimilies  so  impose  on  them,  that  they  nerve  tW-m.  fest  «st- 
tajnty  in  tbemselyes,  and  demonstraUon  to  c^^'R- 
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10.  But  to  examine  a  little  soberly  this  internal  lights 
and  this  feeling  on  which  thej  build  so  mnch.  These  mea 
have,  they  say,  clear  light,  and  they  see;  they  have  awaikened 
sense,  and  they  feel :  this  cannot,  they  are  sure,  be  disputed 
them.  For  when  a  man  says  he  sees  or  feels,  nobody  can 
deny  him  that  he  does  so.  But  here  let  me  ask : — ^thia  see- 
ing, is  it  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  or 
of  this,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God? — ^this  feeling,  is  it  a 
perception  of  an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  somethings  or  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  moving  that  inclination  t  These  are  two 
very  different  perceptions,  and  must  be  carefuUy  distinguished, 
if  we  would  not  impose  upon  ourselves.  I  may  perceive  the 
truth  of  a  propoidtion,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an 
immediate  revelation  from  God.  I  may  perceive  the  truth 
of  a  pro^iosition  in  Euclid,  without  its  being  or  my  perceiv- 
ing it  to  be  a  revelation :  nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not 
by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  and  so  may  oondude 
it  revealed,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  revelation  (d 
God;  because  there  be  spirits  which,  without  bein|r  divinely 
commissioned,  may  excite  those  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them 
in  such  order  before  my  mind,  that  I  may  perceive  their 
connexion.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  any  proposition  com- 
ing into  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that 
it  is  from  God.  Much  less  is  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  is 
true,  a  perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  so  much  as  true. 
But  however  it  be  called  light  and  seeing,  I  suppose  it  is  at 
most  but  belief  and  assurance:  and  the  proposition  taken 
for  a  revelation,  is  not  such  as  they  know  to  be  true,  but 
take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  proposition  is  known  to  be 
true,  revelation  is  needless :  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
there  can  be  a  revelation  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  al- 
ready. If  therefore  it  be  a  proposition  which  they  are  peiv 
snaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  true,  whatever  they  may  call 
it,  it  is  not  seeing,  but  believing.  For  these  are  two  ways 
whereby  truth  comes  into  the  mind,  wholly  distinct,  so  that 
one  is  not  the  other.  What  I  see,  I  know  to  be  so,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  thing  itself :  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  so 
upon  the  testimony  of  another:  but  this  testimony  I  mtist 
know  to  be  given,  or  else  what  ground  have  I  of  believmgt 
I  must  see  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  else  I 
aee  aotbiag.     The  queationtliea  bete  u,\iQiN7^olWQ!«  that 
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God  ia  the  revealer  of  this  to  me;  that  tMs  impression  is 
made  upon,  my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  therefore 
I  ought  to  ohey  it  ?  If  I  know  not  thia,  how  great  soever 
the  saaurance  ia  that  I  am  possessed  with,  it  is  groundless; 
-whatever  light  I  pretend  to,  it  ia  but  euthusiaam.  For 
whether  the  proposition  supposed  to  be  revealed,  be  io  itself 
evidently  true,  or  visibly  probable^  or  by  the  natural  ways 
of  knowledge  uncertain ,  the  proposition  that  must  be  well 
grounded  and  manifeated  to  be  true,  is  this,  that  God  ia  the 
revealer  of  it,  and  that  what  I  take  to  bo  a  revelation  is 
certainly  put  into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  illusion 
.propped  in  hy  some  other  spirit  or  raised  by  my  own  fancy, 
'or,  if  I  misfciike  not,  theae  men  receive  it  for  true,  because 
ley  presume  God  revealed  it.  Does  it  not,  then,  stand 
lem  upon  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  presume  it  to 
■fee  a  revelation  from  Gtodl  or  else  all  their  confidence  ia 
mere  presumption:  and  this  light  they  are  so  dazzled  with 
1b  nothing  but  an  ignia  fatuua,  that  leads  them  constantly 
round  in  this  circle;*  it  is  a  revelation,  because  they  firmly 
believe  it,  and  they  believe  it,  because  it  is  a  revelation. 

1 1,  Enthusiasm  faih  of  Evidence,  that  the  Fropodtion  U 
Jromi  God. — In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelatio%  there  is  need 
flf  no  other  proof  but  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  God ;  for 
Jie  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  Bnt  how  ahall  it 
be  known  that  any  proposition  in  our  minds  is  a  truth  in- 
jnsed  by  God;  a  truth  that  m  revealed  to  us  by  hira,  which 
Jie  declares  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  believe?  Here 
it  is  that  enthusiasm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to. 
For  men  thus  possessed,  boast  of  a  light  whereby  they  say 
,tbey  are  enlightened,  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this 
or  that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  must 
know  it  to  be  so,  either  by  its  own  self-evidence  to  natural 
reason,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  mt^e  it  out  to  be  so. 
If  they  see  aud  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  cither  of  theae  two 
ways,  they  in  vain  suppose  it  to  be  a  revelation.  For  they 
know  it  to  bo  true  the  same  way  that  any  other  man 
Ufltiirally  may  know  that  it  is  so,  without  the  help  of  reve- 
lation. For  thus,  all  the  truths,  of  what  kind  soever,  that 
K9[ie&  uninspired  are  enlightened  with,  came  into  their  minds, 

J  '       •  An  ignis  fiituug  that  bewitches, 

B  AndJesJs  them  iuto  pool*  and  ditches. — ■'Su'BnS.iSi. — ^^Si. 
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and  are  established  there.  If  theyaaythejknowhtobetrne, 
because  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  the  reason  is  good;  bat 
then  it  will  be  demanded  how  they  know  it  to  ^  a  ievel»- 
tion  from  Qod.  If  they  say,  by  the  light  it  brings  with  it 
which  shines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  resist: 
I  beseech  them  to  consider  whether  this  be  any  more  than 
what  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  reve- 
lation, because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  trae.  For  all 
the  l^ht  they  speak  of  is  but  a  strong;  though  nngronnded 
persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  trutii.  For 
rational  grounds  from  proofe  that  it  is  a  trath,  they  most 
acknowledge  to  have  none;  for  then  it  is  not  received  as  a 
revelation,  bat  upon  the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  tmtht 
are  received :  and  if  they  believe  it  to  be  tme  becaose  it  is  a 
revelation,  and  have  no  other  reason  for  its  being  a  revdsr 
tion,  but  because  they  are  folly  persuaded  without  any  other 
reason  that  it  is  true;  they  bdiieve  it  to  be  a  revelation  only 
because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation;  whidi 
is  a  very  unsafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets 
or  actions.  And  what  readier  way  can  there  be  to  mn  our- 
selves into  the  most  extravagant  errors  and  miaoarriaga^ 
than  thus  to  set  up  fimcy  for  our  supreme  and  sole  guide; 
and  to  believe  any  proposition  to  be  true,  any  action  to  be 
right,  only  because  we  believe  it  to  be  sol  The  strength  of 
our  persuasions  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  their  own  rectitude; 
crooked  things  may  be  as  stiff  and  inflexible  as  straight: 
and  men  may  be  as  positive  and  peremptory  in  error  as  in 
truth.  How  come  else  the  untractable  zealots  in  diffeient 
aD|d  opposite  parties)  For  if  the  light,  which  every  one 
thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this  case  is  nothing  bat 
the  strength  of  his  own  persuasion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is 
from  God,  contiaiy  opinions  have  the  same  title  to  inspin^ 
tiona;  and  God  will  be  not  only  the  Father  of  lights,  but  of 
opposite  and  contradictory  lights,  leading  men  contrary 
ways;  and  contradictory  propositions  will  be  divine  ti-uth^ 
if  an  ungrounded  strength  of  assurance  be  an  evidence  that 
any  proposition  is  a  divine  revelation. 

12.  Firmness  qf  Perguasicm,  no  Proof  that  any  Proposition 
is  from  God. — This  cannot  be  otherwise,  whilst  firmness  of 
persuasion  is  made  the  cause  of  believing,  and  confidence  of 
being  in  the  right  is  made  an  axgyimcint  oi  tnidAi.    €>t.  Paul 
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LJTTiaelf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a,  call  to  it 
■whenhe  persecuted  the  Christiana,  whom  heconiideutlythought 
ia  the  wrong  J  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  mis- 
'taken.  Grood  men  ore  men  still,  liable  to  mistakes ',  and  are 
sometimee  warmly  engaged  in  errors,  which  they  take  for 
divine  truths,  shining  in  their  miada  with  the  clearest  hght. 

13,  Ligkl  in  Ote  Mind,  wkcU. — Light,  true  light,  in  the 
mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing  else  bat  the  evidence  of  the  tmth 
of  any  proposition ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition, 
all  the  light  it  has  or  can  have  ig  from  the  clearness  and 
Talidity  of  those  proofs  upon  which  it  ia  received.  To  talk 
of  any  other  light  in  the  understanding,  is  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  JDarkness,  and 
by  our  own  consent  to  give  ouiselvea  up  to  delusion  to 
believe  a  lie.  For  if  attength  of  persusaaion  be  the  light 
wbioh  must  guide  us;  I  ask  how  uhall  any  one  distinguish 
l»etween  the  delusions  of  Satan,  and  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!  He  caa  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  And  they  who  are  led  by  this  son  of  the  morning, 
ore  as  fuUy  satisfied  of  the  UlumiDation,  i,  e,,  are  aa  strongly 
persuaded  that  they  are  enhghtend  by  the  Spirit  of  God  aa 
any  one  who  ia  so :  they  ac(juiesee  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  actu- 
ated by  it,  and  nobody  can  be  m^ore  stu«,  nor  more  in  the 
right  (if  their  own  strong  belief  may  be  judge)  than  they, 

14.  Hevdation  mittt  be  judged  of  hy  Reason. — He,  there- 
fore, that  will  not  give  himself  up  to  all  the  extravagances  of 
delusion  and  error,  must  bring  this  guide  of  his  light  within 
to  the  trial,  God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  docs  not 
unmake  the  man.  He  leaves  aJQ  his  faculties  in  the  natural 
state,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  inspirations,  whether 
they  be  of  divine  origin^  or  no.  When  he  illuminates  the 
mind  with  supernatural  light,  he  does  not  extinguish  that 
which  is  natui'al.  If  he  would  have  us  assent  to  the  truth 
of  any  proposition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the 
usual  methods  of  natural  reason,  or  else  makes  it  known  to  fl 
be  a  truth  which  he  would  have  us  assent  to  hy  his  authority,  V 
and  convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him,  by  some  marks  which 
reason  cannot  be  mistaken  in,  Beaaon  must  be  onr  last 
judge  and  guide  in  everything.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  _■ 
muat  consult  reason,  and  exajnine  whether  a.  '^jyq^wsi'wsb.  ■ 
revealed  irom  God  can  be  made  out  \j^  ^■a.taJMiV  ^■wcw^'sfc. 
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and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  m&j  reject  it ;  but  oomnlt  it 
we  must,  and  by  it  examine  whether  it  be  a  reTdatioK 
from  Qod  or  no.  And  if  reason  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from 
God,  reason  then  declares  for  it  as  much  as  for  any  other 
truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her  dictatea  Eyeiy  conceit  that 
thoroughly  warms  our  fancies  must  pass  for  an  inspiratiau, 
if  there  be  nothing  bat  the  strength  of  our  persuaaion^ 
whereby  to  judge  of  our  persuasions :  if  reason  must  not 
examine  their  truth  by  something  extrinsical  to  the  per- 
suasions themselves,  inspirations  and  delnsiona,  truth  and 
fidsehood,  will  have  the  same  measure,  and  will  not  be  poasStle 
to  be  distinguished. 

15.  Belief  no  Proof  of  BeodtUion. — If  this  internal  ligh^ 
or  any  proposition  which  under  that  title  we  take  for  in- 
spired, be  conformable  to  the  principles  of  jeason,  or  to  the 
word  of  Glod,  which  is  attested  revelation,  reason  warnnts 
it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it 
in  our  belief  and  actions :  if  it  receive  no  testimony  nor  e'vi- 
dence  from  either  of  these  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  • 
revelation,  or  so  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  some  other 
mark  that  it  is  a  revelation,  besides  our  believing  that  it  is 
so.  Thus  we  see  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had  levelatioiis 
from  God,  had  something  else  besides  that  internal  light  of 
assurance  in  their  own  minds,  to  testify  to  them  that  it  wai 
from  God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  persuasions 
alone,  that  those  persuasions  were  from  God,  but  had  outward 
signs  to  convince  them  of  the  author  of  those  revelations.  And 
when  they  were  to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them 
to  justify  the  truth  of  their  commission  from  heaven,  and  by 
visible  signs  to  assert  the  divine  authority  of  a  message  they 
were  sent  with.  Moses  saw  the  bush  bum  without  being 
consumed,  and  heaxA  a  voice  out  of  it.  This  was  something 
besides  finding  an  impulse  upon  his  mind  to  go  to  Fhaiaoh, 
that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of  Egypt:  and  yet  he 
thought  not  this  enough  to  authorize  him  to  go  with  that 
message,  till  God,  by  another  miracle  of  his  rod  turned  into 
a  serpent,  had  assured  him  of  a  power  to  testify  his  mission, 
by  the  same  miracle  repeated  before  them,  whom  he  was  sent 
to.  Gideon  was  sent  by  an  angel  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Midianitea,  and  yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  convince  him  that 
tbifi  commiaaion  was  from  Qod.    Tbeae,  and  eeveral  the  like 
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iiistancee  to  be  found  among  ihe  prophets  of  old,  are  enough 
to  show  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  seeing  or  persua- 
ticn.  of  their  own  minds,  without  any  other  proo^  a  siu£cient 
Evidence  that  it  was  fi:Y)m  Qod ;  though  the  Scripture  does  not 
eivetywhere  mention  their  demanding  or  having  such  proo& 

16.  In  what  I  have  ^aid  iMa  &r  from  denying,  that  God 
can  or  doth  sometimes  enlighten  men's  nunds  in  the  appre- 
hending of  certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  actions  by 
the  immediate  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  any  extraordinary  signs  accompanying  it.  But  in 
sneh  cases  too  we  haye  reason  and  Scripture,  unerring  rules 
to  know  whether  it  be  from  God  or  no.  Where  the  truth 
embiiaced  is  consonant  to  the  revelation  in  the  written  word 
of  God,  or  the  action  ocmformable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  run  no  nsk 
in  entertaining  it  as  such;  because,  though  perhaps  it  be  not 
an  immediate  revelation  from  God,  extraordinarily  operating 
em  our  minda,  yet  we  are  sure  it  is  warranted  by  that  revela- 
tion which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  the 
strength  of  our  private  persuasion  within  ourselves,  that  can 
warrant  it  to  be  a  Ught  or  motion  from  heaven;  nothing 
can  do  that  bat  the  written  Word  of  God  "without  us.  or 
that  standard  of  reason  which  is  copimon  to  us  with  all  men. 
Wliere  reason  or  Scripture  is  express  for  any  opinion  or 
action,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority;  but  it  is 
not  the  strength  of  our  own  persuasions  which  con  by  itself 
give  it  that  stamp.  The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  &vour 
it  as  much  as.  we  please;  that  may  show  it  to  be  a  fondling 
of  onr  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an  offspring 
of  heaven,  and  of  divine  original 


CHAPTER  XX, 

OF  WRONG  ASSENT,  OB  EBROB. 

1.  Causes  of  Error. — Enowucdge  being  to  be  had  only  of 
ia8B>le  and  certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  &ult  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  a  mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that 
which  is  not  tru&  ^ 

But  if  assent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper 
object  and  motive  of  our  assent  b^  piobobVE^^,  «x^^  "^o^ 

TOI*  II,  "^ 
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probability  oonsista  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  it  will  be  demanded  how  men  oome  to  give  their 
assents  oontntry  to  probability.  For  there  ia  nothing  moie 
common  than  contrariety  of  opinions ;  nothing  more  ohnooi 
than  that  one  man  wholly  disbelievea  what  another  only 
doubts  of,  and  a  third  stedfiistly  believes  and  firmly  adheres 
to.  The  reasons  whereof,  though  they  may  be  very  wiooa^ 
yet,  I  suppose  may  all  be  reduced  to  tiiese  finir: 
L  w  ant  of  ptoob. 
II.  Want  of  ability  to  use  them. 

III.  Want  of  will  to  use  them. 

IV.  Wrong  measures  of  probability. 

2.  I.  Want  ofProoft. — First,  By  want  of  pcoofi^  I  do  not 
mean  only  the  want  of  those  proo&  which  are  nowhere  ex- 
tant, and  so  are  nowhere  to  be  had;  but  the  want  even  of 
those  proofs  which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  proonred.  And 
thus  men  want  prooft,  who  have  not  the  oonvraienoe  or 
opportunity  to  make  experiments  and  obeervatioiH  than- 
selves  tending  to  the  proof  of  any  proposition;  nor  likewitB 
the  convenience  to  inquire  into  and  collect  the  testimonies  of 
others :  and  in  this  state  are  the  greatest  part  of  nmmWiwl, 
who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and  enslaved  to  the  necessity  of 
their  mean  condition,  whose  lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the 
])rovision8  for  living.  These  men's  opportunities  <^  know- 
ledge and  inquiry  are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  fintunes; 
and  their  understandings  are  but  little  instructed,  when  ill 
their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still  the  croaking  of 
their  own  bellies,  or  the  ciies  of  their  children.  It  ia  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  man  who  drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  labo- 
rious trade,  should  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of  thing) 
done  in  the  world  than  a  packhorse,  who  is  driven  constantly 
forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow  lane  and  dirty  road, 
only  to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the^geography  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  possible,  tiiat  he  who  wants 
leisure^  books,  and  languages,  and  the  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  variety  of  men,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
collect  those  testimonies  and  observations  which  are  in  bein^ 
and  are  necessary  to  make  out  many,  nay,  most  of  the  pro- 
positions that,  in  the  societies  of  men,  are  judged  of  the 
jfTOstest  'moment;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  assurance  so 
gn&t  OB  th»  belirf  of  the  pointe  \ie  '«o\v\.d  \svuLd  on  them  is 
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thought  necessary.  So  tliat  a  gt^t  part  of  mankind  are,  by 
the  natural  and  unalterable  state^  of  things  in  this  world,  and 
the  constitution  of  human  affaira,  unavoidably  given  over  to 
invincible  ignorance  of  those  proofs  on  which  others  build, 
iuid  which  are  neeessary  to  establiBh  those  opinions ;  the 
greatest  part  of  meu,  having  much  to  do  to  get  the  meanji  of 
living,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  look  after  those  of  learned 
and  laborious  inquiries. 

3.  Obj.  WluU  shall  become  q/  those  who  want  tftem  f  am- 
awefed. — What  shall  we  say,  then?  Are  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  subjected  to 
unavoidable  ignorance  in  those  things  which  are  of  greatest 
importanoe  to  them?  (for  of  these  it  is  obvious  to  inquire.) 
Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no  other  guide  but  accident  and 
blind  chance  to  conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or  miaery? 
Ai'e  the  current  opiiiiona  and  licenced  guides  of  every  countiy, 
auffioient  evidence  and  security  to  evety  man  to  venture  his 
great  concernments  on;  nay,  bis  everlasting  happiness  or 
mifleiyl  Or  can  those  be  the  certain  and  infallible  oracles 
and  standards  of  truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Christen- 
dom and  another  in  Turkey!  Or  shall  a  poor  countryman 
be  eternaUy  happy  for  having  the  chance  to  be  bom  in  jftaly ; 
or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoidably  lost  became  he  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  be  bom  in  England!*     How  ready  some  men  may 

*  Tbua  that  charitnble  Doijalmoan,  Navarrete^  by  wholesale  damiiB 
Ujfl  Chinese  for  not  being  bom  ii^  Spflda.  "  TUey  drm^  him  {the  dead 
man)  iti  his  best  clothes,  which  they  keep  carefully  while  they  are  living, 
against  they  are  dc^ ;  the  devil  tsJces  them  very  richly  and  warmly 
clad/*  (L  11.  c.  viii.  §  7.)  But  the  good  father  ia  perfe<:tly  impartial^ 
for  rjot  the  Chineae  only,  but  all  Mahometans,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vioiete  go  the  same  broad  way  to  destruction.  **  Here  wo  might  iliacus^ 
a  point  of  great  moment,  wliieh  is,  whether  tliose  Boctariea  we  have 
mentioned  were  saved,  or  whether  we  may  doubt  of  their  ealTation?  In 
the  second  tomei,  which  is  the  proper  place,  what  was  said  to  this  point 
in  China,  shall  be  declared*  T  never  made  any  difficulty  to  maintain  they 
were  damned ,  as  I  affirm  of  Mahomet,  Calvin,  Luther,  aud  others  uf  the 
gamo  teaven.  I  know  thosie  of  the  contrary  opinion  all  ]iiktig  by  one 
another,  and  say  the  same  of  those  we  have  mentioned  03  they  do  of 
Fo  and  others.  But  I  follow  the  opinion  of  8.  Peter  Marimenus 
Martyr,  mentioned  in  the  Maityrology,  on  the  twenty- Bret  of  February. 
He  lying  sick  at  Damascus,  some  Mahometans  came  in  to  visit  him. 
The  saint  told  them  that  thoao  who  did  not  profess  the  bw  of  Grod  went 
to  hell  a«  Mahomet  had  done.  The  infidels  killed  hitt)  for  these  words, 
and  he  was  a  glorioos  martyr.  Why  might  not  he  \i6  so,  inVo  *CL(s>Ji.4.«cl 
the  same  of  Fo  auci  otherxl"  (L.  II.  c.  jM,-\  i,)—^^. 

-^1 
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be  to  say  some  of  tHese  Uiings,  I  will  not  here  ezamme;  but 
this  I  am  sare,  that  men  must  allow  one  or  other  of  then 
to  be  true,  (let  them  choose  which  they  please,)  or  else  gnnt 
that  Qod  has  furnished  men  with  &culties  snfficieut  to  direet 
them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if  they  will  but  seriondy 
employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  "vocations  allow 
them  the  leisure.  No  man  is  so  wholly  ti^en  up  'with  the 
attendance  on  the  means  of  liying,  as  to  have  no  spare  time  at 
at  all  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  imform  himself  in  matteFa  of 
religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon  this,  as  they  are  on  things 
of  lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslaved  to  tbs 
necessities  of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies  that 
might  be  husbanded  to  this  advantage  of  their  knowledga 

4.  PeofpLe  hindered  ftom  Inquiry. — Besides  those  whose 
improvements  and  informations  are  straitened  by  the  nairov- 
ness  of  their  fortunes,  there  are  others  whose  largemeai  of 
fortune  would  plentifully  enough  supply  books  and  other 
requisites  for  clearing  of  doubts  and  discovering  of  truth; 
but  they  are  cooped  in  close,  by  the  laws  of  their  countries 
and  the  strict  guards  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keq> 
them  ignorant,  lest,  knowing  more,  they  should  believe  the 
less  in  them,  These  are  as  &r,  nay  iiirther,  from  the  liberty 
and  opportunities  of  a  fur  inquiry,  than  these  poor  and 
wretched  labourers  we  before  spoke  of ;  and  however  they 
may  seem  high  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrowness  if 
thought,  and  enslaved  in  that  which  should  be  the  freest  put 
of  man:  their  understandings.  This  is  generally  the  case  of 
all  those  who  live  in  places  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate 
truth  without  knowledge ;  where  men  are  forced,  at  a  Yat- 
ture,  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  country;  and  must  there- 
fore swallow  down  opinions,  as  silly  people  do  empiric's  pilla^ 
without  knowing  what  they  are  made  o^  or  how  they  will 
work,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do 
the  cure;  but  in  this  are  much  more  miserable  than  they,  in 
that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  swallowing  what  per- 
haps they  had  rather  let  alone;  or  to  choose  the  physician,  to 
whose  conduct  they  would  tnurt  themselves. 

5.  IL  Want  qf  Skill  to  use  tAein.— Secondly,  Those  who 
want  skill  to  use  those  evidences  they  have  of  probabilities; 
who  cannot  cany  a  train  of  consequences  in  their  heads;  nor 
weigh  exactly  the  prepondetaixcy  of  contTssY  )jtoo&  and  tea- 
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trmoniea,  maMng  every  circumatance  its  due  allowance;  may 
be  easily  mialed  to  asaent  to  positiona  that  are  not  probablci 
There  are  uome  men  of  one,  some  but  of  two  syllogiflins,  andT  I 
DO  more;  and  others  that  can  but  advance  one  step  ftirther.  I 
These  cannot  always  discern  that  side  on  which  the  strongest  I 
pxjofs  lie,  cannot  constantly  follow  that  which  in  itself  ia  the  ' 
more  probable  opinion.  Now  that  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  mea,  in  respect  of  their  understanilings,  I  think  no-  j 
body,  who  has  had  any  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  will,  I 
question ;  though  he  never  was  at  Westminster-Hall  or  t]ie  I 
Exchange  on  the  one  hand,  or  at  Alms-houaea  or  Bedlam  oa  I 
the  other.  Which  great  diflerenoe  in  men's  intellectuals^  I 
whether  it  rises  from  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  I 
particularly  adapted  to  thinking;  or  in  the  dulaess  or  un-  I 
kractahleneas  of  those  faculties  for  want  of  use ;  or,  as  some  I 
think,  in  the  natural  differences  of  men's  souls  themselves;  I 
ar  some,  or  all  of  these  together;  it  matters  not  here  to  exa-  I 
mine:  only  thia  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  de-  I 
^ree&  in  men's  understandings,  apprehensions,  and  reasonings,  I 
to  so  great  a  latitude^  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury  to  I 
mankind,  affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  I 
iome  men  and  others  in  this  respect,  than  between  some  men  I 
uid  some  beasts.  But  how  this  comes  about  is  a  speculation,  * 
Jiough  of  great  consequence,  yet  not  nece^aiy  to  our  present 
tturpose. 

6.  111.   Want  of  WUl  to  -use  tJami. — Thirdly,  There  are  an- 
ither  sort  of  people  that  want  proofs,  not  because  they  are    j 
)ut  of  their  reach,  but  because  they  will  not  iiae  them ;  who,    I 
ihough  they  have  riches  and  leisure  enough,  and  want  neither    I 
Nirts  nor  other  helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them.    I 
rheir  hot  puisuit  of  pleasure,  or  constant  drudgery  in  bnsi- 
lesa,  engages  some  men's  thoughts  elsewhere:  lazin^a  and 
(scitancy  in  general,  or  a  particulai"  aversion  for  books,  study, 
ind  meditation,  keep  others  from  any  serious  thoughts  at  all; 
ind  some  out  of  fear  that  an  impartial  inquiry  would  not 
avour  those  opinions  which  beat  suit  their  prejudices,  lives, 
jxd  designs,   content   themselves,  without    examination,   to 
ake  upon  trust  what  they  find  convenient  and  in  fashion. 
I'hus,  most  men,  even  of  tboee  that  might  do  otherwise,  jMisa 
heir  lives  without  an  acquaintance  with,  much  leaa  a-ta-tkiVisi. 
saent  to,  prohahilitiea  they  ore  concerned  to  V5vo-«,'*iXiwi.'^ 
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they  lie  so  much  within  their  view,  that,  to  bo  convinced  of 
them,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  that  way.  We  kntrw 
jsome  men  will  not  read  a  letter  which  is  supposed  to  bring  iU 
news;  and  many  men  forbear  to  cast  up  their  accounts,  or  so 
much  aa  think  upon  their  estatea,  who  have  reason  to  fear 
their  affaira  are  in  no  vety  good  posture.  How  men,  whose, 
plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leisure  to  improve  their  imdi 
standings,  can  satisfy  themselves  with  a  lazy  ignoiunte, 
cannot  tell ;  but  methinks  tbey  have  a.  low  opinion  of  their 
souls,  who  lay  out  all  their  incomes  in  provisions  for  the 
botJy,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps 
of  knowledge ',  who  take  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a 
neat  and  splendid  outside,  and  would  think  themselves  loise- 
rable  in  coarse  clothes,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly 
suffer  their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  piebald  livery  of 
coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such  as  it  baa  pleased 
chance  or  their  country  tailor  (I  mean  the  common  opinion 
of  those  they  have  conversed  with)  to  clothe  them  in.  I  mil 
not  here  mention  how  nnreasonable  this  is  for  men  that  evE' 
think  of  a  future  state  and  their  concernment  in  it,  wliicli 
no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  sometimes :  nor  shall  1  taJce 
notice  what  a  shame  and  confusion  it  is  to  the  greatest  coi 
temnera  of  knowledge,  to  be  foimd  ignorant  in  things  tl 
are  concerned  to  know.  But  this  at  least  is  worth  the  co) 
aideration  of  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  that,  ho* 
ever  they  may  think  credit,  respect,  power,  and  authi 
the  concomitants  of  their  birth  and  fortune,  yet  they 
find  all  these  still  carried  away  from  them  by  men  of  lower 
condition,  who  surpass  them  in  knowledge.  They  who  sre 
blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that  see,  or  else  fall  ini 
the  ditch;  and  he  is  certainly  the  most  subjected,  the  most 
enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  andeustanding.  In  the  foregoing 
instances  some  of  the  causes  have  been  shown  of  wrong 
absent,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  probable  doctrines  an 
not  always  received  with  an  assent  proportionable  to  th« 
reasons  which  are  to  bo  had  for  their  probability:  but 
hitherto  we  have  considered  only  such  probabilities  whosa 
proofs  do  eiiat,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  who  embntoea 
the  error. 

7.  IV.  Wronff  Measures  of  Probabfliti/;  whereof: — Fourthlyr 
There  remains  yet  the  luat  »ort,  who,  even  wher«  the  real  pro- 
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bab  ill  ties  appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  Lefore  them,  do  not 
admit  of  the  conviction,  nor  yield  unto  manifest  reasons,  but 
do  cither  ittixh-v  ,  suspend  their  assent,  or  give  it  to  the  less 
probable  opinion.  And  to  this  danger  are  those  expoaed 
■who  have  taken  up  wrong  measures  of  probability ;  which  are, 
L  rrupositions  that  are  not  in  themselves  cvtain  and 
evident,  but  doubtful  and  false,  taken  up  for  principlea 

^II.  Received  hypothesis.  ^_ 

III.  Predominant  pasaious  or  Indinations  ^M 

ly.  Authority.  ■ 

8.  I.  Doubtful  ProposUiotM  taJcen  f&r  FrineipleB. — rirst,,H 
The  first  and  iirmest  ground  of  probability  is  the  conformity ,■ 
anything  has  to  our  own  knowledge,  especially  that  part  of  ■ 
our  knowledge  which  we  have  embraced,  and  continue  to  " 
look  on  as  principles.     These  have  so  great  an  influence  upon 
our  opinio ua,  that  it  is  usually  by  them  we  judge  of  truth,  aaid.i 
measure  probability  to  that   degree,  that    what   is  Incon-  H 
aistent  with  our  principles,  is  so  far  from  paasiug  for  pro^ 
bable   with  na,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  possible.     Tlw'H 
reverence  borne  to  these  principles  is  so  great,  and  their  autho.  H 
rity  BO  paramount  to  all  other,  that  the  testimony,  not  only^^ 
of  other  men,  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  senws  ore  ofteik-M 
rejected,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  anything  contrary  to  the».l 
established  rules.     How  much  the  doctrine  of  innate  princi-  M 
pies,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  questioned,  B 
has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.     This  X  ■ 
r^dily  grant,  that  one  tn;th  cannot  contradict  another :  hu^^ 
withal  I  take  leave  also  to  say,  that  everyone  ought  veiy  B 
carefully  to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  principle,  to  ex-  ' 
amine  it  strictly,  and  see  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be 
true  of  itself  by  its  own  evidence,  or  whether  be  does  only   ■ 
with  a^urance  believe  it    to  be    so  upon  the  authority  o£| 
others.    I"or  he  hath  a  strong  bias  put  into  his  understanding, 
■which  will  unavoidably  misguide  his  assent,  who  hath  im- 
bibed wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himself  up  to 
the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itself  not  evidently  true. 

9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's  re- 
ceiving into  their  minds  propositions  (especially  about  matters 
of  TBligion)  from  their  parents,  nurses,  or  thoao  about  themj 
which  being  insinuated  into  thoir  unwary  as  well  as  un- 
biassed imderstanduigE^  and  fastened.  \)y  &e^e«^,  «.£%  ^\»x^ 
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(equallj  whether  true  or  false)  riveted  there  by  long  dutoa 
and  education,  beyond  aU  possibility  of  being  pulled  out 
again.  For  me^  when  they  are  grown  ap^  reflecting  npoa 
their  opinions,  and  finding  those  of  this  sort  to  be  as  anaent 
in  their  minds  as  their  very  memories,  not  having  obBerved 
their  early  insinuation,  nor  by  what  means  they  got  thens, 
they  are  apt  to  reverence  them  as  sacred  things^  and  not  to 
suffer  them  to  be  profaned,  touched,  ur  qnestioned:  theylool: 
on  them  as  the  Urim'  and  Thummim  set  up  in  their  minds 
immediately  by  Gk>d  himself,  to  be  the  great  and  unerring 
deciders  of  truth  and  fiilsehood,  and  the  judges  to  whidi  they 
are  to  appeal  in  all  manner  of  controversies. 

10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  thmn  be  what  they 
will)  being  once  established  in  anyone's  mind,  it  is  easy  to 
be  imagined  what  reception  any  proposition  shall  find — ho* 
clearly  soever  proved — that  sludl  invalidate  their  aatiuxify, 
or  at  all  thwart  with  these  internal  oracles;  whereas  ^ 
grossest  absurdities  and  improbabilities,  being  but  agteeaUo 
to  such  principles,  go  down  glibly,  and  are  easily  d^geated' 
The  great  obstinacy  that  is  to  be  fonnd  in  men  firmly  b6> 
lieving  quite  contrary  opinions,  though  many  times  ecfoaHy' 
absurd,  in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a 
proof  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  way  of 
reasoning  from  received  traditional  principles.  So  that  mea 
will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  give  their  own  experience  the  lie,  rather  than 
admit  of  anything  disagreeing  with  these  sacred  teneta  TbIds 
an  intelligent  Bomaniat  that,  fk)m  the  first  dawning  of  any 
notions  in  his  understanding,  hath  had  this  jHrinciple  con- 
stantly  inculcated,  viz.,  that  he  must  believe  as  the  church  (ie;, 
those  of  his  commimion)  believes,  or  that  the  pope  is  in- 
fiillible;  and  this  he  never  so  much  as  heard  questioned,  till 
at  forty  or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  prin- 
ciples :  how  is  he  prepared  easily  to  swallow,  not  only  against 
all  probability,  but  even  the  clear  evidence  of  his  senses,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation )  This  principle  has  sudi  sn 
influence  on  his  mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be  flesh 
which  he  sees  to  be  bread.  And  what  way  will  you  take  to 
convince  a  man  of  any  improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who^ 
with  some  philosophers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation 
of  reaaoDiag,  that  he  must  believe  hia  TeaAtm  (for  w>  men  im> 
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propeTly  call  arguments  drawn  from  theii"  priudples)  against 
hia  senses?  Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  lie  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  *  by  an  immediate  communi- 
cation of  the  DiA-ine  Spirit,  and  yon  in  vain  bring  the 
evidence  of  clear  reasons  against  hia  doctrine.  Wboever, 
therefore,  have  imbibed  "wrong  principles,  are  not,  in  things 
inconsistent  -with  these  principles,  to  be  moved  by  the  most 
apparent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till  they  are  so  candid 
and  ingeauous  to  themselves,  aa  to  he  persoaded  to  examine 
even  those  veiy  principles,  which  many  never  suffer  them- 
selves to  do. 

11.  II,  Ree^ved  Hypothema. — Secondly,  Next  to  these  are 
men  whose  understandings  are  cast  into  a  mould,  and 
fashioned  just  to  the  size  of  a  received  hypothesis.  The 
difference  between  these  and  the  tormer,  is,  that  they  will 
admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree  with  dissenters  in  thatj 
but  differ  only  in  assigning  of  reasons  and  explaining  the 
manner  of  operation.  These  a,re  not  at  that  open  defiance 
with  their  senses,  with  the  former;  they  can  endure  to  hearkeu 
to  their  information  a  httle  more  patiently;  but  wiU  hj  no 
means  admit  of  their  reports  in  the  explanation  of  things ; 
nor  be  prevailed  on  by  probabilities,  which  would  convince 
them  that  things  are  not  brought  about  just  after  the  same 
manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themselves  that  they 
are.  Would  it  not  he  an  insufferable  thing  for  a  learned 
professor,  and  that  whicli  his  scarlet  would  blush  at,  to  have 
hia  authority  of  forty  years  standing,  wrought  out  of  hard 
rook,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  small  expense  of  time  and 
candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend 
beard,  in  an  instant  overturoed  by  an  upstart  novelist?  Can 
any  one  expect  that  be  should  be  made  to  confess,  that 
what  he  taught  his  Hcholars  thirty  years  ago  was  ail  error  and 
mistake;  and  that  he  sold  them  hajd  woixls  and  ignorance  at 
a  very  deai'  rate.t     What  probabilities^  I  say,  are  sufficient 

■•  That  ia,  iictiiated— En. 

+  The  reader  wiio  ia  acquaiiited  with  that  very  philoflophioal  work,  tlie 
AdvQnturea  of  GLl  Bias,  of  Saatillane,  will  doubtless  recollect  a  practical 
illiistration  of  the  reluctance  whioli  men  UBUally  feel  to  give  up  any  opi- 
nionB  which  they  have  oDce  acknowledged  to  be  their  own,  evea  thoi^b 
their  o^ering  to  them  should  cost  thd  lives  and  happiDcss  of  LaLf  their 
neighbours.  But  in  case  any  one  shotdd  have  forgotteu  it,  and  TiQ^\s».Nft 
the  volSme  at  hand,  he  may  not  be  displeased  to  &ii4  '\t  \\eT6.     "■  '  ^"^» 
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to  prevail  in  such  a  case)  And  whoever,  byihe  most  oog«ut 
arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once 
of  all  hia  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and 
learning,  which  with  hard  stady  he  hath  all  his  time  been 
labouring  forj  and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked,  in  quest 
afiesh  of  new  notions)  All  the  arguments  that  can  be  used 
will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  ti»- 
veller  to  part  with  hia  doak,  which  he  held  only  the  fiwter.* 

(said  T,  one  evening  to  Dr.  Sangrado,)  I  take  heaven  to  witneaa  that  I 
follow  yonr  method  with  the  utmoat  exaotnesg :  yet^  every  one  of  mj 
patients  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  It  looks  as  if  th^  took  s  |ilnsiniio  is 
dying,  merely  to  bring  our  piaotioe  into  diicradil  lliig  -vaiy  day  I  net 
two  of  them  going  to  their  long  home.'  'Why,  truly,  ohilc^'  anawered 
he,  '  I  have  reason  to  make  pretty  much  the  same  observation :  I  have 
not  often  the  satis&ction  of  curing  those  who  &U  into  my  haada ;  and  if 
I  was  not  BO  sure  as  I  am  of  the  prindplei  on  wbitii  I  pnMseed,  I  diMlll 
think  my  principles  were  pernicious  in  almost  all  the  caaas  that  ooae 
undermycan.'  'If  you  will  take  my  advice,  sir,' said  I, 'we  will  ohasge 
our  method,  and  give  chemical  preparations  to  our  patieots,  throudi 
cuiiosi^:  the  worst  that  can  hap|)en  will  only  be^  that  they  produce  the 
same  effect  that  follows  our  bleedmga  and  warm  water.'  '  I  would  wil- 
lingly make  the  experiment,'  he  replied,  '  provided  it  ooald  have  no  bad 
consequence ;  but  I  have  published  a  book,  in  which  I  have  eoctdled  the 
use  of  frequent  bleeding  and  aqueous  draughts :  and  wouldst  thou  have 
me  go  and  deny  my  own  work  ?  '  Oh !  you  are  certainly  in  the  ii{^' 
said  I,  'you  must  not  give  your  enemies  such  a  triumpli  over  yoa ;  Hkif 
would  say  you  are  at  last  disabused ;  and  therdbre  ruin  yonr  nqxitatiai; 
perish  rather  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  I  and  let  us  oontinae  in  onr 
old  path.  After  all,  our  brother  doctor%  notwithstao^ng  their  averrion 
for  bleeding,  perform  as  few  miracles  as  we  do ;  and  I  beheve  their  driKS 
are  no  better  than  our  specifics.  We  went  to  wra^  thereCors^  afreo, 
and  proceeded  in  such  ^  manner,  that,  in  leas  than  six  weeks^  we  »»«A» 
more  widows  and  orphans  than  the  seige  of  Troy."  (t,  iL  c.  6.) — Bd.  . 
*  lliis  will  doubtless  brin^  to  the  reader's  mind  that  exquisite  &Ue  of 
La  Fontaine's,  in  which,  while  relating  "  une  oonte  d'ime  vielle  femme^" 
he  presents  us  with  two  charming  picture*  of  external  nature^  flill  of  as 
true  poetry  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
"  Notre  Bouffteur  It  gage 

Se  gorge  de  vapeurs,  s'enfle  oomme  un  balon, 
Fait  un  vacarme  de  dAnon 

SlfSe,  souffle,  tompdte,  et  briae  en  son  passage 

Maint  toit  qui  n'en  peut  mais,  peur  fiiit  maint  bateau 
Le  tout  au  sujet  d'un  manteao, 

Le  cavalier  cut  soin  d'empteher  que  I'orage^ 
Ne  se  pftt  engouffler  dedans. 

Cela  le  preaerva.     Le  vent  perdit  son  temps ; 

Plus  il  se  tourmentoii,  phu  il  tenois  ferme^ 

H  eut  bean  Ciiie  agte  to  ooUet  «t  1m '(Us. 
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To  this  of  wrong  hypothesiB  may  be  reduced  the  errors  that 
may  be  occasioned  by  a,  true  bypothesis,  or  right  principles, 
but  not  rightly  undeistood.  There  is  nothing  more  familiar 
than  thia.  The  instances  of  men  contending  for  different 
opjniona,  which  they  all  derive  from  the  infallible  truth  of 
the  Scripture,  are  an  undeniable  proof  of  it.  All  that  call 
thefmaelvea  Chriotiana,  aUow  the  text  that  aaya,  fiTavotiTt, 
to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very  weighty  duty.  But 
yet  how  very  erroneous  will  one  of  their  practices  be,  who, 
understanding  nothing  bnt  the  French,  tfdce  this  rule  with 
one  translation  to  be,  "  Eepent«z-vou8,"  repent ;  or  with  the 
other,  "  Paitiez  penitence^"  do  penAnce. 

12.  in.  Fredominant  Fassions, — Thirdly,  Probabilities 
which  cross  men's  appetites  and  prevailing  passion^  run  the 
same  fate.  Let  ever  so  much  probability  hang  on  one  aide 
of  a  covetous  man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other;  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  Uke 
mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest  batteries :  and  though,  per- 
haps, sometimes  the  force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make 
some  imprebsion,  yet  they  nevertheless  stand  firm,  and  keep  out 
the  enemy,  truth,  that  would  captivate  or  disturb  them.  Tell 
a  man  passionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted;  bring  a  score  of 
witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress^  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  their  testimonira. 
"  Quod  volumus,  fecile  credimua ;"  what  suits  our  wishes,  is 
forwardly  believed ;  is,  I  suppose,  what  every  one  hath  more 
than  once  experimented:  and  though  men  cannot  always 
openly  gainsay  or  resist  the  force  of  manifest  probabilities 
that  make  against  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument. 
Not  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding  constantly 
to  close  with  the  more  probable  side;  but  yet  a  man  hath  a 
power  to  anspend  and  restrain  its  inquiries,  and  not  permit 
a  full  and  satisfactory  examination,  aa  fiir  as  the  matter  in 
•question  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.     Until  that 

Sitot  qu'il  fut  au  bout  du  tennB 

Qu'h  la  gageure  on  avoit  mis, 

Le  soleil  diBiipe  la  nue, 
BeCT^  et  pula  penetie  enfin  le  cavalier, 

Som  nn  balaodnui  fait  qu'U  sue 

Le  coDtraint  de  e'en  d^pouiller; 
Encore  n'uea-t  il  pas  de  toute  aa  puLGasuce, 

Flaa  Mt  douceur  que  violence,"         <Jj.  N^.  ta!o-  ^>^— ^^io- 
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be  done,  there  will  be  always  these  two  ways  left  of  evading 
the  most  apparent  probabilities. 

13.  7%«  Meoma  qf  mading' PrtMbHities :  L  Suppoied 
Fallacy. — First,  That  the  arguments  being  (as  far  the  most 
part  they  are)  brought  in  words,  there  may  be  a  Seliacy  latent 
in  them :  and  the  consequences  being,  perhaps,  many  in  train, 
they  may  be  some  of  them  incoherent.  There  are  veiy  few 
disoouTdee  so  short,  clear,  and  consistent,  to  which  most  men 
may  not,  with  satisflMstion  enough  to  themselTes,  raise  this 
doubt;  and  &om  whose  conyiction  they  may  not,  without 
reproach  of  disingenuity  or  unreasonableness,  set  themselyes 
free  with  the  old  reply,  "Non  persuadebis,  etiamsi  persa*- 
seris ;"  though  I  cannot  answer,  I  will  not  yield. 

14  II.  Suppoted  Arguments  for  the  eoni/rary. — SeomuDy, 
Manifest  probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the  assent  witii- 
held  upon  this  suggestion,  that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may 
be  said  on  the  contrary  side.  And  therefore,  though  I  be 
beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  yield,  not  knowing,  what 
forces  there  are  in  reserve  behind.  This  is  a  refuge  against 
conviction  so  open  and  so  wide^  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
when  a  man  is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it. 

15.  What  ProbaiUUies  determine  the  Assent. — But  yet 
there  is  some  end  of  it;  and  a  man  having  carefully  inquired 
into  all  the  grounds  of  prpbability  and  unlikelineas,  doAe  his 
utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particulars  feirly,  and  cast 
up  the  sum  total  on  both  sides;  may,  in  most  cases,  come  to 
acknowledge,  upon  the  whole  matter,  on  which  side  the  pro- 
bability rests :  wherein  some  proofii  in  matter  of  reason,  being 
suppositions  upon  universal  experience,  are  so  cogent  and 
clear,  and  some  testimonies  in  matter  of  &ct  so  universal, 
that  he  cannot  refuse  his  assent.  So  that  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that,  in  propositions,  where  though  the  proofe  in 
view  are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient  groimds 
to  suspect  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  words,  or  certain 
proofs  as  considerable  to-be  produced  on  the  contrary  side; 
there  assent,  suspense,  or  dissent,  are  often  voluntary  ac- 
tions :  but  where  the  proofs  are  such  as  make  it  highly  pro- 
bable, and  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  suspect  that  there 
is  eitiier  fallacy  of  words  (which  sober  and  serious  consider- 
ation may  discover)  nor  equally  valid  proofs  yet  undiscovered, 
latent  on  the  other  side;  (which  aibo  t\i.e  '&».\iQx«  c£  ^«  thing 
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n^y,  m  some  cases,  make  ptaia  to  a  considerate  maji;)  there,     ■ 

II  tlunk,  a  man  who  has  weighed  them  can  scarce  refuse  hia  ■ 
assent  to  the  side  on  which  the  greater  probability  appears. 
Whether  it  be  probable  that  a  promiacuoua  jnmhle  of  print- 
ing letters  should  often  fall  into  a  method  and  order,  which 
ahoTild  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  diacoiirse;*  or  that  a 
blind  fortnitoua  coocourse  of  atoms,  not  guided  by  an  un- 
derstanding agent,  should  freqiieatly  constitute  the  bodies  of 
any  species  of  animals ;  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  I  think, 
nobody  that  considers  them  can  be  one  jot  at  a  stand  which 
side  to  take,  nor  at  aU  waver  in  his  assent.  Lastly,  when 
there  can  be  no  supposition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature 
indifferent,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the  testimony  of 
'witneaaes)  that  there  is  as  fair  testimony  against,  as  for  the 
matter  of  fact  attested ;  which  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned, 
V.  g.,  whether  there  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years 
ago  such  a  man  at  Home  as  Julius  Ctesar :  in  all  such  cases, 
I  say,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power  to  refiiae 
his  assent;  but  that  it  necessarily  follows,  and  closes  with 
such  probabOitieJj.  In  other  less  clear  cases,  I  think  it  is  ■ 
ill  man's  power  to  suspend  his  assent ;  and  perhaps  content  ■ 
himself  with  the  proofs  he  has,  if  they  favour  the  opinion 

I  that  suits  with  hia  inclination  or  interest,  and  so  stop  firom  _ 
*  When  Locke  wrote  the  &bove  sentence  he  had  proljttbly  in  hia  mind  * 
a  very  eloquent  and  curious  paeflOge  in  Oicofo,  where  he  makes  use  of 
much  tha  sajne  illustration  in  treating  of  the  sajne  Hulijett.  "  Hio  ego 
noti  inirer  esse  quemquam,  ijui  eibi  potsuadeat,  corpora  qU!ed.<tm  solids, 
atqae  iodividua,  vi  et  gravitate  feni,  mundumque  efiici  omatisBimum  et 
puichemmura  ex  eorum  corporum  conouniiODe  fortuit*  ?  Hoc  qui  existi- 
mat  Eeri  potuigse,  non  intelligo,  car  non  idem  putet,  si  incumerabilea 
uniuB  et  vjgiri^  fomue  litteramm  vel  auress',  vel  quales  Ubet,  aliqui  OOD- 
jiciantur,  ^am&  ex  hts  i^  teiram  excussis  annales  Ennii,  ut  deincepg  leg! 
posBint,  effici:  quod  nescio  an  no  in  uuo  qnidem  yersn  posait  tan  turn 
valere  forturm.  Isti  autem  quemadmodmn  asserentnt  ex  corpneculis 
lion  colore,  non  quaiitate  aliqui  quam  iraiartiTa  Gr^eci  vocant,  tion  sensts 
pneditiB  sed  conourrentibus  temerb  atque  casu,  mundum  esse  perfectumi 
vel  innumerabilea  potiua  in  nmni  ponoto  temiwrig  alioB  naaci,  alios  in- 
terire!  Qiibd  ai  mundum  efEcere  yxiteat  conouraus  atomorum,  cur  por- 
ticran,  our  templum,  cur  ilomum,  our  urbem  non  potest)  quK  sunt 
miuuB  opemsa  et  multo  quidem  faoiliora."  (De  Nat.  Deo.  ii,  37.)  It 
has  been  thought,  as  the  Abb^  d' Olivet  obserrea  on  this  passage,  that  it 
miiat  have  lod  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing ;  and  certainly  if 
they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  inventjon,  \lie^  ^sA  b.^  \ea£*.  wj 
proached  the  very  br'mk  of  it. — Ed, 
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farther  searoL  But  that  a  man  should  afford  his  aaiMut  to 
that  side  on  which  the  lees  probability  appetos  to  him,  aeons  to 
me  utterly  impracticable,  and  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  believe 
the  same  thing  probable  and  im{Ht>bable  at  the  same  tim& 

16.  Where  it  is  in  our  Fower  to  etupendit. — As  knowledge 
is  no  more  arbitrary  than  perception;  so,  I  think,  assent 
is  no  more  in  our  power  than  knowledge.  Wiien  the 
agreement  of  any  two  ideas  appears  to  our  minde^  whether 
immediately  or  by  the  assistance  of  reason,  I  can  no  moie 
refuse  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid  knowing  it,  than  I  can 
avoid  seeing  those  objects  which  1  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look 
on  in  daylight;  and  what  upon  full  examination  I  find  the 
most  probable,  I  cannot  deny  my  assent  ta  But  though 
we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge,  where  the  agreement  ii 
once  perceived,  nor  our  assent,  where  the  probability  mani- 
festly appears  upon  due  consideration  of  all  the  measorea  of 
it ;  yet  we  can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  assent,  by  stop- 
ping our  inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  fiusultiea  in  the 
search  of  any  truth.  If  it  were  not  so,  ignorance,  error,  or 
infidelity,  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  fitult.  Thus,  in  some 
cases  we  can  prevent  or  suspend  our  assent;  but  can  a  man 
versed  in  modem  or  ancient  history  doubt  whether  there 
is  such  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  man 
as  Julius  Ceesar)  Indeed,  there  are  millions  of  truths  that 
a  man  is  not,  or  may  not  think  himself  ooncemed  to  know; 
as  whether  our  king  Richard  the  Third  was  crooked  or  no; 
or  whether  Roger  Bacon  was  a  mathematician  or  a  nwgidan. 
In  these  and  such  Kke  cases,  where  the  assent  one  way  or 
other  is  of  no  importance  to  the  interest  of  any  one;  no 
action,  no  concernment  of  his  following  or  depending  there- 
on; there  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mind  should  give  itself 
up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itself  to  the  first  oomer. 
These  and  the  like  opinions  ^x6  of  so  little  weight  and  mo- 
ment, that,  like  motes  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies  are  yvej 
rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are  there,  as  it  were,  by  chance, 
and  the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty.  But  where  the 
mind  judges  that  the  proposition  has  concernment  in  it: 
where  the  assent  or  not  assenting  is  thought  to  draw  xx>n- 
sequenoes  of  moment  after  it,  and  good  and  evil  to  depend' 
on  choosing  or  refusing  the  right  aide;  and  the  mind  sets 
itself  BeriowAj  to  inquire  and  examine  the  probability ;  there 
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I  think  it  is  not  in  our  choice  to  take  which  side  we  please, 
if  manifijst  odds  appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability, 
I  think,  in  that  ca^e  wiU  determine  the  assent;  and  a  man 
can  no  more  avoid  assenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where 
he  perceives  the  greater  probability,  thaa  he  can  avoid  know- 
Jag  it  to  be  true,  "where  he  peroeiTes  the  agreement  or  dis- 
Pl^reement  of  any  two  idefis. 

r     If  this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in.  wrong 
measares  of  probability;  aa  the  foundation  of  vice  in,  wrong 

E~-easureB  of  good. 
17.  IV.  Authority. — Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  last  wrong 
easure  of  probability  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  which  keeps 
in  ignorance  or  error  more  people  than  all  the  other  together, 
is  that  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter;  I 
mean  the  giving  up  out  assent  to  the  common  received  opi- 
niona,  either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neigh  boui'hood  or  oountty. 
How  many  men  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets,  than 
the  supposed  honesty,  or  learning,  or  number  of  those  of  the 
same  profession?  Aa  if  honest  oi*  bookish  men  onuld  not 
err,  or  tmth  were  to  be  estabHshed  by  the  vote  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  yet  this  with  most  men  serves  the  turn.  The  tenet 
has  had  the  attestation  of  reverend  antiquity;  it  comes  to 
me  with  the  passport  of  former  ages,  and  therefore  1  am 
secure  in  the  reception  I  give  it;  other  men  have  been  and 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  (for  that  is  all  is  said,)  and  therefore 
it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  man  may  more 
justifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take 
them,  up  by  such  measures,  .All  men  are  liable  to  error, 
and  most  men  are  in  many  points,  by  passion  or  interest, 
under  temptation  to  it.  If  we  could  but  see  the  secret  mo- 
tives that  influenced  the  men  of  name  and  learning  in  the 
world,  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  we  should  not  always  find 
that  it  was  the  embracing  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  that 
made  them  espouse  the  doctrines  they  owned  and  maintained. 
^his  at  least  is  certain,  there  Is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd, 
JWhich  a  man  may  not  receive  upon  this  ground ;  there  is  no 
error  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  profeasots;  and 
a  man  shall  never  want  crooked  jmths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks 
that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  wherever  he  has  the  footsteps 
of  others  to  follow. 

18.  Men  7iot  in  m  many  Errors  as  uiutgft-njed, — ^v&i'wiV 
f^ttjudips  the  giieat  noise  is  made  m  ^ii.'a  ■^«£A.  ■^^^svst^ 
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errors  and  opinionB,  I  moat  do  mankind  that  right,  m  to  ifty 
there  are  not  so  many  men  in  errors  and  wrong  opinioiu  m 
is  commonly  sappoaed.  Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the 
trath;  but  indeed,  becanae  conoeining  those  doctrineB  thqr 
keep  such  a  stir  about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opini0n  it 
all.  For  if  any  one  should  a  little  cate(&iae  the  greatait 
part  of  the  partizans  of  most  of  the  seots  in  the  irorld,  ht 
would  not  find,  concerning  those  matters  they  are  so  naloot 
for,  that  they  have  any  opinions  of  their  own;  much  lea 
would  he  have  reason  to  think  that  they  took  them  upon 
the  examination  of  arguments  and  appearance  of  ptobabilily. 
They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a  party  that  edacation  a 
interest  has  engaged  them  in;  ana  there,  like  the  oommai 
soldiers  of  an  army,  show  their  courage  and  warmth  as  their 
leaders  direct,  without  ever  examining  or  so  much  as  knowing 
the  cause  they  contend  for.  If  a  man's  life  shows  that  ht 
has  no  serious  r^jard  for  religion;  for  what  reason  shooU 
we  think  that  he  beats  his  head  about  the  opinions  of  hit 
church,  and  troubles  himself  to  examine  the  grounds  of  tiiis 
or  that  doctrine)  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaden^ 
to  have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  support  cf 
the  common  cause,  and  thereby  approve  himself  to  thost 
who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment,  or  protection  in  that 
society.*  Thus  men  become  professors  o^  and  combatanti 
for,  those  opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of  nor  prose- 
lytes, to;  no,  nor  ever  had  so  much  as  floating  in  their  heads; 
and  though  one  cannot  say  there  are  fewer  improbable  or 
erroneous  opinions  in  the  world  than  there  are,  yiat  it  is  cer- 
tain there  are  fewer  that  actually  assent  to  them  and  mistake 
them  for  truth  than  is  imagined. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

OF  THE  DIVISTON  OF  THE  SdEROBL 

1.  Three  Sorts. — ^All  that  can  fall  within  the  compass  of 
human  understanding,  being  either,  First,  the  nature  of  things 

*  Mflton  has  drawn  a  lively  and  admirable  picture  of  a  chanoter  of 
this  kind,  in  which  he  i(,  if  poedble^  still  more  aarcaitio  than  Lodcb 
"  A  weaitlgr  man,"  he  nji^  "  addiotisd  to  hia  pleasure  and  to  his  pro- 
fits, finds  religion  to  be  a  traffic,  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  piddling 
aooonnts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot  sUll  to  keep  a  stock  going  npoa 
tb»t  trade.  What  should  he  do!  Fain  he  would  hare  the  name  to  be 
rdigftna,  tain  he  would  beai  up  ^nfti^oa  lua^&oxa  mMua^  VHiat  does 
be^  tberefon,  bat  resolves  to  gwe  o^ei  VAm(t  axA.V>%3AViissM  vt. 
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as  tLej  are  in  themselves,  tlieir  relations,  andHheir  manner 
bf  ofieration;  or,  Secondly,  that  which  man  himself  ought  to 
do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent,  foi"  the  attainment  of 
any  end,  especially  happiness  ;  or.  Thirdly,  the  waya  and 
means  whereby  the  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  is  attained  atnj  communiciited ;  I  think  science  may 
be  divided  properly  into  these  three  sorts,    • 

2.  I.  Phyaiea, — First,  The  kuoivledge  of  things,  as  they 
are  in  their  own  proper  heings,  their  constitution,  properties, 
and  operations  •  whereby  I  mean  not  only  matter  and  body, 
but  spirits  also,  which  h&\e  their  proper  natures,  constitu- 
tions, and  operations,  as  well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little 
more  enlarged  aeusc  of  the  word,  I  call  *utruct),  or  nnturai 
philosophy.  The  end  of  this  is  bare  speculative  truth  j  and 
whatsoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man  any  such,  falls  under 
this  bi-anch,  whether  it  be  God  himself,  angels,  spirits,  bodies, 
or  any  of  their  affections,  as  number,  and  figure,  &c, 

3.  II.  J^racticH. — Secondly,  HpaKTiKi},  the  skill  of  right  ap- 
jilyiiig  oiu'  own.  powers  and  actions,  for  the  attainment  of 
things  good  and  useful.  The  must  considerable  under  this 
head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  seeking  ont  those  rules  and  measures 
ifcf  Lumkn  actions,  which  lead  to  happinesi^,  and  the  means  to 
practise  them.  The  end  of  this  ia  not  bare  .specidation  and  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  but  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it, 

i4.  ill.  2 ijfifiiiJTtsi)- —-Thirdly,  The  third  branch  may  be 
Called  XiiiiitiiiTit^,  or  the  doctrine  of  signs ;  the  most  usual 
taf  hereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed  also  Aoyio), 
logic  J  the  business  whereof  is  to  consider  tlie  nature  of  signs, 
some  factor,  to  wUone  caie  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  timtiag- 
ing  of  bis  religious  nif^irij ;  Enrue  cliviiiQ  of  note  And  esumsition  that  muat 
Ise.  To  him  he  adherer,  rcHigns  the  whole  wareboueo  of  liis  peligion. 
vnth  all  tbe  locks  ai^d  keys  into  hla  custody ;  and  indeed  midtoa  the  very 
person  of  that  man  hi^  religion ;  eateeciu  his  nssiocititin^  with  him  r  suIB- 
cient  evidenue  ajid  commendatory  of  hia  own  piety.  So  that  a  man  may 
eay  hia  religion  is  now  no  more  witbin  hinwelf,  but  U  becunie  a  dividual 
roornble,  and  goes  and  cornea  near  Mm,  according  aa  that  good  man 
frequents  the  house.  He  entertains  him,  givea  him  gifts,  feasts  him, 
lodges  him ;  hia  religion  comesi  home  at  night,  praya,  ia  libenUly  supped, 
and  aumptuously  laid  to  aleeji ;  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after  the  malmsey, 
or  some  well- spiced  beverage,  and  better  breidifasted  than  be  whose 
morning  appetite  would  have  gladly  fed  on  green  flga  between  Bethany 
and  Jetu^alem ;  his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his  k\.i\d. 
entertainer  in  the  ihoj);  trading  aU  day  wWhcnxt  Yua  T^i^Qn"  »^Kt«i- 
ptg.  §  55.)— Ed. 

VOL.  U.  T> 
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the  mind  mafkea  use  of  for  ihe  nndeistanding  of  things,  or 
conveying  its  knowledge  to  others.  For  sinoe  the  things  the 
mind  contemplates  are  none  of  them,  besides  itaelf,  present 
to  the  understanding,  it  is  necessary  that  someihing  else,  as 
a  sign  6r  representation  of  the  thing  it  considers,  should  be 
present  to  it ;  and  these  are  ideas.  And  because  the  scene 
of  ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts  cannot  be  laid  open 
to  the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  anywhere  bat 
in  the  memoiy,  a  no  very  sure  repository;  therefore  to  com- 
municate our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as  vrall  as  reooni 
them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also  neoessuy. 
Those  which  men  have  found  most  convenient,  and  tharefijn 
generally  make  use  of,  are  articulate  sounds.  The  oaaadet- 
ation,  then,  of  ideas  and  words,  as  the  great  instnuuenta  <^ 
knowledge,  makes  no  despicable  part  of  their  contempUtioa 
who  would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  wbdit 
extent  of  it.  Andperhapeif  they  were  distinctly  weighed,  hmI 
duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  ui 
critic,*  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 

5.  This  is  tlie  first  Division  of  the  Objects  of  KnawUdgtr' 
This  seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  general,  as  well  M 
natural  division  of  the  objects  of  our  understanding.  •  For  t 
man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either  the 
contemplation  of  things  themselves  for  the  discovery  of  tmtii; 
or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  owb 
actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends;  or  the  sigos 
the  mind  makes  use  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All 
which  three,  viz.,  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves  knowsbk; 
actions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happness;  and 
the  right  use  vS.  signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  code 
different,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinoet 
of  the  intellectual  world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one 
from  another. 

*  Criticiim. — Ed. 
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CONTROVERSY  WITH  THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER, 

[It  waa  ongmaJly  my  intention  to  reprint  the  whole  (^  thoBe  Letters  of 
XjOcke  which  were  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ksaay  on  the  Humiin  UnderBtandiDg.  But  upon  a  more  diJigent 
examination  of  thoso  compositions,  T  found  there  waa  much  in  them 
whkh  could  scarcely  he  denominated  philoaophlcaL,  contajnmg  matter 
merely  of  temporary  interest,  or  tuming  upon  points  appertainuiig  solely 
to  tbe  disputSJits  thcmaelvce.  ThsreAre,  neirerthel^a,  several  paasag;eB 
in  those  lettersj  which.,  beoauae  they  throw  some  light  on  topics  diacueaed 
in  the  Eesay  on  the  Humati  Understaii^ding,  have  usually  been  subjoined 
aa  notes  to  that  work.  It  has  been  judged  more  advisable  in  the  pr^ent 
edition,  to  introduce  them  by  way  of  Appendix;  first,  that  they  might 
not  interfere  with  die  New  Notes ;  and  aecoiidly,  beovu&e  they  will  pro- 
bably be  read  with  more  ^vanta^e  where  tliey  now  stand- 

I  would  not,  by  what  has  been  eaid  iibove,  be  undenatood  to  detract 
from  tbe  merit  of  the  Letters  to  the  Btsbop  of  Wurceuter,  which  may  in 
themaelves  be  i-egarded  as  models  of  ccjntroversial  writitig;  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  dispute  often  led  Locke  over  the  ground  which  he  had  pre- 
viously trodden  in  his  Essay,  and  compelled  him  to  repeat  difiusely  and 
hurriedly^  what  he  had  there  stated  in  a  briefer  and  more  masterly 
manner.  In  itaelf,  moreover,  his  style  of  correspondence  is  too  volu- 
ininoua ;  not,  perhaps,  through  any  aversion  of  his  for  brevity,  hut 
because  of  his  earnest  anxiety  not  to  betray  the  cause  of  truth  from  the 
apprehension  of  growing  tedious^  But  the  taste  of  the  present  age  is 
iutolenvnt,  at  least  in  what  relateis  to  truth  and  philosophy.  We  read 
no  page  of  a  book  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  last,  because  too  fre- 
quently we  read  to  boost  of  it  as  an  achievement  rather  than  to  profit  by 
it  as  an  exercise.  For  thia  reason,  mosl?peii3onB  will  probably  be  content 
with  those  portions  of  Locke's  correfipondence  with  the  Biahop  of  Wor^ 
ceater  which  are  here  given.  They  will  perceive  with  how  gre^t  dex- 
terity he  defends  himself  from  the  assaults  of  his  adversaiy,  and  how 
triumphantly  he  eat^^blitihes  the  important  truths  laid  down  with  modast 
dogmai^sm  in  his  great  system  of  philosophy.  SSbould  any  one,  from 
the^e  specimens,  desire  to  raad  more,  he  may  congratulate  himself  upon  his 
own  t^ste  and  judgroent^  which  will  at  least  incite  him  to  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  minor  treatisea  bequeathed  us  by  the  great  philoaopher, — KD,] 


No*  I.— VoL  I.  p.  134,  par,  8- 

This  modest  apology  of  our  author  could   not  procure  him  tbfit  t^«i 
1MB  of  tbe  word  idea:  but  great  offence   b^  Wku  \ic^^ii  «^*  >^   ^>3^ 
it  iuur  been  cexiaured  tia  of  daiigeroua  conseq^ieuoA ;   i/i  v\L\E^i>av\^i£fK^ 
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Bee  what  lie  answers.  "The  world,"*  saith  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
"hath  been  strangely  amused  with  t if etu  of  late;  and  we  have  haa 
told  th-tt  strange  thiiigs  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideal,  and  yei 
these  ideas,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  wlucli 
we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.  You  (t.  e.,  the  author  of  the 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding)  say  in  that  chapter  about 
the  existence  of  God,  you  thought  it  most  proper  to  express  yourself  is 
the  most  usual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  expressions.  I 
would  you  had  done  so  quite  through  your  book ;  for  then  yon  had  never 
given  that  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  our  fiuth,  to  take  up  yoor  new  wij 
of  idems,  as  an  effectual  battery  (as  they  imagined)  against  the  mysteiiei 
of  the  Christian  faith,  But  yon  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
your  ideas  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  I  had 
found  them  employed  about  doing  mischief." 

To  which  our  author  replies :  +  "  It  is  plain  that  that  which  your  lord- 
ship apprehends  in  my  book  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  aitide 
which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  luy  introdudng  new 
terms:  and  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in,  is  that  of  idol. 
And  the  reason  that  your  lordship  gives  in  every  of  these  places  why  your 
lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  ideas,  that  they  may  be  of  du- 
gerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  has  et 
(luavDured  to  defend,  is,  because  they  have  been  applied  to  such  purpoao. 
And  i  might  ^our  lordsiiip  says)  have  enjoyed  ike  satisfaction  of  mr 
ideas  lung  enough,  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  yoo 
lunUliip  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischief.  Which,  at  lii^ 
:ui  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more^  viz.,  tbit 
your  lordship  fears  ideas,  i.  e.,  the  term  ideas,  may  some  time  or  otk> 
prove  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  what  your  lordship  has  endM' 
voured  to  defend,  because  they  have  been  made  use  of  in  arguing  agaiut 
it.  For  I  am  sure  your  lordship  does  not  mean,  that  you  apprehend  tie 
things  signified  by  ideas,  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  utide 
of  faith  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend,  because  they  have  beo 
made  use  of  against  it :  for  (besides  that  your  lordship  mentions  tenu) 
that  would  be  to  expect  that  those  who  oppose  that  article  should  oppcK 
it  without  any  thoughts ;  for  the  things  signified  by  ideas,  are  nothing 
but  the  immediate  objects  of  our  minds  in  thinking :  so  that  unless  an} 
one  can  op]>ose  the  article  your  lordship  defends,  without  thinking  OB 
something,  he  must  use  the  thing  signified  by  ideas;  for  he  that  thisbi 
must  have  some  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinking :  i.  e.,  nuvt 
have  ideas. 

"But  whether  it  bo  the  name  or  the  thing  ;  ideas  in  sound,  or  ideU 
in  signification ;  that  your  lordship  apprehends  may  be  of  dangenw 
conse(iuenoe  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  endeavoun  to 
defend ;  it  seems  to  me,  I  will  not  say  a  new  way  of  reasoning;  (for  thtl 
belongs  to  me,)  but  were  it  not  your  lordship's,  I  should  think  it  a  voj 
extraordinary  way  of  reasoning  to  write  against  a  book  wherein  your 
lordship  acknowledges  they  are  not  used  to  bad  purposes  nor  employed 
to  do  mischief;  omy  because  you  find  that  ideas  axe,  by  those  wlw 

•  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  First  Letter. 

f  In  his  Second  Letter  to  the'Ba'b.oY  <AV«otw»!w«. 
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oppose  yonr  loicUhip,  employed  to  do  miscliief;  and  to  apprehend  they 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  your  lordship  has  engaged 
in  the  defence  of.  For  whether  ideal  as  terms,  or  ideas  as  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  tiie  mind,  signified  by  those  terms,  may  be,  in  your 
lordship's  apprehension,  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  ;  I  do 
not  see  how  your  lordship's  writing  against  the  notions  of  ideas,  as  stated 
in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  opposers  from  employing  them  in 
doinffmischie^  as  before. 

"However,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  that  your  lordship  apprehends 
tiiese  new  terms,  these  ideat,  with  which  the  world  hath  of  late  been  so 
atnuigely  amused,  (though  at  last  they  come  to  be  only  common  notions 
of  things,,  as  your  lordship  owns,)  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
that  article. 

"My  lord,  if  any,  in  answer  to  your  lordship's  sermons,  and  in  other 
pamphlets,  wherein  your  lordship  complains  they  have  talked  so  much 
of  ideal,  have  been  troublesome  to  your  lordship  with  that  term  ;  it  is 
not  strange  that  your  lordship  should  be  tired  wi^  that  sound ;  but  how 
natnral  soever  it  be  to  our  weak  constitutions,  to  be  offended  with  any 
gonnd  wherewith  an  importunate  din  hata  been  made  about  our  ears ; 
yet,  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordship  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of 
our  fiuth,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  overturned,  or  so  much  as 
shaken,  with  a  breath  formed  into  any  sound  or  term  whatsoever. 

"  Karnes  are  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conception ;  and  so  they  f>e  suffi- 
ciently appropriated  to  them  in  theil-  use,  T  know  no  other  difference 
any  of  them  have  in  particular  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  a  more  or  less  pleasant  sound ;  and  what  particular 
antipathies  there  may  be  in  men,  to  some  of  them  upon  that  account, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This  I  am  sure,  no  tenn  whatsoever,  in 
itself  beats,  one  more  than  another,  any  opposition  to  the  truth  of  any 
kind ;  they  are  only  propositions  that  do  or  can  oppose  the  truth  of  any 
article  or  doctrine :  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged  from  being  set  in 
^>ppoaition  to  truth. 

' '  There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a 
proposition,  wherein  the  most  sacred  and  most  evident  truths  may  be 
opposed:  but  that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  uses  it. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  (whatever  your  lordship 
hath  said  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  bestowed  so  much 
pains  upon  my  book  because  the  word  idea  is  so  much  used  there.  For 
though  upon  my  saying,  in  my  chapter  about  the  existence  of  Ood, 
'  that  I  scarce  use  the  word  idea  in  that  chapter,'  your  lordship  wishes 
that  I  had  done  so  quite  through  my  book.  Yet  I  must  ratiier  look 
npon  that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lordship  widied  that  my 
book  had  been  all  through  suited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  used  to  that  and 
the  like  terms,  than  that  your  lordship  lias  such  an  apprehension  of  the 
word  idea;  or  that  there  is  any  such  harm  in  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  the 
wend  notion,  (with  which  your  lordship  seems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  sig- 
nification,) tibat  your  lordship  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  spend 
any  part  of  your  valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having 
the  word  idia  so  often  in  it,  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordship 
to  write  only  against  an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to  your  Vstds^v^ 
it  is  a  great  condesoensio]]  in  jour  lordship  to  have  doneSSi,  '^  V!b».\i'«<n\ 
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have  Buch  s  shire  in  what  your  lordaliip  hta  writ  againBi  my  book,  u 
some  expreBsions  wnuld  pemuule  one;  hdiI  I  would,  for  the  satisfifUoi 
of  your  It^rcUhip^  change  the  term  of  idea  for  a  hetter,  if  your  lardAMp^ 
or  taij  oue,  could  help  me  to  it.  For,  th&t  notion  will  not  so  well  suod 
for  every  immediate  ohject  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  aa  itloi  doea,  I  bftv^ 
(^  1  ^eflfl)  Home  where  given  a  reason  in  my  hook,  by  showing  thAt  ib« 
term  notion  ia  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  certain  aort  of  tboie 
objects,  which  I  call  niixe<t  modes ;  and  I  think  it  would  not  sound 
altogether  so  'well  t4>  aay,  the  notion  of  red^  and  the  notion  of  a,  horse;  ai 
the  idea  of  red,  and  the  idea  of  a  horse.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  mU, 
I  contend  not:  for  I  have  do  fondness  for,  no  antipathy  to,  anypir 
ticutar  articulate  sounds :  nor  do  I  think  there  ii  any  spell  or  fascitit- 
tion  in  any  of  them. 

' '  But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  improper,  T  do  not  see  bow  it  B 
the  better  or  the  woreOj  because  all  men  have  made  use  of  it,  or  becuue 
it  has  been  made  oae  of  to  bad  purpoaea  ;  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to  con- 
demn or  lay  it  by,  we  must  lay  by  the  tenna  smjifure,  reaaon,  pjrajH 
tioa,  dittintl,  dear,  itc.  Nsy,  die  name  of  Ood  himself  will  not  ewaps; 
for  I  do  not  think  any  of  theee,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  prodmBi 
which  hath  not  been  made  uae  of  hy  auoh  men,  and  to  such  purpnaa. 
And  therefore,  if  the  Unitarians,  in  their  late  pamphlets,  have  t»lked 
very  much  of,  and  atrangely  amused  the  world  with  idea^ ;  I  cftuaot 
believe  your  lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worse,  ortb« 
more  dangensus,  because  tljey  use  it ;  any  more  than,  for  ttie  use  o( 
them,  you  will  tbink  rtason  or  KrijitaTe  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  Ami 
therefore,  what  your  lordship  aaya  in  the  bottom  of  thia  98rd  pa^  tl»t 
'  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  my  idtas  long  enough  befo^ 
your  lordship  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unleaa  you  had  found  tfad 
emjiloyed  in  doing  miachief,"  will,  t  preaums,  when  your  lordship  l^ 
considered  again  of  thia  matter,  prevail  with  your  lordship  to  let  tns 
enjoy  still  the  aatiafaction  I  take  in  my  ideas,  i.  e,,  tui  tnueh  sattajaction 
as  1  can  take  in  so  small  a  mutter,  as  is  the  using  of  a  proper  tena, 
notwithstanding  it  should  be  employed  by  others  in  doing  misehief. 

"  For,  my  lord,  if  I  ahould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  utd  sob- 
atitute  the  word  notion  everywhere  in  the  room  of  it;  and  evei^nd^ 
else  should  do  so  too  (though  your  lordehip  does  not,  I  suppose,  anapeet 
that  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  ejtample)  af 
book  would,  it  seema,  be  the  more  to  your  lordship's  liking ;  hot  1  do 
not  see  how  thia  would  one  jot  abate  the  mischief  your  lordship  copi- 
plajns  of.  For  the  Unitarians  might  as  muoh  employ  notion*,  as  tbcj 
do  now  ideat,  to  do  mischief;  unlena  they  are  auch  fools  to  think  tlej 
can  conjure  with  this  notable  word  idea;  and  that  the  foroe  of  whul 
they  say,  Ilea  in  the  sound,  and  not  in  the  aigiiiftcation  of  their  terms, 

"This  I  am  aure  of,  that  tlie  trutha  of  the  Chiistian  religion  can  lie 
no  more  battered  hy  one  word  tlian  another;  nor  can  they  be  bettai 
down  or  endangered  hy  any  aound  whatsoever.  And  1  am  apt  to  flatter 
myself,  that  your  lordahip  ia  satiahed  that  there  la  no  hann  in  tbewonl 
ideas,  because  you  say  you  should  not  have  taken  notioe  of  my  idttu, 
if  the  enemiea  of  our  faith  had  hot  taken  up  my  new  way  of  idtSM,  a* 
An  ^ectual  battery  againat  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  la 
n-Mch  ]ilM!e,  by  new  wav  ot  idtua,  notMng,  I  think,  can  be  constnMd  tu 
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^  Tneant,  Tjtit  tny  eipre^ning  myself  by  that  of  rdrnA,  and  not  by  other 
more  oommon  words^  and  of  ancienter  atanding  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage." ,       ■  .  . 

Aa  to  the  ohjection  of  the  author's  way  by  uhai  heing  a  now  way,  h© 
thus  QjiBwors :  * '  My  ii«c  waff  by  ideas,  or  m^  way  hy  uh<i8,  whicih  often 
CMscura  in  your  lordship's  letter,  ia,  I  oonfeaa,  a  very  large  and  douht^l 
expreaaion,  and  may^  in  the  full  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  Eesay ; 
beoftuse,  treating  in  it  of  the  understanding,  which  is  nothing  hut  die 
faculty  of  thinking,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  conaista  iu  thinking,  without  considering  the  immediate  objects  of 
the  ruind  in  tliinking,  which  I  call  ideas;  and  therefore,  in  treating 
of  the  understanding,  I  guess  it  will  not  be  tliaught  Rtrange,  that  thf 
greatest  part  of  tiiy  book  has  b«en  taken  up  in  considering  what  these 
objects  of  the  mind  in  tliiukiii^  are;  whence  they  corae ;  what  use  the 
mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  several  ways  of  thinking;  and  what  m*  the 
outward  marks  whereby  it  signifies  them  ti>  others,  or  records  them  for 
ite  own  u^e.  And  this,  in  short,  \b  my  way  by  idetu,  that  which  your 
lordsliip  culls  my  n^u?  way  by  idtti? ;  whiclL,  my  lord,  if  it  be  new,  it 
ia  but  a  new  history  of  an  old  thing.  For  I  think  it  will  not  be  doulitefl 
that  men  always  performed  the  actions  of  thinking,  reaaoning,  beiiering, 
and  knowing,  just  after  the  same  manner  that  they  do  now;  though 
whether  tlie  same  account  haa  heretofore  been  given  of  the  way  how  M 
they  performed  these  actions,  or  'wherein  they  consisted,  X  do  not  know.  H 
"Were  I  bb  well  read  as  your  lordship,  I  should  have  been  safe  from  that  " 
gentle  reprimand  of  your  lordship's,  for  thinking  my  way  of  ide<ti  new, 
for  want  of  looking  into  other  men's  thoughta,  which  appear  in  their 
tiooks.  "•  M 

"  Your  lordahip'a  worthy  aa  an  acknowledgment  of  your  inatr\ictiona      H 
In  the  cas^  and  aa  a  warning  to  others,  who  will  be  so  bold  adventurers 
as  to  spin  anythhig  barely  out  nf  their  own  thoughtti,  I  shall  set  down 
at  large ;  and  they  mn  thus :   '  Wbetter  you  took  this  way  of  idtas  from 
the  modem  philosopher,  mentioned  by  you,  is  not  at  all  m^rial ;  but  I 
intended  no  reflection  upon  you  in  it ;  (for  that  you  mean  oy  my  com- 
mending you  as  a  scholar  of  so  great  a  master;)  I  never  meant  to  take 
from  you  the  honour  of  your  own   inventions ;  and  I  do  believe  you, 
when  you  say  that  you  wrote  from  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  ideat      m 
you  had  there.      But  many  thinga  ULay  ae^m  new  to  one  that  converse      H 
only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  really  are  not  so ;  as  he  may  tind,       ^ 
when  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,   which  appear  in  their 
books.     And  therefore,   although  I  have  a  just  esteem  for  the  invention 
of  such,  who  can  spin  volumes  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts ;  y«t 
I  am  apt  to  think  they  would  oblige  the  world  more,  if,  after  they  have 
thought  so  much  themselves,  they  would  examine  what  thoughts  others 
have  htwl  before  them  concerning  the  same  things ;  that  aa  thoae  may 
not  be  thought  their  f>wn  inventions,  which  are  ctimmon  to  themselves 
und  others.     If  a  man  should  try  all  the  magnetieal  experiments  him< 
0elf,   and  publish  them  as  hL^i  own  thoughts,  he  might  take  hio^elf  to  be 
the  inventor  of  theni^     But  he  that  examines  and  compares  them  with 
what  Gilbert  and  others  have  dono  before  him,  will  not  diminish  the 
praise  of  hia  diligence,  but  may  wish  hehad  oom\tMrtAVa'iit««i^'va.Mr^Sv 
other  men' ft;    by  which   the  world   wouAd   receVve   ^^sA^t   ^as"Bfl5Xasjji, 
though  he  lost  the  Jronour  of  being  an  origmuL^ 
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"  To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  lordship^  that  nmy 
thinj|[8  may  aeeni  new  to  one  that  converses  only  with  hifl  own  thooditi^ 
which  really  are  not  so :  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  suggest  to  youruml- 
ship,  that  a,  in  spinning  of  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  seem  new 
to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  'them ;  and  they  may  as  justly  be 
thought  his  own  invention  as  any  one's ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  in- 
ventor of  tliem,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before  him :  the  di>- 
tuiction  of  invention,  or  not  invention,  lying  not  in  thinking  firat,  or 
nut  first,  but  in  the  borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thou^ta  ftom 
another ;  and  he  to  whom,  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they 
seem  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly 
invented  printing  in  Europe,  who,  without  any  communication  with  the 
Chinese,  spun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughtn ;  though  it  was  never  so  true^ 
that  the  Chinese  had  the  use  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the  veiy 
same  way,  among  them,  many  ages  before  him.  So  that  he  that  spins 
anything  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  seems  new  to  him,  cannot  ceue 
to  think  it  is  his  own  invention,  should  he  examine  ever  so  far  whst 
thoughts  others  have  had  before  him  concerning  the  same  thing  and 
should  find,  by  examining,  that  they  had  the  same  thoughts  too. 

"  But  what  great  obli^tion  this  would  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  caoM 
uf  turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confess  I  do  not  see.  The  great 
end  to  me,  in  conversing  with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts,  in  mat' 
ters  of  speculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much  concerned 
whether  my  own  spinning  of  it  out  of  mine^  or  their  spinning  of  it  out  of 
their  own  thoughts,  helps  me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  affect  the  honour 
of  an  oriinnal,  may  be  seen  in  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if  auywhen^ 
that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likeliest  to^iave  shown  itself,  had  I  been  w 
overrun  with  it  as  to  need  a  cure.  It  is  where  I  speak  of  certainty,  in 
these  following  words,  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordship  in  another  place : 
'  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  con- 
stats, which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to  me,  heret»fore^ 
one  of  iboae^eitiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of.' 

"  Here,  my  lord,  however  new  this  seemed  to  me,  and  the  more  so 
because  possibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  books  of  others ;  yet 
I  siKike  of  it  as  new  only  to  myself;  leaving  others  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  what,  either  by  invention  or  reading,  was  theirs  before  ■ 
without  assuming  to  myaeff  any  other  honour  but  that  of  my  own 
ignorance,  until  that  time,  if  others  before  liad  shown  wherein  certain^ 
lay.  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had  upon  this  occasion  been  forward  to 
assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  an  original,  I  think  I  had  been  pretty 
safe  in  it ;  since  I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee  and 
vindicator  on  that  point,  who  are  pleased  to  call  it  new,  and,  as  such, 
to  write  against  it. 

"  And  tridy,  my  lord,  in  this  respect  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky 
stars,  since  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your  lordship,  with 
many  things  in  it,  for  their  novelty;  as  new  way  of  reasoning;  new 
hypothttU  about  reaion;  nem  $ort  of  certainty;  new  term;  new  way  of 
ideal;  new  method  of  certainty,  <te.  And  yet,  iu  other  places,  your 
lordship  seems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordship's  reflection,  for 
saying,  but  what  others  have  said  before ;  as  where  I  say,  '  In  the 
diiereat  make  of  men's  tempcn,  and  a^^UcsAion  o{  thaii  thoughts, 
some  ATgumentB  prevail  more  on  one  antX  aoiax%  on  %iko\!b&T,  Icxc  *Ci^  ^re^- 
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flrmatif^Q  of  the  naoie  truth;'  your  lord^^bip  aske,  "What  Lg  thisi  diSer^r^t 
&om  what  aU  men  of  understanding  h&ve  said? '  Again^  I  take  it,  your 
lordablp  meoJit  uot  these  worda  for  &  commendation  of  my  book,  where 
yiiu  say,  But  if  no  more  bo  mo£bnt  by  *  The  eiinplc  idca^  that  come  m 
by  ^eit^tiou  or  reUectioU;,  and  their  b«ing  the  foundation  of  our  know- 
liedg^^  but  that  our  notiona  of  thin^  come  in  either  from  our  aem^es  or 
ihe  exeroiae  of  our  minds:  as  there  La  nothing  uxtraordinaiy  in  the 
ijiscoveryf  ao  your  lordahip  la  far  enough  from  opposiug  that  wherein  you 
think  all  nmnkiud  are  agre^ed. 

"Aiidagaui:    *  But  what  need  all  thi^  great  noke  about  ideas  and 
certainty,   true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas;  if,  After  alL   it  comes  only 
^to  thifi,  that  our  ideas  only  repreeeut  to  na  such  thltigB,  fi-om  whence  we 

ng  argumenta  to  prove  the  truth  of  thinga. 

'  But  the  world  hath  been  att^Jigely  amused  with  ideas  of  hktet  and 

re  tia^e  been  tuhi,  that  eitr&n^  thitiga  might  be  done  by  the  help  of 

>a«;   yet  these  itk^is,  at  laat^  come  to  be  only   common  tiotiuns  of 

things,  yihxch  we  muKt  make  uee  of  in  our  reasoning.'     And  to  the  like 

purpoae  in  other  places. 

'*  Whether,  therefore,  at  last,  your  lordship  will  resolve  that  It  is  new 
or  no  ;  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new^  mufit  be  left  to  your  lordship, 
Thia  I  find  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other;  nor  do  I  aee  a  possibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be 
readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts;  or,  on  the  other  sido^  others  tjiat 
can  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  jtiatitied  by  received  authoritiea  ju 
priut,  I  must  desire  tbein  to  make  theiuiitlvea  amends  in  that  i>art  which 
tJie}"  like,  for  the  disple&aure  they  receive  in  the  other;  but  if  any  should 
bo  flo  exact  aa  to  £nd  fault  with  both*  truly  I  know  not  what  to  nay  to 
tbem.  The  case  is  a  plain  case:  the  book  is  all  over  naught ;  and  tn^re 
is  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  not,  either  from  ita  antiquity  or  novelty, 
to  be  condemned ;  and  so  there  ia  a  short  end  of  it.  From  your  lonl- 
ahip,  indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  liope  for  something  better ;  for  your 
lordship  thinks  Ui^  general  design  of  it  ao  good,  that  that,  I  flatter  my- 
seli^  would  prevail  on  your  lordship  to  preaerve  it  from  the  fire. 

'*  But  ad  to  the  way  your  lonJahlp  thinks  I  should  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  havLrig  it  thought  my  inventlun^  when  it  was  common  to  nie 
with  others,  It  unluckdy  no  fell  out,  in  the  subjoct  of  my  Esaay  of 
Hum&Q  Uudei^tanding,  th;i.t  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  to  inform  mysell'  For  my  deeigiJi  being,  as  well  va  1  could,  to 
copy  nature,  and  to  give  an  aceouut  of  the  operations  of  the  uiitid  in 
thinking,  I  could  look  Into  nol>ady^s  understanding  but  my  own,  to  see 
liowit  wrought  ;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men'a  mindSf  to  view 
their  thoughts  there,  and  observe  what  steps  a.nd  motiona  they  took^r 
and  by  what  gradation^j  they  proceeded  in  their  a.aqualnting  themselves 
with  trutlit  and  their  advance  in  knowledge;  what  we  bnd  of  their 
thoughts  in  books,  ia  but  the  result  of  thia,  and  not  the  progress  and 
working  of  their  minda,  in  ooming  to  the  opinions  or  concluiiona  they 
set  down  and  published, 

'  *  All,  therefore,  that  1  can  aay  of  my  book  is,  that  it  ia  a  copy  of 
toy  own  mind,  in  its  several  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  ctun  eay 
fur  the  publishing  of  it  i;^  that  I  think  the  intellectual  taj£\i!C\'e&  "iHct 
made,   and  operate  alike  in  mogi  Tnen  ;  and  t\ial  aQUi'ei  ^^\.\^'cw^^ 
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to  before  I  published  it,  liked  it  so  well,  tliat  I  waa  oonfirmed  in  tbii 
opinion.  And,  therefore,  if  it  should  happen  that  it  shoold  not  be  ao, 
but  that  some  men  should  have  ways  of  thhiking,  reaaoning;  <x  aniriw 
at  certainty,  different  from  others,  and  above  those  that  I  find  my  i^od 
to  use  and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  my  book  oaa  be  to 
them.  I  can  only  make  it  my  humble  request,  in  my  own  name^  and  in 
the  name  of  those  that  are  of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds  voii, 
reason,  and  know  in  the  same  low  way  that  mine  does^  that  those  men 
of  a  more  happy  genius  would  show  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights; 
and  particularly  would  discover  to  us  their  shorter  or  surer  way  to 
certainty,  than  by  idea*,  and  the  ohaerving  thor  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement." 

"  Your  lordship  adds  :  '  But  now,  it  seems,  nothing  ia  intelligibls  hot 
what  suits  with  the  new  way  of  idecu.'  My  lord,  the  new  way  of  ideal, 
and  the  old  way  of  speaking  intelli^bly,*  was  always,  and  ever  will  be 
the  same ;  and,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my  sense  a!  it, 
herein  it  consists :  1.  That  a  man  use  no  words  but  such  as  he  makes  tbe 
sign  of  certain  determined  objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can 
make  known  to  another.  2.  Next,  That  he  use  the  same  word  steadi^ 
for  the  sign  of  the  same  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  & 
That  he  join  those  words  together  in  propositions,  aocordins  to  the  gum- 
matical  rules  of  that  language  he  speaks  in.  4.  Thathe  unite  those 
sentences  into  a  coherent  discourse.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  hmnb^ 
conceive,  any  one  may  preserve  himself  from  tiie  confines  and  snqiicioB 
of  jargon,  whether  he  plesses  to  call  those  immediate  objeota  of  his  nm4 
wMch  his  words  do  or  should  stand  for,  idtai  or  no." 

No.  II.— Vol.  I.  p.  87,  par.  8. 

On  this  reasoning  of  the  author  against  innate  ideas,  great  Uame 
hath  been  liud,  because  it  seems  to  invalidate  an  argument  oommonlr 
used  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  viz.,  universal  consent.  To  which  our 
author  answers  :f  "  I  think  that  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  n  to 
the  being  of  a  God,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  the  vastly  greater 
majority  of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  actually  believed  in 
a  God ;  that  the  majority  of  the  remuning  part  have  not  actually  (hs- 
believed  it ;  and,  consequently,  those  who  have  actually  opposed  the 
belief  of  a  God,  have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that  comparing  thoee 
that  have  actually  disbelieved,  with  those  who  have  actually  believed  in  a 
God,  their  number  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  in  respect  of  this  incom- 
parably greater  majority  of  those  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  uie  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

"  This  is  all  the  universal  consent  which  truth  or  matter  of  fiuH  will 
allow,  and,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  further,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God;  if 
this  universality  should  be  urged  in  a  strict  sense,  not  for  much  the 
majority,  bat  for  a  general  consent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  this  would  make  it  either  no  argument^  or  a  perfectly 
useless  and  unneoessaiy  one.     For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  such  an 
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UDit'ersaUty  of  caneeiit  ie  destroyed  \  and  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God^ 
wixat  need  of  a^ij^uaientB  to  convince  Atheists  f 

"  I  would  GrATe  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  were  there  ever  m.  the 
~  1  any  AtheiBts  or  not?  If  tiiero  were  not,  vhat  need  is  there  of 
'^ndsing  a.  qaeetion  about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  questions  it! 
What  need  of  provisional  arguments  ngainst  a  fault  from  which  mankind 
are  so  whoUy  free ;  and  which,  by  an  universal  conaentt  they  may  be 
pr^umed  to  be  secure  ^m?  If  you  say  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  wiU) 
that  there  have  been  Atheists  in  the  world,  then  yourlordship';)  uTiiversal 
consent  reduces  itself  to  only  a  great  majority ;  and  then  niake  that 
majoHty  aa  great  as  you  wdl,  what  I  have  said  In  the  place  quoted  1;>y 
your  lordship  Leaves  it  in  its  full  force:  and  I  have  not  said  one  word 
that  does  in  the  least  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  argu» 
ment  I  was  upon  there  was  to  show,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not 
innate ;  and  to  my  purpose  it  was  sufficientn  if  there  were  but  a  less 
number  found  in  the  world  who  had  no  idea  of  God^  thai)  your  lordship 
will  allow  there  have  been  of  professed  Atheists;  for  whatsoever  is 
innate  must  bo  unlversaL  in  the  strictest  sense.  One  exceptioo  is  & 
Bufficient  proof  agnJiiEit  it.  So  that  all  that  I  said^  and  which  was  quite 
to  another  purpose,  did  not  at  all  tendt  Dor  con  be  made  use  of^  to  in- 
vahdate  the  ailment  for  a  Deity,  grounded  on  such  an  unirerBal  con- 
sent, as  your  lordj^hip^  and  aU  that  buiJd  on  it,  myisi  own :  which  is  only 
a  very  disproportioned  majority;  euch  an  tinlveraal  oonsent^  my  argu- 
ment  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  leas  than  you  will  be  pleafted 
to  allow  it.  Your  lordship^  therefore^  might  without  any  prejudice  to 
thcise  declarations  of  goodwill  and  favour  you  have  for  the  author  of  the 
£seay  of  Human  DuderstanditigT  have  spiu-ed  the  mentioning  his  quoting 
authors  that  are  in  prints  for  matters  of  fact  U>  quite  another  purpose, 
*  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argujuGnt  for  a  Deit^from  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind,'  since  he  leaves  that  universal  consent  as  entire  aad 
as  Large  as  you  yourself  do,  or  can  own  or  suppose  it.  But  here  I  have 
tio  reason  to  be  sorry  that  your  lordship  has  givcct  me  this  oocaeion  for 
the  vindication  of  this  passage  of  my  book ;  if  there  should  bo  any  one 
besides  your  lordship,  who  should  so  far  mistake  it  an  to  think  it  in  the 
least  invalidates  tbe  iu-g;ument  for  a  God,  from  the  universal  oonaent  of 
uumkind. 

''But  because  yeu  question  tJie  credibility  of  thoae  authtxra  I  hare 
quoted,  which  you  eay  were  very  ill  chosen^  I  will  crave  leave  to  say^ 
'Uaat  he  wboro  I  relied  on  for  his  testimony  concerning  the  Hottentots  of 
Soldania,  w&s  no  le^s  a  man  than  an  ambassador  from  the  King  of 
Snffland  to  the  great  Mogul,  of  whose  relation  M,  Thevenotj  no  ill  judge 
in  we  uasev  liad  no  great  an  ^teem^  that  he  was  at  the  piuns  to  translate 
It  into  Fii^nch,  and  publish  it  in  hia  (which  Is  counted  no  iitjudiciousli 
Collection  of  Travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  lordship  for  it  little 
more  favourable  allowance  of  cretlit  to  Sir  Thomas  Eoe  8  relation  t  Coore^ 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country^  who  could  epe:ik  Engliflhj  assured  Mr. 
Terry,  *  that  they  of  Soldimia  liad  no  God  But  if  he,  too,  have  the  ill 
luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hi>pe  you  will  be  a  little  more  favour- 
able to  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  now  llvitv^,  tt^  %«^i£^  <s^>i^ 
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teetdmony  in  coiifirm&tion  of  Sir  XliomaB  Boe'i.  Tliu  worthy  gentlennn, 
in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Sunt,  printed  bnt  two  yean  sbm^ 
speaking  of  the  ume  people,  haa  these  wwds :  *  '  Tliey  are  rank  eran 
below  idolatry,  are  destitute  of  botii  priest  and  tonple ;  and,  saving  a 
little  show  of  rejoicing  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  hav« 
lost  all  kind  of  religious  devotion.  Kature  has  so  richly  provided  fat 
their  convenience  in  this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  sense  dT  ths 
God  of  it,  and  are  grown  quite  oardess  of  the  next.' 

"  But  to  provide  against  the  clearest  evidence  of  Atheism  in  thaw 
people,  you  say,  '  That  the  account  giv«i  of  them  makes  them  not  it  to 
be  a  standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind.'  This,  I  think,  may  pass  for 
nothing,  till  somebody  be  found  that  makes  them  to  be  a  standard  for 
the  sense  of  Dutnkind.  All  the  use  I  made  of  them  was  to  show  that 
there  were  men  in  the  world  that  had  no  innate  idea  of  God.  Bnt  to 
keep  something  like  an  argument  going,  (for  what  will  not  that  do!) 
you  go  near  to  deny  those  Caffi-es  to  be  men.  What  else  do  these  words 
signiiy?  'A  people  so  strangely  bereft  of  oommon  sens^  that  they  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  among  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  best  accounts  of 
the  Gaffres  of  Soldania,'  &0.  I  hope  if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter, 
James,  or  John,  it  would  be  past  scruple  that  they  were  men  :  however, 
Courwee,  Wewena,  and  Cowsheda,  and  those  others  who  had  names^ 
that  had  no  places  in  your  nomenclature,  would  hardly  pass  muster  with 
your  lordship. 

"  My  lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  bnt  that  what  you  yourself  say 
here,  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  consider,  that  what  you  have  laid  sui^ 
stress  on  concerning  the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being,  and  the 
subject  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  distinguishing  of 
species ;  since  you  yourself  own,  that  there  may  be  individuals,  wherein 
there  is  a  common  nature  with  a  partictilar  subsistence  proper  to  each  of 
them  ;  whereby  you  are  so  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  or 
sorts  they  are,  into  which  you  say  God  has  ordered  beings,  and  which  he 
hath  distinguished  by  essential  properties,  that  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  be  reckoued  among  mankind  or  not." 

No.  III.— VoL  I.  p.  224,  par.  2. 

Agamst  this,  that  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  are  suggested 
and  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  makes  use  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  these  words:  "If 
the  idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then 
we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance,  which  comes  not  in  by  sensation  or 
reflection ;  and  so  we  may  be  certain  of  something  which  we  have  not  by 
these  ideas." 

To  which  our  author  answers :  f  "  These  words  of  your  lordship  contain 
nothing,  as  I  see,  in  them,  against  me ;  for  I  never  said  that  the  general 
idea  of  substance  comes  in  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  or  that  it  is  a 
simple  idea  of  sensation  or  reflection,  though  it  be  ultimately  founded  in 
them ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  some- 

•  Mr.  Ovington,  p.  489. 
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thing,  or  baing,  with  the  relation  of  a  support  to  acoiclents.  For  general 
ideaa  come  not  into  the  mind  by  aensation  or  rejection  ;  but  eire  the 
creaturei  or  inventions  of  the  underatnnding,  as  I  tliitil^  I  hiive  stiown  ;  * 
and  also  how  tbe  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  which  it  has  gut  by  sen- 
sation and  reSsotion ;  and  »»  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  tnind  forms 
them,  and  how  they  are  derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in,  ideas 
of  BeiiBatiun  and  redection,  I  have  lilsewise  shown. 

' '  But  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken  iii  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of 
ideas  of  eensation  and  reflection,  ae  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge; 
give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  set  down  here  a  place  or  two,  out  of  ray 
bonk,  to  ejcplain  myself;  as  I  tliua  speak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection  : 

"  'That  these,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and  their 
several  modes,  ojid  the  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  ahall  find  to 
contain  our  whole  stock  of  ideas,  ^nd  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds 
which  did  not  come  in  one  of  these  two  ways* '  f  This  thought,  in  another 
place,  I  SEpresB  thus  : 

*'  'These  are  the  most  considerable  of  these  simple  ideas  which  the 
mind  has,  and  out  of  which  \a  made  all  its  other  knowledge  ;  all  which 
it  receives  by  the  two  fore-mentioned  ways  of  seiisation  and  reflection. '  :J; 
Aod, 

'  *  *  Thus  I  have  in  a  short  draught  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas^ 
&am  whence  all  the  rest  arc  derived,  and  of  which  they  arc  made  up.  § 

'*  This,  and  the  like,  said  in  other  places^  is  what  1  have  thought  con- 
cerning ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  tlie  foundation  and  materials 
of  all  our  ideaii,  and  consequently  of  all  our  knowledge:  I  have  set 
domi  these  particidara  out  of  my  book,  that  the  I'eader,  having  a  full 
yiaw  vi  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  see  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your 
lordship's  reprehension,  Poi  that  your  lordship  is  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  consideration,  but  by  these 
also  :  '  But  we  are  still  told,  that  our  understanding  can  have  no  other 
ideas,  but  either  from  sensation  or  reflection. ' 

' '  Your  lordship's  argument  in  the  passage  we  are  upon,  stands  thus ; 
'  If  the  general  idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  ptoi  and  evident 
reason,  then  we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance,  which  comes  not  in  by 
Bonsation  or  refieotiou.'  This  is  a  consequence  which,  with  submission, 
I  tMnk  will  not  hold,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  suppcsitjon  which  I 
think  will  tiot  hold,  vi^.,  'That  reason  and  ideas  are  inconsistent;'  for 
if  that  supposition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of  substance  may 
l>e  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reason ;  and  yet  it  wiU  not  foUow 
from  tlietice,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on  and  derived  from 
ideas  which  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to 
oome  in  hy  sensation  or  reflection/ 

''  To  exphun  myself,  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this  Toatter :  all  tbe  ide«s  of 
all  the  sensible  ({ualitieB  of  a  cheny  come  into  my  mind  by  senaatjon :  the 
ideas  of  pei'ceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  &c.,  come  into  my  mind 
by  reflection.    The  ideas  of  these  qualities  and  actions,  or  {>owers,  are  per- 
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as  your  lordship  well  axproMes  it,  'we  6iid  that  we  can  have  no  ttve 
conception  of  any  modes  or  aocidenta,  but  we  must  oonoeive  a  mA- 
Btratum,  or  subject,  wherein  they  are,  t.  e.,  that  they  cannot  exist  or 
subsist  of  themselves.'  Hence  the  mind  percdvea  their  neooasiiy  oon- 
nexion  with  inherence,  or  being  supported,  which  being  a  rdative  Um, 
superadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  dierry,  or  to  thinking  in  a  maa^  tht 
mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  support.  For  I  nerer  Jo^inJ,  that 
the  mind  could  frame  to  itself  ideas  of  rdation,  but  have  ahown  the 
quite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation.  But  because  a  relatiao 
cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  rdation  of  nothing,  and  the 
thing  here  related  as  the  supporter,  or  a  support,  is  not  repreaentad  to 
the  mind  by  any  clear  and  distinct  idea;  therefore,  the  obecure  and 
indistinct  vague  idea  of  thing,  or  something,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  tte 
positive  idea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a  support,  or  ■ubatratom,  to 
modes  or  accidents ;  and  that  general  indetermined  idea  of  somethii^  i^ 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind,  derived  also  from  the  "^"plft  idea*  of 
sensation  and  reflection  ;  and  thus  the  mind,  &om  the  poaitiye  simple 
ideas  got  by  sensation  and  reflection;  comes  to  the  general  relalne 
idea  of  substance,  which,  without  these  positive  simple  ideas  it  would 
never  have. 

"  This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  detail  all  the  particular  sUia 
of  the  mind  in  this  business)  has  wdl  expressed  in  this  more  *«™iK«r 
way:  '  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  aod- 
dents,  but  we  must  conceive  a  substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  thmr  an; 
since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conception  of  things,  that  mooM  or 
accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.' 

"Hence  your  lordship  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  substance.  And 
say,  '  I  grant,  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we  come  to  kiHiw  tte 
powers  and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  thtie 
must  be  something  beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  subsist  by  themselves;'  so  that  if  this  be  what  your  lordship 
means  by  rational  ideas  of  substances,  I  see  nothing  there  is  in  it  against 
what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of  sensation  or 
reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obscure  idea. 

"  Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  yonr  foregoing  words,  is,  'And  so 
we  may  be  certain  of  some  things  which  we  have  not  by  those  idtas;' 
which  is  a  proposition,  whose  precise  meaning  your  lordship  will  fbigiTe 
me,  if  I  profess,  as  it  stands  there,  I  do  not  understand.  For  it  is  un- 
certain to  me,  whether  your  lordship  means,  we  may  certunly  know  the 
existence  of  something  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas ;  or  certainly 
know  the  distinct  properties  of  something  which  we  have  not  by  those 
ideas ;  or  oertainly  know  the  truth  of  some  propositions,  which  we  have 
not  by  those  ideas ;  for  to  be  certain  of  something,  may  signify  eith»  <k 
these :  but  in  which  soever  of  these  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  see  how  I  an> 
concerned  in  it. 

No,  rv.— VoL  1.  p.  428,  par.  1. 

lUa  section,  Triiiofa  was  intended  only  to  show  how  the  individoals  of 

distinct  tpedea  of  substances  came  to  be  lookol  u^otl  «a  simple  ideas, 

Mid  so  to  hare  simple  names,  viz.,  from  tiie  sxiygoBeA  sia^atesjutaik  tn 
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ftubatancer  ^hieh  wa$  looked  upon  as  the  thing  itaelf  in  whi^  inhered, 
and  from  which  resulted  that  complication  of  ideas,  by  which  it  was 
represented  to  n»,  hath  been  mistaken  for  an  account  of  the  idea  of  Bub- 
stance  in  general ;  and  as  such^  haih  been  reprcflented  in  these  wofdei : 
But  how  comes  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  fnimed  in  our  mindB  ? 
Is  this  by  abstracting  and  enlarging  simple  ideatt^  Ko:  'But  it  is  by 
Sk  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together ;  becauf^  not  imagining 
bow  these  Himple  id^is  cati  subsist  by  themselTea,  we  accustom  om^ 
wives  to  e  appose  some  aubatiutuna,  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from 
whence  tliey  m  result ;  which,  thereforo,  we  call  substance, '  *  And  \a 
this  all,  Lnde^xl,  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  being  of  substance^  that  we 
accuatoin  ourselves  to  eupijoae  a  eubstratum  ?  Is  that  custom  grounded 
npon  true  reaaoUj  or  not?  If  not,  then  accidents  or  modes  must  subsist 
of  themselves :  and  theae  simple  ideas  need  no  tortoise  to  support  them  ; 
for  hgures  and  colours,  &c^  would  du  well  enough  of  thcuLselveSj  but  for 
some  fancies  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to/ 

To  which  objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcestefj  our  Author  answers 
thus:*  '*  Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charg'e  me  with  two  faults: 
one,  that  I  make  the  geueral  idea  of  substance  to  be  fi'ained,  not  by 
absti'actiug  and  enlar^ng  simple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many 
simple  ideas  together;  the  other,  as  if  I  had  said,  the  being  of  (substance 
had  no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men, 

**  As  to  the  first  of  these^  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship^  that  I 
say  in  more  places  than  one,  and  particularly  Book  3^  Chap.  3,  par- 6^ 
and  Book  I,  Chap.  11,  par.  9^  where,  ex  professo,  I  treat  of  abstraction 
and  genera]!  ideas^  that  they  are  all  made  by  abstracting,  and,  tliereforc, 
could  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  that  of  substance  was  nutde  any 
other  way;  however  my  pen  might  have  slipped,  or  the  negligence  of 
expression,  where  I  might  have  something  else  than  the  general  idea  of 
substance  in  view,  might  make  me  aeem  to  say  so. 

^'That  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  substance^  in  the 
passage  yuor  lordship  quotes,  is  mnnift^^t  from  the  title  of  that  chapter, 
which  is,  *  Of  the  complex  ideus  of  Hubstances  j '  and  the  first  paragraph 
of  it,  which  your  lordship  cites  for  those  words  you  have  set  down, 

*  *  In  which  words  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the  general  idea  of 
substance  to  be  made  by  abstraction,  nor  any  that  say  it  is  made  by  a 
(implication  of  many  eiiuple  ideas  together.  But  speaking  in  that 
place  of  the  ideas  of  dbtinct  substances,  such  as  man,  horse,  gold» 
&c.,  I  eay  ihey  are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas, 
which  combiaationG  are  look^  upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  simple  idea, 
^ough  they  are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  substance,  though 
made  up  of  modefi,  from  the  custom  of  supposing  a  substratum,  wherein 
that  combination  does  subsist.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an 
account  of  the  idea  of  distinct  subBtances,  such,  as  oak,  elepban^  iron^ 
&c.r  how,  though  they  are  made  up  of  diBttnct  complications  of  mode^i, 
yet  they  are  looked  on  as  one  idca^  c&Iled  by  one  name,  aa  making  distinct 
sorts  of  substances. 

**But  that  my  notion  of  substance  in  general  is  quite  different  from 
these,  and  has  no  such  combiuation  of  simple  ideas  in  it,  is  evidfini  fcti 

*  Jrr  his  Fiiat  Letter  to  tbe  Bkbo'^  ut  "Vf  <}tt;ea.\£fE. 
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the  immediate  following  words,  where  I  ny,*  'The  idea  of  pnre  rab- 
stance  in  general,  is  only  a  aupporition  cS  we  know  not  what  Bupport  rf 
such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  idinple  ideas  in  as.'  And 
these  too  I  plainly  distinguiih  all  along,  partionlariy  where  I  aay,  'what- 
ever,  therefore,  be  the  secret  and  ahetiaot  nature  of  mbstanoe  in 
general,  all  tlie  ideas  we  have  of  partionlar  distinct  mbatanoei  in 
nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co- existing  in  sock, 
though  unknown  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  snbnt  cf 
itself 

"The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  mb- 
stance  to  bo  doubtful,  or  rendered  it  so  by  the  imperfect  and  iU-gromiiied 
idea  I  have  given  6f  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  gnnmd  not 
the  being,  but  the  idea  of  substance,  on  oar  accustoming  ouiselTeatoiip- 
])08e  some  subtratum :  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I  speak  there^  and  not  of 
the  Ijeing  of  substance.  And  having  everywhere  affirmed,  and  bdlk 
u\>nn  it,  that  a  man  is  a  substance,  I  cannot  be  lapposed  to  questioD  or 
doubt  of  the  being  of  substance,  till  I  can  question  or  doubt  of  my  on 
being.  Further,  I  aay,t  'Sensation  convinces  us  that  there  are  aoU 
extended  substances ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  tbinlrJTig  ones.'  8t 
that,  I  tliink,  the  being  of  substance  is  not  shaken  by  what  t  have  sui; 
and  if  the  idea  of  it  should  be,  yet  (the  being  of  things  depending  not  at 
our  ideas)  the  being  of  subetance  would  not  be  at  all  shaken  by  n; 
saying,  we  had  but  an  obscure  imperfect  idea  of  it,  and  that  that  idel 
came  from  our  accustoming  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum;  or 
indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  had  no  idea  of  sutntanoe  at  alL  Por  a  grert 
many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be  in  natoi^ 
of  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example :  it  cannot  be  doubted  bit 
there  are  distinct  species  of  separate  spirits,  of  which  yet  we  have  w 
distinct  ideas  at  all;  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  spirits  have  ways  it 
coinnmnicating  their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  alL 

"  The  being  then  of  substance  being  safe  and  secure,  notwithstandili; 
anything  I  have  said,  let  us  see  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  so  toa 
Your  lordship  asks,  with  concern,  'And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be 
said,  for  the  being  (if  your  lordship  please,  let  it  be  the  idea)  of  sub- 
stance, that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is  tiist 
custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  or  not!'  I  have  said  that  it  is  groumM 
upon  thw,f  "Diat  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of  sensiUe  qua- 
lities should  subsist  alone,  and,  therefore,  we  suppose  them  to  exist  il^ 
and  to  be  supported  by,  some  common  subject ;  which  support  we  denote 
by  the  same  substance.'  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  reason,  because  it  >■ 
the  same  your  lordship  grounds  the  supposition  of  a  substratum  on,  in 
this  very  page :  even  on  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes 
and  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.  So  that  I  have  the  good 
luck  to  agree  here  with  your  lordship :  and  consequently  conclude  I  have 
your  approbation  in  tUs,  that  the  substratum  to  modes  or  accidents, 
which  is  our  idea  of  substance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  '  that  we 
cannot  conceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can  subsist  by  themselves.' " 

*  B.  2.  C.23.  par.  2.         t  Ibid.  par.  29.        $  Ibid.  par.  4. 
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No.  V. — Vol,  1.  page  42i,  par.  2. 

From  thi9  p&ragraph,  there  hnth  tioen  raised  an  objeotiun  by  Uie 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  if  our  author's  doctnne  here,  concerning  idens, 
haA  Eilmast  diaDKrded  substance  out  of  the  world:  Ms  words  in  tliia 
second  paiagiaph  being  brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  one  of  the  gentle- 
men  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  that  have  almost  discarded  substiuice 
out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.  To  which  our  author  replies :  * 
**  This,  my  lord,  is  an  aocuEation  which  your  lordship  will  pardon  mej  if 
1  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,  becausB  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  almost  to  discard  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world.  If  your  lordship  means  by  it,  that  I  deny  or  doubt,  that  there 
is  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  substance,  that  your  lordship  will 
acquit  mo  of,  when  your  lurdsbip  looks  again  into  the  23rd  chapter  of  the 
second  book,  which  yon  have  cited  more  than  once;  where  you  "will 
find  these  words,  par,  4 :  *  When  wo  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort 
of  oorporOiil  Bubstancea,  &»  borsc,  stone,  &o.,  though  the  idea  we  have 
of  either  of  thetn  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  ideas  of  sensible  quaHtiea  which  we  used  to  find  united  in  the 
thing  called  horse,  or  stone ;  yet,  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they 
ohould  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  evisting 
Id  and  supported  by  some  common  subject,  which  support  we  denote  by 
the  namfi  substance;  though  it  be  certain,  we  have  no  cle^  and  distinct 
idea  of  that  thing  we  auppoae  a  support.'  And  again,  par,  5 :  'The 
same  happens  concerning  tbe  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.,  thinking, 
reasoning,  fearing,  ftc.,  which  we  considering  not  to  subsist  of  them- 
selves, nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced 
bj  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other  substance, 
which  we  call  spirit;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  haWng  no  other 
idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  sometbing  wherein  those  many  sensible 
qualities  which  affect  our  senHes  do  subsist,  by  supposing  a  substance, 
wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.,  do 
subsist,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  evibstance  of  spirit, 
ai  we  have  of  body ;  the  one  Ijsing  supposed  to  be  (without  knowing 
what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without: 
and  the  others  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the 
substratum  to  those  operations,  which  we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.' 
And  again,  par.  (J :  *  Whatever,  therefbrB,  be  the  secret  nature  of  sub- 
stance in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  pai-ticular  distinct  substances, 
are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  idoafl  co- existing  in  such, 
though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of 
itself.'  And  I  further  say,  in  the  same  paragraph,  'that  we  supposs 
these  combinations  to  rest  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to,  that  uidttLown 
bommon  subject,  which  inheres  not  in  anything  else,'  And,  par»  3 : 
'That  our  com^ilex  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  simple  Ideas 
tliey  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  something  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  subsist ;  and,  therefore,  when  we 
speak  of  any  sort  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  bvim^  %v^i^  %^L 
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such  qualities ;  a  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  fignred,  and  etfiik 
of  motion ;  a  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking,  fto.  ^niese  and  tha  tike 
fashions  of  speaking,  intimate  that  the  sabetanoe  is  Boppoaed  ahnji 
something  brides  the  extension,  figure,  solidiiy,  motkui,  tlii»iMng^  v 
other  observable  idea,  though  we  know  not  what  it  ia.' 

"  'Our  idea  of  body,'  I  say,*  'is  an  extended  solid  aubstanoe;  iml 
our  idea  of  soul,  is  of  a  aubstanoe  that  thinks.'  So  that  aa  long  as  than 
is  any  such  thing  as  body  or  spirit  in  the  worid,  I  have  done  nothing 
towards  the  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  worid. 
Nay,  as  long  as  there  is  any  simide  idea  or  sensible  qnality  left)  aoooid- 
ing  to  my  way  of  ai)^ing,  substance  cannot  be  discarded ;  beeanse  all 
simple  ideas,  all  sensible  qualities,  cany  with  them  a  auppontioD  of  a 
substratum  to  exist  in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they  inhere :  and  of 
this,  tlut  whole  chapter  is  so  fiill,  that  I  challenge  any  one  who  reada 
it,  to  think  I  have  almost,  or  one  jot,  discarded  subsrtauice  out  of  tha 
reasonable  part  of  the  world.  And  of  this,  man,  horsey  ann,  water, 
iron,  diamond,  &c.,  whioh  I  have  mentioned  of  distinct  sorts  of  aob' 
stances,  will  be  my  witnesses,  as  long  as  any  such  things  remaioa  in  being; 
of  which  I  say,+  'That  the  ideas  of  substanoea  are  anch  oombinatiom o( 
simple  ideas,  as  are  token  to  represent  distinct  particular  things  sub- 
sisting by  themselves,  in  which  die  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  always  the  first  and  chief.' 

"If  by  almost  discarding  aubstanoe  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world,  your  lordship  means,  that  I  have  destroyed  and  almoat  diacaidad 
die  true  idea  we  have  of  it,  by  calling  it  '  a  substratum, :(  a  suppoaitHB 
of  we  know  not  what  support  of  sudi  qualities  as  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing simple  ideas  in  us ;  an  obscure  and  relative  idea :  §  that  without 
knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  supports  accidents ;  so  that  of  sub- 
stance we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused  and  obscure  one^ 
of  what  it  does : '  I  must  confess,  this  and  uie  like  I  have  said  of  our  idaa 
of  substance;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  Ije  convinced  by  your  lordibiA 
or  anybody  else,  that  I  have  spoken  too  meanly  of  it.  He  that  would 
show  me  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  aubatancev  would  do  me  a 
kindness  I  should  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  best  I  can  hithots 
find,  either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  lo^cians ;  for  their 
account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  etu,  or  ret  per  le  nimtUnt,  et  raiaCoai 
aceidetUibui ;  which  in  effect  is  no  more,  but  that  substance  ia  a  being  cr 
thing;  or,  in  short,  something,  they  know  not  what,  or  of  which  they&TC 
no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is  something  which  supports  accidents,  or  other 
simple  ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  supported  itself^  ss  a  mode,  or  an  acci- 
dent. So  that  I  do  not  see  but  Burgersdicius,  Sanderson,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  logicians,  must  be  reckoned  with  '  the  gentlemen  of  this  new 
way  of  reasoning,  who  have  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reason- 
able part  of  the  world.' 

"  But  supposing,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen,  logioiani  of 
note  in  the  schools,  should  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  obsoura^ 
inadequate  idea  of  substance^  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge 
us  with  discarding  substance  out  of  the  world!    For  what  almoit  du- 
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carding,  and  reasonable  part  of  the  world,  aigniiy,  I  mast  confess  I 
do  not  clearly  comprehend ;  but  let,  almost,  in^  reasonable  part,  signify 
here  what  they  will,  for  I  due  say  your  lordship  meant  something  by  them ; 
would  not  your  lordship  think  you  were  a  little  too  hardly  dealt  with, 
i^  for  acknowledging  yourself  to  have  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate 
idea  of  Qod,  or  of  several  other  things,  which  in  this  very  treatise  you 
confess  our  understandings  come  short  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you 
should  be  accused  to  be  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  have  almost  dis- 
carded God,  or  those  other  mysterious  things,  whereof  you  contend  we 
have  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  ideas  out  of  the  reasonable  world? 
For  I  suppose  your  lordship  means  by  almost  discarding  out  of  the 
reasonable  worlds  something  that  is  blamable,  for  it  seems  not  to  be 
inserted  for  a  commendation ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deserves  no  blame^ 
who  owns  the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  obscure  ideas,  where  he  has 
no  better :  however,  if  it  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almost 
excludes  those  things  out  of  %ang,  or  out  of  rational  discourse,  if  that 
be  meant  by  the  reasonable  world ;  for  the  ^rst  of  these  wUl  not  hold, 
because  the  being  of  things  in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the 
latter,  indeed,  is  true  in  some  degree,  but  is  no  fault ;  for  it  is  certun, 
that  where  we  have  imperfect,  inadequate^  confused,  obscure  ideas,  we 
cannot  discourse  and  reason  about  those  things  so  well,  fully,  and  clearly^ 
as  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas. 

Other  objections  are  made  against  the  following  parts  of  this  para- 
graph, by  that  reverend  prelate,  viz.,  "  The  repetition  of  the  story  of 
the  Indiui  philosopher,  and  the  talking  like  children  about  substance:" 
to  which  our  author  replies : — 

<*  Your  lordship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes  notice,  that 
I  paralleled,  more  than  once,  our  idea  of  substance  with  the  Indian  phi- 
losopher's Ho-knew- not- what,  which  supported  the  tortoise,  &c. 

"  This  repetition,  is,  I  confess  a  fault  in  exact  writing;  but  I  hare 
acknowledged  and  excused  it  in  these  words,  in  my  preface:  'f.  am  not 
ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I  know- 
ingly let  my  Essay  go  with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most  judi- 
cioos,  who  are  always  the  nicest  readers.'  And  there  further  add,  'That 
I  did  not  publish  my  Essay  for  such  great  masters  of  knowledge  as  your 
l(nidahip:  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  size,  to  whom  repetitions  might 
be  sometunes  useful.'  It  would  not,  therefore,  have  been  beside  your 
lordshro's  generosity,  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  the 
repietition,)  to  have  passed  by  such  a  feult  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends 
not  beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers.  But  I  see  your  lordship  would 
have  me  ezad^  and  without  any  faults :  and  I  wish  I  could  be  sO)  the 
better  to  deserve  your  lordship's  approbation. 

"  My  saying,  '  That  when  we  talk  of  substance,  we  talk  like  children ; 
who,  being  asked  a  question  about  something  which  they  know  nol^ 
readily  give  this  satisractory  answer.  That  it  is  something;'  your  lord- 
ship seenls  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  in  these  words  that  follow:  'If 
this  be  the  truw  of  the  case,  we  must  still  talk  like  children,  and  I  know 
not  how  it  can  be  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea 
of  substance,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon  in  this 
debate.' 

"  If  yovr  lordsUp  has  any  better  and  distinotoi  idsb  c&  Bc^EwkKosiA'OQSsv 
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mine  is,  whidi  I  have  given  an  aooount  at,  yonr  lordship  is  not  «t  lO 
concerned  in  what  I  have  there  lud.  Bnt  those  whose  idea  of  mib- 
stance,  whether  a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  in  like  mine^  aomethii^ 
they  know  not  what,  must  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  childnn,  when 
they  speak  of  sometiiing,  tiiey  know  not  what  For  a  phn«i«nplior  that 
says,  that  which  supports  accidents  is  something  he  knows  not  what,  sod 
a  countryman  that  says,  the  foundation  of  the  great  church  at  Haaifam 
is  supported  by  something,  he  knows  not  what ;  and  a  child  that  standi 
in  the  dark,  upon  his  mot£er's  mu£^  and  says  he  stands  upon  somethiiift 
he  knows  not  what;  in  this  respect  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  tSa 
countryman  knows  that  the  foundation  of  the  ohnioh  mt  Hsarimr  ii 
supported  by  a  rock,  as  the  houses  about  Bristol  are;  or  by  giant 
as  tiie  houses  about  London  are;  or  by  wooden  piea,  as  the  honsts  in 
Amsterdam  are ;  it  is  plain,  that,  then  having  a  dear  and  distinet  idta 
of  the  thing  that  supports  the  church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  mittv 
as  a  child ;  nor  will  he  of  the  support  of  aAidents,  when  he  has  a  dsHV 
and  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is  barely  something.  Bat  as  long 
as  we  think  like  children,  in  cases  where  our  ideas  are  no  clearer  nor 
distincter  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your  lordship,  that  I  know  not  has 
it  can  be  remedied,  but  that  we  must  talk  like  them." 

Furtiier,  the  bishop  asks,  "Whether  there  be  no  diibrenoe  betweea 
the  bore  being  of  a  thing,  and  ite  subsistence  by  itself  1 "  To  whidi  oor 
author  answers :  "Yes.*  But  what  will  that  do  to  proves  that^  npoo 
my  principles,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason,  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  substance  1  You  seem  by  this  question  to  conclude^  that 
the  idea  of  a  thing  that  subsists  by  itself,  is  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  <i 
substance ;  bat  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner  of  sub- 
sistence of  a  thing,  Uie  idea  of  the  thing  itself?  If  it  be  not,  we  may 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a 
very  obscure  and  confused  one  of  the  thing.  For  example:  I  tell  your 
lordship,  that  I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  subsist  without  a  support,  and 
I  know  another  thing  that  does  subsist  without  a  support,  and  say  no 
more  of  them ;  can  you,  by  having  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  having 
a  support,  and  not  having  a  support,  say,  that  you  have  a  clear  ana 
distinct  idea  of  the  thing,  that  I  know  wUch  has,  and  of  the  thing  that 
I  know  which  has  not  a  support!  If  your  lordship  can,  I  beseeck  you 
to  give  me  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  these,  which  I  only  call  by  the 
general  name,  things,  that  have  or  have  not  supports :  for  such  then 
are,  and  such  I  shall  give  your  lordship  clear  and  distinct  ideas  o(  when 
you  shall  please  to  call  upon  me  for  them ;  though  I  think  your  loidshqt 
will  scarcely  find  them  by  the  general  and  confused  idea  of  things,  nor 
in  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of  having  or  not  having  a  supporL 

"To  show  a  blind  man  that  he  has  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
scarlet,  I  tell  him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  thing  or  brings  does 
not  prove  that  he  has  any  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  it ;  but  barely  that  fas 
takes  it  to  be  something,  he  knows  not  what.  He  repliesf  That  he 
knows  more  than  that,  v.  g.,  be  knows  that  it  subsists,  or  inhecas  in 
another  thing ;  and  is  there  no  difference,  says  he^  in  your  lordship's 
words^  between  the  bare  being,  of  a  thing,  and  its  Bubsistenoe  in  an- 
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other?  Yes,  say  I  to  him,  a  great  deal ;  tliey  nre  very  diffL-reiit  ideaii. 
But  for  all  tbat,  you  iiare  no  deitr  and  dktinct  iden  of  sts^rlct,  nor  such 
s  one  IB  I  baTe,  who  see  and  know  it,  snd  have  another  kind  of  idea  of 
it,  besides  that  of  inherence, 

"  Tour  lordehip  has  tlie  idea  of  sobsistin^  by  itself,  and  therefore, 
you  conoludei  you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  anb- 
siats  by  iteelf ;  which,  metliinka,  ig  all  one,  aa  if  your  ooimtryman 
ohould  say,  he  hatli  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lelianon,  that  it  is  a  tree  of 
a  nature  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  support ;  therefore,  ho  hath 
SL  clear  and  difltinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  which  elcar  and  db- 
tinct  idea,  when  he  cornea  to  examine,  ifl  nothing  biit  a  general  one  of 
S  tr^e,  with  which  his  in  determined  idea  of  a  cedar  ia  confounded.  Just 
©o  yi  the  idea  of  substance ;  which,  however,  called  clear  and  distinct,  ia 
confounded  with  the  genera]  indetennined  idea  of  something.  But  Huji- 
pose  that  the  manner  of  Hiibslsting  by  itself,  gives  us  a  clear  &nd  distinct 
idea  of  subatance,  how  doea  ^hat  prove,  that  upon  my  pnnciplea,  we  can 
come  to  no  certainty  of  reason,  that  there  ia  any  such  thing  aa  aubatanoe 
in  the  world!     Which  ia  the  propoaition  to  be  proved. 

No.  VI.— Vol  I.  p.  482,  par.  29. 

"  Oire  ma  leave,  my  lord,"  saya  Mr.  Locke,  in  hia  answer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  "to  eay,  that  the  reason  of  believing  luiy  article 
of  the  Christian  faith  (Bueh  as  your  lordahip  ia  here  speaking  of)  to  me, 
and  upon  my  grounda,  ia  ita  being  a  part  of  divine  revelation ;  upon 
this  ground  I  behoved  it,  before  I  either  wrote  that  chapter  on  identity 
and  diversity,  and  before  I  ever  thought  of  thoae  propoaitions  which 
your  lordship  quotes  out  of  that  chapter;  and  upon  the  eame  ground  I 
telleve  it  atill;  and  not  from  my  idea  of  identity.  This  saying  of  your 
lordship's,  therefore,  being  a  proposiiion  neither  self-evident,  nor  allowed 
by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing, 
all  your  large  superstructure  built  thereon  comra  to  nothing. 

"  But,  my  lord,  fefore  we  go  any  further,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
represent  to  your  lordship,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out, 
tha,t  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
taith.  But  that  which  your  lordship  instaneea  in  here,  is  noty  that  I 
yet  know,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  I  acknowledge  to  bo  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  that 
the  T^urrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same 
body,  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faitii,  is  what,  I  confess,  I  do  not  ■ 
yet  know.  H 

"  In  the  New  Testament  (wherein  I  think  are  contained  all  the  articles  ■ 
of  the  Christian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  apratles,  to  preach  the 
resuiTection  of  the  dead,  and  the  resurrection  (rom  the  dead,  in  many 
phices  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place  where  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  is  so  much  as  mentioned.  Nay,  which  'is  very  remarkable  in 
the  cose,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of  the  New  Testament  (where 
the  general  resurrection  of  the  last  (lay  is  spoken  of)  any  such  expression 
OB  the  resuTTKotion  of  the  Ixidy,  much  less  of  the  same  hfA-i . 

"  I  say  the  general  resurrection   at  t\ia  \aBV  Ab.^  ',  \)eca.\M» -w"Wsft  "OaR 
imarrectioa  of  wuue  p»rtioiilar   peruoiis,  Y^eaeuU-j  ^I'^ao.  «<«  "Sffl^'^'^'^* 
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resuireotion,  is  mentionec],  the  words  are^*  'Hie  grave*  were  opoM^ 
and  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  slept,  arose^  and  came  out  of  tba 
graves,  aner  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  Hoh-  City,  and  appeared 
to  many : '  of  which  peculiar  way  of  speaking  of  this  reauneotion,  tka 
passage  itself  gives  a  reason  in  these  words,  appeared  to  many,  t.  c, 
those  who  slept  appeared,  so  as  to  be  known  to  be  nam.  Bat  this  cooU 
not  be  known,  unless  they  brought  with  them  the  evidence  that  they 
were  those  who  bad  been  dead ;  whereof  there  were  these  two  fnob, 
their  graves  were  opened,  and  tiieir  bodies  not  oriy  gone  ont  of  then^ 
but  appeared  to  be  the  same  to  those  who  had  known  them  finmarfy 
alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  bati 
those  who  had  been  dead  so  long,  that  all  who  knew  them  once  aUfO) 
were  now  gone,  those  to  whom  uiey  appeared  might  have  known  th«B 
to  be  men ;  but  could  not  have  known  they  were  liaen  from  tlw  dea^ 
because  they  never  knew  they  had  been  dead.  All  that  by  thmr  appear 
ing  they  could  have  known  was,  that  they  i(ere  so  many  living  Btransa% 
of  whose  resurrection  they  knew  nothing.  It  was  neeeasuy,  thermat% 
that  they  should  come  in  such  bodies  as  might,  in  make  and  aiae^  tce^ 
appear  to  be  the  same  they  had  before,  that  they  misht  be  kninm  tt 
those  of  their  acquaintance  whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  profaaUa 
they  were  such  as  were  newly  dead,  whose  bodies  were  not  yet  &B(dved 
and  dissipated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  particularly  said  here  (difierentiy 
from  what  is  said  of  the  general  resturection)  that  thdr  bodies  arose ; 
because  they  were  the  same  that  were  then  lying  in  their  graves^  the 
moment  before  they  arose. 

"  But  your  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the  same  body; 
and  let  us  grant  that  your  lordship,  nay,  and  othen  too,  think  you  have 
proved  it  must  be  the  same  body ;  will  yon  therefore  say,  that  he  hoMs 
what  is  inconsistent  with  an  article  of  faith  who,  having  never  seen  tiiis 
your  lordship's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture^  nor  your  reasons  for  the 
same  body,  in  your  sense  of  same  body ;  or,  if  he  has  seen  them,  yet 
not  understanding  them,  or  not  perceivingthe  force  of  them,  beUeves 
what  the  Scripture  proposes  to  turn,  viz.,  'That  at  the  last  day,  the  dead 
shall  be  nused,'  without  determining  whether  it  shall  be  widt  the  very 
same  bodies  or  not!  '' 

"I  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  erect  your  particular  int»- 
pretations  of  Scripture  into  articles  of  faith.  And  if  you  do  not,  he  that 
believes  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  believes  that  article  of  faith  that  the 
Scripture  proposes ;  and  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  anything  incon- 
sistent with  it|  if  it  should  happen,  that  what  he  holds  is  inconsistent  with 
another  proposition,  viz.,  '  Ijiat  the  dead  shall  be  rais^  with  the  same 
bodies, '  in  your  lordship's  sense,  which  I  do  not  find  proposed  in  Holy 
Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

"  But  your  lordship  argues.  It  must  be  the  same  body ;  which,  as 
you  explain  same  body,t  is  not  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter 
which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  nor  the  same  particles  a{ 
matter  that  the  sinner  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins : 
but  that  it  must  be  the  same  material  substance  which  was  vitally 
united  to  the  soul  here  ;  i.  e. ,  as  I  understand  it,  the  same  indlTidnal 
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particles  of  matter  -which  were  some  time  or  other,  daring  his  life  here, 
vitally  united  to  hia  soul. 

"  Your  first  argument  to  prove  that  it  must  he  the  same  body,  in  this 
sense  of  the^ame  body,  is  taJcen  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,*  'All 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  :t  from 
whence  your  lordship  argues,  that  these  words,  '  All  that  are  in  thdr 
gntyee^'  rdate  to  no  other  substance  than  what  was  united  to  the -soul 
in  life;  because,  'a  different  substance  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the 
graves  and  to  come  out  of  them.'  Which  words  of  your  lordship's,  if 
they  prove  anything,  prove  that  the  soul  too  is  lodged  in  the  grave,  and 
raised  out  of  it  at  die  last  day.  For  your  lordship  says,  'Can  a 
different  substance  be  said  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them?' 
80  that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
'no  otiier  substance  being  raised  but  what  hears  his  voice;  and  no 
Mher  subetance  hearing  bis  voice  but  what,  being  called,  comes  out  of 
the  grave ;  and  no  other  subs^^ce  coming  out  of  the  grave,  but  what 
was  in  the  grave ; '  any  one  must  conclude,  that  the  soul,  unless  it  be  in 
the  graven  will  make  no  part  of  the  person  that  is  raised,  unless  as  your 
lordship  <argues  against  me,t  you  can  make  it  out^  that  a  substance 
which  never  was  in  the  grave^  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that  the  soul  is  no 
substance. 

"But,  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  sou],  another  thing  that  will 
mak^  any  one  doubt  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words  be  necessary  to  hk  received  as  their  true  sense,  is,  that  it  will  not 
be  very  easily  reconciled  to  your  saying,  II  you  do  not  mean  by  the  same 
body,  the  same  individual  particles  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
dea^  And  yet  by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can 
mean  no  other  particles  but  such  as  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ; 
because  you  mean  no  other  substance  but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave ; 
and  no  substance,  no  particles  come  out,  you  say,  but  what  were  in  the 
grave ;  and  I  think  your  lordship  will  not  say  that  the  particles  that 
were  separate  firom  tiie  body  by  perspiration  before  the  point  of  death, 
were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

"  But  your  lordship,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this,  viz.,§  That,  by 
comparing  this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  (of  our  Saviour 
above  quoted)  are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body  to  which 
th&soul  was  united,  and  not  to  (I  suppose  your  lordship  wrote,  of)  those 
individual  particles,  t.  e.,  those  individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave 
St  the  resurrecBoiL  For  so  they  must  be  read,  to  make  your  lordship's 
sense  entire  and  to  the  purpose  of  your  answer  here;  and  then,  me- 
thinks,  this  last  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words,  given  by  your  lordship, 
wholly  overturns  the  sense  which  we  have  given  of  them  above,  where, 
from  those  words,  you  press  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  by  this  strong  argument,  that  a  substance  could  not,  upon  hearing 
the  voice  of  Christ,  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the  grave. 
There  (as  far  as  I  can  understand  your  words)  your  lordship  argues, 
tiiat  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  particles  in  the 
grave,  unless,  as  your  lordship  says,  one  can  make  it  out,  that  a  sub- 
stance which  never  was  in  the  grave  may  come  out  of  it.    And  here, 
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your  lonkhip  ezpreaaly  wtjs^  'That  our  Saviour's  n-oriia  aietoteofr 
tteratood  of  the  Bubfttatice  of  tbat  body,  to  wLich  the  soul  nas  (atujr 
time)  united,  and  not  to  those  iucUviduaJ  imrticles  that  are  in  the  grMb' 
WMoh,  put  together,  seems  to  me  to  Bay,  That  ovir  Sayiour's  wordt  M 
to  be  understoflil  of  those  {uuiiclea  only  which  are  in  the  grave,  and  not 
of  thcee  particit^  only  which  are  in  the  gmve,  but  of  othera  also,  which 
have  at  any  time  been  vitally  united  tu  the  aoul,  but  never  were  in  tij 
grave. 

"  Hid  next  text  your  lordship  brinp  to  make  the  resurrectioD  of  tlw 
same  txidy  in  your  sense,  an  article  of  fait)],  are  these  words  of  St 
Paill;  *  '  For  wo  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- seat  of  Christ, 
that  every  one  may  receive  tlie  things  done  iu  Ills  body,  aocording  to 
that  he  hatli  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  '  To  which  your  lordship 
BHlijoitid  this  question :  +  '  Can  these  words  be  underatood  of  any  oihw 
material  Bubstaooei  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  donef 
Answer :  A  nran  may  suspend  his  determining  the  meaning  of  the  apoitls 
to  he,  that  a  sinner  shali  suffer  for  his  sins,  in  the  very  same  bodv 
wherein  ho  committed  them ;  because  St.  Paul  does  not  say  he  bUI 
have  the  very  same  body  when  he  suffers,  that  he  had  when  he  Binned. 
The  apostle  says,  indeed,  done  in  his  body.  Toe  body  he  had,  and  did 
things  in  at  five  or  fifteen,  was,  nu  doubt,  his  body,  as  znucb  as  that 
which  he  did  things  in  a.t  fif^  was  his  body,  though  his  body  were  not 
the  very  game  body  at  tliose  different  &g€s ;  and  so  will  the  body  which 
he  ^all  have  after  the  resurrection  be  his  bod}^,  though  it  be  not  the 
very  same  with  that  which  he  had  at  fivo,  or  fifteen,  or  fifty.  He  that 
at  threeacoi^  is  brolterL  on  the  wheel  for  a  murder  he  committed  at 
twenty,  is  punished  for  what  he  did  in  his  body  though  the  body  he  hiis^ 
i.  t.,  his  body  at  threescore,  be  not  the  same,  i.  e.,  made  up  of  the  samo 
individual  particles  of  matter  that  that  body  was  which  he  had  forty 
years  before.  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  with  yourself,  whair 
that  same  hnmutable  he  is  which,  ii.t  the  last  judgment,  shall  receive  tb» 
things  done  in  his  body,  your  lordship  will  easily  see^  that  the  body  ho 
had  when  an  embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  petticoat^ 
when  a  man  marrying  a  wife,  and  when  bed- rid  dying  of  a  eulisumptioiit 
and  at  last,  which  he  shall  have  after  his  resurrection,  are  each  of  tk 
his  body,  though  neither  of  tbem  be  the  same  body  the  one  with 
other. 

"But  farther,  to  your  lordship's  question,  'Can  these  words  be 
d^rstood  of  any  other  material  substancei,  but  that  body  in  which  the** 
things  were  done  1 '  I  answer,  These  words  of  St.  Paid  may  be  unde^ 
stood  of  another  material  substance  than  that  body  in  which  these  thinga 
were  done,  because  your  lordship  teaches  me,  and  gives  me  a  stronf 
reason  ao  to  understand  them.  Your  lordship  says.j:  '  That  you  do  not' 
say  the  same  particles  of  Tnatter  which  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  tima 
of^tbe  commission  of  his  sins,  shall  he  raised  at  the  last  day.'  And  you* 
lordship  gives  this  reason  for  it ;  §  '  For  then  a  long  ainiier  tnuat  havs 
a  TBBt  body,  considering  the  continued  spending  of  jsirticles  by  per- 
spiration.' Now,  my  lord,  if  the  apostle's  words,  as  your  lordship  would 
argue,   cannot  be  understood  of  any  other  mateml  substance  but  that 
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body  in  which  these  thinge  were  done :  and  no  body,  Tipcm  the  rwnoval 
or  ckango  of  some  of  thcj  peuticlea  that  at  any  time  miike  it  up^  is  the 
aajno  materinl  BubstfincQ,  Of  the  Batuo  body^  it  will^  I  think,  thence 
follow  that  either  the  Binner  nLUSt  hckVe  nil  the  samo  indivjiiu^l  ^^article^ 
TLtaJly  imitotl  to  hbf  Boul  wheti  ho  m  rai^od,  that  ho  had  vitally  united 
to  hia  aoul  when  ho  siiiziod ;  or  elB«  St.  Paul's  words  here  cannot  bt} 
undersbood  to  mean  the  aame  body  in  whioh  the  thinga  wore  done.  For 
if  there  were  other  particle  of  matter  m  the  body,  wherein  the  things 
were  donot  than  \n  that  which  Is  r:iised,  th^  which  is  raised  cannot  bo 
the  same  body  m  which  they  were  done;  unless  that  alone^  which  haij 
juat  all  the  aanae  indiTidual  partiolea,  when  any  actitJn  is  done,  being 
the  &auie  body  wherein  it  was  lione,  that  also,  which  has  not  the  fianio 
individual  particleii  wherein  that  action  was  done,  cati  be  the  Btaae  body 
wherein  it  vas  done;  which  i^  in  effect,  to  make  the  BEtme  body  iome- 
tim^  to  be  the  same,  and  Eometimea  not  the  aame* 

"  "Four  loi'dfihip  thinks  it  aufficea  to  make  the  same  body  to  hKve  not 
aJl,  but  no  other  particles  of  mattor,  but  such  aa  were  some  time  or  other 
Titally  united  to  the  eonl  before;  but  such  a  body  made  ttp  of  part  of 
the  particlea  some  timo  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  bouI^  k  no  more 
the  same  body,  wherein  the  actions  were  done  hi  tho  distfuit  parts  of  th& 
long  sinner's  hfe,  than  that  is  tho  same  body  in  which  a  (^muler,  or  hal^ 
or  three  quarters  of  tho  aamo  particle^  that  miide  it  up^  are  wanting^ 
For  example:  A  sinner  has  acted  here  m  Ins  body  a  hondred  years  ;  he 
is  raJsed  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what  body^  The  same,  aayg  youi: 
lordship^  that  he  acted  in;  becaua^  St.  Paul  says^  he  must  receivo  the 
tiungy  done  in  hia  body.  What,  therefore,  must  his  body  at  the  resuts 
reodon  conAiat  of?  Muat  it  consist  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  that 
have  ever  been  vitally  united  to  his  souH  For  thf^p  in  succeBBion^  have 
&U  of  them  made  up  his  body,  wherein  he  did  thefie  thinga:  *^No,'  aaya 
your  iordahip,  *  *  that  would  make  hla  body  too  vast ;  it  suffices  to  make 
the  same  body  in  which  tho  things  were  done,  that  it  conBiats  of  some  of 
the  particles  and  no  other,  but  such  as  were,  some  time  during  his  lif^ 
vitally  united  to  his  souL'  But,  according  to  thin  account,  his  body  at 
the  resurrection  being;,  &s  your  lordship  eeexns  to  limit  it,  near  the  samo 
size  it  was  in  some  part  of  his  life ;  it  will  be  no  more  the  same  body  in 
which  the  things  were  done  in  the  diatant  parts  of  hi»  life,  than  that  is 
the  same  body  in  which  half*  or  tlwee  quajte%  or  more^  of  the  individual 
matter  that  then  ma^lts  It  up,  ia  now  wanting.  For  example,  let  hia 
body  at  fifty  years  old,  consist  of  a  million  of  parts;  five  hundred  thou- 
iajid  ftt  least  of  thoae  parta  will  be  diSereut  from  those  which  made  up 
hia  body  at  ten  years,  and  at  a  hundredi  So  that  to  tako  the  numoricali 
putiolea  that  made  up  hia  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  aeason  of  hia  life, 
or  to  gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  those  which  at  different  times 
hftve  anooeBBively  been  vitally  united  to  hi.a  soul,  they  will  no  more 
make  the  same  body,  which  v^as  his^  wherein  some  of  his  actions  were 
done,  than  that  m  tho  same  body,  whkb  has  hut  half  the  sauie 
partacle!»  t  and  yet  all  your  hirduhip's  firgument  here  for  the  same 
body  ia,  be^iuae  St,  Paul  aays,  it  must  be  his  body  in  which  these  things 
!  done ;  which  it  could  not  be  If  any  other  substatioe  w&te  joined  ta, 
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it,  t.  e.,  if  any  otber  particles  of  matter  made  up  the  body,  wUch  mn 
not  vitelly  united  to  the  soul  when  the  action  was  done. 

"Again,  your  lordship, says:*  'That  you  do  not  say  the  aame  indi- 
vidual particles  [shall  make  up  the  body  at  the  resnrrectioii]  vhksfa  won 
imited  at  the  point  of  death,  for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration  in  them 
in  a  lingering  disease,  as  if  a  fat  man  &lls  into  a  consumption.'  Becamm 
it  is  likely,  your  lordship  thinks,  these  particles  of  a  decrepit  wasted 
withered  body,  would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  such  a  plump,  strong, 
vigorous,  weU-sized  body,  as  it  has  pleased  your  lordship  to  proportko 
ODt  in  your  thoughts  to  men,  at  the  resurrection ;  and,  theiefere,  aooie 
email  portion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  -ntally  to  that  man's  aani 
riiall  be  reassumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your  lordship  jndm 
convenient;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  shall  be  left  oat,  to  avoid  ns 
making  his  body  more  vast  than  your  lordship  thinks  will  be  fi^  ai 
appears  by  these,  your  lordship's  words  immediatdy  following,  via^ :  t 
'That  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  the  sinner  hitd  at  the  veiy  time 
of  the  commission  of  his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast 
body.' 

"But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  embiyo  do^  'vrtus  ^['"t 
within  a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  sou],  has  w 
particles  of  matter  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  Vf 
nis  body  of  that  size  and  proportion,  which  your  lordship  aeems  to  raqni* 
in  bodies  at  the  resurrection!  Or,  must  we  believe  he  ahall  nmib 
content  with  that  small  pittance  of  matter,  and  that  yet  imperftct  bo^ 
to  eternity,  because  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  reguneelim 
of  the  very  same  body,  t.  e.,  made  up  of  only  such  particles  as  have  faeaa 
vitally  united  to  the  soul  S  For  if  it  be  so,  as  your  lordship  says^  X  '  "Biai 
Ufe  is  the  result  of  the  umon  of  soul  and  body,'  it  will  follow,  that  the 
body  of  an  embryo,  dying  in  the  womb,  may  be  very  little^  not  ths 
thousandth  part  of  any  ormnary  man.  For  since,  &om  the  fint  oonou- 
tion  and  beginning  of  formation  it  has  life,  and  '  life  is  the  result  of  toe 
imion  of  the  soul  with  the  body ; '  an  embiyo  that  shall  die  either  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident,  foesemtly  after 
it  has  life,  must,  according  to  your  lordship'  s  doctrine^  remain  a  mai^ 
not  an  inch  long,  to  eternity ;  because  there  are  not  partidsa  of  matter 
fmnerly  united  to  his  sou(  to  make  him  larger,  and  no  other  can  be 
made  use  of  to  that  purpose :  though  what  greater  congmiiy  the  Mml 
hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  vitaUy  united  to  iii 
bat  are  now  so  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particlea  of  matter  wluoh 
it  was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that  ahonld  be 
demanded. 

"By  these,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  consequenoea,  one  may  m» 
what  service  they  do  to  religion  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  who  raise 
questions,  and  make  articles  of  faith,  about  the  resuireotion  of  tin  nma 
body,  where  the  Scripture  says  nothing  of  the  same  body ;  or,  if  it  does, 
it  is  with  no  small  reprimand  §  to  those  who  make  such  an  inquiry,  'But 
•ome  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  rused  upt  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come!  TboM  fool,  that  wbieh  thou  sowest,  is  not  qninknnwt 
except  it  die.     And  that  which  then  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  bo^ 
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ttiiLt  eliall  be,  but  hare  gram  ;  it  mny  chance  of  wbe&t,  or  some  oUier 
grains  But  God  giveth  it  a  body^  as  it  hath  pleased  him.*  Words,  I 
should  think,  sufEcieat  to  deter  us  from  dotermining  anything  for  or 
agaitifit  th^  game  body's  heiti^  ra-ised  fit  the  last  day.  It  su^ces^  that 
all  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  every  one  appear  and  answer  for  the 
things  done  in  this  Life,  and  receive  accnrding  to  the  things  he  hath  done 
in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  said 
nothing  inconsistent  herewith,  I  preeuroe  may,  and  must  be  acquitted 
from  being  guilty  of  anything  mcottsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resur. 
rection  of  the  dead- 

"But  your  lordship,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  name  body 
to  be  an  article  of  faith,  further  asks,*  'How  could  it  be  aaid,  if  any 
other  substance  be  joined  to  the  soul  at  the  resurrection,  as  tta  bodjr, 
that  they  were  the  Uiinga  done  in  or  by  the  body? '  Answer.  Just  aa  it 
mfliy  hti  said  of  a  ntan  at  a  hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another 
BubataDce  joined  to  his  soul,  than  he  had  at  twenty ;  that  the  murder  or 
djmnkezmesfl  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body; 
how  '  by  the  Iwdy, '  comes  in  here  I  do  not  see. 

"  Your  lordship  adds,  'and  St.  Paul's  diejmte  about  th«  manner  ol 
raL<iing  the  body,  might  soon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  necessity  ot 
the  same  body.'  Answer.  When  I  understand  what  argument  there  \a 
in  these  words  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  without  the 
mixture  of  one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to  it.  In 
the  meantime,  thin  I  understand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  short 
mi  end  to  all  disputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  Baid,  that  there  was  a 
neceisity  of  the  samo  body,  or  that  it  should  be  the  same  body. 

" The  next  toxt  of  Scripture  you  bring  for  the  same  body  is,+  'If 
there  be  no  rcsurrectdou  of  the  dead,  then  ta  not  Chri»t  raised.  *  From 
-which  your  lordship  argues, t  'It  seemsi,  then,  other  bodies  are  to  be 
raised  as  his  was.'  I  grant  other  dead,  as  certunly  raiied  &s  Christ 
was ;  for  else  his  resurrection  would  be  of  no  use  to  mankind.  But  1 
do  not  see  how  it  followa,  that  they  sLiU  be  raised  with  the  Bame  body, 
BB  Christ  was  raiseil  with  the  same  body  as  your  lordship  infers,  in  these 
words  annexed:  'And  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his  body  was 
the  samo  material  substance  which  was  united  to  his  soul  before)  I 
answer,  None  at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  just  the  same  distinguishing  linea- 
nentB  and  marks,  yea,  and  the  same  wounds,  that  it  had  at  the  time  ot 
liifl  deatli.  If,  therefore,  your  loi'dahip  will  argue  from  other  bodieB  being 
imiAed  Bfi  bis  was.  That  they  mu»t  Iveep  propoiiion  with  his  in  sauienesa ; 
tlKtii  we  must  believe  that  every  man  ^hall  be  raised  with  the  same  linea. 
ments  and  otJier  notes  of  distinction  he  had  at  tlie  time  of  his  death, 
even  with  his  wovmds  yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  because  our  Saviour  was 
BO  nused,  which  Bcemfl  to  me  scarcely  reconcilable  with  what  your 
lordship  says,  §  of  a  fat  man  falling  into  a  consumption  and  dying. 

"  But  whether  it  vrill  consist  or  not  with  your  lordship's  meaning  in 
tJiat  place,  this  to  me  seems  a  consequence  that  will  need  to  be  better 
proved,  viz..  That  our  bodies  must  be  noised  the  same,  just  as  our 
Saviour's  was  :  because  St.  Paul  says,  '  if  there  bo  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead,   then  IS  not  Christ  risen.'     For  it  may  be  a  good  canse<i^Q»&, 
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Chriit  i«  risen,  snd  therefore  there  »iiaU  be 
and  yet  Mils  may  not  be  a  aood  coTiaequence,  Christ  was  rawed  widi  tte 
■ama  body  he  bad  st  his  ileath,  therefore,  iJl  meD  ahaU  be  r&bed  wi^ 
the  same  bodies  they  bad  at  their  death,  contrary  to  what  your  totd>lii> 
aaya  oonoerniiig  a  fat  man  dying  of  a  conBumption.  Bat  the  caw  1 
thiuk  far  different  betwixt  our  Sftviour  and  those  to  be  raiaed  at  tbi 
last  day. 

"1.  His  body  saw  not  comiptioD,  and,  therefore.  Us  pve  him  on- 
other  liody,  new  moulded,  loixed  witlj  other  partiolesv  which  were  nM 
contained  tn  it,  as  it  lay  in  the  graTe,  whole  and  enUra  na  it  was  liid 
then^  bad  been  to  deitroy  bis  bod^  to  frame  him  a  new  one,  wiUuml 
any  need.  But  why,  with  the  remaming  particles  of  a  man's  body,  loag 
since  dissolved  and  moulded  into  dost,  and  atoms,  (whereof  possibly,  » 
great  part  may  have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  a,nd  entered  into 
other  00 ticretions ;  even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men,)  other  new  paiiiide> 
af  matter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  serve  to  make  his  body  again,  M 
wdl  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  panicles  of  matter  with  ttu 
old,  did  in  the  oompoea  of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reasoii  cU 
be  given. 

"  This  may  serve  to  show,  why,  though  the  materials  of  our  SSaviou'i 
body  were  not  ehatiged  at  his  resurrection  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  bis  grave,  or  burnt,  may,  it 
tbe  last  day  have  several  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any  iH' 
oonTeoicnoe :  since  whatever  matter  ia  vitally  united  to  hb  aonl,  is  * ' 
body,  SA  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  with  it  when  he  was  barn, 
in  any  ottier  part  of  his  life. 

"  2.  In  the  next  place,  the  eize,  shape,  figure,  and  Uneamenta  of  nm 
S.iviour's  body,  eVBD  to  bis  wounds,  into  which  doubtdnff  Thoraa*  put 
his  fingers,  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  rsisedl  body  of  cm 
Saviour,  the  sajne  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  hii 
disciples,  to  whom  he  showed  himself,  and  who  were  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  resurrection,  that  their  Master,  the  very  same  man,  was  crucifi<^ 
dead,  and  buried,  and  raised  again  ^  and,  therefore,  he  waa  handled  by 
thetn,  and  eat  before  them,  after  he  was  riaen,  to  give  them  in  all  points 
full  satigfaction  that  it  was  really  he,  the  same  ;tnd  not  another,  not  a 
speetrei,  or  apparition  of  him ;  though  1  do  not  think  your  lordship  wUl 
thence  Sfgue,  that,  because  others  are  to  be  raiaed  as  he  was,  therefort^ 
it  is  necessary  to  believe,  that  because  be  eat  after  hie  resurrection, 
others,  at  tho  last  day,  shall  e.it  and  drink  after  they  are  raised  tram  tbs 
dea^i ;  wkich  seems  to  me  as  good  an  argument,  as,  because  his  undi» 
solved  body  was  rtuaed  out  of  the  gi^ve,  just  as  it  there  lay  eiitire,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  new  pariioles ;  therefore,  the  corrupted  and 
consumed  bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  resurrection,  shall  be  new  framed 
only  out  of  those  scattered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  lo 
their  soulfl,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  one  siugle  atom  of  BOV 
matter.  But  at  the  last  day  when  all  men  are  rsjsed,  there  will  be  na 
need  to  be  assured  of  any  one  particular  man's  resurrection.  It  is  enougk 
that  every  one  shall  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  reint* 
according  to  what  he  had  done  17)  his  former  life;  but  in  what  sort «( 
body  he  shall  ap[)ear,  or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  Scripture  having 
atid  nothing,  but  that  it  shall  be  a  epiriioai  body  raised  in  incorrnption, 
it  a  not  for  me  to  determine. 
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"Your  lordship  asks,*  '  Were  they  (who  Saw  our  Sayiour  after  his 
fssurrection)  witnesses  only  of  some  material  substance  then  united  to 
his  sold  i '  In  answer,  I  beg  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  you  sup- 
pose our  Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  same  man  (to  the  witnesses 
that  were  to  see  him,  and  testify  his  resurrection)  by  his  soul,  that  could 
neither  be  seen  or  known  to  be  the  same:  er  by  his  body,  that  could 
be  seen,  and  by  the  discernible  stmctnie  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to 
be  the  same)  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  that,  all  that  you  say 
m  that  page  will  answer  itselfl  But  because  one  man  cannot  know 
another  to  be  the  same,  but  by  the  outward  visible  lineaments,  and  sen- 
sible marks  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by,  vrill 
ycniT  lordship,  therefore,  ai^e  that  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  last  day, 
who  gives  to  each  mui  whom  he  raises  his  new  body,  shall  not  be  able 
to  know  who  is  who,  unless  he  gives  to  eveiy  one  of  them  a  body,  just 
of  the  same  figure^  size,  and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very  same 
isdividnal  particles  he  had  in  his  former  life!  Whether  such  a  way  of 
■iguing  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  to  be  an  article  of  faith, 
oontiibutes  much  to  the  strengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  otheni, 

"  Further,  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  to  be 
an  article  of  faith,  your  lordship  saysji*  '  But  the  aposUe  insists  upon 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possibuity 
ct  oois,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it,:]:  liecause  he  rose  as  the  first-fruits; 
Christ  the  first-firuits,  afterwards  tbsy  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.' 
Answer.  No  doubt  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
of  our  resurrection.  But  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  tho  recrarrection  of 
the  same  body  consisting  of  the  some  individual  particles,  which  con- 
curred to  the  making  up  of  our  body  here,  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other  particle  of  matter?    I  confess  I  see  no  such  consequence. 

"  But  your  lordship  goes  on :  §  'St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objections 
in  men's  mindb  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body;  and  it  is  of 
great  consequence  as  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  pio- 
oeeda:  *  But  some  men  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  comei'  Fint^  he  shows,  that  tiie  seminal  parts  of 
plants  are  wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  in  the 
manner  of  their  vegetation.'  Answer.  I  do  not  perfectly  understand, 
what  it  is  '  for  the  seminal  ports  of  plants  to  be  wondernilly  improved 
by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  in  tibie  manner  of  their  vegetation;' 
or  else^  perhaps,  I  should  better  see  how  this  here  tends  to  the  proof  of 
&»  resurrection  of  the  same  body  in  your  lordship's  sensa 
'  "It  continues,  ||  'They  sow  bare  grun  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every 
Bead  his  own  b«ly.  Here,'  says  your  lordship,  'is  an  identity  of  the 
matetiiU  substance  supposed.'  It  may  be  so.  But  to  me  a  cUversity  of. 
the  materia  substance,  *.  e.,  of  the  component  particles,  is  here  supposed, 
or  in  direct  words  said.  For  the  words  of  St.  Paul  taken  altogether 
mn  thus:^]  'That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  soweet  not  that  body  that 
■hall  be,  but  bare  grain:'  and  so  on,  as  your  lordship  has  set  down  in 
the  remainder  of  them.    From  which  worda  of  St.  Paul,  the  natural 
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argument  Memt  to  me  to  (tamd  thus:  If  tiie  bo^  that  is  put  in  tb 
earth  in  sowing,  i»  not  that  hoij  which  shall  be^  wen  tlie  body  tiata 
put  in  the  grave,  is  not  that,  i.  e.,  the  same  bodytfaat  shall  be. 

' '  But  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  the  same  body,  by  these  time 
Greek  words  of  the  text,  ri  iliov  aufia,  which  your  lordahip  intopnli 
thus:*  'that  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it.  Answer.  Indeed  bj 
those  Greek  words,  ri  Uuw  aufM,  whetiier  our  translaton  have  n^^ii] 

TAii/lnraH    thnm    'hin  nwn    hfldir.'    or  vnnr  Innlnhin  ninm    n(rli4:1v     *Amt 


proper  body  which  belongs  to  it,'  I  formerly  understood  no  more  but 
this,  that  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  £rom  aeed,  God  «»■ 
tinued  every  species  distinct ;  so  that  from  grams  of  wheat  Kiwtt,  ntii, 
stalk,  blade,  ear,  grains  of  wheat  were  produced,  and  not  those  of  faailm 
and  BO  of  the  rest)  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  o(  to  every  seed  im 
own  body.  '  No,'  says  your  lordship,  *  these  words  proves  that  to  evoy 
plant  of  wheat)  and  to  every  gnia  of  wheat  prodnoed  in  it^  is  givsa 
the  proper  body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  uie  same  body  wits  die 
grain  that  was  sown.'  Answer.  This  I  confess,  I  do  not  understanil; 
because  I  do  not  understand  how  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  esne 
with  twenty,  i&j,  or  a  hundred  individual  grains ;  for  sucdt  sometinies  ii 
the  increase. 

"Bat  your  lordship  proves  it.  'For,'  says  your  lordship^f  'evay 
seed  having  that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  so  mach  enlaqnd; 
and  in  grain,  the  seed  is  corrupted  before  its  germination;  butit  oaft 
its  proper  organical  parts,  which  make  it  the  same  body  with  that  iriuA 
it  grows  up  to.  For,  altiiough  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other 
seeds  are,  yet  it  b»ih  been  found,  by  the  most  aoouiate  obaervatiaai^ 
that  upon  separating  the  membranes,  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned 
in  them ;  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  con.' 
In  which  words  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  supposes  that 
a  body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  timee 
as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  oontinae  the  same  body; 
which  X  confess  I  cannot  understand. 

"But,  in  the  next  place,  if  that  coidd  be  so,  and  that  the  plant  in  ili 
full  growth  at  harvest,  increased  by  a  thousand  or  million  ot  times  as 
much  new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  a  little  oonoesled  in 
the  grain  that  was  sown,  was  the  very  same  body ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  your  lordship  will  say  that  every  minute^  ins«isibk)  and  inoon- 
oeivably  small  grain  of  the  himdred  grains,  contained  in  that  litUa 
organized  seminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  same  with  that 
grain  which  contams  that  whole  little  seminal  plants  and  all  those  ilf' 
visible  grains  in  it.  For,  then,  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  SMBS 
with  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  distinct  gruns  the  same  with  one; 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  oonoeive^  that  all  the 
wheat  in  the  worid  is  but  one  grain. 

"For  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  consider  what  it  is  St. Paul  hero  speaks 
of:  it  is  plain  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  sown  and  diss,  i.  &,  the  grain 
that  the  husbandman  takes  out  of  his  bam  to  sow  in  lus  field,  and  cf 
this  grain  St.  Paul  says,  'that  it  is  not  that  body  that  shall  be.'  nwn 
two,  viz.,  '  tiiat  whi(m  is  sown,  and  that  body  that  shall  be^'  are  aU  the 
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bodies  tMt  St.  Paol  here  speaJiS  of,  to  represent  tlie  agreement  or  dif- 
ference of  men^B  bodied  after  the  resurrectiDii,  with  those  they  had  before 
they  died*  Now,  1  ci^ve  leavre  to  ask  your  lordehipr  which  of  these  two 
is  that  httle  inviEible  j^eininal  plant  which  your  lordijhip  here  speake  of? 
Does  your  lordship  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is  sown  I  But  tiiat  is  not 
what  St*  Paul  speaks  of;  ho  could  not  mean  thin  embrjouated  httle 
plant,  for  ha  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words,  'that  which  thou 
sowest,'  for  that,  he  says,  must  die:  but  this  httle  embryonated  plant, 
oontained  in  the  seed  that  is  sovm,  dios  not;  or  does  your  Lordship 
mean  by  it,  Hhe  body  that  sliaU  be?^  But  neither  by  thes^  wordai, 
'the  body  that  shall  be,*  can  St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  denote  this  iusen- 
sible  little  embryouated  plant;  for  that  is  already  in  being,  contained  in 
the  seed  that  is  sown,  and  therefore,  could  not  be  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  '  the  body  that  shall  be/  And,  therefore,  I  confess  1  cannot  see 
of  what  use  it  is  to  your  lordship  to  introduce  here  this  thii'd  body, 
which  St.  Paul  mentions  not,  and  to  make  that  the  same^  or  not  th& 
same,  with  any  other,  when  those  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  are,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  these  two  visible  sensible  bodies,  the  grtslu  sown,  and 
the  com  grown  up  to  ear:  with  neither  of  which  this  insensible  embryo- 
nate<l  plant  can  bo  the  same  body,  unleas  an  insensible  body  can  be  the 
same  body  with  a  eensible  body,  and  a  little  body  can  be  the  same  body 
with  one  ten  thousand,  or  a  hundred,  tiiousand  times  as  big  as  itself. 
So  that  yet,  I  confess,  I  see  not  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
proTeil,  from  these  worda  of  St  Paul,  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

*  *  Your  lordship  goe^  on :  *  '  St.  Paul  indeed  saith,  *  That  we  flow  not 
that  body  that  shall  be;'  but  he  speaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the 
perfection  of  it^  Here  my  understanding  fails  me  again:  for  I  cannot 
understand  SU  Paul  to  say,  That  the  same  identical  sensible  grain  of 
wheats  which  was  sown  at  seed-time,  is  the  very  same  with  every  ^rain  of 
wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvest,  that  sprang  froto  it :  yet,  so  I  must  undei^ 
stand  it,  to  make  it  prove  that  tho  same  sensible  body  that  is  laid  in  ths 
grave,  shall  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  shall  be  nused  at  the 
lesurreetion.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any  seminal  body  in  littl^  con- 
tained in  the  dead  carcass  of  any  num  or  woman,  which,  as  your  loidahip 
Okja,  in  seeds,  having  its  proper  organical  i>arts,  shsU  afterwanlB  M 
enlarged,  and  at  the  resurrection  grow  VP  into  the  same  man.  Far  I 
never  thought  of  any  seed  or  seminal  T>arts,  either  of  plant  or  animal, 
•no  wonderfiiUy  improved  by  the  providence  of  God,'  whereby  the  aama 
plant  or  animal  should  beget  itself;  nor  ever  heard  that  it  was  by 
DiTine  Providence  designed  to  produce  the  same  individual,  but  for  the 
produdng  of  future  and  distinct  individuals,  for  the  continuation  of  the 
same  species. 

"  Your  lordship's  next  words  are,t  'And  although  there  be  such  a 
difference  from  the  grain  itself,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfect  corn,  with 
root,  stalk,  blatlei  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  said  to  outward  appearance 
not  to  be  the  same  body  ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  seminal  and  organical 
parts,   it  is  as  much  the  same,  as  a  man  grown  up  is  tho  same  with  the 
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embryo  in  the  womb.'     Answer.     It  does  not  appear,   by  anything  I     fl 

t"  kd  in  the  text,  that  St.  Paul  here  compared  the  bodj  vc<»^w»!>-,    fl 
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with  the  seminal  and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain  it  spiug 
froin,  but  with  the  whole  sensible  grain  that  was  sown.  Microscopes 
had  not  tlicn  discovered  the  littlo  embryo  plant  in  the  seed :  and  sap- 
posing  it  should  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul,  (though  in  the  Scrip- 
ture we  find  little  revelation  of  natural  philosophy, )  yet  an  argument 
taken  from  a  thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he 
wrote  to,  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them :  nor  serve  st  ill 
either  to  instruct  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that  those  St.  Flml 
wrote  to,  knew  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewenhoek ;  yet  your  lordship  thereby 
proves  not  the  raising  of  the  same  body :  your  lordship  says :  '  It  is  II 
much  the  same'  (I  crave  leave  to  add  body)  '  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the 
same'  (same  what,  I  beseech  your  lortlship!)  'with  the  embryo  ixf  the 
womb.'  For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  body  of 
the  man  grown  up>  is  the  same  body,  I  think  no  one  will  say ;  mum 
he  can  persuade  himself,  that  a  body  that  is  not  the  hundredth  put  of 
another,  is  the  same  with  that  other;  which  I  think  no  one  will  do 
till,  havin,'  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  he  has  learned  to  say,  that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  the 
same. 

"Your  lordship  goes  on:*  'And  although  many  arguments  maybe 
used  to  prove  that  a  man  is  not  the  same,  because  life,  which  dependi 
upon  the  course  of  the  blood  and  the  manner  of  respiration  and  nutrition, 
is  so  differont  in  both  states :  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculoui^ 
that  should  seriously  affimi,  that  it  was  not  the  same  man.'  And  your 
lordship  says,  '  I  grant,  that  the  variation  of  great  particles  of  matter 
in  plants,  alters  not  the  identity :  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parti 
in  one  coherent  body,  pnrtaking  of  one  common  iSe,  makes  the  idendly 
of  a  plant.'  Answer.  My  lonl,  I  think  the  question  is  not  about  the 
same  man,  but  the  same  body.  For,  though  I  do  say,'!'  (somenrhat 
differently  from  what  your  lordship  sets  down  as  my  words  here,)  'That 
that  which  has  such  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute 
nourishment,  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves, 
&c.,  of  a  )>lant  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the 
same  ]il.int,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be 
c<imniunicato<l  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living 
plant : '  yet,  I  do  not  remcm1>er  that  I  anywhere  say,  '  That  a  plant, 
which  was  once  no  larger  than  an  oaten  straw,  and  afterwards  grows 
to  be  above  a  fathom  al)Out,  is  the  same  body,  though  it  be  stiU  the 
same  ]ilant.' 

"  "Tlie  well-known  tree  in  Epping  Forest,  called  the  King's  Oak, 
which,  from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first,  grew  to  have  nuiny  tons  <^ 
timber  in  it,  was  all  along  the  same  oak,  the  veiT  same  plant;  bnt  no- 
body, I  think,  will  say  tiiat  it  was  the  same  body,  when  it  wdghed  a 
ton,  as  it  was  when  it  weighe<I  but  an  ounce ;  unless  he  has  a  mind  to 
signalize  himself  by  saying.  That  that  is  the  same  body  which  has  a 
thousand  particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is  the 
same ;  which  is  no  better  than  to  say.  That  a  thousand  different  particks 
are  but  one  and  the  same  particle,  and  one  and  the  same  particle  ii  a 
tboueand  different  particles ;  a  thousand  times  a  greater  absurdity,  than 
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to  ssy  hajf  is  the  whnle,  or  the  whole  is  the  same  with  the  balf  j  which 
will  be  improved  ten  thouaimd  timea  yet  further,  if  a  man  shall  say,  (aa 
your  lonltihip  aeems  to  me  to  argue  here,)  that  that  great  oak  ia  the 
veiy  8ame  Iwdy  with  the  acorn  it  sprang  from,  beoauee  there  was  in 
that  acorn  an  oak  Id  little,  which  was  afterwards  (as  your  lordahip  ex- 
presiies  it)  so  mnch  enlarged  as  to  make  that  mighty  tree.  For  this 
embryo,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  hundredth, 
or  perhaps,  the  thousandth  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to 
proTe  the  acorn  and  the  grown  oaJt  to  be  the  same  body,  by  a  way 
wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  above  one  particle  of  a  hundred 
thouBSJid,  or  a  million,  is  the  same  in  the  one  body  that  it  was  in  the 
other.  From  which  way  of  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurse  and 
her  sucking  child  have  the  same  body ;  and  be  past  doubt,  that  a  mother 
and  her  infant  have  the  same  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty, 
found  out  to  establish  the  articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new 
method  of  certainty  that  your  lordaliip  says  I  have  started,  which  is 
apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before. 

"  And  now  I  desire  your  lordahip  to  consider  of  what  use  it  is  to  yon, 
in  the  present  case,  to  quote  out  of  my  Essay  these  words :  '  Tbst  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant;'  since  the 
question  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plants  but  about  the  identity  of  a 
body.  It  being;  a  very  different  thing  to  be  the  same  plant,  and  to  be 
the  same  body.  Per  tiiat  which  mukca  the  same  plant  does  not  make 
the  Ban\e  body ;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  same  continued  vege- 
table life;  the  other,  the  consisting  of  the  sante  numerical  particles  of 
matter.  And,  therefore,  your  lordship's  inference  from  my  words  above 
quoted,  in  theao  which  you  subjoin,*  seems  to  me  a  yeiy  strange  one, 
viz.,  '  So  that  in  thinga  capable  of  any  sort  of  life,  the  identity  ia  con- 
aiatent  vrith  a  continued  aucoesaion  of  parts:  and  bo  the  wheat  grown 
up  ia  the  same  body  with  the  giain.  that  was  sown. '  For  1  believe,  if 
my  words,  from  which  you  infer,  '  and  so  the  wheat  grown  up  ia  the 
aame  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown,'  were  put  into  a  ayUogisni, 
thia  would  hardly  be  brought  to  he  the  conclusion. 

"  But  your  lordahip  goes  on  with  consequence  upon  consequence, 
though  I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  everywhere  to  see  (he  connexion, 
till  you  bring  it  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.  The  connexion 
of  your  lordship's  words  +  is  aa  followeth :  '  And  thus  the  alteration  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  at  the  roaurrection,  ia  oonsiBtent  with  ita  identity, 
if  its  organization  and  life  bo  the  aame ;  and  thia  js  a  real  identity  of 
the  Iwidy,  which  depends  not  upon  ccnaciouanesa.  From  whence  it 
f<7llowti|  that  to  make  the  same  body,  no  more  ia  required,  but  restoring 
life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.'  If  the  question  were  .about  raising  the 
aame  plant.  I  do  not  say  but  there  might  be  some  appeantnce  for  making 
such  an  inference  from  my  words  as  this,  *  Whence  it  follow^s,  that  to 
make  the  same  plant,  no  more  is  required  but  to  restore  life  to  the 
organized  parts  of  iL'  But  this  deduction,  wherein  from  those  words 
of  raine^  that  speak  only  of  the  identity  of  a  plant,  your  lordahip 
infers,  there    ia  no  more  required  to  make  the  same   body,    thsav  ^ 
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make  the  same  plant,  being  too  subtle  for  me^   I  leave  to  my  mailw  to 
find  out. 

"  Your  lordship  goes  on  and  Bays,*  'That  I  grant  likewiae^  that  the 
identity  of  the  aame  man  consists  in  a  participation  of  the  same  ooo- 
tinued  life^  by  constantly  fleeting  partidea  of  matter  in  anooeMioD, 
vitally  united  to  the  aame  organized  body.'  Answer.  I  apeak  in  thaae 
words  of  the  identity  of  the  same  man,  and  your  lordship  thenoe  roimdly 
concludes ;  '  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  sameneaa  of  the  body.' 
But  your  lordship  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  these  two  soanda,  man  and 
body,  to  stand  for  the  same  thing ;  nor  the  identity  of  the  man  io  be  the 
same  with  the  identity  of  the  body. 

"  But  let  us  read  out  your  lordship's  W0Tds.t  '  So  that  there  ii 
no  difficulty  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  bodv,  if  life  were  oontinued :  and 
a,  by  Divine  Power,  life  be  restored  to  uiat  material  substimoeh  whioh 
was  before  united  by  a  reunion  of  the  soul  to  it,  there  ia  no  reaxm  to 
deny  the  identity  of  the  body,  not  &om  the  consoionsneas  of  the  aoo^ 
but  firom  that  life  which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body.' 

"  If  I  understand  your  lordship  right,  you,  in  these  words,  from  the 
passages  above  quoted  out  of  my  book,  argue,  that  &om  those  words  of 
milie  it  will  follow,  'That  it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body  that  is  raised 
at  the  resurrection.'  If  so,  my  lord,  your  lordship  has  then  proredt 
That  my  book  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  conformable  to^  this  aitids 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  which  your  lordship  contends  fir, 
and  will  have  to  be  an  article  of  faith :  for  though  I  do  by  no  meani 
deny  that  the  same  bodies  shall  be  nused  at  the  last  day,  yet  I  sas 
nothing  your  lordship  has  said  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  nuth. 

"  But  your  loidship  goes  on  with  your  proofig,  and  aays,:^  'Bat  St. 
Paul  still  siipposes,  that  it  must  be  that  material  substance  to  whidi  the 
soul  was  before  united.  '  For,'  saith  he,  '  it  is  sown  inr  corruption,  it  il 
Kkised  in  incorruption :  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory:  it  ii 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  lK>ty,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  Cap  such  a  material  substance^  which  was 
never  united  to  the  body,  be  said  to  be  sown  in  corruption,  and  weak- 
ness, and  dishonour?  either,  therefore,  he  must  speak  of  the  same  bo^y, 
or  his  tneaning  cannot  be  comprehended.'  I  answer,  '  Can  such  a  ma- 
terial substance,  which  was  never  laid  in  the  grave,  be  said  to  be  sownt' 
Ac.  For  your  lordship  says,  §  'You  do  not  say  the  same  individual 
particles,  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death,  shall  be  raised  at  the 
last  day;'  and  no  other  particles  are  laid  in  the  grave,  but  such  as  an 
united  at  the  point  of  deatii ;  either,  therefore^  your  lordship  must  speak 
of  another  body,  different  &om  that  which  was  sown,  which  shall  be 
raised,  or  else  your  meaning,  I  think,  cannot  be  comprehended. 

"  But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  SL 
Paul's  meaning,  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised,  which  was  sown,  in 
these  following  words :  ||  '  For  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  conaoious  prin- 
ciple!' Answer.  The  Scripture  being  express,  That  the  same  penOD 
should  be  raised  and  appear  before  me  judgment  seat  of  Chint,  that 
every  one  may  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body ;  it 
was  very  well  suited  to  conunon  apprehensions,  (which  refined  not  about 
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''particles  that  had  been  vitally  vmited  to  the  botiI,  ')  to  apeak  of  the  body, 
-which  each  one  was  to  have  alter  the  resnirection,  aa  he  would  be  apt  to 
speak  of  it  himaelf,  For  it  being  hig  body  both  before  and  after  the 
resurrection,  eveiy  one  ordinarily  speaks  of  his  body  as  the  same,  though 
in  a  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  as  your  lordship  speaks,  it  be  not  the 
very  same.  Thns  it  is  no  Impropriety  of  speech  to  say,  This  body  of 
dune,  which  was  formerly  strong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wasted, 
fhongh,  in  such  a  sense  as  you  are  speaking  here,  it  be  not  the  same 
body.  Berelation  declares  nothing  anywhere  concerning  the  same  body, 
in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  thought  of.  The  apostle  directly  proposes  nothuig  for  or  against 
the  same  body,  as  nec^saiy  to  be  believed ;  that  which  he  is  plam  and 
dhrect  in,  is,  his  opposing  and  condemning  such  curious  questions  about 
tiie  body,  which  coidd  serve  only  to  perplex,  not  to  confirm,  what  was 
material  and  necessary  for  them  to  believe,  viz.,  a  day  of  judgment  and 
retribution  to  men  in  a  future  state ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder 
tbat)  mentioning  their  bodies,  he  should  use  a  way  of  speaking,  suited 
to  vulgar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  positively  to  conclude 
anything  for  the  determining  of  this  question  (especially  against  expres- 
sions in  the  same  discourse  that  plainly  incline  to  the  ouier  side)  in  a 
matter  which,  as  it  appeais,  the  aposue  thought  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine; and  the  Spirit  of  Grod  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's 
cnriority  in. 

"Bat  your  lordship  says,*  'The  apostle  speaks  plainly  of  that  body 
which  was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to 
be  restored  wiUi  more  noble  qualities.'  I  wish  your  lordship  had  quoted 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  wherem  he  speaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  body 
that  was  once  quickened,  they  would  presently  decide  this  question. 
Bat  your  lordship  proves  it  by  these  following  words  of  St.  Paid :  '  For 
this  corruption  must  put  on  incormption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality ;'  to  which  your  lordship  adds,  that  '  you  do  not  see  how  he 
oould  more  expressly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible  body,  vdth 
that  after  the  resurrection.'  How  expressly  it  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle, 
shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  In  die  meantime^  it  is  past  doubt  that 
your  lordship  best  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  see.  But  Qua  I  would 
be  bold  to  say,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  anywhere  in  this  chapter  (where 
there  are  so  many  occasions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  been 
believed,)  but  said  in  express  words,  that  the  same  bodies  should  be 
raised,  every  one  else^  who  thinks  of  it,  will  see  he  had  more  expressly 
affirmed  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which  men  now  have^  with  those  they 
shall  have  after  the  resurrection. 

"  The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  period  is:t  'And  that  without 
any  respect  to  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.'  Answer,  lliese 
words,  I  doubt  not,  have  some  meaning,  but  I  must  own  I  know  not 
what ;  either  towards  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  or 
to  show  that  ainrthing  I  have  said  concerning  self-consciousness  is  incon- 
ristent;  for  I  <£>  not  remember  that  I  have  anywhere  said  that  the 
identity  of  body  consisted  in  self- consciousness. 

"  From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordship  concludes  thus :  t  '  And 
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80  if  the  Scripture  be  the  sole  foundatdon  of  our  &ith,  iiaa  ia  an  utide 
of  it.'  My  Ion],  to  make  the  conclusion  unqueattonable^  I  humbly  «■■ 
ceive  the  words  must  run  thus :  And  bo  if  the  Scripture^  and  your  Ind- 
ship's  interpretation  of  it,  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  hiOt,  the  n- 
eurrection  of  the  same  boidy  is  an  article  of  it.  For,  with  anbimidnv 
your  lordship  has  neither  produced  express  words  of  Scriptore  fbr  it,  nr 
80  proved  uat  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  of  those  wonla  of  Scriptm 
which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  rineenh 
endeavours  to  understand  the  Scripture,  cannot  but  find  himself  obligM 
to  believe  as  expressly,  that  the  same  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  your  kid- 
ship's  sense,  shall  be  raised,  as  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised.  And  I 
crave  leave  to  give  your  lordship  this  one  reason  for  it.  He  who  nadk 
with  attention  this  discourse  of  St.  Paul,*  where  he  disoouiMe  of  ^ 
resurrection,  will  see  tiiat  he  plainly  distinguishes  between  the  dead  tint 
shall  be  raised,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  i's  v€Kpoi,  miyrtf, 
01,  are  the  nominative  cases  toi'  iytipovrai,  (woiroiifO^ovrai,  t^ 
BiltrovTat,  all  along,  and  not  trufiara,  bodies ;  which  one  may  with  reum 
think  would  somewhere  or  other  have  been  expressed,  if  all  this  lad 
been  said  to  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  very  same  bodin 
should  be  raised.  The  same  manner  of  speaking  the  Spirit  of  God 
observes  all  through  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said, :{:  itma  tia 
dead,  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  resurroction  of  the  desd. 
Xay,  these  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  ||  urged  by  your  lordsliip^  fbr  Ae 
resurrection  of  the  same  body,  run  thus  :  Ilavrcc  d  iv  role  I^^V^ 
AKOvaovrai  rqc  ^wvqc  ^vrov.  cot  licrroptiaovTcu,  oi  rd  dyaOd  mM^comc 
elf  ivaaraaiv  ^wqc>  o*  ^^  ^^  ^avXa  trpaiavns  tig  ivaaramv  tpiamt- 
Would  not  a  well-meaning  searoher  of  the  Scriptures  be  apt  to  think, 
that  if  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach  and  pro- 
pose it  as  an  article  of  faith,  necessary  to  be  believed  by  every  one, 
that  the  veiy  same  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  raised ;  would  not)  I 
say,  any  one  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour  meant  ao^  the  midt 
should  rather  have  been,  travra  ri  auftaTa  &  Iv  role  ftvfiiuiois,  ''^< 
all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,  lather  than  all  who  aie  in  tie 
graves ;  which  must  denote  persons,  and  not  precisely  bodies! 

"  Another  evidence  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  distinotioD  between  die 
dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  id 
this,  1  Cor.  XV.,  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  aie  then 
words  of  the  apo8tie:§  'But  some  man  will  say,  how  are  the  dead 
raised?  and  with  what  bodies  do  they  comet'  Which  words,  dead  aod 
they,  if  supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
question  will  run  thus:  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raised)  and  with  whit 
bodies  do  the  dead  bodies  come !  Which  seems  to  have  no  very  agreeaUe 
sense. 

"This  therefore  bmng  so,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  bo  iiiiiimilj 
to  this  phrase  or  form  of  speaking,  in  the  New  Testament)  '  of  nimag, 
quickening,  rising,  resurrection,  &c.,  of  the  dead,'  where  the  resnneation 
of  the  last  day  is  spoken  of ;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentionatit  ^ 

■  *  1  Cor.  IV.  t  Ver.  16.  22.  28.  29.  82.  86.  68. 

;  3fatt.  zxii.  31.   Markxu.^.  JoW-ir.Sl.  ActszrL?.  Bom-iv.  17. 
2  Cor.  L  9.  1  ThesB.  iv.  14. 16.        W  So'ba^.^.^.      V^wt,  SS. 
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in  answer  to  this  qnestion,  ■  With  what  bodies  shall  those  dead,  who 
are  raised,  come?'  so  that  by  the  dead  cannot  precisely  be  meant  the 
dead  bodies ;  I  do  not  see  but  a  good  Christian,  who  reads  the  Scripture 
with  an  intraition  to  believe  all  that  is  there  revealed  to  him,  concerning 
the  resurrection,  may  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  therein,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  shall  have  the  very  same  bodies 
or  not?  which  sort  of  inquiry,  the  apostle,  by  the  appellation  he  bestows 
here  on  him  that  makes  it^  seems  not  much  to  encourage.  Kor,  if  he 
shall  think  himself  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  raised  at  the  last  day ;  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of 
St.  Paul's  answer,  find  the  determination  of  the  apostle  to  be  much  in 
fiivonr  of  the  very  same  body,  unless  the  being  told,  that  the  body  sown 
is  not  that  body  that  shall  be ;  that  the  body  raised  is  as  different  &om 
that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the  flesh  of  man  is  from  the  flesh  of  beasts, 
fishes,  and  birds ;  or  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  different  one  from 
another;  or  as  different  as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is 
from  an  incorruptible,  powerful,  spiritual,  immortal  body;  and,  lastly, 
as  different  as  a  body  that  is  flesh  and  blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not 
flesh  and  blood.'  'For  flesh  and  blood  cannot,'  says  St.  Paul,  in  this 
very  place,*  '  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God: '  unless,  I  say,  all  this,  which 
is  contained  in  St.  Paul's  words,  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver 
this  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by  every  one^ 
viz.,  That  the  dead  should  be  raised  with  the  very  same  bodies  that  they 
had  before  in  this  life ;  which  article  proposed  in  these  or  the  like  plain 
and  express  words,  could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  meanest 
capacities,  nor  for  contest  in  the  most  perverse  minds. 

Your  lordship  adds  in  the  next  words, t  'And  so  it  hath  been  always 
understood  by  the  Christian  church,'  viz..  That  the  resurrection  of  the 
stune  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  is  an  article  of 
&ith.  AJoBwer.  What  the  Christian  church  has  always  understood,  is 
beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for  those  who,  coming  short  of  your  lord- 
ship's great  learning,  cannot  gather  their  articles  of  faith  from  the  under- 
standing of  all  the  whole  Christian  church,  ever  since  the  preaching  of 
the  Oospel,  (who  make  the  tar  greater  part  of  Christians,  I  think  I  may 
■ay  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thousand,)  but  are  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Scripture^  to  find  them  there^  I  do  not  see  that 
thOT  will  easily  find  there  this  proposed  as  an  article  of  fidtli,  that  there 
■hiul  be  a  resurrection  of  the  same  body ;  but  that  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  without  explicitly  determining.  That  they  shall  bf 
raised  with  bodies  made  up  wholly  of  the  same  particles  which  were 
once  vitally  united  to  their  souls,  in  their  former  life,  without  the  mixture 
of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter;  which  is  that  which  your  lordship 
means  by  the  same  body. 

"  But  supposing  your  lordship  to  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  an 
article  of  &ith,  though  I  crave  leave  to  own  that  I  do  not  see  that  all 
that  your  lordship  luu  said  here,  makes  it  so  much  as  probable :  What 
is  all  this  to  mel  '  Yes,'  says  your  lordship  in  the  follbwing  words, J 
'  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the 
body  wluch  was  here  united  to  the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the 

*  John  V.  50.  t  Second  Ansvei.  X  ^'v^ 
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doctrine  of  the  resorrection.    But  any  material  substance  united  to  tlK 
satiie  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body. 

' '  'Aiis  is  an  argument  of  your  lordship's,  which  I  am  obliged  to  ta 
swcr  to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  should  first  undeiatand  it,  before  I  antwer 
it?  Now,  here,  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  to  make  a  thing  not  to 
be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  But  to  help  mjidf 
out  the  best  I  can,  with  a  guess,  I  will  conjecture  (which,  in  (£spiitiiig 
with  learned  men,  is  not  very  safe)  your  lordship's  meaning  is.  Hit 
<  my  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  it  not  necessary,  that  for  the  nioif 
the  same  person,  the  body  should  be  the  same,' 

"  Your  lordship's  next  word  is,  '  but ; '  to  which  I  am  ready  to  npfy, 
but  what?  what  does  my  idea  of  personal  identity  do!  for  something  of 
that  kind,  the  adversative  particle  'but'  skould,  in  the  ordinaiy  con- 
struction of  our  language,  introduce  to  make  the  proposition  dear  ui 
intelligible:  but  here  is  no  such  thing.  '  But,'  is  one  of  your  lordabip'i 
privileged  particles,  which  I  must  not  meddle  with ;  for  fear  your  kin- 
ship complain  of  me  again,  '  as  so  severe  a  critic,  that  for  the  least  in- 
biguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up  pages  in  my  answer,  to  make  my  book 
look  considerable  for  the  bulk  of  it.'  But  since  this  proposition  Un, 
'  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  makes  the  same  body  which  was  ben 
united  to  the  soul,  not  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  ixit 
any  material  substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  oonsckw- 
naia,  makes  the  same  body,'  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  penooil 
identity  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection;  I  must  make  it 
out  in  some  direct  sense  or  other,  that  I  may  see  whether  it  be  both  tiw 
and  conclusive.  I,  therefore,  venture  to  read  it  thus :  '  my  idea  of 
personal  identity  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to  the 
soul,  not  to  be  necessary  at  the  resurrection,  but  allows,  that  any  ma- 
terial substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousneaii 
makes  the  same  body.  Etyo,  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  is  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  tiie  same  body. 

"If  this  bo  your  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage,  as  I  here  ban 
guessed  it  to  be^  or  else  I  know  not  what  it  is,  I  answer, 

"  1.  That  my  idea  of  personal  identity  does  not  allow  that  aoy  ma- 
terial substance^  !being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  conscioumea^ 
makes  the  same  body.  I  say  no  such  thing  in  my  book,  nor  snythiag 
from  whence  it  may  be  inferred ;  and  your  lordship  would  have  dou 
me  a  favour  to  have  set  down  the  words  where  I  say  so^  or  those  firam 
which  you  infer  so,  and  showed  how  it  follows  £rom  anything  I  have 
said. 

"2.  Granting,  that  it  were  a  consequence  from  my  idea  of  penooil 
iflentity,  that  '  any  material  substance  being  united  to  the  stune  prin- 
ciple of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body;'  this  would  not  prove 
that  my  idea  of  personal  identity  was  inconsistent  with  this  propontion, 
'  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised ; '  but,  on  the  contrary,  amrma  it: 
since,  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised,  and  it 
be  a  consequence  of  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  that  '  any  material 
substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  th* 
same  body;'  it  follows,  that  if  the  same  person  be  raised,  the  game  body 
must  be  raised :  and  so  I  have  'herem  no\.  ot^-j  vui^  ivqV!&v[v%  inconsistent 
fritb  the  resurrection  of  the  aanioXioiLj,  WV\iW!««si»S.'ia!st*^t"-*.'Csa^ 
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your  lordship.  For  there  can  be  notlimg  plainer,  thun  that  in  ihe  Scrip- 
ture it  is  revealed,  tiiat  the  same  iieraona  shall  be  rweed,  Rtid  appear  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  answer  for  whHt  they  have  done 
in  tbeir  bodies.  If,  therefore,  whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  same 
principle  of  conBciousness  makes  the  same  body,  it  is  demoniftration, 
that  if  the  same  perBons  are  raised,  they  have  the  same  bodies. 

"  How  then  your  lordship  makes  this  an  inconsistenoy  with  the  re- 
surrection is  beyond  my  conception-  *YeB,'  says  your  lordship,*  'it  is 
innon^istent  with  it^  for  it  makes  the  same  body^  which  was  here  united 
to  the  soul,  nol  to  be  necessary,' 

"3.  I  answer,  therefore,  Thirdtg,  That  this  is  the  £rst  time  I  ever 
learned,  that  '  not  necessary,'  was  the  same  vrith  '  inconsistent^'  I  eay 
that  a  body  made  Mp  of  the  s^me  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not 
necessary  to  the  making  of  the  sajne  person  j  from  whence  it  will  indeed 
follow,  that  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  person,  the  same  nnmerical 
particles  of  matter  are  not  required.  What  does  yonr  lordship  infer 
from  hence  1  to  wit,  this :  therefore,  he  who  thinks  that  the  same 
particles  of  matter  are  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  same  person, 
cannot  heUeve  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made 
of  the  very  same  particles  of  matter,  if  Ged  should  reveal  that  it  shall  be 
BO,  viz.,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies  they 
had  before.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  he  who  thought  the  blow- 
ing  of  rams'  honm  was  not  necessary  in  itself  to  the  falling  down  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  could  not  believe  that  they  should  fall  upon  the  blow- 
ing of  rams'  horns,  when  Goii  had  declared  it  should  he  so. 

•'  Yonr  lordship  saysi  'my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent 
with  tho  articlo  of  the  resurrection ; '  the  reason  you  ground  it  on  is  this, 
because  it  makes  not  the  saine  body  necessary  to  the  making  the  same 
person.  Let  ua  grant  your  lordship's  consequence  to  be  good,  what  will 
follow  from  it?  Ko  less  than  this,  that  your  lordship's  notion  (for  I  dare 
not  say  your  lordship  has  any  so  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  personal 
identity,  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection.  The  demon- 
stnition  of  it  is  thus  ;  your  lordship  e»ys,+  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
body  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  should  consist  of  the  same  particles  of 
matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  for  tliere  must  be 
a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  disease;  as  if  a  fat  man  Mis 
into  a  consumption ;  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  which  the 
ainDer  had  at  the  very  time  of  commission  of  his  sins :  for  then  a  long 
ainner  must  have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continual  spending  of 
particles  by  perspiration.'  And  again,  here  your  lordship  says,  J  *you 
allow  the  notion  of  persona!  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under 
several  changes  of  matter.'  From  which  wor^  it  is  evident,  that  your 
lordship  supposes  a  person  in  this  world  may  he  continued  and  preserved 
the  game  in  a  body  not  consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  of 
matter ;  and  hence  it  demonstratively  follows,  that  let  your  lordship's 
notion  of  personal  identity  be  what  it  will,  it  makes  the  same  body  not 
to  ba  necessary  to  the  same  person ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  by  your  lord- 
ship's rule,  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resorreotaon.  When  your 
lortlship  shall  think  fit  to  clear  your  own  notion  of  penotuil  idecdgic^  ^inta. 

*  Second  Answer. 
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thisinoonsiateocy  with  the  article  of  the  nmiraetion,  I  do  not  doabt  W 
my  idea  of  peraonal  identity  will  be  therdv^  clearad  too.  Till  then,  d 
inconiistency  with  that  article^  which  your  ioHahi^  haa  lure  chaiged  m 
mine,  will  unavoidably  fall  upon  your  lordahip'i  too. 

"  But  for  the  dealing  of  both,  give  me  fiaare  to  say,  iny  lord,  thit 
whatsoever  is  not  neconoary,  does  not,  thereby,  become  inoonsisteat.  It 
is  not  neoeasaiy  to  the  same  person,  that  his  body  should  always  coaiit 
of  the  same  numerical  particles ;  this  is  demonstration,  twyaaw  thi 
particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  persons,  in  this  life^  change  eraiy 
moment,  and  your  lordship  cannot  deny  it ;  and  yet  this  makes  it  not 
inconsistent  with  God's  preserving,  if  he  thinlu  fit,  to  the  same  person^ 
bodies  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles  always,  from  the  le- 
surrection  to  eternity.  And  sc^  likewise,  though  I  say  anything  tint 
supposes  it  not  necessary,  that  tiie  same  numerical  particles,  which  w^e 
vitally  united  to  the  soul  in  this  life,  should  be  reunited  to  it  at  the  laar- 
rection,  and  constitute  the  body  it  shall  then  have  ;  yet  it  is  not  inooB- 
sistent  with  this,  that  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  everyone  a  boij 
consisting  only  of  such  particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  soaL 
And  thus,  I  uiink,  I  have  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  inoonutei^ 
which  your  lordship  charges  on  it,  and  would  persuade  the  world  it  1m^ 
with  the  article  of*  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

"  Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  set  down  the  remainder  of  what  JOB 
lordship  says  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  see  not  the  ooherenoe  wr     I 
tendency  of  it^  nor  the  force  of  any  argument  in  it  against  me;  yet  Hat     ! 
nothing  may  be  omitted  that  your  lordship  has  thought  fit  to  entotu 
your  reader  with,  on  this  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  reason  to  snapeo^     I 
that  I  have  passed  by  any  word  of  your  lordship's  (on  this  now  fint  in-     ' 
troduced  subject)  wherein  he  might  find  your  lordship  had  proved  wiot 
you  had  promised  in  your  title-page.    Your  remaining  words  are  these:* 
'  The  dispute  is  not  how  far  personal  identity  in  itself  may  consist  in  ibe 
very  same  material  substance ;    fpr  we  ulow  the  notion  of  personi 
identity  to  belong  to  the  same  mim  under  several  changes  of  matter; 
but  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital  union  between  the  sool  sad 
body,  and  the  life  which  is  consequent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  the 
resurrection,  the  same  material  substance  must  be  reunited,  or  eba  it 
cannot  be  called  a  resurrection,  but  a  renovation,  t.  c,  it  may  bp  a  new 
life,  but  not  a  raising  the  body  from  the  dead.'     I  confess  I  do  not  see 
how  what  is  here  ushered  in  by  the  words,  '  and  therefore,'  is  a  oonse- 

2aenoe  from  the  preceding  words ;  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name^ 
think  it  iriU  not  be  much  questioned,  that  if  the  same  man  rise  who 
was  dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  resurrection  of  the  dead; 
which  is  the  language  of  the  Scripture. 

"  I  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrection,  without  retlBS- 
ing  my  thanks  to  your  lordship  for  making  met  take  notice  of  a  &iilt 
in  my  Essay.  When  I  wrote  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  Scripture  had  mentione(^  i 
in  express  terms,  '  the  resurrection  of  the  body.*  But  upon  the  oocasiaB  ' 
your  lordship  has  given  me  in  your  last  letter,  to  look  a  little  mors 
narrowly  into  what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  resuirectioi^ 

•  Second  Answer.  \  "K-A. 
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and  finding  no  sucti  eipreaa  worda  in  tlie  Scripture,  ax  that  'tlie  body 
ahaM  lise^  or  be  raised^  or  the  resurrection  of  tlie  body;'  1  shsM^  in  t}^ 
n^xt  edition  oT  it,  change  tbe«e  worda  of  my  boolt,*  ^The  dead  bodiei  of 
men  flhtLll  rine,'  into  these  of  the  Scripture,  ^tha  dead  ahall  riae.'  Not 
tbat  I  question  that  the  dead  shall  bo  nused  with  bodies ;  but  in  mattcra 
of  reTektion  I  tblnif  it  not  only  safest,  but  our  duty,  as  f ar  ius  any  oue 
delivera  it  for  rovektion,  to  keep  close  to  the  words  of  the  Scripture, 
imlflm  be  will  assumo  to  himself  the  authority  of  one  inspired,  or  ms^ 
himself  wi^er  than  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  K  I  had  spoken  of  the  r^ 
surrection  in  precisely  Scripture  terms,  1  had  avoided  giving  your  lord- 
ship the  occasion  of  making  t  here  such  3.  verbal  reflection  on  my  words ; 
^Wlmt!  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of  identity  as  to  the  bodyl '  " 

■  No.  TH.— Vol.  IL  page  14.  par.  11. 

"  This,  as  I  understand,"  replies  Mr.  Locke  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
oeater's  objection,  "  is  to  prove  that  tlie  alistract  gonertd  essence  of  any 
Bort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  same  denomination,  v.  j?.,  of  tnan  or  mari- 
^id,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  understanding;  which,  I  confess,  I 
mm  not  able  to  conceive.  Your  lordship's  proof  here  brought  out  of  my 
£Issay,  concerning  the  sun,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach  it ;  because 
^hat  is  said  there,  docs  not  at  all  concern  the  real,  but  nominal  essenoe^ 
as  h  evident  from  hence,  that  the  ides.  I  speak  uf  there  is  a  complex 
idea ;  but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  constitution,  or  real 
essence  of  the  sun.  Besides^  I  say  expressly,  That  our  distinguishing 
substances  into  species  by  names,  is  not  at  ail  founded  on  their  real 
^sseaces.  So  that  the  sun  being  one  of  these  substances,  I  cannot,  in 
the  placa  quoted  by  your  lotdsblp,  be  supposed  to  mean  by  essence  of 
the  sun,  the  real  essence  of  the  sun,  unless  I  had  so  expressed  it.  But 
all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  lordship  shall  tiavo  ex- 
plained what  you  mean  by  these  words,  '  true  sun.'  In  ray  sense  of 
Uicm,  anything  will  be  a  true  sun,  to  wbich  the  name  sun  may  be  truly 
And  properly  applied ;  and  to  that  substance  or  thing  the  name  sun  may 
be  truly  and  properly  applied,  which  hsa  united  in  it  that  combination 
of  sensible  qualities,  by  which  aaything  else  that  is  caUed  sun,  is  distirt- 
guiahed  from  other  substances,  t. e.,  by  the  nominal  essence;  and  thus 
cnrr  sun  is  denominated  and  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star,  not  by  a 
real  essence  that  we  do  not  know,  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  possible  wo  should 
fisd  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  one  of  the  flxed  stars  to  be  the 
same  with  tliat  of  our  sun,)  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  sensible  quail  ties 
oo-exifllang,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  niake  a  true  sun.  And 
thus  I  crave  leave  to  answer  your  lordship's  question  ;  'For  what  is  it 
makes  the  second  sun  to  be  a  true  sun,  but  having  the  same  res!  essence 
with  the  first?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  essence^  then  the  second  woul4 
have  nothing  but  the  name.' 

"I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  essence,  it  would  have 
BOmethiiig  besides  the  name,  viz.,  That  nominal  essence  which  is  suf- 
fident  to  denominate  it  truly  a  sun,  or  to  make  it  to  be  a  true  eun, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  that  real  essence  whereon  that  nominal  one 
depends.     Your  lordship  will  then  ar^e,  that  that  real  essence  is  in  the 
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second  aun,  and  makeo  the  seoond  sun.  I  giant  it  wfaen  the  aeeond  in 
come*  to  exist,  bo  as  to  be  perceived  by  ns  to  lukre  mil  the  ideas  containii 
in  our  complex  idea,  i.e.,  in  our  nominal  eoenoeof  the  nin.  Forahouldil 
bo  true,  (as  is  now  believed  hj  astronomen,)  that  the  real  esaeiioe  of  tk 
sun  were  in  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  yet  snoh  a  star  oould  not  for  that  b 
by  us  called  a  sun,  whilst  it  answen  not  onr  complex  idel^  or  nonmd 
essence  of  a  sun.  But  how  &r  that  will  prove,  that  the  iiiiiKsrf 
things,  as  they  are  knowable  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them  distinct  fnm 
that  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  merely  oraatiini  of  thi 
mind,  I  do  not  see ;  and  we  shall  further  inquire^  in  considering  yoB 
lordship's  following  words :  '  Tlierefine,'  say  yon,  '  there  must  be  a  rod 
essence  in  every  individual  of  the  same  kind.'  Yea,  and  I  beg  leave  of 
your  lordship  to  say,  of  a  different  kind  too.  For  that  alone  is  it  whidi 
makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

"  That  every  individual  substance  has  a  real,  internal,  indindnal  con- 
stitution, i.  e,  a  real  essence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is^  I  mtOj 
grant.  Upon  this,  your  lordship  says,  'Peter,  James,  and  John,  an 
all  true  and  real  men.'  Answer.  \f^thout  doubt,  supposing  tlwmtobe 
men,  they  are  true  and  real  men,  i.  e.,  supposing  the  name^that  qptda 
belongs  to  tiiem.  And  so  three  bobaques  are  w  tme  and  real  bobaqiM^ 
■np]x>iiing  the  name  of  that  species  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

"  For  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  in  your  way  of  ngt 
ing,  by  naming  them  Peter,  James,  and  John,  names  <Wm<l8«»  tonsas^ 
propnated  to  mdividuals  of  the  species  man,  your  lordship  does  not  finl 
suppose  them  men,  and  then  very  safely  ask,  whether  they  be  not  all  trat 
and  real  men  ?  But  if  I  should  ask  your  lordship  whether  WewMD% 
Chuckeiy,  and  Cousheds,  were  true  and  real  men  or  not  f  your  knddii)) 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till  I  have  pointed  out  to  your  loidahip 
the  individuals  called  by  those  names,  your  loidshim  by  examining  whs- 
tlier  they  had  in  them  those  sensible  qualities  which  your  lordshq)  lot 
combined  into  that  complex  idea  to  which  yon  give  the  spedfio  nami 
man,  determined  them  all,  or  some  of  them,  to  be  the  species  which  ym 
call  man,  and  so  to  be  true  and  real  man ;  which,  when  yonr  lorduo 
has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the  nonnnal 
essence,  as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  lordship  fhrther  "^ 
'What  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John,  realment  la  it  the  at 
tributing  the  general  name  to  themT  No,  certainly;  but  that  the  tone 
and  real  essence  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.' 

"  If  when  your  lordship  asks,  '  What  makes  them  men  t '  your  lord- 
ship used  the  word  making  in  the  proper  sense  for  the  efficient  causs^ 
and  in  that  sense  it  were  true,  that  tiie  essence  of  a  man,  *.  e.,  the  spe- 
cific essence  of  that  species  made  a  man ;  it  would  nndoubtedly  follow, 
that  this  specific  essence  had  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  gene- 
ral abstract  idea  in  the  mind.  But  when  it  is  siud,  that  it  is  the  tme  and 
real  essence  of  a  man  in  every  one  of  tiiem,  that  makes  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  true  and  real  men,  the  true  and  real  meaning  of  these  words  is  no 
more,  but  that  the  essence  of  that  species,  i,  e.,  the  properties  answering 
the  complex  abstract  idea  to  which  the  specific  name  is  nven,  being 
fotmd  in  them,  that  makes  them  be  properly  and  truly  cuied  mea^  or 
is  the  reagon  why  they  are  called  men.  Your  lorddiip  adds,  '  And  we 
matt  be  u  certain  of  this,  as  we  are  thak  t^iej  *x«  iiusa!; 
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"  How,  I  boaeech  yovar  lordship)  are  we  certain  tbat  they  are  men, 
but  only  by  our  senses  finding  those  properties  in  them  which  answer 
.  the  abstract  complex  idea  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  specific  idea  to 
'which  we  have  annexed  the  specific  name  man!  This  I  take  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next  words,  viz.,  '  They 
taJie  their  denomination  of  being  men  from  that  common  nature  or 
-essence  which  is  in  them ; '  and  I  am  apt  to  think  these  words  will  not 
hold  true  in  any  other  sense. 

"Your  lordship's  fourth  inference  begins  thus:  'Hut  the  general 
idea  is  not  made  from  the  simple  ideas  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mmd  ab- 
stracting from  circumstances,  but  from  reason  and  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  things.' 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  that  reason  and  consideration  had  been  acts 
of  the  minc^  mere  acts  of  the  mind,  when  anything  was  done  by  them. 
ITour  lordship  gives  a  reason  for  it,  viz.,  '  For  when  we  see  several  in- 
dividuals that  have  the  same  powen  and  properties,  we  thence  infer, 
that  there  must  be  something  common  to  all,  which  makes  them  of 
one  kind.' 

"  I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true;  but  must  beg  leave  to  deny  that 
this  proves  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  by 
the  mind.  I  have  said,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here  says,  * 
Tliat  '  the  mind  in  maJdng  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  only  follows 
nature^  and  puts  no  ideas  together,  which  are  not  supposed  to  have  a 
onion  in  nature.  Kobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  ef 
a  horse ;  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold 
to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances ;  unless  he  has  a  mind 
to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourses  with  unintelligible 
w<H^.  Men  observing  certain  qualities,  always  joined  and  existing  to- 
gether, therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas  so  united,  made  their  complex 
ones  of  substance,  &c.'  TVliich  is  very  little  different  from  what  your 
lordship  here  says,  '  that  it  is  from  our  observation  of  individuals,  that 
we  come  to  infer,  '  that  there  is  something  common  to  them  all.'  But 
I  do  not  see  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  general  or  specific  idea  is 
not  made  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind.  'No,' says  your  luidship,  'there 
18  something  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kind ;  and 
iJ  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kind, 
must  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  essence.' 

"  This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of  nominal  essence ;  but 
is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  designed  hj  it.  There  is  an 
internal  constitution  of  things,  on  which  tiieir  properties  depend,  liaa 
your  lordship  and  I  are  agreed  o(  and  this  we  call  the  real  essence. 
There  are  also  certain  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  these  properties 
in  men's  minds  to  which  theycommonly  annex  specific  names,  or  names 
of  sorts  or  kinds  of  things.  This,  I  beheve,  your  lordship  does  not  deny. 
These  complex  ideas,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  nominal 
essences;  how  properly,  I  will  not  dispute.  But  if  any  one  will  help 
ma  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it :  till  then,  I 
mus^  to  express  myself  use  this.  Now,  my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the 
power  of  reasoning,  being  not  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe 
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yoor  tordship  will  agrees  will  your  lordahip  say,  that  they  are  not  enoojjh 
%a  moke  thtj  thing  wheroiD  tiiey  are  found,  vf  tlie  kind  called  idaq^  vi& 
not  i>f  tlio  kind  called  baboon,  becauflo  the  difference  of  these  kindfl  b 
real?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  mako  the  thing  of  one  kind,  and  not 
of  another,  1  do  not  see  how  animal  ratimialt  can  be  enough  re&lly  to 
dk^ngnbh  A  nmn  from  a  horso:  for  that  is  but  the  nominalt  not  real 
eofl^tice  of  that  kind,  designed  by  the  name  man.  And  yet  1  suppoee 
eyery  one  thiului  it  real  euough  to  make  a  real  difference  between  tbatac^ 
other  kindii.  And  if  nothing  will  serve  the  turn,  to  make  tbings  of  on^ 
kind,  and  not  uf  another,  (which,  aa  I  have  shown,  signifies  no  more  haO 
ranking  of  them  under  different  specific  names,)  but  their  real  nnlinown 
oonstitutione,  whicti  are  the  real  esneucea  we  ai-e  h  peaking  of,  I  fear  it 
would  be  a  long  while  before  wa  should  have  really  different  Wnds  of 
snbatanceB,  or  distinct  names  for  them,  unleau  we  could  distinguiab  them 
by  theae  di^erences,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  oouceptions.  Fori 
think  it  would  not  be  readily  answered  me,  if  I  should  demand,  whi 
lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a  stag  ^m  th^t  dif 
ft  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  v<5ry  weU  known  to  be  of  one  kind,  flod 
not  of  the  other;  and  nobody  questions  but  that  the  kinds  whereof  eadi 
of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

"  Your  lordahip  further  says^    'And  this  difference  doth  not  depani 
upon  the  complex  ideas  of  Bubstanoes,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  joinmoif^ 
together  in  tiieir  minds.     I  confess,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  e»y 
this,  because  I  do  not  know  what  these  complei  ideas  of  substances 
whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.      But  I 
apt  to  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow 
which  are  these :  '  For  let  them  mistake  in  their  complication  of 
either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them  t 
let  their  ideas  be  what  they  please,  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  and 
hofse,  and  a  tree,  are  just  what  the  J  were.' 

' '  Th6  mistako  I  spoke  o^  1  humbly  suppose,  is  this,  that  things  ai*. 
here  taken  to  bo  distinguished  by  their  real  essencea  ;  when,  by  the  very 
way  of  speaking  of  them,  it  ts  clear  that  they  are  already  distinguished 
by  their  nominal  e-ssences,  and  are  so  taken  to  be.     For  what,  I  b^eecb 
your  lordship,  does  your  lordship  mean,  when  you  say,  '  The  real  esscniw 
of  a  man,  and  a  hoise,  and  a  tree^ '  but  that  there  are  such  kinds  ak^ftdy 
set  out  by  the  signification  of  these  names,   '  man,  horse,  tree  I '     Ami 
what,   I  besocoh  your  lordshijii  is  the  aig;nification  of  each  of  these  sp 
cific  names,  but  Uie complex  idea  it  stands  for!     And  that  complat  i 
is  the  nominal  essencei   and  nothing  else.     So  that  taking  man,  tks  yoafJ 
lordship  does  here,  to  stand  for  a  kind  or  sort  of  individuals,  all  whi^] 
Qgrec  in  that  common  complex  idec^  which  that  speciHe  name  stajuds  fon.l 
it  is  certain  that  the  real  essence  of  ail  the  individuals  compreheodad  \ 
under  the  spociEc  namo  man,  in  your  use  of  it,  would  be  just  the  s) 
let  others  Icavo  out  or  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  man  what  thflf  i 
please ;  because  the  real  essence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idB%  J 
1.  e.,  those  properties  depend,  must  necessarily  bo  concluded  to  be  tMbj 
same. 

' '  For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  using  the  name  man,  in  this  plii(%] 
your  loTdsJiip  uses  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lordBhip'll 
miad  of  tha,t  species.    So  that  yom  Wiatti^,  Vi^  ^uy-t-oM^Yt  for,  or  inb- ' 
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BtitDtine  it  in  the  place  oF,  that  complex  idea  where  joa  Bay  tlie  renl  tu- 
HeacG  ot  it  ie  jUHt  a<i  it  wa«,  or  the  vety  same  a£  it  ^'rb,  doea  Buppoee  the 
idea,  it  stands  for  to  he  ateadily  the  eame.  For  if  I  change  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  jart  the  same 
individuals  which  in  youj'  lordship's  aenae  it  does,  but  shut  out  some  of 
those  that  to  your  lonfehip  are  men  in  your  signification  of  the  word  man, 
or  take  in  others,  to  which  yonr  lordaliip  does  not  allow  the  name  man; 
I  do  not  think  you  will  aay,  that  the  real  essence  of  maE  in  both  these 
BCDBes  is  the  same.  And  yet  your  lordship  seems  to  say  ao,  when  yon 
say,  '  Let  men  miatake  in  tiie  complication  of  their  idea«,  either  in  leaT. 
bag  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ;'  and  let  their  ideas 
be  wliat  they  please,  the  real  eaaenoe  of  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  names  anneied  to  these  ideas  will  be  the  same;  for  ao  I 
tumbly  conceive,  it  muat  be  put  to  noake  out  what  your  lordship  aims 
at.  For  as  your  lordship  puts  it  by  the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  spe- 
cific name,  your  lordship  aeema  to  me  to  suppose,  that  that  name  stands 
for,  and  not  for,  the  aame  idea,  at  the  same  time. 

**  For  example^  ray  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea  to  which  you  annex 
the  sign  man,  be  a  rational  animal:  let  ano^er  man's  idea  be  a  rational 
animal  of  such  a  shape ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  such  a 
size  and  shape,  leaving  out  rationality ;  let  a  fourth' a  be  an  animal  with  a 
body  of  such  a  size  and  ahape,  and  an  immaterial  Huhatance.  with  a  power 
of  reasoning ;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea,  an  immaterial  substance :  it 
is  plain  every  one  of  these  will  call  his  &  man,  aa  well  as  your  lordahip ; 
and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that  man,  as  standing  for  ail  these  distinct  complex 
ideas,  cannot  l)e  supposed  to  have  the  same  internal  consUtutioa,  i.  e, 
the  same  real  essence.  The  truth  is,  every  distinct  abstract  idea  with  » 
name  to  it,  makes  a  real  distinct  kind,  whatever  the  real  essence  (which 
we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

' '  And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next 
woTtis;  'And  let  the  nominal  essences  differ  never  so  much,  the  real 
common  essence  or  nature  of  the  several  kinds  are  not  at  all  altered  by 
them ;'  t.  c,  that  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  constitutions 
that  are  in  things  that  exiat,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But  yet  it 
i^  true,  that  the  change  of  ideas  to  which  we  annexe  them,  can  and  does 
alter  the  aignification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kind.^,  which 
by  these  names  we  niuk  and  sort  thein  into.  Your  lordship  further 
adds,  '  And  these  real  essences  are  unchangeable;  i.  e.,  the  internal  con> 
atitutioca  are  unchangeable.  Of  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  are  the 
internal  constitutions  unchangeable !  Hot  of  anytliing  that  oxiats,  but 
of  God  alone ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  easily  by  that  hand  that 
made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a  watch.  What  Uien  is  it  that  is 
unchangeable!  tlie  internal  constitution  or  real  essence  of  a  species : 
which,  in  plain  EtigUsh,  is  no  more  but  this,  whilst  the  same  specific 
name,  v.g.,  of  man,  horse,  or  tree,  is  annexed  to,  or  made  the  sign  of 
the  same  abstract  complex  idea  under  which  I  rank  several  indivlduaJa  ; 
it  is  impossible  but  the  real  constitution  on  which  that  unaltered  complex 
idea  or  nominal  essence  depends,  must  be  the  same ;  i.  e.,  in  other  words, 
where  we  Bnd  all  the  same  properties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  tWia 
is  the  same  real  internal  constitution  frora  wtacU  tiaose  \i'co\>ert\e&  %w« . 

"But  your  lordabip  proves  the  I'eal  eageTicea  \iO  \»  ■«Ladaa^'sjaS^»> 
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becaiue  God  makes  them,  in  theie  Mtowinf  trords:  'For,  hmmi 
there  may  happen  some  variety  in  indiTidnab  by  partundar  siiiiiiliBli, 
yet  the  essenoes  of  men,  and  horses,  and  treaa,  remain  always  fti 
same ;  because  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  tns  v3 
of  the  Creator,  who  hath  made  several  sorts  of  beings.' 

"It  is  true^  the  real  oonstitntions  or  essences  of  partionbr  tlni^ 
existing  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  tht 
Creator;  but  their  being  ranked  into  sorts,  under  sach  and  sooh  nsmo, 
does  depend,  and  wholly  depend  en  the  ideas  of  men. " 

No.  Vm— VoL  n.  p.  129,  par.  2. 

The  placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  does,  in  the  peroepnon  of  tin 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  Bishop  of  Woroester  sospeetl 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequenoe  to  that  article  of  faith  wliich  he  lisi 
endeavoured  to  defend:  to  which  Mr. Looke  answers:*  "Sinoe  year 
lordship  hath  not^  as  I  remember,  shown,  or  gone  about  to  show,  hosr 
this  proposition,  viz.,  that  certainty  consists  m  the  perception  at  tin 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  opposite  or  inconajstesit  witk 
that  article  of  faitn  which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend :  itii 
plain,  it  is  but  your  lordship's  fear  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  oob- 
sequence  to  it,  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way 
inconsistent  with  that  article. 

"  Nobody,  I  think,  can  blame  yonr  lordship^  or  any  one  else,  tor  bciig 
concerned  for  any  article  of  the  Christian  &ith ;  but  if  that  oonoem  {■ 
it  may,  and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  darker, 
where  no  danger  is,  are  we^  therefore,  to  give  up  and  oondemn  as; 
proposition,  because  any  one^  though  of  the  first  rank  and  magnitude 
fears  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  any  truth  of  religion,  with- 
out showing  that  it  is  so !  If  such  fears  be  the  measures  whereby  to 
judge  of  truth  and  f^ehood,  the  affirming  that  there  are  antipodes  woold 
be  still  a  heresy ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  van/t  be 
rqeoted  as  overthrowing  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  for  of  that  dangeroos 
consequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by  many  learned  and  picas 
divines,  out  of  their  great  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing those  great  appr^ensions  of  what  dangerous  consequenoe  it  mig^ 
be,  it  is  now  universally  received  W  learned  men  as  an  undoubted  tnith; 
and  written  for  by  some,  whose  belief  of  the  Scripture  is  not  at  all  qiiss- 
Uoned ;  uid  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a  divine  of  the  Chmwi  cf 
England,  with  great  strength  of  reason,  in  his  wonderfully  ingeoions 
New  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

"  The  reason  your  lordship  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it  may  be  of  raoh 
dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lordship  en- 
deavours to  defend,  though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one^  is  only 
this:  viz.,  that  it  is  made  use  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mischief  «.&,  to 
oppose  that  artide  of  &ith,  which  your  lordship  hath  endeavoured  to 
defend.  Buti  my  lord,  if  it  be  a  reason  to  W  by  anything  as  bad, 
because  it  is,  or  may  be  used  to  an  ill  purpose,  I  know  not  what  will  be 
iimocent  enough  to  be  kept.     Aims,  which  were  made  for  oar  defence^ 

*  luhJB  Second  Lettw  to  the  "BisYio^  ofVJOT^eetet, 
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are  aometimn  made  nse  of  to  do  mischief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought 
of  dangerous  oonseqaence  for  all  that.  Nobody  lays  by  his  sword  and 
jnatols,  or  thinks  them  of  such  dangeroiis  consequence  as  to  be  neglected, 
or  thrown  away,  because  robbera,  and  the  worst  of  men,  sometimes 
make  use  of  them  to  take  away  honest  men's  lives  or  goods.  And  the 
reason  is,  because  they  were  designed,  and  will  serve  to  preserve  them. 
And  who  knows  but  this  may  be  the  present  case?  If  your  lordship 
thinks  that  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas,  be  to  be  rejected  as  false,  because  you  apprehend 
it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith :  on  the  other 
side,  perhaps  others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  against  error,  and 
so  (as  being  of  good  use)  to  be  received  and  adhered  to. 

"  I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up  my  own,  or  any 
one's  judgment  against  your  lordship's.  But  I  have  said  this  only  to 
show,  wmlst  the  argument  lies  for  or  against  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
sition, barely  in  an  imagination' that  it  may.be  of  consequence  to  the 
supporting  or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth ;  it  vrill  be  impossible, 
,that  way,  to  determine  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  proposition. 
For  imaj^atiou  will  be  set  up  against  imagination,  and  die  stronger 
probably  will  be  against  your  lordship ;  the  strongest  imaginations  bemg 
lunully  in  the  weakest  heads.  The  only  vray,  in  this  case^  to  put 
it  past  doubts  is  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions ; 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  one  overthrows  the  other,  the  true  the 
false  one. 

"  Tonr  lordship  says,  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of  certainty.  I 
will  not  say  so  myself,  for  fear  of  deserving  a  second  reproof  from  your 
lordships  for  being  too  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  being 
an  arigmal.  But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and  will  excuse  me 
from  being  thought  impertinent)  if  I  ask  your  lordiihip  whether  there  be 
any  other,  or  older  metiiod  of  certainty  i  and  what  it  is  ?  For  if  there 
be  no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always  the  method  of 
certainty,  and  so  mine  is  no  new  one ;  or  else  the  world  is  obliged  to  me 
for  this  new  one;  after  having  been  so  long  in  the  want  of  so  necessary  a 
thing  as  a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  sure  your 
lordship  cannot  but  know  it:  your  condemning  mine  as  new,  as  w^  as 
your  thorough  insight  into  uitiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy  everybody  that 
yon  do.  And  therefore,  to  set  the  world  right  in  a  thing  of  that  great 
oonoemment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  pre  vent  the  dangerous 
consequence  there  is  in  my  having  unreasonably  started  it,  will  not,  I 
hombly  conceive,  misbecome  your  lordship's  care  of  that  article  you  have 
endeavoured  to  defend,  nor  the  goodwill  you  bear  to  truth  in  generaL 
For  I  will  be  answerable  for  myself  that  I  shall ;  and  I  think  I  may  be 
for  all  others,  that  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  if  your  lordship 
will  he  pleased  to  show,  that  it  lies  in  anything  else. 

"  But  truly,  not  to  ascribe  to  myself  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as 
old  as  knowledge  is  in  the  world,  I  must  own  I  am  not  guilty  of  what 
your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  starting  new  methods  of  certainty.  Know- 
ledge, ever  since  there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has  consisted  in  one 
particular  action  in  the  mind ;  and  so,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to 
the  end  of  it.    And  to  start  :new  methods  of  knowledge  or  oectoixi^^^ut 
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they  are  to  me  the  stone  thing,)  i  e.,  to  find  out  and  propoie  mt 
me&ods  of  attaining  knowledge,  either  with  more  ease  and  qmckant 
or  in  things  yet  unknown,  is  what  I  think  nobody  ooiUd  blame;  M 
this  is  not  that  which  your  lordship  here  means  by  new  methods  of  at- 
tainty.  Your  lordship^  I  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  of  cerbm^ 
in  something,  wherein  either  it  does  not  consist,  or  else  wherein  it  ia 
not  placed  before  now ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method  of  cv 
tainty.  As  to  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  know  whether  I  am  gmttj  er 
not,  when  yonr  loidship  will  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  wherem  it  «■ 
placed  before ;  which  your  lordship  knows  I  professed  myself  ignoost 
of  when  I  wrote  my  book ;  and  so  I  am  smh  But  if  starting  net 
methods  of  certainty  be  the  placing  of  certainty  in  something  irtnoi 
it  does  not  consist^  whether  I  have  done  that  or  not,  I  most  appesl  k 
the  experieuce  of  mankind. 

"  There  are  several  actions  of  men's  minds,  that  they  are  oonnioni  it 
themselves  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing;  knowing;  fto,  iriM 
they  have  so  particular  a  sense  o(  that  they  can  distinguish  them  as 
from  another;  or  else  they  could  not  say  when  they  willed,  when  tbf 
b^eved,  and  when  they  ^ew  anything.  But  though  these  actkins  vm 
different  enough  from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  those  viv 
spc^e  of  them,  yet  nobody  that  I  have  met  with  had  in  their  wiitiiip 
particularly  set  down  wherein  the  act  of  knowing  precisely  consisted. 

"  To  this  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  my  own  mind,  the  snbisctrf 
my  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  naturally  led  me ;  whotii 
if  I  have  done  any^ing  new,  it  has  been  to  describe  to  othen,  mm 
particularly  than  had  been  done  before;  what  it  is  their  minds  do  when 
they  perform  that  action  which  they  call  knowing ;  and  ii,  np(m  a- 
amination ,  they  observe  I  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  aotico  of 
their  minds  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  vain  to  dispnle 
ao^adnst  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves ;  and  if  I  have  not  toU 
them  right,  and  exactly  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves  when 
their  minds  perform  the  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  said  will  be  ill 
in  vain,  men  will  not  be  persuaded  against  their  senses.  Knovdsdge 
is  an  internal  perception  of  their  minds ;  and  i^  when  they  reflect  cm 
it,  they  find  that  it  is  not  what  I  have  said  it  is,  my  groundless  conceit 
win  not  lie  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by  everybody,  and  die  of 
itsell^  and  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it  out  of  the  woiM. 
So  impossible  is  it  to  find  out  or  stiurt  new  methods  of  certainty,  or  to 
have  them  received,  if  any  one  places  it  in  anything  but  in  that  wheran 
it  really  consists ;  much  less  can  any  one  be  in  danger  to  be  misled  into 
error  by  any  such  new,  and  to  every  one,  visibly  smiseless  project.  Cu 
it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  start  a  new  method  en  seong  and 

riuade  men  thereby  that  they  do  not  see  what  they  do  seel    Is  it  to 
feared  that  any  one  can  cast  such  a  mist  over  their  eyes,  that  tbi; 
should  not  know  when  they  see,  and  so  be  led  out  of  their  way  by  itt 

"  Knowledge,  I  find  in  myself  and  I  conceive  in  others,  conatsts  h 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  immediate  objecla 
of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas ;  but  whether  it  does  so  m 
others  or  not,  must  be  determined  by  their  own  enierience,  reflecting 
upon  the  action  of  their  minds  in  knowing ;  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor, 
/  think,  they  tbeauuiv«i,    Bui  wbitAihfit  ihej  -vr^  «iSl  Muna  inr^^^jijjgjn 
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bjects  of  their  minds  in  thinking,  ideas  or  not,  ia  perfectly  in  their  own 
_  hoice.  If  they  dislilie  that  name,  they  may  call  tlietn  notions  or  con- 
ceptions, or  how  they  please ;  it  mutters  not,  if  they  use  them  bo  as  to 
»void  obscurity  and  oonfuaion.  If  they  are  constantly  used  in  the  same 
and  a  known  sensei,  ei-ery  one  lias  the  liberty  to  ple^c  himself  in  his 
terms ;  there  lies  neither  truthj  nor  error,  nor  science  in  that ;  though 
thosQ  that  take  them  for  thin^  and  not  for  what  ihey  are,  bare  arbi- 
trary signs  of  our  ideas,  make  a  great  deal  ailo  often  about  them  ;  as  if 
aome  ^eat  matter  lay  in  the  use  of  this  or  that  sound.  AU  that  I  know 
or  can  imagine  of  di^erence  about  them  is,  that  those  words  are  always 
beat  who^ff  significations  are  beat  known  in  the  sense  they  ate  used,  and 
80  Are  least  apt  to  breed  confusion. 

"  My  lord,  your  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  uae 
of  the  new  term  ideas,  without  telling  me  a  better  name  for  the  imme- 
ditkte  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  Your  lordship  also  has  been 
pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  without  doing  me 
the  favour  to  give  me  a  better.  For  it  is  only  about  my  definition  of 
knowledge,  that  all  this  stir  coneeming  certainty  is  made :  for,  with  me, 
to  know  and  to  be  certain  is  the  same  thing :  what  I  know,  that  I  am 
certatQ  of;  and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  I  know.  What  reaches  to 
knowledge,  I  think  iimy  be  called  certainty ;  and  what  contra  short  of 
cei'tainty,  I  think  cannot  be  called  knowledge,  as  your  lordship  could 
not  but  observe  in  the  18th  par,  of  chap.  iy.  of  my  fourth  Book,  which 
you  have  quoted. 

"  My  detinition  of  knowledge  standa  thus:  'Knowledj^e  seenu  to  me 
to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement  or 
disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.'  lliis  (Miiutian  your 
lordship  dislilccs,  and  apprehends  it  may  be  of  dangerous  ooosequence  as 
to  that  article  of  Christian  faith  which  your  tordship  bath  endeavoured 
to  defend.  For  this  there  is  a  very  easy  remedy ;  it  is  but  for  your 
lordship  to  set  aside  this  definition  of  knowledge  by  giving  us  a  better, 
and  this  danger  is  over.  But  your  lordship  chooses  rather  to  have  a 
oontroTcrey  with  my  book  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the 
defence  of  it ;  for  which  I  must  acknowledge  myself  obliged  to  your 
lordship  for  affording  me  so  much  of  yovir  time,  and  for  allowing 
me  the  honour  of  conversmg  so  much  with  one  bo  &r  above  me  in 
all  respeots. 

^*  Your  lordship  says,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that 
article  of  Christian  faith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though 
the  laws  of  disputing  allow  bare  denial  as  a  sufiicit^nt  answer  to  sayings, 
without  any  offer  of  a  proof :  yet,  my  lord,  to  whow  how  willing  I  am 
tfl  give  your  lordship  all  satisfaction,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of 
dmgerous  consequence  in  my  book,  as  to  that  articlev  I  shull  not  stand 
■till  sullenly,  and  put  your  lordship  upon  the  difficulty  of  showing 
wherein  that  danger  lies  ;  but  shall,  on  the  other  side,  endeavour  tu  show 
your  lordship  that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  falsi.',  right 
pr  wrong,  oan  be  of  no  dangerous  consequence  lo  that  article  of  faith. 
The  reason  which  I  shall  offer  for  it  is  this,  because  it  can  be  of  no  coo- 
sequence  to  it  at  alL 

"  That  which  your  lordship  is  afraid  it  may  \je  Arav^atcra*  te,  "la  *»> 
article  of  faith :  that  whieh  your  lordsliip  la.'boMTa  aTi4  \a  ootwhssmA.  ^>si, 
VOL.  It.  %  <i 
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ia  the  certunty  of  ftith.  Now,  mj  lord,  I  hnmUy  concdra  the  » 
tainty  of  futh,  if  your  lordBhip  tliii^  fit  to  oil  it  bo,  has  nothios  (oil 
with  the  certunty  of  knowledge.  And  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  &i4 
seems  all  one  to  me  aa  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing  a  mjrf 
speaking  not  easy  to  me  to  understand. 

"  Pl»!e  knowledge  in  what  you  will;  start  what  new  methods  of  o» 
tainty  you  please,  uat  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minda  tnore  doubtAil  tiaa 
before ;  place  certainty  on  such  grounds  as  will  leave  little  or  no  knur 
ledge  in  the  world,  (for  these  are  the  arguments  yx>ur  lordahi^  hm 
against  my  definition  of  knowledge,)  thia  ahakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  H* 
leaat  concema  the  aasurance  of  faith ;  that  is  quite  diatinot  fi<m  it, 
neither  stands  nor  &Us  with  knowledge. 

"Faith  stands  by  itself^  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own;  nor  on  In 
removed  from  them,  and  placed  on  those  of  knowledge,  llteir  gmmk 
are  so  far  &om  being  the  same,  or  having  anything  common,  that  wha 
it  is  brought  to  certainty,  faitii  is  destroyed;  it  ia  knowledge  dun,  ai 
faith  no  longer. 

"With  what  aaaurance  soever  of  believing  I  assent  to  any  aitkb d 
faith,  so  that  I  stedfastly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  still  but  belisfiD^ 
Bring  it  to  certainty,  and  it  ceases  to  be  fiuth.  'I  believe  that  JeiW 
C'hriat  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  At 
dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven : '  let  now  such  methods  of  knowledp 
or  certainty  be  started,  as  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtfiil  than  bafin; 
let  the  grounds  of  knowledge  be  resolved  into  what  any  one  please^  i 
touches  not  my  faith ;  the  foundation  of  that  atanda  aa  sure  as  befii^ 
and  cannot  be  at  all  ahaken  by  it ;  and  one  may  as  well  say,  that  any- 
thing that  weakens  the  sight,  or  casta  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  emdanga 
the  hearing ;  as  that  anything  which  alters  the  nature  of  knowledga 
(if  that  coiUd  be  done)  should  be  of  dangerous  conaequenoe  to  an  aitiaa 
of  faith. 

"Whether,  then,  I  am  or  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  placing  certamty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  whsthar 
this  account  of  Imowledge  be  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  straitens  tlM 
bounds  of  it  more  than  it  should,  faith  still  stands  upon  ita  own  basi^ 
whkh  is  not  at  all  altered  by  it ;  and  every  article  of  that  has  just  the  aami 
unmoved  foundation,  and  the  very  aame  credibility  that  it  had  befixei 
So  that,  my  lord,  whatever  I  have  said  about  certainty,  and  how  nmd 
soever  I  may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  mistaken,  your  lordship  has  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  danger  to  any  article  of  faith  from  thenoe ;  eveiy  on* 
of  them  Btanda  upon  the  aame  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of 
what  belonga  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  way 
of  certainty  by  ideaa ;  which  I  hope  will  satisfy  your  lordahip  how  ftr  it 
is  from  being  dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith  whatsoever." 

No.  rX.— Vol  II.  p.  144,  par.  6. 

Agunst  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Locke^  that  "possibly  we  shall  never  be 

able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  not,"  &c.,  the 

Bishop  of  Worcester  arguea  thua :   "If  this  be  true^  then,  for  all  that 

we  can  know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  matter  may  have  a 

power  of  fJn'nHng ;  and  if  tins  bold,  ^^en  \\>  Ha  \mL'ta«s&^»  \a  -^tn-s«  «, 
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lal  flnbstance  in  tia  from  tlie  Idea  nf  l^mkin^ }  for  liow  can  wg  be 
d  by  our  ideaa,  that  G-od  ba,th  not  given  aucb  a  power  of  thJiikuig 
tter  sb  dkpoeed  ns  our  bodies  are?  ^Eflpecially  sinoe  it  is  said,* 
,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  mucb  more  remote  from  our 
ehenaioii  to  conooive  that  God  can,  if  he  pLeaaeS;,  superadd  to  our 
r  matter  a  faculty  of  tttiuMng,  than  that  he  uhould  superadd  to  it 
it  substance^  with  A  faculty  of  tMnking.'  Whoever  aseertfl  this, 
nret-  prove  a  spiritual  aubatanc^  in  us  from  a  faculty  of  thinkingi 
le  he  cauQot  know  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that 
:  so  dkpoi^ed  cannot  think ;  and  ho  cannot  be  csrtMt)^  that  God 
lot  framed  the  matter  of  our  bodies  so  as  to  be  capable  of  it.'* 
which  Mr.  Locke  answera  thufl:+  **  Here  joiir  lynlahip  argues, 
rpon  my  pHndples,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
oce  in  us.  To  which,  give  me  leaye*  with  aubmiasion,  to  aay, 
"  think  it  may  be  proved  from  my  principleB,  and  I  think  I  have 
it ;  and  the  proof  in  my  book  statida  thus :  FirBt^  We  experiment 
■Belvea  thinking.  The  idea  of  this  af^tlon,  or  mode  of  thinking,  is 
istcnt  with  the  idea  of  aelf-subaiatence,  and  therefore  has  a  neces- 
Dunexion  witb  a  support  or  aubject  of  inhesion :  the  idea  of  that 
rt  Is  what  we  call  aubstance;  and  so  from  thinking  experimented 
we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  subatance  in  us^  which  in  my  ecnae  is 
Et»  AgUDBt  tbis  your  lordahip  wiU  arguej  that,  by  what  I  have 
f  ^  pombility  that  Gi>d  may^  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a 
T  of  thinking,  it  caw  never  be  proved  that  tiiere  Is  a  spiritual  suh- 

in  us,  because,  upon  that  suppoeitionj  it  is  possible  it  may  be  a 
a!  substance  that  thinks  in  ua*  I  grant  it;  but  add,  that  ihe 
tl  idea  of  substance  being  the  aame  everywhere,  the  modiGcati<m 
aking,  or  the  power  of  thinkiog,  joined  to  it,  makes  it  a  spirit, 
tt  Gonaideringiwhat  other  modificationB  it  has,  as  whether  it  has  the 
cation  of  noUdity  or  not^  As^  on  the  other  Bide^  aubstance  that 
i&  Kiodificfttion  of  solidity,  ia  matter,  whether  it  has  the  modifica- 
I"  thinking  or  not.  And  therefore,  if  your  lordship  means  by  a 
eal,  an  immaterial  substance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved,  nor  upon 
Inciples  can  it  be  proved,  (your  lordsliip  meaning,  aa  I  think  you 
monstratively  proved, )  that  ther*  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  uh 
hinka  Though  I  presume,  from  whnt  I  have  sajd  about  this  s\ip- 
Hk  of  a  system  of  matter,  thinking  if  (which  there  demonstratea 
kid  is  immiatarial)  will  prove  it  in  the  highest  degre  -  probable^  that 
inking  subatance  in  us  is  imznateriAl.  £nt  your  lordiihip  tJiinka 
nbability  enough,  and  by  charging  the  want  of  demonstration  upon 
inciple,  that  the  thinkmg  thing  in  us  is  immateriaLr  your  lordahip 

to  eonclude  it  demonstrable  from  prineiplcs  of  philosophy.  That 
kstration  I  should  with  joy  receive  from  your  lordahip  or  any  one» 
bough  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough 
d  without  itf  aa  I  have  shown,  %  yet  it  would  be  a  great  advance 
knowledge  in  nature  and  philosophy. 
Q  what  I  have  said  in  my  book^  to  show  that  all  the  great  ends  of 

*  ICssay  on  Human  Undemt&nding,  R  4,  c  3,  ^  Q. 
+  In  his  First  Letter  to  tbe  Biehop  of  ^CkTceater* 
t  B,  4,  G,  10,  par.  Iff.  g  l\ivL  c.  ^.  ^t.  ^« 
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religion  and  morality  are  secured  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  ml, 
wiuont  a  neceasaiy  auppoBition  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  km 
to  add,  that  immortali^  may,  and  ihall  be^  annexed  to  that  wludiB 
its  own  nature  i»  neither  immaterial  nor  immortal,  aa  the  apoitlta- 
preasly  declares  in  these  words :  *  '  For  this  corruptible  most  pst  a 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortally.' 

"  Pfflliapa  my  nnng  the  word  spirit  for  a  thinking;  subetuceb  witbo^ 
excluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  Ubet^,  ai 
such  as  deserves  censure,  because  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  iia 
I  make  it  a  sign  of.  I  readily  o¥rn,  that  words  should  be  qaiinti; 
ventured  on  in  a  sense  wholly  new,  and  nothing  but  absolute  necesE^ 
can  excuse  the  boldness  of  using  any  term  in  a  senae  whereof  we  m 
produce  no  example.  But  in  the  present  case  I  think  I  have  great  u- 
thorities  to  justify  me.  The  soul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  thit  b 
us  which  thinks.  And  he  that  will  look  into  the  first  IxxA  of  Cicen'i 
TuBculan  Questions,  and  into  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  -^JiTmid^  will  fisl 
that  these  two  great  men,  who,  of  all  the  Bomans,  beat  undsntood  |>lii' 
loaophy,  thought,  or  at  least  did  not  deny,  the  soul  to  be  a  subtile  nt- 
ter,  which  might  come  under  the  name  of  aura,  or  iffnit,  or  atitr,  td 
this  soul  they  both  of  them  called  ipiritui:  in  the  notion  of  whioi^  iti> 
plain,  they  included  only  thought  and  active  motion,  without  the  tobi 
exclusion  of  matter.  Wheiher  they  thought  right  in  this  I  do  not  mf- 
that  is  not  the  question ;  but  whether  uiey  spdce  pgropariy,  when  tan 
called  an  active,  Uiinking,  subtile  substance,  out  of  which  they  exdsdii 
only  gross  and  palpable  matter,  iptrt/ui,  spirit!  I  think  that  lubo^I 
will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the  Bomans  can  be  allowed  to  speak  pi» 
perly,  Tally  and  Vir^  are  uie  two  who  may  most  securdy  be  depeoU 
on  for  it ;  and  one  of  them,  speaking  of  ue  soul,  says,  Dnm  snmM 
hot  nget  arhu:  and  the  other  Vita  emUautmr  eorpon  et  ^tiritu.  wkeR 
it  is  plain  by  eorpui  he  means  (as  generally  everywhere)  only  groa  iHtr 
ter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  appears  by  tiiese  words :  Si  ear,  wt 
tanr/uit,  out  cerebrum  ett  aninmt:  certe,  qwmitm  eit  corput,  inleriUt 
eum  reliqyu}  corpore:  n  anima  ett  forte  dittipdbitmr :  ti  ignii,  octH^w- 
twr.  Tusc.  Qusest.  L  I.  c.  11.  Here  Cicero  opposes  corput  to  igmi  ud 
anima,  i.  e.,  aura,  or  breath.  And  the  foundation  of  that  his  dU6» 
tion  of  the  soul,  &om  that  which  he  calls  corjmi,  or  body,  he  pm  • 
littie  lower  in  these  words :  Tomta  tjut  tamita*  «t  fugiat  aeiem.  Hid. 
c.  22.  Xor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had  tUs  notion  of  ipint; 
the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient  people  of  God,  Solomon  himsclil 
speaks  after  l£e  same  manner :  ^  '  'RaX  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  mas, 
b«falleth  beasts:  even  one  thing  bef^eth  them:  as  the  one  diatli,  ■> 
dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  spirit.'  So  I  trandate  the  He- 
brew word  tW^  here,  for  so  I  find  it  translated  the  very  next  Tens  but 
one:]:  'Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  tb 
sinrit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the  eu^S '  In  which  pboM 
it  is  plain  that  Solomon  applies  the  word  nw  and  our  tianslatan  cf  Ub 
the  word  spirit,  to  a  substance  out  of  which  materiality  was  not  wfaslh 
excluded,  unless  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  downwards  to  the  esith 
be  immateriaL     Nor  did  the  way  of  speaking  in  our  SaTionr's  time  vai; 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  58.  -V  EccV  m.  "VS.  X■V!oA.'i^. 
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from  thia  ;  St.  Luke  tella  us,*  *That  when  our  SaTioury  after  hia  regur- 
rection^  atood  in  the  midst  of  them^  tliey  were  affrighted,  and  supposed 
that  the  J  had  seen  irvivfLtt,'  the  Greek  word  which  always  answers  Bpirit 
in  EngLiah  :  and  bd  the  trajislatoTH  of  the  Bible  render  it  here :  they  sup- 
posed that  they  had  seen  a  spirit*  But  our  Sav'iour  says  to  them,  '  Bfr 
hold  my  hands  and  my  feet^  that  ft  is  I  myself;  handle  me,  and  see,  for 
a,  a|}irit  hath  not  fleah  and  hon^  as  you  ^ee  me  have.'  Which  worda 
of  our  Saviour  put  the  same  distinction  between  body  lind  spiiib,  that 
*Cicero  did  in  the  place  above  cited,  viz.,  That  the  one  wtis  a  gross  com- 
p^g'Cs  that  could  be  felt  and  handled ;  and  the  other  sooh  as  Virgil  de- 
acribea  the  ghost  or  soul  of  Anchises : 

r'  Ter  conatuE  ibi  coUo  dare  brachia  circmra : 
Ter  fmstra  comprecaa  manns  eSngit  ima^, 
Par  le^nbuH  veiitia,  volucrique  slmillima  sorano/f 
'*  I  woiild  net  be  thought  hereby  to  say,  that  spirit  never  does  signify 
a  purely  immaterial  substance*  In  that  sense  the  Scripture,  I  take 
it,  Bpeaks^  when  it  saya  God  is  a  apLrit;  ajid  in  that  ^enae  I  have 
used  it ;  and  in  that  sctise  I  have  proved  &om  my  principles  that 
there  is  a  spirituskl  suljstance,  and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
imniatenal  substance;  which  L^  I  humbly  conceive^  a  direct  answer 
to  your  lordflhlp's  question  in  the  beginning  of  tins  atgument:  viz,, 
'  How  we  come  to  be  certain  th^it  there  are  spiritual  substances,  sup- 
podng  this  pHnciple  to  he  true,  that  the  simple  ideas  by  sensation 
and  reflra::tioii  aj-e  the  solo  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  rea- 
Boning?^  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God^  that  infinite,  omni' 
potentr  and  perfcetly  immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  §pive  to  a  system 
of  very  subtile  matter^  sense  and  motion,  it  m,ight  with  pi'opriety  of 
speech  be  called  spirit,  though  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its 
complex  idenu  Yuur  lordship  proceeds :  *  It  is  said,  indeed^  elsewhere,  t 
that  it  ia  repugimnt  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter,  that  it  should  put 
Into  iteelf  senses  perception,  and  knowledge.  But  this  doth  not  reach 
the  present  case,  which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of  itself^  but  what 
matter  prepared  by  an  omniiMJtent  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty 
can  we  have  that  he  hath  not  done  it?  We  can  have  none  from  the 
ideaa,  for  those  sjce  given  up  in  this  cose,  &nd  consequently  we  can  have 
no    certainty,    upon   these   principle^    whether   we   have  any  spuitual 

tbstance  within  us  or  not.^ 
' '  Your  lordship  in  this  paragraph  proves,  that  from  what  X  SAy,  we 
D  have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  in  us  or 
not-  If  by  spiritual  substance  your  Ictrdship  means  an  immaterial  sub^ 
stance  in  ua,  as  you  speak,  I  grant  what  your  lordship  says  is  true,  that 
it  cannot  upon  these  principles  be  demonstrated.  But  I  must  crave 
Ie»ve  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  upcrn  these  principles  it  can  be 
proved,  to  Wie  highest  degree  of  probaljility.  If  by  spiritual  substance, 
your  lordship  means  a  thinking  substance,  I  must  dissent  from  your 
Jordship,  and  say,  that  we  ciui  have  a  eertainty,  upon  my  principles,  that 
there  is  a  spirituiJ  substance  in  ub.  In  iuiori  my  lord,  upon  my 
principles,  i.  e.,  from  the  idea  of  thinking,  we  can  have  &  CEst^\\A.^  "Octsb^ 

Chnp.xxiv.  37.     f  jEneid.  lib.  vL      X  Eaaa^,  "B-  ^  ^^\\  V*^<^> 
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there  is  a  thinking  substance  in  us ;  from  hence  we  have  a  certainty  tic 
there  is  an  eternal  thinking  substance,  lliis  thinking  substance,  iM 
has  been  from  eternity,  I  have  proved  to  be  immateriaL  This  etenil, 
immaterial,  thinking  substance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinHTig  snbstae^ 
which,  whether  it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  substance,  cannot  be  it 
fallibly  demonstrated  from  our  ideas ;  though  fh>in  them  it  may  be  pnmi 
that  it  is  to  the  highest  degree  probable  tlutt  it  is  immaterial. 

Again,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  undertakes  to  prove,  from  Mr.Loda'i 
principles,    that  we  may  be  certain,    "That  the   first  eternal  thhikiiig  I 
Being,  or  omni))otent  Spirit,  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  Bjataiii  I 
of  created  sensible  matter,  put  together  as  he  sees  fil^  some  df^rseii'  I 
sense,  perception,  and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Iiocke  has  made  the  following  answer  in  hii  IW 
Letter : 

"Your  first  argument  I  take  to  be  this:  that  accorxling  to  me,6t 
knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  ideas  of  matter  ingenail 
being  a  solid  substance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  solid  extended  ^un' 
substance ;  if  I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confband  tk 
idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  spirit:  to  which  I  answer,  No;  N 
more  than  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  horae^  irin 
I  say  that  matter  in  general  is  a  solid  extended  substanco,  and  thi<> 
horse  is  a  material  animal,  or  an  extended  solid  substance,  with  losi 
and  spontaneous  motion. 

"The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  solid  substance;  wherever  that 
is  such  a  substance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  essence  of  matter,  wfaatera 
other  qualities,  not  contained  in  that  essence,  it  shall  please  Ood  tt 
superadd  to  it  For  example :  God  creates  an  extended  solid  substux. 
without  the  superadding  anything  else  to  it,  and  so  we  may  conndcr  i 
at  rest :  to  some  parts  of  it  he  superadds  motion,  but  it  has  still  tht 
essence  of  matter ;  other  puts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  du 
excellences  of  vegetation,  lifey  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  > 
rose  or  peach  tree,  &c.,  above  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  but  iti) 
still  but  matter :  to  other  parts  he  adds  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  and 
those  other  properties  that  are  to  be  found  in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it 
is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of  Grod  may  go,  and  that  the  propeitiei  o{ 
a  rose,  a  peach,  or  an  elephant,  superadded  to  matter,  chsuige  not  the 
properties  of  matter ;  but  matter  is  in  these  things  matter  s^L  Bat  'i 
one  venture  to  go  one  step  further,  and  say,  Grod  may  give  to  matter 
thought,  reason,  and  volition,  as  well  as  sense  and  spontaneous  motion, 
there  are  men  ready  presently  to  limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotent 
Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it,  because  it  destroys, the  essence^  or 
changes  the  essential  properties  of  matter.  To  make  good  which  laser 
tion,  they  have  no  more  to  nay,  but  that  thought  and  reason  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  essence  of  matter.  I  grant  it ;  but  whatever  ezodlency, 
not  contained  in  its  essence,  be  superadded  to  matter,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  essence  of  matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  substance; 
wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  essence  of  matter ;  and  if  everything  of 
greater  perfection,  superadded  to  such  a  substance,  destroys  the  esMDoe 
of  matter,  what  will  become  of  the  essence  of  matter  in  a  plant  or  an 
animal,  whose  properties  far  exceed  ihoae  of  «.  taec^  «stended  aofid 
substance  } 
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"But  it  is  further  urged^  that  we  cajinot  conceive  liow  matter  can 
tlunk*  I  grant  it :  but  to  argiae  from  thence^  tlmt  God,  therefore,  can- 
not give  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  aay,  God's  omtilpototioy  is 
Uniited  to  h  nHirow  iximpass,  because  man'a  underBtandmif  i&  6o^  and 
bnugs  down  Gofi'u  mHuite  power  to  the  size  of  our  capacHiea.  If  God 
csji  g'ive  no  power  to  any  parts  of  niatter,  but  what  men  can  account  for 
ft*oin  the  essence  of  matter  iu  general ;  if  all  auch  qualities  and  pro- 
pertieQ  muHt  destroy  the  essence,  or  change  the  essential  properties  of 
matter,  which  are  to  om'  conceptions  above  it,  and  we  caniiot  conceire 
lo  be  the  natural  consequence  of  that  essence;  it  is  plaiT)  that  the 
essence  of  matter  is  destroyed,  and  its  essential  properUe^  ohang^ed^  in 
xnost  of  the  sensible  parts  of  this  our  system »  For  it  is  visible,  that  all 
tbe  planets  have  revolutions  about  certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would 
Iiare  any  one  explain^  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  essence^  or  na- 
tural powers  depending  on  the  e^eence  of  matter  in  generalt  without 
something  added  to  that  cesenc^  which  we  cannot  conceive^  for  the 
moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by 
joatter,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  case;  either  of  which  it  I9  above 
crur  reach  to  derive  from  the  essence  of  matter  or  body  in  general; 
though  one  of  these  two  must  tmavoidably  be  allowed  to  be  superadded 
in  this  instance  to  the  essence  of  matter  in  general.  The  omnipotent 
Creator  advised  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  vrorld,  and  hie  ways 
are  not  the  Iras  excellent  because  th-ey  are  past  our  finding  out. 

''  In  the  next  place^  the  vegetable  parL  of  the  creation  is  not  doubted 
to  be  wholly  material;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it  will  observe  ex- 
cellences and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find 
cG^ntained  in  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive 
how  they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  say,  that  the 
essence  of  m^atter  is  destroyed  in  them,  because  thej  have  properties  and 
operations  not  contained  in  the  essential  properties  of  matter  ae  matter^ 
i3or  explicable  by  the  essence  of  matter  in  general  ? 

' '  Xiet  us  advance  one  step  further,  and  we  shall  in  the  animail  wor^d 
meet  with  yet  greater  perfections  and  properties,  no  ways  eKplicable  by 
tbe  essence  of  matter  in  general.  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not 
auporadded  to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  animals,  qualities 
far  surpassing  those  of  the  duU  dead  earth  out  of  which  they  were  made, 
Ufo;r  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion^  nobler  qualitiea  than  were  before 
in  it,  it  had  still  remained  rude,  senseless  matter;  and  if  to  the  Indi- 
vid uab  of  each  speeiea  he  had  not  auperadded  a  power  of  propagation, 
the  species  had  perished  with  those  individuals;  but  by  these  essence 
or  properties  of  each  species,  superadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were 
nuule  tjf,  the  essence  or  properties  of  matter  in  general  were  not  de- 
stroyed or  changed,  any  more  than  anything  that  was  in  the  iiidividual 
before ,  was  destroyed  or  changed  by  the  power  of  generation^  super- 
added to  them  by  the  first  benediction  of  the  Almighty. 

**  In  all  such  casefl^  the  supozinducement  of  greater  perfections  ajid 
nobler  qualitl^  destroys  nothing  of  the  essienoe  or  perfeutjona  that  were 
t^hero  before;  unless  there  can  be  showed  a  manifest  repugnnncy  be- 
tween them:  but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that,  is  only  that  we  ca^Vl^A, 
conceive  how  matter^  without  such  anperaidded  petlecAkfn^  caffi  T^T'a\^'=» 
such  effects;  which  is,  in  truth,  no  more  tlx*.u  Co  aw-g ,  -QiaXXCT  Sa  ^^eofcxi^ 
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or  eveiy  part  of  matter,  as  matter,  has  them  not ;  but  it  ia  no  namito 
prove  Uiat  God,  if  he  ^eaaea,  oannot  lupenMid  them  to  some  parti  rf 
matter,  unleas  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  that  God  linali 
give  to  some  parta  of  matter  qualitiea  and  peifectiona  which  mattar  ii 
general  haa  not;  liiough  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  ia  invotri 
with  them,  or  how  it  operate!  by  virtue  cS  thoae  new  endowments;  mi 
is  it  to  be  wondered  ^t  we  cannot,  whikt  we  limit  all  its  (^wi^iaH 
to  those  qualities  it  bad  before^  and  would  explain  them  by  the  knan 
properties  of  matter  in  general,  without  any  such  anpennduced  p«- 
fections.  For  if  this  be  a  right  role  of  reasonings,  to  deny  a  thing  to 
be,  because  we  cannot  oonoeive  the  manner  how  it  comes  to  be;  I 
shall  desire  them  who  use  it,  to  stick  to  this  mle^  and  see  what  wok 
it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philosophy ;  and  whether  tbi; 
can  advance  anything  more  m  favour  of  scepticism. 

' '  For  to  keep  within  the  present  subject  of  the  power  of  *JiinHiij 
<tnd  self-motion,  bestowed  by  omnipotent  Power  in  some  parts  of  matttr: 
the  objection  to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  thbk. 
What  is  the  consequence!  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  tfaiak. 
Let  this  stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  then  proceed  in  other  eases  I9 
the  same.  You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  tBI 
distance,  much  less  at  the  distance  of  1, 000, 000  of  miles ;  ery<^  God 
cannot  give  it  such  a  power;  you  cannot  conceive  how  matter  shoaU 
feel,  or  move  itself^  or  affect  an  immatraial  being,  or  be  moved  by  it; 
trgo,  God  cannot  give  it  such  powers ;  which  is,  in  ^ect,  to  deny  giavitf , 
and  the  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun ;  to  inake  brutes  mn 
machines,  without  sense  or  spontaneous  motion;  and  to  allow  on 
neither  sense  nor  voluntary  motion, 

"Let  us  apply  this  nue  one  d^free  further.  Yon  cannot  cooeeire 
how  au  extended  solid  substance  would  think ;  therefore  God  cannot 
make  it  think :  can  you  conceive  how  your  own  soul,  or  any  substamx^ 
thinks  ?  You  find  indeed  that  you  do  wink,  and  to  dal;  but  I  wsnt  it 
be  told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed;  thii^  I  coniesi^  ii 
beyond  my  conception,  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  who  conceives  it 
would  explain  it  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has  giv«i  me  this  faculty ;  soil 
since  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  instance^  which 
though  I  every  moment  experiment  in  myself  yet  I  cannot  conceive  thg 
manner  of;  what  would  it  be  less  than  an  insolent  abenrdity,  to  deny 
his  power  in  other  like  oases,  only  for  this  reason,  because  I  cannot 
conceive  the  manner  how? 

"To  explain  this  matter  a  little  further:  God  has  created  a  substance; 
let  it  he,  for  example,  a  solid  extended  substance.  Is  God  bound  to 
give  it,  besides  being,  a  power  of  action!  That,  I  think,  nobody  vrill  say: 
he  therefore  may  leave  it  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  it  will  be  never 
theless  a  subsbmoe ;  for  action  is  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  any  sub- 
stance that  God  does  create.  God  has  likewise  created  and  made  to 
exist,  de  ttoto,  an  immaterial  substanos^  which  will  not  lose  its  being  of 
a  substance,  tiiough  God  should  bestow  on  it  nothing  more  bnt  this  bsre 
being,  without  giving  it  any  activity  at  alL  Here  are  now  two  distinet 
snbstances,  the  one  material,  the  other  immaterial,  both  in  a  state  of 
perfect  ioaotivity.  Now  I  uk  what  power  God  can  give  to  one  of  these 
Mb0taaea§  (aupposing  them  to  T<Mm^e«imed^!iAimicA.-i»krai«a<jDaji,^bgi{ 
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li^  aa  substances  in  their  state  of  inactivity)  whick  he  cannot  giv^  to 
the  other^  In  that  state  it  is  plain  neither  of  them  thiiika ;  for  thinking 
l>eing  aa  actkirtt  h  cannot  be  denied  that  God  cao  put  ao  end  to  any 
action  of  auj  created  aubstance^  without  annihiiating  of  the  aubatance 
'^vhereof  it  ia  an  action ;  and  if  it  be  so,  he  can  alse  create  or  give  exist- 
ence to  auoh  a  Biibatance,  without  giving  that  substance  any  action  at 
alL  By  the  eame  reason  it  is  phun  that  neither  of  them  can  move  itaelf ; 
now  1  woidd  aslc  why  Omnipotency  cannot  give  to  either  of  theae  sub- 
stances, whieh  ai'e  equally  in  a  atate  of  perfect  iunotivitj,  the  same 
power  that  it  can  give  to  the  other!  Let  it  be  for  example,  that  of  spon- 
taoeous  or  f^ If- motion,  which  ia  a  power  that  it  is  suppoaed  God  can 
^ve  to  aa  un^lid  aubatance,  but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  solid 
Hubstance. 

"  If  it  be  asked  why  they  limit  tho  omnipotency  of  God  in  reference 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  of  theae  aubatances  1  all  that  can 
be  8iud  to  it  is,  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  the  solid  aubatance 
should  ever  be  able  to  move  itself.  And  9Ui  little^  aay  I,  are  they 
&ble  to  conceive,  how  a  created  unsoliJ  aubstauce  should  move  iteel£ 
But  there  may  bo  something  in  an  immaterial  aubsftonoe  that  you 
do  not  know.  I  grant  it;  and  in  a  material  oue  too;  for  example, 
graviUtion  of  matter  towards  matter,  and  in  the  several  proportiona 
observable,  inevitably  ehows  that  there  ia  Bomethiog  in  matter  that  wa 
do  not  understand,  unleaa  we  can  conceive  seif-motion  in  matter; 
or  an  inexplicable  and  inconceivable  attraction  in  matter,  at  immense, 
abno^l:  incomprehensible  distances ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  confessed  that 
there  is  aomething  in  solid  as  well  as  unsolid  substances  that  we  do  not 
understand.  But  thia  we  know,  tliat  they  may  each  of  them  hare  their 
distinct  beings,  without  any  activity  superadded  to  tliem,  unless  you  will 
deny  that  G^  can  take  from  any  being  its  power  of  acting,  which  it  ia 
probable  will  be  thought  too  presumptuous  for  any  one  to  do ;  and  I  say 
it  is  aa  hard  to  conceive  self-motion  in  a  created  imiaaberial,  as  lu  a  ma- 
terial being,  conaider  it  bow  you  will;  and  therefore  this  is  no  reason 
to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a  power  of  lelf- motion  to  a 
material  aubstance,  if  he  pleaaea,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial,  since  neither 
of  them  can  have  it  from  thecoselves,  nor  can  we  conceive  bow  it  can  ba 
iti  either  of  them. 

The  aome  is  vjaible  in  the  other  operation  of  thinking:  both  theae  aub* 
fltarices  may  be  made  and  exist  without  thought ;  neither  of  them  has  or 
can  have  tlie  power  of  thinking  from  itself;  God  may  give  it  to  either  of 
them,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  omnipotency ;  and  in  which' 
ever  of  them  it  is,  it  ia  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive  how 
either  of  theae  aubatanceti  thinka.  But  for  that  reason  to  deny  that  God, 
who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  l>oth  a  being  out  of  nothing,  can 
by  the  same  omnipotency  give  them  what  other  poweta  and  perfections 
ba  pleases,  haa  no  better  Mundatioii  than  to  deny  his  power  of  creation 
becauae  we  cannot  conceive  bow  it  ia  performed :  and  there,  at  last,  this 
way  of  reasoning  must  terminate, 

"  That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  aubstance  to  be  solid  and  not 
aolid  at  the  aatne  time,  I  think,  with  due  reverence,  we  may  «a^  -,  Wid^ 
that  a  solid  aubstance  may  not  have  quaUtiea,  'pevtec&iTV^  ssA^iQwciVv 
which  have  no  natural  or  visibly  necessary  conuexkm  "W'rtJii  wK\&*."J  'sK'^ 
tutensiun,  ia  too  njuch  for  us  (who  are  but  o!  ■seateTia,'S.  suiitsisw  ~" 
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•gree  trith  the  idea  that  bodiea  can  operate  only  by  motion  and  im- 
pulsei '  Answer.  By  the  omnipotency  of  God,  "wlo  can  make  all  things 
Igree,  that  involve  not  a  contradiction.  It  ia  true,  I  say,*  That  bodiea 
bperate  by  impulse,  and  nothing  else.  And  so  I  thought  when  I  wrote 
H,  and  can  yet  conceive  no  other  way  of  their  operation.  But  I  am 
iinca  convinced  by  the  judieiouB  Mr.  Newton's  inoomparsble  book,  that 
It  is  too  bold  a  presumption  to  Hmit  God's  power  in  this  point  hy  my 
harrow  concepdona.  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  by 
rays  inconceivable  to  me^  is  not  only  a  demonstration  that  Gwi  can,  if 
,B  pleas  Bs,  put  into  bodies  powers  and  ways  of  operation,  above  what 
an  be  derived  froii!  our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we 
now  of  matter;  but  ako  an  unquestionable,  and  everywhere  visible 
lastanoe  that  he  has  done  bo.  And,  tlierefore,  in  the  next  edition  of  my 
liook  I  will  take  care  to  have  that  passage  rectified, 

"  As  to  aelf- consciousness,  your  lontship  askB,t  '  What  ia  there  like 
ilf-oonaniousness  in  matter  V  Nothing  at  all  in  matter,  m  matter. 
Sut  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  some  parcela  cf  luatter  a  power  of  think' 
Ing,  and  with  it  self- consciousness,  'mil  never  be  proved  by  asking,^ 
^ow  is  it  possible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive  that  it 
idotb  perceived  The  weaJcnei$s  of  our  apprehension,  I  gr^nt  in  the  case : 
^  confess  as  much  aa  you  please,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  sohd, 
tto,  nor  how  an  nnsolid,  created  substance  thinks ;  but  this  weakness  of 
«R]r  apprehensions  reaches  not  the  power  of  God,  whose  weakness  ia 
stroni^er  than  anything  in  men. 

"  Your  argument  from  ala traction,  we  have  in  this  question  :  II  'If  it 
nay  be  in  the  power  of  matter  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  impos- 
1  Bble  for  such  organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  havei  to  enlarge  their  ideas 
'  by  abstraction !     Ans.    This  seems  to  suppose  that    I  place  thinking 
within  the  natural  power  of  matter,     If  that  be  your  meaning,  my  lord, 
I  never  say  nor  suppose  that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  but  the  direct  oontrary.     But  if  you  mean  that  certain  parcela 
erf  matter,   ordered  by  the  Divine  Power,   as  seenis  fit  to  him,  may  be 
made  capable  of  receiving  from  his  omnipotency  the  faculty  of  thinking ; 
>  that,  indeed,  I  say :  and  that  being  granted,  the  answer  to  your  question 
'  la  eaay ;  since,  if  Omnipotency  can  give  thought  to  any  soiid  substance, 
it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  Gfod  may  give  that  faoidty  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree,   as  it  pleases  him,  who  knows  what  disposition  of  the  sub- 
ject is  suited  to  such  a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

*^  Another  argument  to  prove  that  Grctl  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of 
matter  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  those  words  of 
mine,  ^  where  I  show  by  what  connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know 
that  God  is  an  immaterial  substance.  They  are  these;  'The  idea  of 
an  eternal  actual  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  immateriality,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  actual  division,  divisi^ 
bility,  and  want  of  perception,  &c.  From  wbenoe  your  lordship  thus 
argues:  It  'Here  the  want  of  perception  ia  owned  to  be  so  essential  to 
naatter,  that  God  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  immaterial.'  Ans.  Per^ 
oeptioD  and   knowledge  in   that   one  Eternal  Being,  where  it  has  its 
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Bonree,  it  is  -visible  must  be  eaieiitially  ioMpanUafrom  it ;  therafote  Ik 
actual  want  of  perception  in  u  great  a  put  of  the  partioiilar  paneti  rf 
nutter,  is  a  demonsliation,  that  the  6nt  Being,  firom  whom  penqiticB 
and  Imowledge  are  inseparable^  is  not  matter :  how  far  tfaii  makn  tbe 
want  of  perception  an  esaential  property  of  matter,  I  'X'Ol  not  diqiBle; 
it  suffices  that  it  ahowa  that  perception  ii  not  an  ii—«»iti»|  ptupntj  of 
matter,  and  therefore  matter  cannot  be  that  etenal  original  being  to 
which  perception  and  knowledge  are  esMntiaL  Matter,  T  ny,  u- 
tnrally  is  without  perception :  Ergo,  says  your  Iordahi|]^  ■  want  of  p» 
caption  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  and  God  does  not  diange  the 
esaential  properties  of  things,  their  nature  remaining.'  From  iriunea 
yon  infer,  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  any  parcel  of  matter  (the  nitms 
of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.  If  the  mlee  of  Xofrn,  aim 
my  days,  be  not  chiuiged,  I  may  safely  deny  this  oonaeqaenceL  for  an 
argument  that  runs  dius,  God  does  not,  er^s^  he  oannot,  I  was  taught 
when  I  first  came  to  the  univenity,  would  not  h<dd.  For  I  nerer  aaid 
God  did;  but,*  'That  I  see  no  contradietion  in  it,  that  he  ahonU,  if 
he  pleaaed,  give  to  some  systems  of  senseless  matter  a  ftonlty  of  think- 
ing ;'  and  I  know  nobody  before  Descartes  that  ever  pretended  to  Aw 
that  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it.  So  that  at  woral^  my  not  bei^ 
able  to  see  in  matter  any  auch  incapacity  as  makes  it  impoaaible  ix 
Omnipotent  to  bestow  on  it  a  iaculty  of  thinking,  makes  me  oupuails 
only  to  tbe  Cartesians.  For  as  fiir  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  the  fUfarn 
of  the  Christian  church  never  pretended  to  demonstnte  that  matter  wai 
incapable  to  receive  a  power  of  sensation,  peroqttion,  and  thinkiDg, 
from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.     Let  na,  therefbra^  if  yog 

{>lea8e,  suppose  the  form  of  your  argumentation  tight,  and  that  yom 
ordship  means,  '  God  cannot : '  and  then  if  your  aigument  be  gooi,  it 
proves,  '  That  God  could  not  give  to  Balaam's  ass  a  power  to  apeak  to 
his  master,  as  he  did,  for  the  want  of  rational  disoonise  being  natonl 
to  that  species ; '  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  call  it  an  essential  pro- 
perty, and  then  God  cannot  change  the  essential  properties  of  things, 
thnr  nature  remaining :  whereby  it  is  proved,  '  That  God  cannot,  with 
all  his  omnipotency,  give  to  an  ass  a  power  to  speak,  as  Balaam's  did.' 

"You  say,  t  my  lord,  you  '  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency. 
For  he  may,  if  he  please,  change  a  body  into  an  immatoial  sufastance^' 
i.  t.,  take  away  &om  a  substance  the  solidity  which  it  had  before^  and 
which  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking  vriiiefa  it 
had  not  before^  and  which  makes  it  a  spirit,  the  same  anbstanoe  lemun- 
ing.  For  if  the  substance  remains  not,  body  is  not  ohanged  into  an 
immaterial  substance.  But  the  solid  substance^  and  all  belonging  to 
it,  ia  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  substance  created,  whieh  is  not  a 
change  of  one  thing  into  another,  but  the  destroying  of  one  and  Tn«n.ig 
another  de  novo.  In  this  change,  therefore^  of  a  iKidy  or  material  sub- 
stance, into  an  immaterial,  let  ua  observe  these  distinct  oonsidemtions. 

"First,  you  say,  'God  may,  if  he  please,  take  away  from  a  solid  sub- 
stance^  solidity,  whieh  is  that  wliich  makes  a  matraial  substanoe  or  body; 
and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  substance,  (.  e.,  a  substance  without 
solidity.     But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another;  the  bare 
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tkking  away  t,  lower  or  leas  noble  quality,  does  DOt  give  it  a  bigber  or 
__  uobier ;  that  muBt  be  the  gift  of  God,  For  the  bars  privation  of  one, 
^  atid  a  nie<<tier  quality,  cannot  bo  tbe  position  of  a  bigber  and  better : 
unleus  any  one  wHl  Bay  tbat  co^tation,  or  tbe  powtir  of  thinking,  results 
fmsi  tbe  nature  of  Bubstanoe  it&elf ;  ^bicb  if  it  do,  tben,  wherever  there 
IB  substance,  there  must  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here, 
then,  upoi^  your  lordship's  o^'n  pHnciploB,  ia  an  inunaierial  eubfltance 
without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

"In  tlie  next  place,  you  will  not  deny  that  God  may  give  to-tbia  sub- 
atance,  tbua  depiived  of  solidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  for  you  suppose 
it  made  capable  of  that  by  being  mado  immaterial ;  whereby  you  allow 
that  the  Game  nomerical  Btibstanco  may  be  Bomotimos  wholly  ineogita- 
tive,  or  withaut  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  perfectly  cogi- 
tative, or  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

"  Further,  you  will  not  deny  but  God  can  give  it  solidity,  and  make 

^         it  mi\terial  again.     For  I  conlcudo  it  will  not  bo  denied  that  God  can 

make  it  agun  what  it  waa  before.     Now  I  crave  leave  to  aak  your  lord^ 

IBhi|i,  why  God,  having  given  to  this  substanoe  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
after  eaUdity  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  restore  to  it  Bolidity  again,  with- 
out  taking  away  the  faculty  of  thinking?  When  you  have  resolved  this, 
Diy  lord,  you  will  have  proved  it  impossible  for  God's  omnipotence  to 
give  to  a  eolid  Bubstance  a  faculty  of  thinking;  but  till  then,  nut  having 
proved  it  impossible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  cat)  do  it,  is  to  deny 
that  he  can  do  what  is  in  itself  possible;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
k  visibly  to  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency,  though  you  say  hern,* 
jou  do  not  Bet  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency.' 

"  If  I  abould  imitate  your  tordabip's  way  of  writing,  I  should  not  omit 
to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  ibat  this  wm  his  way,  Tie»m 
nerfrti  ponert,  re  loUere;  and  then  add,  that  I  am  certain  yon  do  not 
think  he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  reHs;ion  and  morality.  For  it  is 
with  such  candid  and  kind  insinuations  m  these  that  you  bring  in  both 
Hobbest  and  Spinosa J  into  your  diBCoarae  here  about  God's  being  able, 
if  he  please,  to  give  to  some  parceia  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit, 
a  factilty  of  thiidibif ;  neither  of  thoae  authors  having,  as  appears  by 
any  pasaagea  you  bring  out  of  them,  said  anything  to  this  c^uestian;  nor 
having,  as  it  aeems,  any  other  busine«»  here,  but  by  their  namea,  akil- 
fully  to  give  that  character  to  my  book  with  which  you  would  recommend 
it  to  the  world, 

"I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides 
yonr  lordship's  pen  in  such  a  way  of  writing,  a»  yours  has  all  along  been 
with  me ;  only  I  cannot  but  consider,  what  reputation  it  would  give  to 
the  wriUngB  of  tbe  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  should  think  truth 
required,  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  such  patterns.  But  God 
be  tbaoked,  there  be  those  amongst  them  who  do  not  admire  such  ways 
of  managing  the  cause  of  truth  or  religion;  they  being  aenaible,  that  if 
every  one  who  believes,  or  can  pretend  he  hath  truth  on  hia  side,  is 
thereby  authorized,  without  proof,  to  inainnate  whatever  may  aerve  to 
prejudice  men's  minds  agajnat  the  other  aide,  there  will  lie  great 
ravage  made  on  charity  and  practice,  without  any  gain  to  truth  or  k^'s- 
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ledge ;  and  that  the  Ubertiei  freqnently  taken  by  dnpntaata  to  do  li^ 
may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  world  in  all  ages  has  receiTad  ao  mack 
harm,  and  so  little  advantagei  from  controTersies  in  religion. 

"  Tliese  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordship  has  brought  to  oobM) 
one  saying  in  ny  book,  by  other  paasagea  in  it;  which,  thenfon^  babf 
all  but  argMmmta  ad  hominem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  in 
of  no  otho'  use  than  to  gain  a  yietory  over  me ;  a  thing,  methinki,  n 
much  beneath  your  lordship,  that  it  does  not  deaerre  one  of  your  pagm 
The  question  is,  whether  (>od  can,  if  he  (dease^  bestow  on  any  pareS  of 
matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  £tculty  of  •perception  and  thinking. 
Yon  say,*  you  'look  upon  a  mistake  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality. '  If  this  be  ao^ 
my  lord,  I  think  one  may  well  wonder  why  your  lordship  has  fanoght 
no  arffuments  to  establish  the  truth  itself^  which  yon  look  on  to  be  of 
such  dangerous  consequence  to  be  mistaken  in ;  but  have  spent  so  minj 
pages  only  in  a  personal  matter,  in  endeavunring  to  show  that  I  bad 
inconsistencies  in  my  book ;  which  if  any  such  thing  had  been  shown, 
the  question  would  Lie  still  as  hi  from  ,bmng  decided,  and  Oie  danger  of 
mistaking  about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  b«a 
said,  if^  therefore,  your  lordship's  care  of  the  great  ends  of  nligia 
and  morality  have  made  you  think  it  necessary  to  dear  this  questioo,  ik 
worid  baa  reason  to  condude  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  that  im- 
position which  is  to  be  found  in  my  book,  concerning  the  possiiHlity  iitt 
some  parcels  of  matter  might  be  so  ordered  by  Omnipotence^  as  to  be 
endued  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  if  God  so  pleased ;  since  your  lord- 
ship's concern  for  the  promoting  we  great  ends  of  reli^^u  and  morality 
has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  argument  against  a  proposition  that 
you  think  of  so  dangerous  consequence  to  them. 

"And  here  I  orave  leave  to  observe,  that  though  in  your  title  p*M 
you  promise  to  prove  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconsistent  with  ito^ 
(which  if  it  were,  it  could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  any- 
thing else,)  and  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  fiaith ;  yet  your  attenqrta 
all  along  have  been  to  prove  me,  in  some  passages  of  my  book,  inoon- 
sirteni  with  myself  without  having  shown  any  proposition  in  my  hook 
inconsistent  with  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"  I  think  your  lordship  has,  indeed,  made  use  of  one  argument  of 
your  own :  but  it  is  such  an  one,  that  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  apt 
much  to  promote  religion,  especially  the  Christian  religion,  founded  on 
revelation.  I  shall  set  down  your  lordsiiip's  words  that  they  may  be 
considered;  you  say.i*  *  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  great  ends  of 
religion  and  morali^  are  best  secured  by  the  proofs  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  from  its  nature^  and  properties ;  and  which  you  think  prove 
it  immaterial,'  Your  lordship  does  not  question  whether  God  can  give 
immortality  to  a  material  substance:  but  yon  say  it  takes  off  veiy  much 
from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depend  wholly  upon  God's  giving 
that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  oqiable  of,  &o.  So  likewise  you 
8ay,t  'If  a  man  cannot  be  certain  but  that  matter  may  think,  (as  I 
affirm,)  then  what  becomes  of  the  soul's  immateriality  (and  oonseqaently 
inunortaUty)  from  its  operations  t '     But  for  all  this,  say  I,  his  assurance 
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£utb  remains  on  ita  own  hash.    Now,  you  apj^eal  to  any  man  of  sensfe, 

hether  the  fitidiog  the  uncertainty  of  hia  own  principlea  which  he  went 

upoii,  in  poitit  of  reaaon,  doth  not  weaJcen  the  credibility  of  these  fun- 

'   diunental  articles,  when  they  are  conBidered  purely  as  mattera  of  faith  ? 

'    For  before,  there  wa»  a  natural  credibility  in  them  on  account  of  rea* 

'  son ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  groiuida  of  cerifiinty,  ail  that  is  lost ; 
and  instead  of  being  certain,  he  ia  more  doubtful  than  over.  And  if  the 
evidence  of  faith  fall  bo  much  short  of  that  of  "reaaon^  it  must  needs  have 
lesa  effect  upon  men'a  minda  when  the  aubaerviency  of  reaaon  ia  taken 
away;  aa  it  muat  be,  when  the  grounda  of  cetiainty  by  reaaon  are 
Tftuiahed.  Is  it  at  all  probable^  that  be  who  finda  hia  reason  deceive 
liim  in  auch  fundamental  points^  ahall  have  hia  faith  atand  hmi  and  im- 
movable on  tho  account  of  revelation?  For  in  mattera  of  revelation^ 
there  muat  be  aome  antecedent  prinolplea  auppoaed,  before  we  can  believe 

LwJiything  on  the  account  of  it/ 

■  ^^  More  to  the  same  purpose  we  have  aome  pagea  further,  where,  from 
eomo  of  my  words,  your  lordahip  aaya,*  *  You  caunotbut  observe,  that 
■wei  have  no  oertainty  upon  my  grounds^  ^uit  aelf-conaciousnesB  dependa 
upon  an  individual  immaterial  aubstaoce^  aod,  consequently,  that  a  msr 
tonal  aubstance  may,  according  to  my  principle  have  sclf-conaciouane^ 
in  it ;  at  leaat,  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.'  Whereupon  your 
lordahip  bids  me  cooaider,  whether  thia  doea  not  a  little  affect  the  whole 
article  of  the  resurrection?  What  does  all  this  tend  to,  but  to  make  the 
world  believe  tliat  I  have  lessened  the  credibility  of  tho  immortahty  of 
tbe  soulj  and  the  rraurrectioTi,  by  saying,  that  though  it  be  nioat  highly 
probable  that  the  soul  m  immaterizd,  yet  upon  my  pnnetplt^  it  ciuiuut 
be  demonstrated ;  because  it  ia  not  impoe&ibla  to  God^s  omnipotency, 
if  he  pieaaefl  to  bestow  upon  some  parcek  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  sees 
fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking? 

^'  This,  your  aoeujMition  of  my  lessenitig  the  credibility  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  f^th,  is  founded  on  tbia ;  that  the  article  of  the  imtiiortality  of 
the  soul  abates  of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allow^  that  it3  imuiaterijality 
(which  m  the  auppoaed  proof  ;^m  reason  and  phUosophy  of  ita  immor- 
tality} (^muot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  reasoD :  which  airgument 
of  your  lordship* B  bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this:  that  divine 
Ave lation  abates  of  its  credibility  in  all  those  articles  it  propoa^  prb- 
portiouably  as  human  reason  fai^  to  support  the  testimony  of  God. 
And  all  that  you?  Lordship  in  those  passages  has  said,  when  oxam.ined, 
will,  I  suppoae,  be  found  to  import  thus  much  :  vii,  Does  God  ]in.>|:icifle 
anything  to  mankitid  to  be  believed  i  It  is  very  tit  and  credible  to  be 
beUeved,  if  reason  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true.  But  if  hunum  reason 
comes  Abort  in  the  case,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby 
l^ened ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  the  veracity  of  God  ia  not  a 
firm  and  sure  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  reason,  i,  e,t  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  God  is  not  to  be 
believed  on  his  own  word,  unless  what  he  reveals  be  in  itself  credible, 
and  might  be  believed  without  him* 

'*  If  this  lie  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  in  all 
its  aitick^   I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  m^ 
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writings ;  for  I  imagine  ■nythinff  like  tliii  ironld  (aod  I  thonld  ttak 
deserve  to)  have  otlia'  titles  than  bare  aooptiainn  bertowed  mm  H,  ai 
would  hare  raised  no  small  outci;  against  any  one  who  it  not  ts  k 
eupposed  to  be  in  the  ri«^t  in  all  that  he  says^  and  bo  may  ateaaif  wj 
what  he  pleases.  Snim  aa  I,  the  profiunuit  vmlgtu,  who  tdw  kt 
much  upon  ns,  if  we  wonld  examine^  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  luaila 
and  believe,  though  what  he  said  should  subveittiia  TBiy  fioniidaiim  rf 
the  Christian  fiuth. 

"  What  I  have  above  observed,  is  so  visibly  contained  in  your  lad- 
ship's  argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  yonr  anawor  to  my  M 
letter,  it  seemed  so  strange  for  a  man  of  your  lordship's  characteii  ui 
in  a  dispute  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  IVinity,  that  I  eaU 
hardly  persuade  myself  but  it  was  a  slip  of  yonr  pen ;  bat  when  I  iiiiiil 
it  in  your  second  letter  *  made  use  of  again,  and  setionaly  enlanad  ■ 
an  argument  of  weight  to  be  insisted  upon,  I  waa  convinoed  **»«*  itaii 
a  principle  that  you  heartily  embraoed,  how  littJe  fiavonnbla  ioenr  it 
was  to  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  particulaily  thw 
which  you  undertook  to  defend. 

"  I  desire  my  reader  to  penne  the  passages  aa  they  atuid  in  Jiw 
letters  themselves,  and  see  whethor  ^niat  yoa  say  in  them  doss  a* 
amount  to  this,  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  more  or  leas  ondSk^ 
according  as  it  has  a  stronger  or  weaker  confiimstion  from  kaiMi 
reason.     For, 

"  1.  Yonr  lordship  sayi,f  'Yon  do  not  question  whether  God  as 
give  immortality  to  a  material  substance;  but  yon  say  it  takes  off  va; 
much  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wltolly  npon  Goit 
giving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  citable  of.' 

"  To  which  I  reply,  any  one  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  iPiil 
to  be  immaterial,  takes  off  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evileati 
of  its  immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  tiiat  it  shall  be  immortal;  be- 
cause the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  tmth  of  whi^  it 
has  revealed  and  the  want  of  another  demonstration  of  a  propootiaa 
that  is  demonstratively  true,  takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For 
where  there  is  a  clear  demonstration,  there  is  aa  mnch  evidence  as  at] 
truth  can  have,  that  is  not  self-evident.  God  has  revealed  that  the 
souls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever.  '  But, '  says  yonr  lordship,  '  from  tlm 
evidence  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giviiig 
that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,'  i.e^  the  revoaiioB 
and  testimony  of  (rod  loses  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly 
upon  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonstrativdy  mads 
out  by  natural  reason,  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and  oonseqneotly,  in 
its  own  nature,  immortal.  For  that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant 
by  these  words,  '  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  ot,'  to  make 
them  to  the  purpose.  For  the  whole  of  your  lordship's  disoourae  hoe 
is  to  prove,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  material,  because^  then,  the  trvidenoe 
of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very  much  lessened.  Which  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  as  credible  upon  divine  revelation,  tl:at  a  matesial  sub- 
stance should  be  immortal,  as  an  immaterial ;  or,  which  ii  all  one^  that 
God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed  wiien  he  declares,  that  a  material  sub- 
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knee  shsU  be  iinmortal,  ns  vihaa  he  declai'es,  that  an  immAterin,!  abail 
becauae  the  itiimm't:i.lity  of  &  maleritil  substance  ciiEitiDt  be  demon- 

ftted  fiDiD  Datuml  reason. 

'■  Let  us  try  thia  rule  of  your  lordRhip's  a  little  further;  Gmd  hath 
re¥ipnled  that  the  bodies  men  shjill  havo  after  the  fesurrecyDn^  aa  well  as 
their  Beul%  shall  hvc  ti>  eternity^  Does  your  lordship  bclieTe  the  etomsJ 
ilfe  of  the  one  of  tbcse  more  than  of  the  other,  because  jou  think  you 
can  prers  it  of  one  of  them  by  natural  reason,  and  of  the  other  not!  or 
can  any  one  who  admits  of  divine  revelutioti  in  the  case,  doubt  of  one  of 
them  more  than  the  other?  or  think  this  pmpoflition  less  credible,  that 
the  bodies  of  men  after  tbe  I'ei^tirrection  shall  live  for  ever ;  than  this, 
that  tbe  souls  of  men,  shall»  after  the  resurrection,  live  for  ever?  For 
that  ho  must  do,  if  be  thinks  either  of  tbetii  is  less  credible  than  the 
cither.  If  this  be  so,  reason  is  to  be  consulted  how  far  Ood  is  to  bo  bn- 
tieved,  and  the  credit  of  divine  testimony  must  receive  its  force  from  the 
evidence  of  reaaon ;  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the  crodibility  of 
divine  revelation  in  all  snpematui^al  truths  wherein  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son fnils.  And  hitw  mucb  such  a,  y^rinciple  as  this  tends  to  tho  support 
of  the  docttuie  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  pnxnoting  the  Ohtistian  religion, 
I  shall  Is&ve  it  to  your  lordship  to,cuufit<ler. 

"  I  aza  not  80  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinoait,  aa  to  be  able  to  say 
what  were  their  opiiiions  in  this  matter.  But,  possibly,  there  be  those 
who  will  tliink  your  lordebip's  authority  of  more  use  to  them  iti  the  ease 
than  those  justly  decried  names ;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lordship  a 
patron  of  the  oracles  of  reason,  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  otaclEsa 
nf  divine  revelation.  This,  at  least,  1  think,  may  be  subjoined  to  the 
words  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  next  page,  *  That  tho^  who  havo  gone  about 
to  lessen  the  credibility  of  the  Articles  of  faith,  which  evidently  they  do 
who  say  they  are  less  credible,  because  they  cannot  bo  made  ont  demon- 
stratively by  natural  reason,  have  not  been  thought  to  secure  several  of 
tbe  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  those  of  the  Trinity,  incar- 
nation, and  resurreetion  of  the  body,  which  are  those  upon  the  account 
of  which  I  am  bi^ught  by  your  lordship  into  this  dispute. 

'*  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordship's  endeavours  in  the 
following  words,  to  prove,  *  That  if  the  soul  be  not  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance, it  cat!  be  nothing  but  life;',  your  very  first  words  visibly  confuting 
aU  that  you  allege  to  that  purpose,  Tliey  are,  f  ^  If  tbe  soul  be  a  mate- 
rial substance,  it  is  really  nothing  but  life;'  which  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
soul  be  really  a  substance,  it  is  not  really  a  substance,  but  really  nothiog 
eUe  but  an  aifection  of  a  substunce;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  mate - 
ri»l  or  immaterial  substance  is  not  the  substance  itself,  but  an  affection 
of  it- 

* '  2.  You  say,  +  ^  Although  we  think  the  separate  state  of  the  soul 
nfter  death,  is  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  Scripture;  yet  it  creates  a 
great  difficulty  in  undeiBtanding  it,  if  tbe  soul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a 
material  substance.,  which  uiuat  be  disaolved  when  life  is  ended.  For  if 
tbe  soul  be  a  material  substAuee,  it  must  be  made  up,  as  other?  are,  of 
the  cohesion  of  solid  and  separate  parts,  how  minute  and  invisible  soever 
they  be.    And  what  is  it  which  ebon  Id  keep  them  together,  when  U£ftia. 
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p.-tnp'  SothstitianoeMynutttertogivAMiaeooant^  howtheMRilibidll 
i>e  capable  of  immortality,  onlcfc  it  be  mn  immaterial  anbttHtce;  ai  I  '^ 
then  we  know  the  solution  and  teocture  of  bodie*  cannot  reach  theimt  I  ' 
being  of  a  different  nature.'  I 

"Let  it  lie  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will  to  give  an  account  whikilk  I 
tlukt  ihoulii  keep  the  parts  of  a  material  soul  together,  after  it  is  sepanki  | 
fn>m  the  body,  yet  it  will  be  always  as  easy  to  give  an  acoonnt  of  it  ■  I 
to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  together  a  material  ui'm 
material  substance.  And  yet  the  difficult  that  there  is  to  gin* 
account  of  that,  I  hope  does  not,  with  your  lordship^  weaken  tu  aA 
liility  of  the  inseparable  union  of  tori  and  body  to  eternity :  and  I  p* 
suade  myself  that  the  men  of  sense,  to  whom  yonr  lordship  apptsba 
the  case.'do  not  find  their  belief  of  this  fundamental  point  much  mA 
••netl  by  that  difficulty.  I  thought  heretofore^  (and  by  your  lonUif'i 
(wrmiiuion,  would  think  so  still,)  that  the  union  of  the  parts  of  witi^ 
one  with  another,  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  God,  aa  the  nnioa  ((> 
material  an<l  immaterial  substance ;  and  that  it  does  not  take  off  MT 
much,  or  at  all.  ftt>m  the  evidence  of  immortality,  which  dapenk  ■ 
that  union,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  n  ii  <M 
should  keep  them  together :  though  its  depending  wholly  upon  theft 
and  gmxl  pleasure  of  God,  where  the  manner  creates  great  diffiosllja 
the  understanding,  and  our  reason  cannot  discover  m  the  natnerf 
things  liow  it  is,  be  that  which  your  lordship  so  positively  says,  leaM 
the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  resurrection  and  i* 
mortality. 

"  But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little^  and  to  show  of  h* 
!<mall  force  it  ia  even  with  yourself ;  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that  jm 
liinlahip  as  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  tttf 
rrction,  as  any  other  article  of  faith :  if  so,  then  it  being  no  easy  matH 
to  give  an  account,  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  together  the  parts  of  > 
material  soul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  weakea 
the  credibility  of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens  tki 
credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  body.  For  when  your  lordAiF 
shall  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is,  besides  tki 
i^NKi  pleasure  of  God,  w^hich  shall  keep  together  the  parts  of  our  matviil 
bodicN  to  eternity,  or  even  soul  and  body :  I  doubt  not  but  any  one^  wte 
shall  think  the  soul  material,  will  also  find  it  as  easy  to  give  an  acomfflt 
what  it  is  that  shall  keep  those  parts  of  matter  also  together  to  eternity. 

"  Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to  make  men  u 
far  forget,  as  to  take  up  those  principles  themselves  (when  theyviU 
serve  their  turn)  which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  should 
wonder  to  find  your  lordship  to  argue,  that  because  it  is  a  difficulty  to 
understand  what  shall  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  material  son), 
when  life  is  gone;  and  because  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  aa 
account  how  the  soul  shall  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  aa 
immaterial  substance :  therefore  it  is  not  so  credible,  as  if  it  were  easy  to 
give  an  account  by  natural  reason,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  in, 
th.it  all  this  your  discourse  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already  set 
down ;  and  will  be  more  fully  made  out  by  what  your  lordship  says  is 
other  places,  though  there  needs  no  such  proof,  since  it  would  all  be 
nothing  ngaiiat  me  in  any  other  sense. 
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^K  "  T  tliought  your  lonlabip  bod  in  other  pUces  adseited,  and  inekted  >iti 
^P^  truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  revelation  was  the  leas  to  be  behaved, 
^fitecsau^e  the  thing  itself  created  great  difficulty  in  the  understanding,  and 
the  manner  of  it  waa  hard  to  b^  explained ;  and  it  wae  no  easy  matter  to 
give  aa  account  how  it  was.  This^  as  I  ta.ke  it,  your  lordflhip  con- 
demn^ in  othei^  ba  a  very  unreasonable  principle,  and  such  as  would 
Bubvezl  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  tluit  were  mere  matters 
of  faith,  aa  1  think  it  will :  and  ifi  it  poasihle,  that  you  should  tnake  use 
of  It  here  yourself,  against  the  artiele  of  life  and  immortality,  that  Christ 
hath  brought  to  light  through  the  gt^pel,  and  neither  was  nor  could  be 
made  out  by  naluitd  reason  without  revelation!  But  you  will  say,  you 
apeak  only  of  the  soul ;  aiid  your  words  are,  '  That  it  is  no  eaey  matter 
to  give  an  aocoutit  how  the  soul  should  he.  ca]mh\e  at  immortality,  unless 
it  be  on  ininisterid  substance.'  I  grant  it;  but  crave  leave  to  say,  that 
there  18  not  any  one  of  those  difScultles,  that  are  or  can  be  raised  about 
the  manner  how  a  materUd  soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well 

E,eh  the  iumiortality  of  the  body. 
"But  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  your  lordship's 
u!d  I'each  otlier  articles  of  faitli,  wherein  our  natural  reason  finds  it 
not  so  easy  to  give  an  account  how  those  mysteries  are;  and  which, 
thereforej  according  to  your  principles,  must  be  less  credible  than  other 
Articles,  that  create  less  dlfhculty  to  the  understanding.  For  your 
lordship  says,*  '  That  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense^  whether  to  a  man 
who  thought  by  bis  principles,  he  could  from  natural  grounds  demon- 
stnvte  the  iramortality  of  the  soul,  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  those 
prinoiples  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason,'  i.  e^,  the  finding  he  could  not 
certainly  pr'ove  it  by  natural  reason,  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of 
that  fundauiental  article,  when  it  is  conaidered  purely  as  a  matter  of 
faith  °  Which,  in  effect,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that  a  pro- 
position divinely  revealed  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  is 
less  credible  than  one  that  can:  which  seems  to  me  to  come  very  little 
short  of  this,  with  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  that  God  is  less  to  be 
believed  when  he  a.ffimis  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural 
reSiSan,  than  when  he  proposes  what  can  be  proved  by  it>  The  direct 
contrary  to  which  is  my  opinion^  though  you  endeavour  to  make  it  good 
by  these  following  wor<t :  T  ^  If  the  evidence  of  faith  fall  so  much  snort 
af  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  lees  effect  upon  men's  minds,  when 
the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  a-way;  as  it  must  be,  when  the 
grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that 
he  who  finds  his  reason  deceive  him  in  such  fundamental  points,  should 
have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  iinraovable  on  the  account  of  revelation !  * 
Than  which  I  think  there  are  baixlly  plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to 
deolarBj  that  the  credibility  of  God's  testimony  depends  on  the  natural 
evidence  of  probability  of  the  things  we  receive  from  revelation ;  and 
rises  and  falls  with  it ;  and  that  the  truths  of  God,  or  the  ajticlea  of  mere 
faith,  lose  so  much  of  their  credibility  as  they  want  proof  from  reason  ; 
which,  if  true,  revelation  may  come  to  have  no  credibility  at  all  For 
if,  in  this  piBsent  caset  the  credibility  of  this  proposition,  '  the  souls  of 
mem  shall  live  for  ever,'  revealed  in  tlie  Scripture,  be  lessened  by  eon- 
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fiMJim  it  oumot  b«  demonstr&tirel;  proved  fitini  reason,  thougli  it 
iMUiiuJ  to  \x>  moat  bighly  probable ;  must  not,  by  the  snine  rule,  ly 
credibiUty  dwindle  smvf  to  notluiig,  if  natural  reason  sttould  not  b«  itif 
to  moke  it  oat  to  (w  ao  muoh  is  probable,  or  ebould  place  the  probsbilil; 
from  natural  principlei  on  tiie  other  ^de  't  Far  if  mere  wADt  of  dcma- 
Btntion  lessens  the  cre<iibiii^  of  any  projiosition  divinely  rere&lBd,  mMl 
not  want  of  probability,  or  conttiry  probability  from  natural  rearai, 
quite  talte  nm  its  ondibility !  Here  at  last  it  iDtist  end,  if  in  anjr  <ni 
cue  the  venci^  of  God,  uid  bh»  credibility  of  the  trathB  we  Koitt 
from  luin  by  revelationv  be  subjected  to  the  verdicts  of  human 
ud  b«  kUsw«d  to  r«oeive  amy  acoeasion  or  diminution  from  other 
or  wuit  of  other  proob  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

"  If  this  be  yom'  lordship's  way  to  promote  religitm,  or  defend  iU 
articles,  I  know  not  wh»t  argumant  the  greatast  enomies  of  it  couU  tat 
more  effectually  for  the  Babversion  of  those  yon  have  undertakan  to 
defend  ;  this  being  to  resolve  all  revelation  perfectly  and  pra^ly  Isto 
natural  rewon,  fo  bound  its  cr&dibility  by  that,  and  laave  no  rgom  fcr 
faith  in  other  things,  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  raaimi 
without  revelation, 

"Tour  lordship  •  insista  muoh  upon  it,  aa  if  I  had  contradicted  wW 
I  have  said  in  my  Essay,  t  by  saying,  *that  njion  my  principlea  it  ci» 
not  be  demonstnitively  proved,  that  it  is  an  imiaaterial  subBtanoo  in  o 
that  thinksi  however  probable  it  be.'  He  that  will  be  at  the  pairaia 
read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  consider  it,  wiU  find  that  my  basiuM 
there  was  to  show,  that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immateiiai  tlus 
a  material  iubstance ;  and  that  &om  the  ideas  of  thonght,  and  a  powar  d 
moving  of  matter,  which  we  experienced  in  ouTselveB,  (ideas  original); 
not  belonging  to  matter  as  niatter, )  there  'ivas  no  mor^  difficulty  Ut  ooA' 
elude  there  was  an  immaterial  substance  in  us,  than  ^lat  we  hod  m^ 
terial  parts.  These  ideas  of  thinking  and  power  of  moving  of 
I,  in  another  place,  showed,  did  demonstratively  lead  us  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  &jd  inmiaterial  thinking  being,  in 
we  hftTe  the  idea  of  spirit  in  tho  strictest  sense ;  in  which  sens&  1  ilB 
applied  it  to  the  soul,  in  the  23r(l  chapter  of  my  Essay ;  the  easily  cqb' 
ceivalile  possibih'ty,  nay,  great  probability,  that  the  thinking  substans* 
in  us  is  imniateraJ,  gt^'ing  me  Bufficient  ground  for  it.  In  which  ssiw 
I  shall  think  I  may  safely  Httribute  it  to  the  thinking  substance  in  to,  till 
your  lordship  shall  have  better  proved  from  my  words,  that  it  is  inuHS' 
sible  it  should  be  immaterial  For  I  only  say,  that  it  is  possible^  \.  £i 
involves  no  contradiction,  that  Gknl,  the  onmipotent,  immaterial  Bpirit, 
should,  if  he  please,  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  dispos^  as  be  thixika 
£t,  a  power  of  tJiinking  and  moving ;  which  parcels  of  matter  so  ffndw^ 
with  a  power  of  tbinking  and  mutton,  might  properly  be  c&lied  apiiilft 
in  contradistinction  to  unthinking  matter:  in  all  which,  T  presume,  "*  '^' 
\&  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

**  I  justified  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  in  that  sense,  from  tbo 
ritles  of  Cicero  and  Vtr^^  applying  the  Latin  word  tpirUv^  fmta  i 
spirit  is  derived,  to  the  soul,  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  exclodioff  tc^ 
tsriality  out  of  it.    To  which  your  lordship'  repfles,?  '  that  Ciconiv  i"  l*"* 
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Tiiaculaii  Queations,  auppoees  the  aoul  not  to  ba  s.  finer  sort  of  body, 
but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body — that  ha  calk  tho  bodj',  the 
fniaon  of  the  auut — uid  Bays,  that  a  wise  man's  buainess  ia  to  draw  off 
bis  Boul  from  hb  body-'  And  then  your  lordehip  concludes,  as  ia  usual, 
with  a  question :  '  Ib  it  possible  not  to  think  so  great  a  man  looked  on 
the  soul  but  aa  a  modification  of  the  body,  which  must  be  at  an  ocd  with 
life?'  Answer,  No;  it  is  impossible  tliat  a  man  of  so  good  sense  aa 
Tully,  when  he  uses  the  word  corfnm,  or  body,  for  the  gross  and  visible 
parts  of  R  aum,  whiuh  he  !u:knowled|r^  to  be  mortal,  ahould  look  on  the 
soul  to  be  a  modiScation  of  that  body,  in  a  discourse  wherein  he  waa 
endeavoaring  to  persuade  another  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  to  be 
acknowledged,  that  truly  great  men,  such  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  ao 
manifestly  to  contradict  themselves.  He  had  therefore  no  thought  con- 
ceming'  the  modification  of  the  body  of  a  man  in  the  case  :  he  was  not 
such  a  trifler  an  to  exauLine  whether  the  modification  of  the  body  of  a 
man  was  immortal,  when  that  body  itself  was  mortal.  And  therefore^ 
that  which  he  reports  as  DiCEearchus's  opinion,  he  dismisses  in  the  be- 
ginning without  any  more  ado,  c.  11,  But  Cicero^  s  waa  a  direct,  plain, 
and  sensible  inquiry,  I'iz.,  What  tho  aoul  was?  to  see  whothor  from 
thence  he  could  discover  ita  immortality.  But  in  all  that  diacouise  in 
JuH  fiim  book  of  TuBOulan  questiona,  where  he  lays  out  ao  much  of  his 
reading  aud  reaaon,  there  in  not  one  syllable  showing  the  least  thought 
that  the  soul  was  an  unmaterial  substance ;  but  many  things  directly  to 
the  contrary- 

"  Indeed^  (1.)  he  shuts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  sense  he  uses* 
eorput  all  along,  for  the  sensible  organical  parts  of  a  man ;  and  is  posi- 
tive that  it  IB  not  the  soul:  and  body  in  this  sense,  taken  for  the  human 
body,  he  calls  the  prison  of  the  soiij ;  and  says,  a  wise  roan,  instancing 
in  Socrates  and  Cato,  ia  glad  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it  But 
he  nowhere  says  any  such  thing  of  matter :  he  calls  not  matter  in  general 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  being  separata  from  it. 

"2.  He  concludes  that  the  soul  is  not,  like  oUier  things  here  below, 
msde  upof  a  composition  of  the  elements,  c  27. 

"  3.  He  excludes  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  water,  &om  being 
the  soul,  c.  3S, 

*'  So  far  he  ia  clear  and  positive ;  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain, 
beyond  tklii  he  could  not  get.     For  in  some  places  he  speaks  doubtfully, 
whether  the  soul  be  not  air  or  fire,  A  mrna  iit  aniwius,  ifpiiave,  naci% 
c.  25,  And  therefore  ho  agrooa  with  PansKtius,  that  if  it  be  at  aU  elemen' j 
tary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  injlammata  anima,  inflamed  air ;  and  for  this  hsl 
gives  several  reasons,   c.  13,  19.     And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  i,] 
peculiar  nature  of  its  own,  yet  he  is  so  &J  from  thinking  it  immateriali ' 
that  he  says,  c  19,  that  tho  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aiiiial  or  igneous 
nature  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  anything  he  had  aaid. 

"That  which  he  acema  tuoet  to  incline  to,  is,  that  tho  aoul  was  not  at 
all  elementary,  but  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  heavens ;  which 
Aristotle,  to  distinguish  from  the  four  elements,  and  the  ohangeabla 
bodies  here  below,  which  he  supposed  made  up  of  them,  called  giHuW 
That  this  was  TuUy's  opinion,   is  plain,   from  these  wards  p^J 

*  Ch.  19,  22,  30,  31,  &o. 
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Mr^  wumw  fqm,  mt  tgo  diea,  divinut)  at,  ^tt  Suripida  tm^rt  di 
Jimt;  ft  quidem  li Dent  avi  tmima  avt  ignh  ttt,  idem  at  ammut htmit 
If  am  ui  ilia  itatura  adcitii  rt  terrd  tacat  et  humort;  ric  utriiaqiK  hai 
nriim  hamanui  nniMm  eaf  exprFs.  Sin  atUtm  ttt  qninta  qiiadam  no- 
Jura  ab  Arulotele  inducta;  pn'miini  /ute  et  deorum,  e»t  rf  oinAoniK. 
HoMic  not  tenleniiam  tecuii,  hit  ipritvtrbi*  in  rimmlaliorie  hose  txprettiiMt, 
c.  S@.  And  then  be  goes  on,  c  27,  to  repeat  those  his  own  word^  whiil 
your  lordihip  has  quoted  out  of  him,  wherein  he  bad  siffirmed,  ia  liii 
treatise  De  Comcdatione,  the  Boui  not  to  have  it«  original  from  the  airth, 
or  to  b«  mixed  or  made  of  anftbtng  earthly ;  but  had  said,  Siitffaian$  at 
igitiir  qiurdam  noiwro  el  »u  anini,  xjancta  <tb  hit  urltatU  jiotitfn 
watarii;  whereby,  he  (dli  lu;  he  meant  nothing  but  ArJBtotle'g 
esKniia;  which  being  unmined,  being  that  of  wUoh  the  gods  and 
conaigtsd,  he  calls  it  dirinicm  ^alette,  and  concludes  it  eternal ;  it 
aa  he  Bpealis,  aejuncia  ab  omni  mortali  coTtcreltone.  Prom  which  it  ii 
clear,  that  in  all  iiia  inquiry  about  the  Bubatance  of  the  aool,  hb  thoujliti 
went  not  beyond  the  four  elements,  or  Aristotle's  quiiita  eumti%  to 
liwk  for  it  In  all  whichj  there  is  nothing  of  immateiiality,  but  quite  tl« 
oontrajy, 

"  He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wise  men  have  always  Wol 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  but  for  that  it  ia  plain  ho  never  tbougkt  if 
its  immateriality,  but  as  the  eastern  people  do,  who  beheve  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  but  have  noverthclesa  no  thought^  no  coDception  of  itv 
immateriality^  It  is  remarkable  what  a  very  eonsider^^ble  and  judidoia 
author  says  in  this  ease.*  ^No  opitiioD,*  sajB  he,  *ha8  been  so  mur^ 
bally  received  as  that  of  tlie  immortality  of  the  aoul ;  but  its  immatcrixlitf 
is  a  truth,  tbe  knowledge  whereof  has  not  spread  so  far.  And  indeed  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pun 
iipirit  This  the  miaaionaries,  who  have  been  longest  amongst  them, 
jiositive  in.  All  the  Pagana  of  the  East  do  truly  believe  that 
remains  aomethiug  of  a  mui  after  "htn  death,  which  aubeiBts  independentlf' 
and  separately  from  hie  body.  But  they  give  e3ttension  and  figure  m 
that  which  remains,  and  attribute  to  it  all  the  same  membora,  all  the 
same  substances,  both  solid  and  liquid,  which  our  bodieB  aro  coropoKtl 
of.  They  only  suppoao  that  the  souls  are  of  a  matter  subtile  enough  tu 
eacapo  being  seen  or  handled.  Such  were  the  shades  and  tli^  manes  d 
the  Greeka  and  the  Romans.  And  it  ia  by  theye  figures  of  the  sods, 
anawcrable  to  those  of  the  bodica,  that  "Virgil  sup|>ofied  .^ticas  kneif 
Palinums,  Dido,  and  AncMsea  in  the  other  world. " 

^*  This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  those  parts  forlM 
plezhsure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  strange  stories  coileoted 
by  chance,  when  he  returned  ;  but  one  chosen  on  purpose  (and  bt 
seems  well  chosen  for  the  purpose)  to  inquire  into  the  smgulAiittes  <A 
Siam.  And  ho  has  so  well  acquitted  himeolf  of  the  commission  whkb 
bis  Epistle  Dedicatory  tells  ua  he  had,  to  inform  himself  exactly  of 
what  was  most  remarkable  there,  that  had  we  but  such  an  aoouunt  of 
other  countries  of  the  Emit  aa  he  has  given  us  of  tibis  kingdom,  irbkli 
be  was  an  envoy  to,  wo  should  be  much  better  acquainted  than  we 
with  the  manners,   notiona,   and  reUgiona  of  that  part  of  the  worl4 


pure 
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habited  hy  civilixed  natioTiB,  who  want  neither  good  sense  nor  acutoncag 
df  rc^oti,  though  not  citat  into  the  mould  of  the  logic  and  pbiloBOpliy  of 
pur  Bchools. 

•'  But  to  return  to  Cicero  :  it  is  plain  that,  in  his  inquiries  about  the 
01^  hill  thoughts  went  not  at  idl  beyond  matter.  This  the  exprraaions 
■  at  drop  from  hitn  in  several  places  of  this  book  rvidently  show.  For 
jcample,  '  That  the  souk  of  excellent  men  and  women  ascended  into 

wvea;  of  others,*  tJiat  they  rerauned  here  on  earth,'  c.  12.  'TEst 
be  Boul  IB  hot,  and  warms  the  body ;  that  on  its  leaving  the  body,  it 

oetitites  and  divides,  and  breaks  through  oar  tliick,  cloudy,   moist 

• ;  that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  ascends  no  further,  the 
ijuality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its  proper  places  where  it 
I  nourished  and  stist^uued  with  tjie  same  things  wherewith  ike  stars  are 
Durished  and  sustained,  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neighbour- 
it  shall  there  have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the 

aveuly  bodies,'  c  19.  '  That  the  soul  also,  from  this  hei^t,  shall 
(iave  a  pleasant  and  fairer  prospect  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  dispo- 
sition of  whose  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view,'  c.  30.  'That 
it  in  hard  to  detemiine  what  confor^nfktion,  size,  and  plaice  the  soul  haa 
in  the  body :  that  it  is  too  subtile  to  be  seen ;  that  it  is  in  the  buitian 
body,  B4  in  a  houEe  or  a  vessel,  or  a  receptacle,'  c.  22.  All  which  are 
expressiona  tiiat  eufficiently  evidence  that  be  who  used  them  had  not  in 
Ills  mind  separated  materiality  from  the  idea  of  the  bouL 

•*  It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  tliat  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find 
in  c.  19,  is  aaid  upon  the  principles  of  those  who  would  have  the  aoul 
to  be  a7i.ima  in^minata,  inflamed  air.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  in  thia  lUth  and  the  two  foUow-ing  chapters,  he  does  not 
only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  that  ao  material  a  thing  as  in&uned  air 
may  think. 

"  The  truth  of  the  case,  in  short,  la  thia ;  Cicero  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  aoid  immortal ;  but  when  he  Bought  in  the  nature  of  tbe  soul 
itaeif  something  to  eatabliah  thia  bia  belief  into  a  certainty  of  It,  he 
found  himself  at  a  loss.  He  confeaaed  he  knew  not  what  the  soul  was  ; 
but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  e.  22,  was  no  reason  to 
conclude  it  waa  not.  And  thoreupon  be  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of 
what  he  had  said  in  hia  6th  book,  de  ^epub^,  concerning  the  aouL  The 
Bigument  which,  borrowed  from  Plato,  he  there  makes  -uao  of,  if  it  have 
any  force  in  it,  not  only  provea  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  but  more  than, 
I  think,  your  lordship  will  allow  to  be  true;  for  it  proves  it  to  be 
eternal,  and  without  beginning,  as  well  as  without  end;  Neque  nata 
cerU  egt,  ei-  i^erna.  est,  eays  he. 

' '  Indeed,  from  the  facultiea  of  the  BOul,  he  concludes  right,  '  that  it 
ifl  of  divine  original'  But  as  to  the  aubatance  of  the  soul,  he  at  the  end 
of  thia  diacourae  concerning  its  facultiea,  c.  25,  as  well  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  c.  22,  is  not  aahamed  to  own  Us  ignorance  of  wltat  it  is  : 
Awima  tit  animtui,  igniive,  nescio ;  nee  me  pudet  lit  uim,  fattri  netcirt 
guoij  nesraa™.  Illud,  si  Vila  (riia  de  re  oojcura  airman  po»iem,  livt 
oninut,  nve  ignis  iit  aitimut,  ema  jurarem  esse  divirmm,  c.  2.'i.  So  that 
all  tlie  certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  soul  was,  that  he  was  con- 
fident there  waa  aomcttiing  divine  in  it,  i.  e. ,  there  were  facultiea  in  ^». 
oal  that  could  not  result  from  tho  nature  ol  maitet,  XxtA  vas&x.  \i2iN«i 
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their  original  from  a  divine  power;  but  yet  thooe  qualitiH^  diriwa 
they  were,  he  acknowledged  mig^t  be  placed  in  breath  or  fir^  wUtll 
thiiik  your  lordship  will  not  deny  to  be  material  substances.  So  tktd 
those  divine  quaJities,  which  he  so  much  and  so  justly  eztob  in  the  Ml 
led  him  not,  as  appears,  so  much  as  to  any  the  leaat  thon^  of  iBa» 
teriality.  This  is  demonstration  that  he  built  tham  not  upon  la  » 
elusion  of  materiality  out  of  the  soul ;  for  he  avowedly  jiiiifiie  be daa 
not  know  but  breath  ur  fire  might  be  this  thinking  tiling  in  v:  andii 
all  his  considerations  about  the  substance  of  the  soul  jtsnlf  he  itoekii 
air  or  fire,  or  Aristotle's  jKtnta  eumtia,-  for  beyond  thoae  it  is  erkfari 
he  went  nob 

"  But  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whose  authority  he  drfa 
so  much,  with  all  the  arguments  his  vast  reading  and  great  paitl  eosU 
furnish  him  with  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  ao  uMt  ■!!» 
fifd,  so  far  from  being  certain,  so  far  from  any  thought  that  hs  had* 
could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  professes  hia  ignoranes  ■! 
doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning,  he  enumerate*  the  several  opinim ' 
the  philosophera,  which  he  had  well  studied,  about  it.  And  then,  fall  rf 
uncertihinty,  aayh,J{arumKnterUiammqiuereratit,  J)tu»aligwUvidai; 
qucB  rtruimiUima  magna  qtuatio,  o.  11.  And  towards  the  latter  ai, 
having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  alter  another  examined  then, 
he  proTesses  himself  still  at  a  loss^  not  knowing  on  whioh  to  pita)^  IB 
what  to  determine.  Jfentw  aei«i^  says  he^  aeiptam  intueni^  immm» 
guam  hebttcU,  ob  earnqm  eauiam  eonttmplandi  diligentUun  omitiiwm 
Jtaque  dubitam,  drcumipeeUmt,  hceiitan$,  miiJto  atherta  remUH 
tanquam  <»  rate  «h  mart  t'miHciuo,  ruatra  vdiitur  ortUio,  c,  SO.  Aalk 
conclude  this  argument,  when  the  person  he  introduces  aa  diaoomac 
with  him  tells  him  he  is  resolved  to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  maat- 
tality,  Tully  answers,  c.  32,  Laudo  id  quiderfi,  et  <i  niJul  animii  tfatt 
eontidert:  morevtur  enim  tape  tUiqw>  acute  conduio;  laAtmnu^  wttr 
fiiHSQue  ttMeMiam  dariorihya  etium  i»  rtinu;  in  kit  ett  enim  dlipl 
vlacuritai. 

"  So  immovable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  tint 
though  the  light  of  nature  gave  some  obscure  glimmoing^  some  nnoo^ 
tain  nojwB  of  a  future  state ;  yet  human  reason  could  attain  to  no  ck*^ 
ness,  no  certainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was  JBSUS  CHBIST  alone  win 
Iiad  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  through  the  goapeL*  Thmwk 
we  are  now  told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reason  to  biilg 
immortality  to  light,  or,  which  passes  for  the  sam^  to  own  prinoiplei 
upon  which  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  (and,  as  it  is  urged,  cbnaeqacDdj, 
its  immortality)  cannot  be  demonstratively  proved,  does  lessen  the  beUrf 
of  this  article  of  revelation,  which  JESUS  CHBIST  alone  has  broiuU 
to  light,  and  which,  consequently,  the  scripture  assures  us  is  establi£ed 
and  made  certain  only  by  revelation.  This  would  not  perh^is  ham 
seemed  strange  from  those  who  are  justly  complained  at,  for  ali^tnig 
the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  would  not  be  much  i%gaided, 
if  they  should  contradict  so  plain  a  text  of  scripture,  in  favour  of  their 
•ail-sufficient  reason.  But  what  use  the  promoters  of  soeptioism  and  inr 
fidelity,  in  an  age  so  much  suspected  by  your  lordship^  may  make  of 

•  4Tim.\.\«i. 
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at  comes  froin  one  of  jonr  gieat  authority  and  learniu^,  m^y  deserve 
ir  consideration. 

"And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  concerning  Cicero's 
*  ownion  About  the  sou],  in  hi»  first  book  of  Tusculan  Qnestions ;  which, 
'  Uougb  X  easily  believe,  as  your  lordship  says,  you  are  no  stranger  to, 
"  yet  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not  shown  (and  upon  a  careful  perusal 
^  of  tliat  treatise  again,  I  think  I  may  boldly  say  you  cannot  show)  one 
'  word  in  it  that  expresses  anything  like  a  notion  in  Tully  of  the  soul's  im- 
'  materiality,  or  its  being  nn  imioaterial  substance. 

'  "  From  what  you  hring  out  of  Virgil,  your  lordship  concludes,*  '  that 
he,  no  more  than  Cicero,  does  me  any  kindness  in  this  mdtter,  being 
both  asaertera  of  the  soul's  immortality, '  My  lord,  were  not  thu  question 
«f  the  sours  immateriality,  according  to  cuatora,  changed  here  into  that 
of  its  immortality,  which  t  aio  no  less  aji  asserter  of  tluin  either  of  them, 
Cicero  and  Yirgil  do  me  all  the  kindness  I  desired  of  them  in  this  mat^ 
ter;  and  that  was  to  show  that  they  attributed  the  word  tpiritut  to  the 
soul  of  man,  without  any  thought  of  its  immateriality ;  and  this  the 
I  you  yourscLf  bring  out  of  Yirgil,  i" 


»*  Et  cum  frigida  mon?  aninne  seduxerit  ai-tus, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  aderoj  dabis,  improbe,  pcenas,* 

oonfirm,  as  well  as  those  I  quoted  out  of  his  sixt^  Book ;  and  fbr  this 
Sd!.  de  la  Loub^reahall  be  my  witness,  in  the  words  above  set  down  out  of 
bim ;  where  he  shows  that  there  be  those  amongst  the  heathens  of  our 
days,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro. 
mane,  who  thought  tiie  souls  or  ghoata  of  men  departed  did  not  die  with 
ilw  body,  without  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  immaterial ;  the  latter 
twing  much  more  incomprehensible  to  them  Uian  the  former.  And 
'what  Virgil's  notion  of  the  soul  is,  and  that  corpua,  when  put  in  con' 
tradistlncdon  to  the  aoul,  signifies  nothing  but  the  gross  tenement  of 
flesh  and  hones,  is  evident  from  this  verse  of  his  ^neid,  d,  where  be 
cails  the  souls  which  yet  were  visible, 

t  '  Tenues  sine  corpore  vitas.' 

1^  "  Yonr  loidship's  answer  t  coneemiDj;  what  is  said,  Eccles.  xii.,  tana 
wholly  upon  Sotomon'a  taking  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not 
wiutt  I  question ;  oU  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  show  that  spirit 
in  Euglisb  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  soul,  without  any  notion 
of  its  iiuiuateriiiiity,  as  n^  was  by  Salomon,  which,  whether  he  thought 
the  souls  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that  passage 
wlierc  he  speaks  of  the  souls  of  men  and  beaste  together,  as  he  does. 
33at  further,  what  I  contended  for  is  evident  frcm  that  place,  in  that  the 
word  Bjurit  is  there  applied  by  our  translators  to  the  souls  of  beost^ 
which  your  lordship,  1  think,  does  nat  rank  amongst  tho  imnmtorial, 
and  consequently  immortal  spirits,  though  they  have  sense  and  spon- 
taneous motion. 

*^  But  you  say,  |  ^  if  the  soul  be  not  of  itself  a  free,  thinking  substance 
yon  do  not  see  what  foundation  there  ia  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment.' 
Answer.     Though  the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  da^^ 

♦.Firet  Anaver.      f  -lEneid,  4.  38S.      ±  ¥irel  Ana-ww.     \1K-A. 
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M«  •  fotHuUtioa  in  iimdtc  for  a  day  of  judgmsnt ;  yet  in  rardi^I 
that  will  ntiify  your  tordahip^  ereiy  one  may  aee  s  foundation  fiariij 
of  judgment,  became  God  has  poaitiTely  dooUred  it;  thoogb  Oodki 
not  hy  that  rerelation  taught  ua  What  the  aubstaoce  of  tiie  aonlH ;  not  111 
anyWhnv  laid,  that  the  soul  of  itaelf  ia  a  free  agont.  Whatnenro; 
cmt«d  *ub«tance  is,  it  ii  not  of  itntit,  but  ia  by  the  good  pleiann  <l  ik 
Creator :  whatever  degraes  <^  perfection  it  hai^  it  baa  than  the  bomtiM 
hand  of  it*  Maker.  For  it  is  true  in  a  natural,  ■•  well  as  a  nntel 
•enw.  what  St.  Paul  saya,*  '  Kot  that  we  are  auffioient  of  omwniti 
think  anything  as  of  ounelrea^  but  our  suffidenoy  is  of  God.' 

"  But' your  lordship,  as  I  guess  by  your  following  words,  would  wipt, 
that  a  material  substance  cannot  be  a  &ee  a^ent ;  whereby  I  n^w 
you  only  mean,  that  yon  cannot  see  or  conceive  how  a  aolid  sutstMif 
should  begin,  stop,  or  change  ita  own  motion.  To  which  give  me  km 
to  answer,  diat  when  yon  can  make  it  conoeiTable  how  any  malwl. 
finit«,  dependent  substance  can  move  itsdJ^  or  altar  or  stop  iti  on 
motion,  which  it  must  to  be  a  &ee  agent,  I  suppoae  you  wul  find  k 
no  huiier  for  God  to  bestow  this  power  on  a  solid  than  an  anKAl 
crvatoi  substance.  Tully,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  f  could  not  cod- 
rvivethis  power  to  be  in  anything  but  what  waa  from  eternity:  C» 
pat«U  <i7)V«r  attmum  id  a$e  quod  tdpnm  noveat  quU  ett  q»i  Icat 
niirHrani  orimm  t*K  tributamitegtt  I  But  though  you  c»nnot  seebw 
any  created  substince,  solid  or  not  solid,  can  be  a  free  agent,  (patdn 
me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in  both,  till  your  lordship  please  to  explain  it  d 
either,  and  show  the  manner  how  either  of  them  can  of  itself  nun 
itself  or  anything  clse.^  yet  I  do  not  think  you  will  ao  deny  moi  to 
be  free  agenbt,  from  the  difficulty  there  is  to  see  how  they  are  free 
agents,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  foundation  enough  for  a  day  o( 
judgment. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  howfar  your  lordship's  speculations  reach; 
but  finding  in  myself  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wise  Sokmoi 
tells  mc;  t  '  As  thou  knowest  not  what  ia  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor 
how-  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child ;  even  ao 
thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things  ;'  I  grate 
fully  receive  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  wluch  sets  me  at  nit 
in  many  things,  the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reason  can  by  no  meui 
make  out  to  me.  Omnipotency,  I  know,  can  do  anything  that  coDtaiu 
in  it  no  contra<Uction ;  so  that  I  readily  believe  whatever  Glod  has  de 
dared,  though  my  reason  find  difficulties  in  it,  which  it  cannot  master. 
As  in  the  present  case,  God  having  revealed  that  there  shall  be  a  da;  of 
judgment,  I  think  that  foundation  enough  to  conclude  men  are  bet 
enough  to  be  made  answerable  for  their  actions,  and  to  receive  according 
to  what  they  have  done ;  though  how  man  is  a  free  agents  surpasses  my 
explication  or  comprehension. 

"  In  answer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St  Luke,§  your  lordship 
asks,  II  '  Whether  from  tiiese  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows  that  a  spiii 
is  only  an  appearance t  I  answer,  No;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  such 
an  inferonoe  from  them:  but  it  f<dlow8,  that  in  apparitions  there  ii 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  f  Tus.  Quteat  Lie.  23.  t  Eodes.  xi.  S, 
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something  that  appears,  and  that  that  which  appears  is  not  wholly  im- 
material ;  and  yet  this  was  properly  called  iri/Ev/uz,  and  was  often  looked 
upon  by  those  who  called  it  imvfui  in  Greek,  and  now  call  it  spirit  in 
ZmgCsh,  to  be  the  ghost  or  soul  of  one  departed ;  which,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive,  justifies  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  for  a  thinking,  voluntary  agents 
vhether  material  or  immaterial 

"  Your  lordship  says,*  '  that  I  grant,  that  it  cannot  upon  these  prin- 
ciples be  demonstrated,  that  the  spiritual  substance  in  us  is  immatenal : ' 
fi^m  whence  you  conclude,  'that  then  my  grounds  of  certainty  from 
ideas  are  plainly  given  up.'  This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often 
make  use  o(  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  consider  it,  and  cannot  after 
all  see  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  acknowledge  that  this  or  that  pro- 
position cannot  upon  my  principles  be  demonstrated ;  ergo,  I  grant  this 
proposition  to  be  false,  liiat  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.'  For  that  is  my  ground  of  certainty, 
and  till  that  be  given  up,  my  grounds  of  certainty  are  not  given  up." 

*  First  Answar. 


AN  EXAMINATION 


P.  MALEBRANCHE'S   OPINION 


SEEING  ALL  THINGS  IN  GOD. 


I 


[It  wciiiid  hero  bo  altogMlier  out  of  pkbce  ia  attempt  an  outliae  Df  MaJe^ 
braccbe^B  wbok  philosophy,  siDce  only  a  very  emaJI  portion  of  it  i^ 
attacked  in  the  following  treatisG  by  Looka  Besides,  tiie  merit  of  Male- 
bnuicho  beg  not,  I  tbink^  in  ibo  invention  of  a  system,  but  in  the  critidsm 
of  such  otber  ay^temE  as  still  pr»erved  some  credit  in  bis  time,  Tenne- 
ina.nn  (Manual  of  the  History  of  Fbiioaopby,  §  341,)  gives  an  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  tJiinji  writer.  Buble  (Higtoii^  de  la  Philoeophie  Modemet 
t.  iii.  p.  367^425)  suppbeg  a  tolerably  correct  and  intelligible  abridg- 
laeJit  of  bia  gfeneril  views.  But,  stated  in  any  otber  language  tban  bis 
awn,  it  IB  to  be  feared  that  hh  metliod  of  reasoning  will  appear  unsatis- 
fiictory,  since  the  whole  vitality  of  the  Recherche  de  la  V^rit^  is,  in  ray 
humble  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  rich,  polished,  ^^^  flexible  style  in 
iK'bich  it  is  written.  Here  it  is  not  to  be  denied  he  possesses  considerable 
superiority  over  Liocke ;  but  however  nhjy  be  may  write,  and  however 
Hubtly  be  may  reason,  it  soon  becomes  evident^  upon  a  diligent  penisal, 
tbat  his  mind  was  too  much  clonded  by  mysticism  to  permit  of  his  seeing 
his  way  dearly  through  the  labyrinth  of  metaphysics.  He  falls  per- 
petually intt:i  coQtradictione ;  often  appears  to  cotifouod  the  eoul  with  Ita 
material  org^n^  tJie  brain;  now  verges  towards  the  loftiest  Idealism; 
now  adopts  the  tone  and  langu^e  of  a  Pantbeiat ;  and  in  the  favourite, 
and  perbaj>s  the  oniy  new,  part  of  his  system,  viz.,  tbat  which  teaches 
tluit  we  behold  all  things  In  God,  he  grows  so  mystic^  so  cnufused,  so 
irreconcilable  with  coiumoQ  sense  and  experience,  Umi  we  at  length  dis- 
miss the  whole  peculation  as  a  mere  dream.  In  this  light  it  is  quite  clear 
Loclce  considered  it.  He  was  no  doubt  restrained  by  the  widely-extended 
reputation  of  Malebrancbo,  &a  woU  as  by  hia  own  natural  politeness,  from 
apeaking  of  it  so  plainly  as  now  becomes  our  duty ;  bnt  yet  be  manages  to 
ahow,  in  the  course  of  his  arguments,  that  the  worthy  fatber  of  the  Oratory 
is  very  frequently  at  variance  with  conimon  sense.  Undeterred  by  this 
expofiuie,  by  ajitidpation,  of  his  principlea,  Bishop  Berkeley  veiy  shortly 
afterwards  spun  bis  famous  system  on  Malebranche^Ei  distaff;  for  it  is 
»lmoEt  capable  of  demonstration,  tbat  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne's  idealisiu 
was  batched  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Oratory.  I  am  far  from  desiring  to 
under\'^alue  the  contributionB  which  any  philosopher  bas  made  towards 
the  more  complete  understanding  of  the  oriigin  and  nature  of  our  ideas., 
of  the  powers  of  our  mind,  our  relatioim  to  Itie  ¥wft*t  Ciaaa'a  tASj^eaa^  cS. 
seiuwtactD^  und  of  knowletlge ;  but  it  miiat\je  owu^d^«a»X  ^^Q^^^^*'^'^^^ 
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earnest  stadent  of  phikwophy  freqaently  finds  himoelf  called  upon  ti 
exercise  all  his  patieaoe  and  fotbeanooe,  in  "'^*'"'E  his  way  throoriittt 
writings  of  MWebranche.  Even  the  refiitation  of  lua  errors  bylioeb 
may  be  sud  to  ftimish  a  proof  of  this  bet,  since  the  otter  groiiiiiOB» 
ness  of  his  suppositions  now  appears  so  adf-eriden^  as  to  stand  in  nael 
of  no  refutation.  But  the  case  was  tbit  different  in  Locke's  time^  ud 
perhaps  would  be  so  still,  had  not  the  pnblic  mind  been  long  ago  weued 
from  pursuits  purely  speculatiTe,  in  order  to  apply  itself  with  umfirided 
earnestness  to  the  scienoea  which  are  the  more  immediate  ministen  of 
the  progress  and  iuppiness  to  mankind. — Edu] 


1 .  The  acute  and  mgenious  author  of  the  Recherche  de  It 
y£rit€,*  among  a  great  manj  'vety  fine  thoughts,  judidou 
reasonings,  and  uncommon  reflections,  has  in  that  treatoe 
started  tide  notion  of  Seeing  all  Things  in  Grod,  as  the  belt 
way  to  explain  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  ideas  in  our 
understanding.  The  desire  I  haato  have  my  unaffected  ig- 
norance removed,  has  made  it  necesaaiy  for  me  to  see  whMto 
thia  hypothesis,  when  examined,  and  the  parts  of  it  pot 
together,  can  be  thought  to  cure  our  ignorance,  or  is  intdli- 
gible  and  satisfactory  to  one  who  would  not  deceiye  Jiiwiimtf, 
take  words  for  things,  and  think  he  knows  what  he  knon 
not. 

2.  This  I  observe  at  the  entrance,  that  P.  MJalebianche 
having  enumerated,  and  in  the  following  chapters  showed  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  ways,  whereby  he  thinks  human  mt- 
dorstanding  may  be  attempted  to  be  explained,  and  how 
insufficient  they  are  to  give  a  satis&ctory  account  of  the  ideas 
we  have,  erects  this  of  Seeing  all  Things  in  Gtod  upon  thdi 
ruin,  as  the  true,  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  better; 
which  argument,  so  tax  from  being  only  argumentmn  ad  igno- 
rantiam,  loses  all  its  force  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  weak- 
ness of  our  minds  and  the  narrowness  of  our  capacities,  and 
have  but  humility  enough  to  allow,  that  there  may  be  many 
things  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend,  and  that  Grod  is 
not  bound  in  all  he  does  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation  to 
the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine  himself  to  do  no- 

*  The  edition  of  the  Recherche  de  la  \irit6  which  Ijocke  used,  was 
that  in  quarto,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1678 ;  and  when  he  bad  occasion  to 


compare  it  with  any  other,  he  seems  always  to  have  made  use  of  the 
small  octavo,  printed  at  the  same  vi»iee,  and  in  the  same  year.  By 
chance  it  happens  that  this  second  edition  is  the  one  we  have  now  befoiv 
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^  thing  but  what  we  must  compreheTid.  Aad  it  will  very  little 
help  to  cure  my  i^orance,  that  this  ia  the  best  of  four  or 
five  hypotheses  [>ropo3ed,  which  are  all  defective ;  if  thia  too 
has  in  it  what  ia  inconsistent  with  itself i  or  unintelligible 
to  me. 

3.  The  P.  Malebranohe'g  Recherche  de  la  V^ritf,  1.  3,  p,  2, 
c.  1,  tella  us,  that,  whatever  the  mind  perceives,  "  must  be 
actually  present  and  intimately  united  to  it,"*  That  the 
things  that  the  mind  perceives  are  its  own  sensations,  imagi- 
nations, or  notions;  which  being  in  the  sotd,  the  moditioa- 
tfona  of  it  need  bo  ideas  to  represent  them.  But  all  things 
exterior  to  the  soul  wo  cannot  perceive  but  by  the  interven- 
tion of  ideas,  suppoaing  that  the  things  themselves  cannot  be 
intimately  united  to  the  soul.  But  because  apiritisal  things 
may  possibly  be  united  to  the  sou!,  therefore  he  thiiLks  it 
probable  that  they  can  diacover  themselves  immediately  with- 
out ideas  j+  though  of  this  he  doubts,  because  he  believes  not 
there  is  any  substance  purely  intelligible,  but  that  of  God ; 
and  that  though  spirits  can  possibly  unite  themselves  to  our 
minds,  yet,  at  present,  we  cannot  entirely  know  them.  But 
he  speaks  here  principally  of  material  things,  which  ho  says 
certainly  cannot  unite  themselves  to  our  souls  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  neceSsaiy  that  it  should  perceive  them  j  hecawse, 
being  extended,  the  soul  not  being  so,  there  is  no  proportion 
between  them. 

i.  This  is  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  contained  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the  third  book,  as  far  as  I  can 
comprehend  it.  Wherein,  I  confess,  there  are  many  expres- 
sions which,  carrying  with  them,  to  my  mind,  no  clear  ideas, 

*  The  worJa  of  Malebranche  are— "II  faut  bien  retnarquer  qu'afin 
que  I'estirit  mppereoive  fluelquB  choae,  il  est  absolument  necessiure  que 
I'id^e  de  cette  choae  lui  aait  actuellement  pr^aentts."  (Recherche  de  la 
Y6nt4,  1.  III.  p.  ii.  c.  L) 

*t*  On  this  part  of  h\s  system  Malebrajicbe  evidently  enbertained  iia 
very  dear  or  distinct  ideas.  "  De  aorte,"  says  he,  "  qu'il  ne  semble  pas 
.ibaoluraeEt  tieoosaaire  d'aiimettre  des  idies  pour  repreacnter  Si  lame  des 
choses  apii'ituelle9  piiree  qu'l  as  peut  faire  qu'on  loa  voye  par  ellea  m£mes, 
ijuoique  d'uiie  manifere  fort  iiiiparfaite."  (t.  p.  348.)  In  the  notes  on 
the  Eaaay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  reader  will  have  observed 
tliat  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  may  be  regarded  aa  the  Malebranche  of 
fireat  Britain,  entertained  a9  nearly  as  possible  the  same  opinion,  with 
respect  to  the  knowledge  we  can  btvve  of  spirits.  (Sea  Eirat  W.  t^.-i^^ 
p,  210.)— Ed 
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are  like  to  remove  bat  little  of  mj  ignorance  by  their  aaaaii: 
v.g.,  '•  What  it  is  to  be  intimately  united  to  the  souL"  VfH 
it  is  fur  two  souls  or  spirits  to  be  intimately  united;  far  istt- 
mate  union  being  an  idea  taken  from  bodies  when  the  p«ti 
of  one  get  within  the  sur&ce  of  the  other,  and  touch  their 
inwanl  parts;  what  is  the  idea  of  intimate  union  I  muk 
have  between  two  beings  that  have  neither  of  them  any  ex> 
tension  or  sur&ce  f  And  if  it  be  not  so  explained  as  to  gin 
mc  a  clear  idea  of  that  union,  it  will  make  me  undeniind 
veiy  little  more  of  the  nature  of  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  iriun 
it  is  said  I  see  them  in  God,  who,  being  intimatdy  umttifi 
Oie  soul,  exhibits  them  to  it;  than  when  it  is  only  said  the; 
aiv,  by  the  appointment  of  (Jod,  produced  in  the  mind  by 
certain  motions  of  our  bodies,  to  which  our  minds  are  united: 
which,  liowever  impeifect  a  way  of  explaining  this  nutto', 
will  still  be  as  good  as  any  other  that  doee  not  by  dear  idw 
remove  my  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  my  perception. 

t>.  But  he  says  that  "  certainly  material  thmgs  cannot  unite 
tliemsclves  to  our  souls."  Our  bodies  are  united  to  our  sooU 
res;  but,  says  he,  "not  ailer  a  manner  which  ia  neoesBSiy 
that  the  soul  may  perceive  them."*  Explain  this  manner  i 
union,  and  ahow  wherein  the  difference  consists  between  the 
union  ucccsaary  and  not  necessary  to  perception,  and  thai  I 
shall  confess  this  difficidty  removed. 

The  reason  that  he  gives  why  material  things  cannot  be 
united  to  our  souls  after  a  maimer  that  is  necessary  to  the 
soxd'a  perceiving  them,  is  this,  viz.,  "  That  mateiial  things 
l)eing  extended,  and  the  soul  not,  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween them."  This,  if  it  shows  anything,  shows  only  that  a 
soul  and  a  body  cannot  be  united,  because  one  has  surface  to 
be  imited  by,  and  the  other  none.     But  it  shows  not  why  a 

t  To  reasoning  like  that  of  Malebranche,  no  other  answer  periuqH 
could  properly  be  nuule,  but  that  which  is  here  given  by  Locke.  Having 
promised  to  explain,  in  a  future  chapter,  the  manner  in  which  we  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  spirits,  Malebranche  goes  on  to  remark  of  material  sub' 
stances,  that  they  cannot  be  united  to  our  souls  in  the  way  iiecessaiy 
to  enable  us  to  perceive  them ;  and  he  subjoins  his  reason,  such  as  it 
b,  for  this  opinion.^  "Je  parle,"  says  he,  "  principallement  ici  dei 
chose*  matericulea  lesquelles  certainement  ne  peurent  s'unir  ii  ndtre  ame 
de  la  mani^re  qu'il  eat  necessaire  afin  ((u'elle  les  appercoive,  parco 
iju'  etant  dtendue  et  I'ame  ne  I'etuit  .pas  il  n'y  a  point  de  proportion 
entre-ellea."  (t.  i.  p.  840.)— Eu. 
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soni  nnited  to  &  body,  as  ours  isj  cannot,  by  that  body,  bave 
the  idea  of  a  triangle  excited  in  it,  aa  well  as  by  being  united 
to  God  (between  whom  and  the  aoul  there  is  as  little  propor- 
tion, 83  hetweeo  any  creature  immaterial  or  materiiil,  and  the 
Bonl)  see  in  God  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  is  in  him,  since 
■we  cannot  conceive  a  triangle,  whether  seen  in  matter  or  in 
God,  to  be  without  extension. 

6.  He  says,  "  There  is  no  substance  purely  intelligible 
but  that  of  Crod."*  Here  again  I  must  confess  myaclf  in 
the  dark,  having  no  notion  at  all  of  the  mtbttamce  of  God; 
nor  being  able  to  conceive  bow  bis  is  more  intelligible  than 
any  other  substance. 

7.  One  thing  more  there  is,  ■which,  I  confess,  stumbles 
me  in  the  very  foundation  of  tbis  hypothesis,  which  stands 
thus :  "  We  cannot  perceive  anything  but  what  is  intimatdi/ 
VMUed  to  tJbe  $mil.  The  reason  why  some  things,  (viz.,  ma- 
terial,) cannot  be  intimately  united  to  the  soul,  is,  because 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  aoiil  and  them."  If  this 
be  a  good  iieason,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  proportion 
there  is  between  the  soul  and  any  other  being,  the  better 
and  more  intimately  they  can  be  united.  Now,  then,  I  ask, 
■whether  there  be  a  greater  proportion  between  God,  an  in- 
finite Being,  and  the  soul,  or  between  fiuite  created  spirit 
and  the  soul!  And  yet  the  author  says,  that  "  he  bebeves 
that  there  is  no  subataiice  purely  intelligible,  but  that  of 
Crod,"  and  that  "  ■we  cannot  entirely  know  created  spirits 

•  The  piueage  in  wMoh  Malebranche  states  this  opinion  is  the  folio w- 
ing: — "II  n'y  »  que  Dieu  que  Ton  coimoiBSfc  par  M  mfirae;  oax  encore 
qu'il  y  ait,  ti'autrea  6trea  Spirituels  que  lui,  et  qui  aeniblent  6tre  intel- 
ligible par  leur  nature,  U  n'y  a  pr&enteraent  que  lui  neul,  qui  penetre 
Tesprit  et  86  decouvre  a  lui.  Nous  ne  voyons  que  Dieu  d'lme  vue  im* 
mediate  et  directe.  Feut  ^tre  mSine  qu'd  n^y  a  que  lai^  qui  puisse 
oclairer  1' esprit  par  se  pmpre  subst^Tico.  Enfin  dans  cetto  vie  ce  n'eat 
que  par  runion  que  nous  avona  avec  lui,  que  nous  aomm^  capable  de 
connottre  ce  que  nous  connoisBons."  (t.  L  p.  374.)  The  emir  of  this  phi- 
loflopbei*  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  pious  desire  to  exalt  the 
greatness  uf  God,  by  dwelling  on  the  weiLkness  and  inssignificaiice  of 
mau ;  but,  like  many  other  writers  equally  well- meaning,  be  fell  into 
what)  written  with  other  intentiona,  would  have  been  mere  itapiuty. 
For  since  it  ia  God  who  created  the  human  understanding,  who  has 
bedtowed  on  ua  sJl  our  faculties,  who,  in  ahort,  has  made  us  what  we 
are,  it  canuot  be  conaistent  with  true  piety  to  depreciate  our  own  intel- 
tellects,  or  to  seek  to  degrade  and  vilify  the  powcra  with  wlde^U  vt^  \i3^t 
been  gifted  by  OniHipotenee, — Ed. 
_     VOL.  II.  '■i"^ 
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at  present."  Miake  tliia  out  upon  your  principles  of  mtimttt 
union  and  proportion,  and  then  they  will  be  of  some  use  loibe 
clenriug  of  your  hypothnia,  otherwise  iatimate  onion  and 
proportion  are  only  sounda  eerving  to  ajuuBe,  not  instruct  u 

8.  Tq  the  close  of  this  chapter  he  eaumeratea  the  sereal 
waya  -whereby  he  thinks  we  come  by  ideas,  and  compaw 
them  severally  with  his  own  way;  which,  how  muci  loon 
intelligible  it  is  than  either  of  those,  th«  foUowiug  chapten 
will  show ;  to  which  I  shall  proceed,  whea  I  liave  obserrod 
that  it  seems  a  bold  detcriuination,  when  lie  aaya,  that  ii 
must  be  one  of  these  ways,  a^d  we  can  etee  objects  no  other.* 
Which  assertion  must  be  built  on  this  good  opiuion  of  out 
capacities  that  God  cannot  make  the  creatures  operate  Imt 
in  ways  conceivable  to  ua.  That  we  cannot  discourse  wi 
reason  about  them  further  than  we  conceive,  is  a  great  tTuti; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  we  would  not,  but  would  ingenuooiljr 
own  the  shortness  of  our  sight  where  we  do  not  see.  To 
say  there  vmn.  be  no  other,  because  we  conceive  no  other, 
does  not,  1  confess,  much  instruct.  And  if  1  should  ay, 
that  it  is  possible  God  baa  made  our  souls  so,  and  so  united 
them  to  our  bodies  that,  upon  certain  motions  mode  in  our 
bo<lies  by  external  objects,  the  soul  should  have  such  or 
such  perceptions  or  ideas,  though  in  a  way  inconceivable  to 
us;  this  perhaps  would  appear  as  true  and  as  inatrootive* 
proposition  as  what  is  so  positively  laid  down, 

9.  Though  the  Peripatetics  Doctrine  of  the  Sjieciest  Joes 

•  It  wai,  no  doubt,  very  far  from  being  the  intentioii  of  Majebisoeln 
to  set  up  hia  own  uudotB landing  aa  the  measure  of  tha  Infinite;  but  J«l> 
without  appearing  to  have  any  such  design,  lie  contrives  to  make  it  btt 
th&t  Ck>d  cian  funiieh  us  with  ideas  by  do  otber  meaoa,  and  in  no  oltiei 
wsyVi  than  such  as  he  ventures  to  enomerate.  "  Nous  Maoroni  doM 
qu'il  eftt  absolumetit  nei^fis&ire,  que  lea  id^  que  nana  arous  dst  oorpi, 
et  de  tons  les  sutres  objets  que  nous  n'apperoerons  point  par  eni-m&M 
viennent  de  ces  mfimes  corps,  on  de  ces  objets ;  on  bien  que  nfltre  aiw 
ait  b,  puissance  de  proiiuire  ces  idiJea ;  on  qua  Dieu  les  ait  produitea  •re' 
eUe  en  La  cre^uit,  on  qu  il  lea  produire  tootes  lea  fois  qu^ou  pense  Jh  quelqufl 
objet:  ou  que  TaiDe  ait  en  eUe  mSme  toutca  les  perfectiotia  qu^oio  roil 
djitis  oea  corps:  on  eu&n  qu'eUe  soit  unie  avec  un  dtre  tout  p&riiafi,  <t 
qui  renfertue  g^n^rulement  toutea  lea  perfections  des  ^tres  ArMS.*^  (Li 
III.  Pt.  II.  c  i.  f  i.  p.  341).)— Ed. 

f  'Qui  passage  in  which  Malebriinche  ridlcultja  the  doctrine  of  STMCilC 

visibK  maintained  by  the  Pcrifjatetica,  is  witty  enuugh ;  but  when  Ih* 

trader  has  considered  it  carefully,  1  very  much  question  whether  he  wiU 

»llow  it  to  be  tk  correct  TepT«9enUiit,kia  of  the  audenl  aygtem,  or  in  nij 
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at  aB  satisfy  me,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  hard  to  show, 
,t  it  is  as  easj  to  account  for  the  dLSimlties  he  charges 
it,  as  for  those  his  own  hy|rothesis  is  laden  with,     But 
being  not  my  business  to  defend  what  I  do  not  understand, 
to  prefer  the  learned  gibberish  of  the  schoola  to  what 


oondimTH  sgiiiut  it.     "On  assure  done  qui!  n'y  a  aucune  vrai- 
LbLmiw,  que  les  objets  envoyetit  des  images,  ou  dea  espboes  qui  leur 
jmbient;  de  quoi  volci  qudques  ranons.     La  premie  ro  so  tire  de 
l/nnpen^trabilit^  des  corpe.     TouB  tra  objeta,  comme  le  aoliel,  les  etoilea, 
tous  ceux  qui  sont  proche  de  noa  yeux,  ne  pcuvont  paa  euvoysr  dea 
tea  qui  eoieot  d'autre  u&ture  qu'eux :  c'eat  pourquoi  lea  philtBophe^ 
t  Drdinajrement,  que  ce»  eapfecea  Bpnt  grossieres  et  materielleB,  ii  la, 
ference  dea  eapbcea  expresaes  qui  sont  spiritualiaiSes.     Cos  enp&ces  im- 
aa^  dea  objeta  aont  done  de  petits  corps :  elles  ne  petivent  done  paa 
penetrer  m  tooa  lea  eapaces  qtu  sont  depuis  la  terre  jua<|ii'au  ciel,  lea- 
en  doivent  fltre  tous  remplis.     D'ou  il  est  fiwile  de  conolare  qu'olles 
lent  se  froisaer,  et  ae  briser,  lea  uiiea  allant  d'un  c(tt4  et  les  niltroa 
;de  Tautre,  si  Ton  Toyoit  les  objets  pitr  leur  nioyeu."    (L*  1H»  Pt  11.  c,  2, 
b.  i.  p.  348.)     Hobbea,  also,  (Human  Naturej  ebap.  ii,  §4,)  mates  him- 
aelf  merry  with  the  Peripatetic  TJaible  epeoiea ;  but  when  be  cornea  in 
hia  turn  to  explain  the  act  of  eight,  he  propeeea  an  hypotbeuia  very  little 
more  intelligible.      *'  I  hsTe  shown,"  says  he,    "  that  no  motion  is  gene- 
'f^teil  but  by  a  body  contiguous  and  moved:  hota  whence  it  is  manifest, 
_  that  ttie  imraediiite  cause  of  sense  or  perception  cunaista  in  this — that  the 
flret  org&ii  of  sense  is  touched  and  pressed.     For  when  the  uttermost 
pjirt  of  the  orgiirx  is  pressed.  It  no  sooner  yields,  but  the  part  next  within 
'  it   is  pressed  aiso ;  and  in  this  manner  the  pre-saure  or  motion  is  propa^ 
^gated  through  all  the  parts  of  the  organ,  to  the  innermost.     And  tbui 
■ko  the  pressure  of  the  uttormost  part  proceeds  from  the  pressure  of 
^HbM  mora  remote  body,  and  s^)  continu^y,  till  we  come  to  that  fvom 
^bich,  as  from  its  fountain,  we  derive  the  phantasm  or  idea  that  is  made 
in   us   by  our  sense.      And  this,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  that  we  commonly 
call  the  iibject.     Sense,  therefore,  is  some  internal  motion  in  the  sentient 
^Derated  by  some  internal  motion  of  the  parta  of  the  object,  and  pro- 
pa^ted  through  ail  the  medium  to  the  Lnnermcet  part  of  the  organ.     By 
which  words   I  have  almost  defined  what  sense  is. "     (Elements  of  Fhi- 
iDHOiihy,  Pt.  IV.  c.  XXV.  §  2.)      Descartes,   with  great  good  sense,   re- 
nnied  the  manner  by  which  images  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  as  wholly 
Uiexplicable.    Antoine  Lc  Grand,  however,  the  beat  ezporitOT  of  his  (ihi- 
kwophj,  hfts  a  passage  which  may  be  worth  inttodudng  here.      "Nulla 
est   ueoessitas  talis  tmagina  ad  visiunes,  ant  alius  Benaus  expticandca 
admittendi,  cum  videamus  multa  posse  in  anlmis  noetds  affection  es,  et 
oommotiones  producere,  quie  cum  objectis,  qua*  significant,  siniilltudines 
nan  habent :  ut  cum  verba  ore  pronuntinta,  aut  papyro  mnndata  strages 
lioimnuui,  urbrum  cveisiones,  maris  proccllas  repneaentafit ;  aut  amoria 
odiive  effectfls  excitant;   quie  tamen  rcpreemtatioaet,  sen  cngitattones 
Dullam  proisua  aimiiitudinem  habent,  cum  illis  rebus,  a^aa  lA^i&saisii^ 
Deinde  explicaxi  noe  potest,  quomodb  iaX&^  mia^xnea  ab  oVve'i^i^^  ^JSra.t^ti& 
poaauit."    ilastit.  FMlm/ph.  Ft.  VIII.  art.  i.  B.  iai.'i— 'fe>. 
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is  yet  tinintelligible  to  me  in  P.  M.,  I  ahall  onlj  take  sotitt 
uf  so  much  of  his  objections,  as  concerns  'what  I  gniegBtoli 
the  truth.  Though  I  do  not  think  anj-  material  spedt^ 
carrying  the  resemblance  of  things  by  a  continual  finzfiv 
the  body  we  perceive,  bring  the  peroeption  of  them  to  «■ 
senses;  yet  I  think  the  perception  we  have  of  bodies  iti 
distance  from  ours  may  be  accounted  for,  as  fiir  as  we  ae 
capable  of  understanding  it,  by  the  motion  of  particki  i 
matter  coming  from  them  and  striking  on  our  organs.*  b 
feeling  and  tasting  there  is  immediate  contact.  Sound  ■ 
not  unintelligibly  explained  by  a  vibrating  motion  oouubb- 
nicated  to  the  medium,  and  the  effluviums  of  odorous  bo& 
will,  without  any  great  difficulties,  account  for  smells.  AbI 
therefore  P.  M.  makes  his  objections  only  against  visUt 
species,  as  the  most  difficult  to  be  explained  by  matoal 
causes,  as  indeed  they  are.  But  he  that  shall  allow  extnM 
smallness  in  the  particles  of  light,  and  exceeding  swifina 
in  their  motion;  and  the  great  porosity  that  zaust  be  gnntei 
in  bodies,  if  we  compare  gold,  which  wants  them  net^  'witk 
air,  the  medium  wherein  tihe  rays  of  light  come  to  our  e]% 
and  that  of  a  million  of  rays  that  rebound  from  any  viabk 
area  of  any  body,  perhaps  the  thousandth  or  ten  thonsudA 
part  coming  to  the  eye,  are  enough  to  move  the  retina  soS- 
ciently  to  cause  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  will  not  find  bJ 
great  difficulty  in  the  objections  which  are  orought  fromtlK 
impenetrability  of  matter;  and  these  rays  ruffling  and  brak- 
ing one  another  in  the  medium  which  is  full  of  them.  Ai 
to  what  is  said,  that  from  one  point  we  can  see  a  great  nun'' 
ber  of  objects,  that  is  no  objection  against  the  specit^  0 
visible  appearances  uf  bodies,  being  brought  into  the  eye  b] 
the  rays  of  light ;  for  the  bottom  of  the  eye  or  retina,  wbid 
in  regard  of  these  rays,  is  the  place  of  vision,  is  farfion 
being  a  point.  Kor  is  it  true,  that,  though  the  eyebeii 
any  one  place,  yet  that  the  sight  is  performed  in  one  p(Hnt 
L  e.,  that  the  rays  that  bring  those  visible  species  do  all  mw 
in  a  point;  for  they  cause  their  distinct  sensations,  by  strik 
ing  on  distinct  parts  of  the  retina,  as  is  plain  in  optics;  m 
*  This  notion  appears  to  me  aa  completely  unfounded,  to  say  the  leu 
of  it,  as  that  of  the  Peripatetics;  for  if  particles  of  matter  maytti 
travel  from  the  dog-star  to  us,  why  may  not  the  ima^  or  visible  speek 
of  the  star!  I  am  apt  to  ttunV  \,Yui,^  ^e  \ioetil\t^  ^re^giad  against  visibi 
speeiea  was  founded  op  a  m\Bundentaxidxa%.— 'Si'D. 
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"the  figure  they  paint  there  must  be  of  some  considerable 
tigness,  since  it  takes  up  on  the  retina  ati  area  whose  diame- 
ter is  at  least  thirty  seconds  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  ciremn- 
",  ference  is  in  the  retina,  and  the  centre  somewhere  in  the 
crystalline,  as  a  little  akUl  in  optics  will  manifest  to  any  one 
that  considers,  that  few  eyes  can  perceive  an  object  less  than 
thirty  minutes  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 
And  he  that  will  but  reflect  on  that  seeming  odd  experiment, 
_  of  seeing  only  the  two  outward  ones  of  three  bits  of  paper 
^'  stuck  up  against  a  wall,  at  about  half  a  foot,  or  a  foot  one 
^^  from  another,  without  seeing  the  middle  one  at  all,  wkUst 
Bj^  eye  remains  fixed  in  the  same  posture,  must  confess  that 
^■rision  is  not  made  in  a  point,  when  it  is  plain,  that  looking 
Hinth  one  eye,  there  is  always  one  part  between  the  extremes 
Bnf  the  area  that  we  eiee,  which  is  not  seen  at  the  same  time 
that  we  perceive  the  extremes  of  itj  though  the  looking  with 
I    two  eyes,  or  the  quick  turning  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  to  the 
part  we  would  distinctly  view,  when  we  look  but  with  one, 
ioea  not  let  us  take  notice  of  it. 

10.    What  I  have  here  said,  I  think  sufficient  to  make 

atelligible  how  by  material  rays  of  light,  visible  species  may 

brought  into  the  eye,  notwithstanding  any  of  P.  M.'b  ob- 

ioctions  against  so  much  of  material  causes  as  my  hypothesis 

concerned  in.     But  when  by  this  means  an  image  is  made 

the  retina,  how  we  see  it,  I  conceive  no  more  than  when 

am  told  we  see  it  in  Gtod.     How  we  see  it  is,  I  confess, 

rhat  I  understand  not  in  the  one  or  in  the  other;  only  it 

fcppears  to  me  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  distinct  visible 

nage  in  the  uniform,  unvariable  essence  of  God,  that  in 

ionsly  modifiable  matter;  but  the  manner  how  I  see  either, 

eacajies  my  comprehension.     Impressions  made  on  the 

Iretina  by  rays  of  light,  I  think  I  understand ;  and  motions 

fiwm  thence  continued  to  the  brain  may  be  conceived,  and 

that  these  produce  ideas  in  onr  minds,  I  am  persuaded,  but 

in  a  manner  to  me  incomprehensible,     This  I  can  resolve 

only  into  the  good  pleasm-e  of  God,  whose  ways  are  past 

finding  out.     And,  I  think,   I  know  it  as  well  when  I  am 

told  these  are  ideas  that  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits, 

"by  a  law  established  by  God,  produces  in  me,  as  when  I  am 

told  they  are  ideas  I  see  in  God.     The  ideaa.  Vt  \&  certKWi.'V 

h&y%  and  God  both  ways  is  the  origmal  cwiaa  cS.  istj  V*.-*- 


I 
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ing  them;  but  the  maimer  how  I  come  by  them,  howiti 
that  I  perceive,  I  confess  I  understand  not;*  though  ith 
plain  motion  has  to  do  in  the  producing  of  them :  and  motw, 
80  modified,  is  appointed  to  be  the  cause  of  our  having  of 
them ;  as  appears  bj  the  curious  and  artificial  stmctuie  i 
the  eye,  accommodated  to  all  the  rules  of  refiaction  and  di- 
optrics, that  so  visible  objects  might  be  exactly  and  i^nkrif 
painted  on  the  bottom  of  the  eya 

11.  The  change  of  bigness  in  the  ideas  of  visible  object^ 
by  distance  and  optic-glasses,  which  is  the  next  aigoiMni 
he  uses  against  visible  species,  is  a  good  argument  agaiut 
them,  as  sxipposed  by  the  Peripatetics,  but  when  oonsiden^ 
would  penuade  one  that  we  see  the  figures  and  magnitodti 
of  things  rather  in  the  bottom  of  our  eyes  than  in  God;  tk 
idea  we  have  of  them  and  their  grandetir  being  still  pn- 
portioned  to  the  bigness  of  the  area,  on  the  bottom  of  our 
eyes,  that  is  affected  by  the  lays  which  paint  the  imip 
there,  and  we  may  be  said  to  see  the  picture  in  the  retaoii 
as,  when  it  is  pricked,  we  are  truly  said  to  feel  the  painii 
our  finger. 

12.  In  the  next  place^  where  he  says,  that  when  we  look 
on  a  cube  "  we  see  all  its  sides  equaL"  This,  I  think,  is* 
mistake;  and  I  have  in  another  place  shown  how  the  ide* 
we  have  from  a  regular  solid,  is  not  the  true  idea  of  that 
soUd,  but  such  an  one  as  by  custom  (as  the  name  of  it  does) 
serves  to  excite  our  judgment  to  form  such  an  one. 

13.  What  he  says  of  seeing  an  object  several  millioDsof 
leagues,  the  very  same  instant  that  it  is  uncovered,  I  think 
may  be  shown  to  be  a  mistake  in  matter  of  fact.  For  hj 
observations  made  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  it  is  discovered 
that  light  is  successively  propagated,  and  is  about  ten  minutes 
coming  from  the  eaa  to  us.t 

14.  By  what  I  have  said,  I  think  it  may  be  understood 
how  we  may  conceive,  that  from  remote  objects  mateiitl 
causes  may  reach  our  senses,  and  therein  produce  sevenl 

*  The  same  caution,  forbeanuice,  and  good  sense,  which  constitute 
the  characteristics  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  TJndentanding  are  vifdUt 
here,  where,  in  tixa  particular  instance  before  him,  Locke  accurate^ 
marks  the  limits  between  the  knowable  and  unknowable. — Es. 

t  Recent  experiments,  I  believe,  have  rendered  it  extremely  proba- 
ble  that  Ught  make*  its  passage  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  seven  mi- 
Butes  and  a  half. — En. 


motions  that  may  lie  the  causes  of  ideas  in  us ;  notwitbstand- 
ing  what  P,  M.  has  said  in  this  second  ohapter  against  ma- 
terial Bpeciea.     I   coiifeaij  his  argiimenta  axe  good   against 
those    species    as    usaally  understood    by  the  Peripatetics. 
Ifiiit,  since  jnj  principles  have  been  said  to  be  conformablo  to 
Bfche  Aristotelian  philosophy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  difficulties  it  is  chkrged  with,  as  &r  as  my  opinioa  is 
^oneeraed  in  them. 

■  IS.  His  third  chapter  is  to  txinfnte  the  "  opimoa  of  those 
^rho  think  onr  minds  have  a  power  to  produce  the  ideas  of 
things  on  which  they  would  thiak,  and  that  they  are  excited 
to  produce  them  by  the  impresaiona  which  objects  mate 
on.  the  body."  One  who  thinks  ideas  are  nothing  hut  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind  annexed  to  certain  motions  of  the 
body  by  the  wiU  of  God,  who  hath  ordered  such  percep- 
tions always  to  accompany  such  motions,  though  we  know 
not  how  they  ai"e  produced,  does  in  effect  conceive  those 
ideas  or  peceptions  to  he  only  passions  of  the  mindj  when 
produced  in  it,  whether  we  will  or  no,  by  external  ob- 
jects. But  he  conceives  them  to  be  a  mixture  of  action 
and  passion  when  the  mind  attends  to  them  or  revives  them 
in  the  memory.  Whether  the  soul  has  such  a  power  as  this 
we  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter;  and 
thia  power  our  author  does  not  deny,  siuce  in  this  very 
chapter  he  says,  "  When  we  conceive  a  square  by  pure  un- 
derstanding, we  caji  yet  imagine  it ;  i.  e.,  perceive  it  in  our- 
selves by  ti'acing  an  image  of  it  on  the  brain."  Here,  then, 
he  allows  the  soul  power  to  trace  images  on  the  brain,  and 
perceive  them.  This,  to  me,  is  matter  of  new  perplexity  in 
this  hypothesis;  for  if  the  soul  be  so  united  to  the  brain  as 
to  trace  images  on  it,  and  perceive  them,  I  do  not  see  how 
this  consists  with  what  he  says  a  little  before  in  the  first 
chapter,  viz.,  "  That  certainly  material  things  cannot  be 
united  to  our  souls  after  a  manner  necessary  to  its  perceiv- 
ing them." 

Id,  That  which  is  said  about  objects  exciting  ideas  in  us 
by  motion;  and  our  reviving  the  ideas  we  have  once  got  in 
our  memories,  does  not,  I  confess,  fully  explain  the  manner 
how  it  is  done.  In  thia  I  frankly  avow  ray  ignorance,  and 
should  be  glad  to  find  in  him  anything  that  would  clear  it 
to  me;  but  in  his  explications  I  findtbeae  diffi-wiiAJvMi "^Nsv^ 
cannot  get  over. 
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17.  The  mind  cannot  produce  ideas,  aays  he,  became  tkef 
are  "  real  spiritual  beings,"  *  L  e.,  sabetajices ;  for  so  ia  tk 
conclusion  of  that  paragraph,  where  he  mentions  it  un 
absurdity  to  think  tiiej  are  "  annihilated  "when  they  are  not 
present  to  the  mind."  And  the  whole  force  of  this  argmnot 
would  persuade  one  to  understand  him  so;  though  I  do  iio( 
remember  that  he  anywhere  speaks  it  oat,  or  in  direct  teni 
calls  them  substanceH. 

18.  I  shall  here  only  take  notice  how  inoanceivable  itii 
to  me,  that  a  spiritual,  i.  e.,  an  unextended,  subetanoe  ahonld 
represent  to  the  mind  an  extended  figure^  t.  g.,  a  trimglt 
of  unequal  sides,  or  two  triangles  of  different  magnitndk 
Kext,  supposing  I  could  conceive  an  unextended  substua 
to  represent  a  figure,  or  be  the  idea  of  a  figure,  the  difficaUjf 
still  remains  to  conceive  how  it  is  my  soul  sees  it.  Let  tUi 
substantial  being  be  ever  so  sure,  and  the  picture  nevor  n 
clear ;  yet  how  we  see  it  is  to  me  inconceivable^  Tnliiiin'* 
\mion,  were  it  as  intelligible  of  two  unextended  substanea^ 
as  of  two  bodies,  would  not  yet  reach  perception,  whidt  ■ 
something  beyond  union.  But  yet  a  little  lower  he  agrea^ 
that  an  idea  "  is  not  s  substance,"  but  yet  afiSrms  it  is  "  t 
spiritual  thing."  This  spiritual  thing,  therefore,  must  either 
be  a  spiritual  substance,  or  a  mode  of  a  spiritual  substanoe^ 
or  a  relation;  for  besides  these  I  have  no  conception  of  any' 
thing.  And  if  any  shall  tell  me  it  is  a  mode,  it  must  be  a 
mode  of  the  substance  of  God ;  which,  besides  that  it  will  be 
strange  to  mention  any  modes  in  the  simple  essence  of  God; 
whosoever  shall  propose  any  such  modes  as  a  way  to  ex|daiii 
,tho  nature  of  our  ideas,  proposes  to  me  something  inoiUH 
ceivable,  as  a  means  to  conceive  what  I  do  not  yet  know; 
and  BO,  bating  a  new  phrase,  teaches  me  nothing,  but  leaves 
me  as  much  in  the  dark  as  one  can  be  where  he  conceives 
nothing.  So  that  supposing  ideas  real  spiritual  things  never 
so  much,  if  they  are  neither  substances  nor  modes,  let  them 
be  what  they  will,  I  am  no  more  instructed  in  their  nature 
than  when  I  am  told  they  are  perceptions,  such  as  I  find 
them.  And  I  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  that  hypotheaii 
be  to  be  preferred  for  its  easiness  to  be  understood,  which 

*  On  the  nature  of  ideas,  see  Plato,  on  the  Farmenides,  and  Diogenei 
Laertios,  iii.  1.  12;  z.  1.  20.     Aristotle  appears  to  have  thought  tint 
tbe  whole  dootrine  of  ideas  azose  froTo.  ticie  mt&wa.'^oya»ai!i.  ^-^u^tiigil 
meUpbora.    (Metaphys.  xii.  6.')— En. 


is  explained  hj  real  beings,  that  are  neither  subatEinces  nor 

modes. 

19.  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  proves,  that  we  do  not  see 

objects  by  ideas  that  are  created  with  us;  because  the  ideas 

we  have  even  of  one  very  simple  figure,  v.  g.,  a  triangle,  are 
a  not  infinite,  though,  there  may  be  infinite  triangles.  What 
J  this  proves  I  will  not  here  examine ;  but  the  reason  he  gives 

being  built  on  hia  hypotheses,  I  <annot  get  over,  and  that  is, 
^  that  "  it  ia  not  for  want  of  ideas,  or  that  infinite  is  not  present 
^  us,  but  it  is  only  for  want  of  capacity  and  extension  of  our 
I,  because  the  extension  of  our  spirits  is  very  narrow  and 
ted."  To  have  a  limited  extension,  is  to  have  some  ex- 
[  tenflioD,  which  agrees  but  ill  with  what  is  before  said  of  our 

souls,  that  they  "  have  no  extension."     By  what  he  says 

here  and  in  other  places,  one  would  think  be  were  to  be 

tderrtood  as  if  the  soul,  being  but  a  small  extension,  could 
t  at  once  receive  all  the  ideas  conceivable  in  infinite  space, 
because  but  a  little  part  of  that  infinite  space  can  be  applied 
to  the  soul  at  once.  To  conceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate 
anion  with  an  infinite  being,  and  by  that  union  receiving  of 
idee^  leads  one  as  naturally  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as  a 
country  maid  would  have  of  an  infinite  butter-print,  in  which 
was  engraven  figures  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  the  several  partn 
■whereof  being,  as  there  was  occasion,  applied  to  her  lump  of 
butter,  left  on  it  the  figiure  or  idea  there  was  present  need 
of.  But  whether  any  one  would  thus  explain  our  ideas  I 
"will  not  say,  only  I  kiiow  not  well  how  to  nnderatand  what 
he  says  here,  with  what  he  saya  before  of  unioTt  in  a  better 


20.  He  further  says,  that  had  we  a  magazine  of  all  ideas 
that  are  necessary  for  seeing  things,  they  would  be  of  no  nae, 
since  the  mind  could  not  know  which  to  choose,  and  set 
before  itself  to  see  the  sun.  What  he  here  means  by  the 
BUB  is  hard  to  conceive ;  and,  according  to  his  hypothesis  of 
Seeing  all  Things  in  God,  how  can  he  know  that  there  is  any 
such  real  being  in  the  world  as  the  sun  ?  Did  he  ever  see 
the  sun  1  No ;  but  on  occasion  of  the  presence  of  the  sun  to 
his  eyes,  he  has  seen  the  idea  of  the  sun  in  CJod,  which  GSod 
lias  exhibited  to  himj  but  the  suu,  becausKi  it  cannot  be 
united  to  his  soul,  he  cannot  see.  How  then  does  K«i  tussw 
that  there  is  a  sun  which  he  never  saw'V     ^la-i  s^sfc  ^^A 


^ 
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does  all  things  by  tlio  most  compendious  ways,  what  need  is 
there  that  God  should  make  a  sun  that  we  might  see  its  idea 
in  him  when  he  ]ileased  to  exhibit  it,  when  this  might  as 
well  be  done  without  any  real  aun  at  all,* 

21.  He  further  says,  that  God  does  not  actually  produce 
in  ua  as  many  new  ideaa  as  we  every  moment  perceive 
different  things.  Whether  lie  haa  proved  this  or  no,  I  will 
not  examine. 

22.  Bat  ho  says,  that  "  w-e  have  at  all  times  actually 
ourselves  the  ideas  of  all  tHnga"     Then  we  have  alwi 
actually  in  ourselves  the  ideas  of  all  triangles,  which  was  bi 
now  denied,  "  but  we  have  them  confusedly ,"     If  we  see 
tliem  in  God,  and  they  are  not  in  him  confusedly,  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  see  them  in  God  confusedly. 

23.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he  tella  ua,  "  all  things  are 
God,  even  the  moat  corjioreal  and  earthly,  hut  after  a  mi 
altogether  spiritual,  and  which  we  cannot  compreheni 
Here,  therefore,  he  and  I  are  alike  ignorant  of  these 
words  ;  "  material  things  are  in  God  after  a  spiritual  manner, 
signify  nothing  to  either  of  us ;  and  "  spiritual  mannecj 
signifies  no  more  hut  this,  that  material  things  ai-e  in 
immaterially.  This  and  the  like  are  ways  of  speaking  which 
our  vanity  has  found  out  to  oover,  not  remove,  our  ignorauoa 
But  "  material  things  are  in  God,"  because  "  their  ideaa  are 
in  Grod,  and  those  ideas  which  God  had  of  them  before 
world  was  created,  are  not  at  all  different  from  himselt 
This  seems  to  me  to  come  very  near  saying,  not  only  tl 
there  is  variety  in  God,  since  we  see  variety  in  what  "  is 
different  from,  himself,"  but  that  material  things  are  God,  or 

*  This  doctnne  Berkeley  xnftintfliDed  in  good  eament ;  aa  aian  did 
honcet  Arthur  Collier,  who,  whether  he  h:id  met  with  the  worke  of 
Berkeley  or  not^  had  completely  imbibed  hifl  spirit  of  pMloaophiaing. 
llie  following  ia  the  manner  in  which  he  blot^i  the  aun  and  mocin  ont  of 
the  externa]  nniverae,  and  reduces  them  to  creatures  of  the  inUcigin&tion, 
^*Let  a  man,"  fiajB  he,  "whilfit  he  looka  upon  any  object,  a£  suppose 
the  moon,  preaa  or  disto^  one  of  his  eyes  with  hia  linger.  Tbls  donev  he 
will  perceive  or  Roe  two  moons,  at  some  distance  from  each  other j  on^ 
afi  it  were^  proceeding  or  sliding  off  from  the  other.  Now  both  Ibesi 
tnooTta  are  equally  external,  or  fl^en  by  us  as  external ;  and  yet  one  at  leatl 
of  these  is  not  external,  there  being  hut  one  moon  supposed  to  be  in  the 
h^avejjJt,  or  without  ua.     Therefore  an  object  is  tfen  by  us  as  externa], 

wbiob  is  not  indeed  external,  ivt^di  ii  «.g;Ktn  t>h.e  thing  to  be  shown. " 

(Clurvs  l/ni versalisj  p.  17.) 
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a  part  of  him;*  which,  though  I  do  not  think  to  be  vhat 
our  author  designs ;  yet  thua  I  fear  he  must  be  forced  to 
talk,  who  thinks  he  knows  God's  understanding  so  much 

t     better  than  his  own,  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  divine    ■ 
intellect  to  explain  the  human.  I 

34.  In  the  sixth  chapter  he  comes  more  particularly  to 
explain  his  own  doctrine,  where  first  he  says,  "the  ideas  of 
all  beings  are  in  God."  Ijet  it  be  so,  God  has  the  idea  of  a 
triangle,  of  a  horse,  of  a  river,  just  as  we  have;  for  hitherto 
this  signifies  no  more,  for  we  see  them  as  they  are  in  him ; 
and  BO  the  ideas  that  are  in  him,  are  the  ideas  we  perceive : 
Thus  far  I  then  understand  God  hath  the  same  ideas  we 
have.  This  tells  us,  indeed,  that  there  are  ideas,  which  was 
agreed  before,  and  I  think  nobody  denies,  but  tells  me  not 
yet  what  they  are. 

25,  Having  said  that  they  are  in  God,  the  next  thing  he 
teLls  us  is,  that  we  "  can  see  them  in  God."  His  proo^  that 
"  otU7  souls  can  see  them  in  God,"  is,  because  God  is  most 
straitly  united  to  our  souls  by  his  presencei,  insomuch,  that 
one  may  say,  God  is  the  place  of  apiritg,  as  spaces  are  the 
places  of  bodies;"  in  which  there  is  not,  I  confess,  one  word 
that  I  can  underatand.f     For,  first,  in  what  sense  can  he 

*  Locke's  charity  here  induceB  him  to  pijt  !in  interpretation  on  Male- 
bmnohc's  theory,  'which,  iip<>n  ezanLiiis.tiQn,  may  perhapi  be  found  to  b^ 
BOmewhat  too  lenient.  Whatever  he  may  nave  Intended,  be  tangfat 
Pantheism :  piuuHly,  no  doubt,  bnt  not  the  less  certainly. 

+  This  talking  about  the  place  of  spirits  is  nothing  but  ft  fragment  of 
the  ancient  jargon  of  the  schools;  and  probably  nieana  nnttiine  mote 
than  that  all  existence  being  upheld  by  God,  must  neccaaarily  be  sur- 
Founded  by  the  power  of  God,  or  be  comprehended  within  his  sphere. 
But  then  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  Ood  is  as  much  the  place  of  bodies 
H«  of  Bpirita,  since  both  equally  derive  their  existence  fhim  bun.  The 
original  passa^^  which  the  reader  may  desire  to  compare  with  Locke's 
translation,  are  as  follows: — " H  faut  s^jivoir  que  Dieu  est  trea-etroite- 
ment  mie  li  nos  ames  par  sa  presence,  ensorte  qu'on  pent  dire  qn'il  est  Is 
lieu  des  esprits,  de  mSme  que  les  espacee  sont  le  lieu  des  corps, "  (L.  lU. 
pt,  2,  chap.  vii.  t.  i.  p.  363.)  lu  the  next  place  where  thu  doctrine  ia 
asserted,  Malebraocbe  adds,  that  God  u  tht  intcUigibh  world:  "  Demeo* 
Tuns  done  dans  oe  seTitiment,  que  Dieu  est  le  mcnde  intelligible,  ou  le 
lieu  des  esprits,  de  m^me  que  le  mande  materiel  est  le  lieu  des  coqts. 
(p.  372. )  Here,  *is  the  reader  will  perceive,  there  is  a  prodi^ous  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  First,  God  ia  the  intelligible  world;  which  means,  if  it 
m^n  anjthinir,  that  God  is  alone  intelligible,  or  that  everythlna  thVac^ 
ill  intelligible  forma  a  part  of  God;  which,  •v'aiea.  feorou^rfc^  i'&'uWL," 
reai  doctrine  of  Afaiotraaoh^  and  can  by  no  degi«a  ol  ii^ecii^'S 


I 
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say  that  "  spaces  are  the  places  of  bodies,"  when  he  makes 
body  and  space,  or  extension,  to  be  the  same  thing}  So 
that  I  do  no  more  understand  what  he  means,  when  he  says 
"  spaces  are  the  places  of  bodies,"  than  if  he  had  said,  bodies 
are  the  places  of  bodies.  But  when  this  simile  is  applied  to 
God  and  spirits,  it  makes  this  saying,  that  "  Gk>d  is  ^e  place 
of  spirits,"  either  to  be  merely  metaphorical,  and  so  signifies 
literally  nothing;  or  else,  being  literal,  makes  us  conceivB 
tliat  spirits  move  up  and  down,  and  have  their  distances  and 
inter'rals  in  Ood,  as  bodies  have  in  space.  When  I  am  told 
in  which  of  these  senses  he  is  to  be  understood,  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  how  &r  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  nature  of 
ideas.  But  is  not  Qoi  as  straitly  united  to  bodies  as  to 
spirits  t  For  he  is  also  present,  even  where  they  are,  hot 
yet  they  see  not  these  ideas  in  him.  He  therefore  addi^ 
« that  the  soul  can  see  in  Grod  the  works  of  God,  supposiiig 
Qod  would  discover  to  it  what  thei^e  is  in  him  to  represent 
them,"  viz.,  the  ideas  that  are  in  him.  Union,  ther^ore^  is 
not  the  cause  of  this  seeing ;  for  the  soul  may  be  united  to 
Qod,  and  yet  not  see  the  ideas  are  in  him,  till  he  fUsecvar 
them  to  it;'  so  that  after  all  I  am  bat  where  I  waa  I 
have  ideas,  that  I  know;  but  I  would  know  what  they  an, 
and  to  that  I  am  yet  only  told,  that  /  see  them  in  God.  I 
ask,  how  /  see  them  in  God?  And  it  is  answered,  by  my 
intimate  union  with  God,  for  he  is  everywhere  present.  I 
answer,  if  that  were  enough,  bodies  are  also  intimately  united 
with  God,  for  he  is  everywhere  present;  besides,  if  that 
were  enough,  I  should  see  all  the  ideas  that  cure  in  God. 
No,  but  only  those  that  he  pleases  to  discover.  Tell  me 
wherein  this  discovery  lies,  besides  barely  making  me  see 
them,  and  you  explain  the  manner  of  my  having  ideas: 
otherwise,  all  that  has  been  said  amounts  to  no  more  but 
this,  that  I  have  those  ideas  that  it  pleases  Grod  I  should 
have,  but  by  ways  that  I  know  not;  and  of  this  mind  I  was 
before,  and  am  not  got  one  jot  further. 

tinfuiahed  from  Puitheum.  Again,  the  material  world  is  tlie  plaoe  of 
bodies :  but  it  is  these  bodies  wat  constitute  the  material  world;  and  if 
we  must  make  use  of  the  scbolastio  jargon,  at  all,  we  ought  to  say  tiat 
space  is  the  plaoe  of  the  material  world,  otherwise  we  affirm  OuA  a  thing 

is  its  own  places  whksh  it  lequiies  all  the  politeness  of  Locke  to  dsno- 

min»te  anything  but  nonsenfe. 
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2S.  In  the  next  paragraph  lie  calls  tliem  "  beings,  repre-     ■ 
sentative  beings. "     But  whetlier  these  beings  are  Hubstanoes,     ■ 
modes,  or  relations,  I  am  not  told;  and  so  by  being  told 
they  are  spiritual  beings,  I  know  no  more  hut  that  they  are     m 
Bomething,  I  know  not  what,  and  that  I  knew  before.  I 

27.  To  explain  this  matter  a  little  further,  he  adds;  "It 
mnst  be  ohaerved,  tliat  it  cannot  he  concluded  that  aouls  see 
the  essence  of  God  in  that  they  see  all  things  in  Crod ;  be- 
cause what  they  see  ia  very  imperfect,  and  God  is  very  per- 
fect. They  see  matter  divisible,  figured,  &c.,  and  in  God 
there  ia  nothing  divisible  and  figured :  for  God  is  aU  being, 
because  he  is  infinite  and  comprehends  all  things ;  but  he  is 
not  any  being  in  particular.  Whereas  what  we  see  is  but 
aomo  one  or  more  beings  in  particular;  and  we  do  not  at  all 
comprehend  that  perfect  simplicity  of  God  which  contains 
all  beings.  Moreover,  one  may  say,  that  we  do  not  so  much 
see  the  ideas  of  things  as  the  things  themselves,  which  the 
ideas  repreiient,  For  when,  for  example,  one  sees  a  square, 
one  says  not  that  one  sees  the  idea  of  a  square  which  is 
united  to  the  soul,  hut  only  the  square  that  ia  without"  I 
do  not  pretend  not  to  be  short-sighted;  but  if  I  am  not 
duller  than  ordinary,  this  paragraph  ehows  that  P.M.  him- 
self is  at  a  stand  in  this  matter,  and  comprehends  not  what 
it  is  wee  in  God,  or  how.  In  the  fourth  diapter  he  saya,  in 
express  words,  that  "  it  ia  necessary  that  at  all  times  we 
should  have  actually  in  ourselves  the  ideas  of  all  things."* 
And  in  this  very  chapter,  a  little  lower,  be  says,  that  "all 
beings  are  present  to  our  minds,"  and  that  we  have  "  general 
ideas  antecedent  to  particular."  And  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
that  we  are  never  without  the  "  general  iiiea  of  being;"  and 
yet  here  he  says,  "  that  which  we  see  is  but  one  or  more 
beings  in  particular."    And  after  having  taken  a  great  deal 
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*  thia  strange  hypothesia  ui  thus  etated  by  Malebrandie : — "H  eat 
n^cessaire  qu'en  tout  terns  nouEi  ^yon^  actueUement  dans  nous  tn^mes 
1^  iddes  de  tout^  choaee,^  puiBqu^en  tout  tema  noua  pourona  penaer  h 
toutea  Ghoaea :  ce  que  nous  ne  pournons  pas,  ai  noua  ne  les  apperce^iouB 
d^ja  eonfus^mcnt,  c^est  ^dire  si  uu  uombre  infini  d'id6es  n^^toit 
present  h  notre  esprit."  (L.  Ill,  pt*  2t  chap.  it.  t.  t  p,  357^)  To  this 
notion  he  ag^ain  alludes  in  chap^  vL  p-  3(110,  irvhere  he  ^ys  :  *'  II  cat  con- 
stant, et  tout  le  monde  le  fl^it  par  exp^rienc^  q^ue  lors  qiie  noua  vo^\j:v^% 
pcuaer  k  quelque  choao  en  particulier,  nouB  evk\^fl5^j^'y;i:na  fi^JowM^.  \si^ 
Jes  StTi^  et  nous  nuns  appliquoufi  enaulte  ^  \a  oo'iiff^raitaa'^  ^  N.Oa>^ 
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of  pains  to  prove,  that  "  we  cannot  poesiblj  see  things  them- 
selves,  bat  only  ideas,"  here  he  tells  us  "  we  do  not  so  mndt 
see  the  ideas  of  things  as  the  things  themselvea."  In  this 
uncertainty  of  the  author  what  it  is  we  see,  I  am  to  be  ex- 
cused if  my  eyes  see  not  more  clearly  in  his  hypothesis  than 
he  himself  does. 

28.  He  further  tells  us  in  this  sixth  chapter,  that  "we 
see  all  beings,  because  Gk>d  wills  that  that  which  is  in  him 
that  represents  them  should  be  discovered  to  as."  This  tells 
UR  only,  that  there  are  ideas  of  things  in  God,  and  that  we 
see  them  when  he  pleases  to  discover  them;  but  •whM.t  does 
this  show  Tis  more  of  the  nature  of  those  ideas,  or  of  the 
discovery  of  them,  wherein  that  consists,  than  he  that  say^ 
without  pretending  to  know  what  they  are^  or  how  they  are 
made,  that  ideas  are  in  our  minds  when  Qod  pleases  to  pro- 
duce them  there,  by  such  motions  as  he  has  appointed  to  do 
itt  The  next  argument  for  our  "  Seeing  all  things  in  God," 
is  in  these  words :  "  But  the  strongest  of  all  the  reasons  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  perceives  all  things.  It  is 
evident,  and  all  the  world  knows  it  by  e:q>erience,  that 
when  we  would  think  of  anything  in  partioular,  we  at  first 
cast  our  view  upon  all  beings,  and  afberwarda  we  apply  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  object  which  we  desire  to 
think  on."  This  argument  has  no  other  effect  on  me,  but  to 
make  me  doubt  the  more  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 
First,  Because  this,  which  he  calls  the  atrongett  reason  ofdk, 
is  built  upon  matter  of  &ct,  which  I  connot  find  to  be  so  in 
my8el£  I  do  not  observe,  that  when  I  would  think  of  a 
triangle  I  first  think  of  all  beings;  whether  these  words  cU 
bemga  be  to  be  taken  here  in  their  proper  sense,  or  very  im- 
properly for  being  in  general  Nor  do  I  think  my  country 
neighbours  do  so,  when  they  first  wake  in  the  morning,  who, 
I  imagine,  do  not  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  a  lame  horse 

qQ6  nous  Bouhaltons  de  voir."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  exceed  the  cool 
hardihood  of  this  assertion,  though  the  object  of  Malebracche  in  »»mlriT.g 
it  is  fierfectly  intelligible ;  for  since  he  maintains  that  the  substance' (3 
God  is  intimately  umted  'with  our  souls ;  and  since  tha  ideas,  or  arcliA- 
^pes  of  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  unquestionably  in 
God,  it  follows  M  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  theory,  that,  as  the 
mind  of  God  is  open  to  our  contempli^on,  like  an  infinite  mirror,  we 
mtut  be  sb/e  to  peneive,  howevex  dmoly  and  obsourely,  whaterer 
images,  so  to  speai,  are  painted  there. 
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they  have,  or  their  hlighted  com,  till  they  have  run  over  in 
their  minda  ail  beings  that  ai*,  and  then  pitch  on.  Dapplej 
or  else  begin  to  think  of  beinff  in  general,  which  is  being 
abstracted  from  aU  its  inferior  species,  before  they  come  to  _ 
think  of  the  fly  in  their  aheep,  or  the  taxes  in  their  com.  ■ 
For  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  ™ 
very  seldom,  if  ever  at  all,  think  of  being  in  general,  i.e., 
abstracted  from  all  its  inferior  epecies  and  individuals.  But 
tuning  it  to  be  so,  that  a  carrier  when  ho  would  think  of  a 
remedy  for  hia  galled  horse,  or  a  footboy  for  an  excuse  for 
some  feult  he  has  committed,  begins  with  casting  his  eye 
upon  all  things;*  how  does  this  make  out  the  conclusioul 
Therefore  "we  can  desire  to  see  ail  objects,  whence  it  follows, 
that  all  beings  are  present  to  our  minds."  Which  presenoe 
signifies  that  we  see  them,  or  else  it  signifies  nothing  at  alL 
They  are  all  actually  alwaya  seen  by  us ;  which,  how  true^ 
let  every  one  judge. 

29.  The  words  wherein  he  pursues  this  argument  stand 
thus:  "Now  it  is  indubitable  that  we  cannot  desire  to  eee 
any  particular  object  without  seeing  it  already,  although 
confusedly,  and  in  general.  So  that  being  able  to  desire  to 
see  all  beings,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  it  is  certain 
that  all  beings  are  present  to  our  spirits  ;  "and  it  seems  all 
beings  could  not  be  present  to  our  spirits  but  becauae  God 
is  i)resent  to  them,  i.  e.,  he  that  contains  all  things  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  being."  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  blamable  in  me,  but  so  it  is,  that  I  cannot 
itiake  to  myself  the  links  of  this  chain  to  hang  together ; 
and  methinis  if  a  man  would  have  studied  obacurity,  he 
could  not  have  writ  more  unintelhgible  than  this,  "  We  can 
desire  to  see  all  beings,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another ; 
therefore  we  do  already  see  all  things,  because  we  cannot 
desire  to  see  any  particular  object,  but  what  we  see  already 
confusedly  and  in  gt^neral."  The  discourse  hero  is  about 
ideas,  which  he  says  are  real  thinp,  and  we  see  in  God.  In 
taking  this  along  with  me,  to  make  it  pi-ove  anything  to  his 
purpose,  the  argument  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  stand  thus : 
We  can  desire  to  have  all  ideas,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 

'  Thu  humorous  way  of  ill  ustrating  the  philosophy  of  Maleh  ranche 
though  it  may  not  be  thouglit  a  Bufficient  lefitaidofa,  Ws^  -aiE^etOB^bS** 
to  sboir  Jte  AOsuitJityi 
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another;  therefore  we  have  already  all  ideas,  because  W 
caanot  desire  to  have  any  particular  idea,  but  what  we  have 
already  confusedly  and  in  general.  What  can  be  meant  hare 
by  having  any  pariieidar  idea  confuaedly  and  in  general,  I 
confess  I  cannot  conceive,  uiJess  it  be  a  capacity  in  us  to 
have  them ;  and  in  that  souse  the  whole  argumeait  aDvounts 
to  no  more  but  thia :  We  have  all  ideas,  because  we  aw 
rapable  of  having  all  ideaa,  and  m  proves  not  at  all  that 
we  act-oally  have  them,  by  being  united  to  Grod,  who  cm- 
tains  (/*«»)»  ali  in  the  dviplieky  of  Ma  being.  That  anything 
else  is,  or  can  be  meant  by  it,  I  do  not  see ;  for  that  whidl 
we  desii-e  to  see,  being  nothing  but  what  we  see  already,  (I 
if  it  can  be  anything  elae,  the  argument  falls,  and  pro' 
nothing,)  and  that  which  we  desire  to  see  being,  as  wb 
told  here,  something  particidar,  sonwtimes  one  thing, 
times  a/twther;  that  which  we  do  see  must  be  parti ciilat  too; 
but  how  to  Bee  a  particular  thing  in  general,  is  past  my  com- 
prehension. I  cannot  conceive  how  a  blind  maji  hag  the 
particular  idea  of  scarlet  confiisedly  or  in  general,  when  he 
has  it  not  at  all ;  and  yet  that  he  might  desire  to  have  it  1 
cannot  doubt,  no  more  than  I  doubt  that  I  can  desire  to  jier- 
ceive,  or  to  have  the  ideas  of  those  things  that  Grod  has 
prepared  for  those  that  love  him,  though  they  be  such  as  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  tjie 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  siich  aa  I  have  yet  no  idea  o£ 
He  who  desires  to  know  what  creatures  are  in  Jupjter,  or 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,  hath,  it  is 
true,  a  aupjioaition  that  there  is  something  in  Jupiter,  or  in 
the  place  of  the  blessed ;  but  if  that  be  to  have  the  par- 
ticular iJais  of  things  there,  enough  to  ^y  that  we  see  them 
already,  nobody  can  be  ignorant  of  anything.  He  that  hati 
seen  one  thing  hath  seen  all  things;  for  he  has  got  the 
general  idea  of  something.  But  this  is  not,  I  confess, 
sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  hereby  we  see  all  things  M» 
the  evm^licsily  of  God's  being,  ^Bhu:h  ctmiprehends  ali  thingi. 
For  if  the  ideas  I  see  are  all,  as  our  author  tells  -aa,  real 
beings  in  him,  it  is  plain  they  must  be  so  many  real  distinct 
beings  in  him;  and  il'  we  see  them  in  him,  we  must  sec 
them  as  they  are,  distinct  particular  things,  and  eo  shall  not 
see  tbem  confusedly  and  in  general.  And  what  is  it  to  see 
BBjridea.  (to  which  I  do  not  give  a.  mOBft^i  <iwBSMs*^^^\a-^hBt 
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X  (io  not  well  undevstand.  What  I  see,  J  see,  and  the  idea 
I  see  is  distinct  from  all  otbera  that  are  not  the  same  with 
it  *.  besides,  I  see  tbem  aa  they  ai^e  in  God,  and  as  he  ahowa 
them  me,  Ai-e  they  in  God  confusedly — or  dues  he  show 
tbem  to  me  conl'useclly*! 

30.  Secondly)  This  seeing  of  all  things,  because  %t©  can  de- 
sire to  see  all  things,  he  makas  a  proof  that  tfiet/  aiv  pi-eaent 
to  onr  minds;  and  if  they  be  preieni,  they  caw  »«>  toays  be 
present  hut  by  IJia  presence  of  God,  who  contains  Ihem  in  all 
the  fimjdicity  of  his  being.  This  reasoning  seems  to  be 
fonnded  on  this,  that  the  veason  of  seeing  all  things  ia  their 
being  [*re.sent  to  our  minds;  because  God,  in  whom  tbey  are, 
is  present.  This,  though  the  foundation  he  seems  to  build 
jon,  is  liable  to  a  very  natural  objection,  which  is,  that  then 
we  should  actually  always  see  all  things,  bewuse  in  God,  who 
is  present,  they  are  all  actually  present  to  tho  mind.  This 
he  has  endeavoured  to  nbviato,  by  saying  we  see  all  tho  ideas 
IB  God  which  he  is  pleased  to  discover  to  us;  which  indeed  is 
an  answer  to  this  olyectionj  but  such  an  one  as  overturua 
Ilia  whole  hypothesis,  and  renders  it  nseleea  and  aa  unintelli- 
gible as  any  of  those  he  has  for  that  reason  laid  aside.  He 
pretends  to  ex]>laiii  to  us  how  we  come  to  perceive  anything, 
tind  that  is,  by  h aiding  the  ideas  of  them,  present  in  our 
jnindsj  for  the  soul  cannot  perceive  things  at  a  distance,  or 
remote  from  it ;  and  those  ideas  are  present  to  the  mind  only 
becatise  God,  in  whom  they  ai-e,  k  present  to  the  mind.  This 
BO  Ikr  hangs  together,  and  is  of  a  piece;  but  when  after  this 
I  am  told,  tliat  their  presence  is  not  enough  to  make  them 
be  seen,  but  God  nnist  do  soiuethiiig  further  to  discover  them 
to  me,  I  am  as  much  in  the  dai'k  as  I  was  at  first;  and  all 
this  talk  of  tlieir  presence  in  my  mind  explains  nothing  of 
the  way  wherein  I  perceive  them,  nor  ever  will,  till  he  also 
makes  me  undeistaud  what  God  does  more  than  make  them 
present  to  my  mind,  when  he  discovers  them  to  me.  For  I 
think  nobody  denies,  I  am  sure  I  affirm,  that  the  ideas  we 
have,  ai-e  in  our  minds  by  the  will  and  power  of  Gtod,  though 
in  a  way  that  we  conceive  not,  nor  are  able  to  comprehead. 
God,  says  onr  author,  is  strictly  united  to  the  soul,  and  bo 
the  ideas  of  thiuga  too.  But  yet  that  presence  or  union  of 
theii'E  is  not  enough  to  make  them  seen,  but  God  must  sho'w 
or  exhibit  them;  and  what  doea  God  Ao  laotfc  "Ocshsi. 
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them  present  to  the  mind  'when  he  shows  themf  Of  that 
there  is  nothing  said  to  help  me  over  this  difficulty,  but  that 
when  Qod  shows  them,  we  see  them;  which,  in  short,  seoBi 
to  me  to  say  only  thus  much,  that  when  we  have  these  iden 
WIS  have  them,  and  we  owe  the  having  of  them  to  our  Maker, 
wluch  is  to  say  no  more  than  I  do  with  my  ignorancek  We 
bave  the  ideas  of  figures  and  colours  by  the  operation  of 
exterior  objects  on  o\ir  senses,  when  the  sun  shows  them  us; 
but  how  the  sim  shows  them  us,  or  how  the  light  of  the  son 
produces  them  in  us;  what,  and  how  the  alteration  is  made 
in  our  souls,  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  appear,  by  anything  oar 
author  says,  that  he  knows  any  more  what  God  does  whoi 
he  shows  them  us,  or  what  it  is  that  is  done  upon  our  mind«^ 
since  the  presence  of  them  to  our  minds,  he  confiosses^  doei 
it  not, 

31.  Thirdly,  One  thing  more  is  incomprehensible  to  me  in 
this  matter,  and  that  is  how  the  aimpUeit;/  qf  God*  My 
should  contain  in  it  a  variety  of  real  beings,  so  that  the  soul 
can  discern  them  in  him  distinctly  one  from  another;  it 
being  said  in  the  fifth  chapter,  that  the  ideas  in  Qod  am  fd 
different  from,  God  himaeif.  Tiiis  seems  to  me  to  exprea  a 
simplicity  made  up  of  variety,  a  thing  I  cannot  understand. 
God  I  believe  to  be  a  simple  being,  that  by  his  wisdom  knovi 
all  things,  and  by  his  power  can  do  all  things;  but  how  lit 
does  it  I  think  myself  less  able  to  comprehend,  than  to  con- 
tain the  ocean  in  my  hand,  or  grasp  the  universe  with  my 
span.  Ideas  are  real  beings,  you  say;  if  so,  it  is  evident  they 
mast  be  distinct  reai  beirtgs;  for  there  is  nothing  more  net- 
tain  than  that  there  are  distinct  ideas;  and  they  are  in  God, 
in  whom  we  see  them.  There  they  are,  then,  actually  dis- 
tinct, or  else  we  could  not  see  them  distinct  in  Him.  Ifov 
these  distinct  real  beings  that  are  in  God,  are  they  either 
parts  or  modifications  of  thd  Deity,  or  comprehended  in  him 
as  things  in  a  place  1  For  besides  these  three,  I  think  ire 
can  scai-oe  think  of  another  way  wherein  we  can  conceive 
them  to  be  in  him,  so  that  we  can  see  them.  For  to  say 
they  are  in  him  emmentir,  is  to  say  they  are  not  in  him 
actually  and  really  to  be  seen;  but  only  if  they  are  in  him 
eminerUer,  and  we  see  them  only  in  him,  we  can  be  said  to 
see  them,  only  eminenter  too.  So  that  though  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  God  sees  and.  kno^a  aX\.V)&x[v^-^<&-vhen  we  mj 
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■WB  see  all  things  in  him,  it  ia  but  a  metaphorical  expresaiofl 
to  cover  our  ignorance,  ia  a  way  that  pretends  to  explain  our 
knowledge  j  seeing  things  in  God  aignifying  no  more  than. 

Cit  we  perceive  them  we  know  not  how, 
32.  He  further  adds,  that  he  "  does  not  believe  that  one 
1  well  give  an  account  of  the  manner  wherein  the  mind 
knows  many  abstract  and  general  truths,  but  by  the  pre- 
Bence  of  him  who  can  enlighten  the  mind  after  a  thousand 
different  fashions."  It  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  Cfod  can 
enlighten  oar  minds  after  a  thousand  different  faahiomi;  and 
it  cannot  also  be  denied  that  those  thous&nd  different  fashions 
may  be  such  as  we  comprehend  not  one  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion LSI,  whether  this  talk  of  seeing  all  things  in  God  does 
make  us  clearly,  or  at  all,  comprehend  one  of  them ;  if  it 
did  so  to  me  I  should  gratefully  acknowledge  that  then  I 
was  ignorant  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  thou- 
sand, whereas  I  must  yet  confess  myself  ignorant  of  them  all. 

33.  The  next  paragraph,  if  it  prove  anything,  seems  to 
me  to  prove  that  the  idea  we  have  of  God  ia  God  himself,  it 
being  something,  as  he  says,  uncreated.  The  ideas  that  men 
have  of  God  are  so  very  different,  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  say  it  was  Grod  himself.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  say  they 
would  all  have  the  same,  if  they  would  apply  their  minds  to 
the  contemplation  of  him;  for  this  being  brought  here  to 
prove  that  God  ia  present  in  aU.  men's  minds,  and  that  there- 
fore they  Bee  him,  it  must  also,  in  my  apprehension,  prove 
that  he  being  immutably  the  same,  and  they  seeing  him, 
must  needs  see  him  all  alike. 

34.  In  the  nest  section  we  &re  told  that  we  have  "  not 
only  the  idea  of  infinite,  bnt  before  that  of  finite."  This 
being  a  thing  of  experience  every  one  must  examine  himself  j 
and  it  being  my  misfortune  to  find  it  otherwise  in  myself, 
this  argument,  of  course,  is  like  to  have  the  less  effect  on 
me,  who  therefore  cannot  so  easily  admit  the  inference,  viz., 
"  Thus  the  mind  perceives  not  one  thing,  but  in  the  idea  it 
has  of  infinite."  And  I  cannot  but  believe  many  a  child  can 
tell  twenty,  have  the  idea  of  a  square  trencher,  or  a  round 
plate,  and  have  the  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two  and  three, 
long  before  he  has  any  idea  of  infinite  at  all. 

35.  The  last  argument  which  he  tella  ua  is  a  detn.o'sx'sferatjtssa. 
that  we  see  all  thinea  in  God,  is  tVia  •.  *'  tVA  Viia  ■vca&.^i  "^^ 
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things  for  liimself ;  but  if  God  made  a  spirit  or  mind, 
gave  it  the  gun  for  its  idea,  or  the  immediate  object  of 
knowledge,  Gk>d  would  have  made  that  spirit  or  mmd  for 
Sim,  and  not  for  himselfl''  The  uatnnJ,  inference  from  ■ 
argument  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  therefore  Ood  has  gi 
himself  for  the  idea,  or  immediate  object  of  the  know^ 
of  all  human  minds.  Bat  experience  too  manifestly  ( 
tradicting  this,  our  author  hat}i  made  another  oonduci 
and  says  thus:  "It  is  neoessaiy,  then,  that  the  light  wl 
he  gives  the  mind,  should  make  us  know  EHnaethuig  tha 
in  him ;"  v.  g.,  because  "  all  things  that  oome  fiom  God  c 
not  be  but  for  God."  Therefore  a  covetous  man  sees  in  ( 
the  money,  and  a  Persian  the  sun  that  he  worships;  audi 
God  is  the  immediate  otgect  of  the  mind,  both  of  the  one  I 
the  other.  I  confess  tlus  demonstration  is  lost  on  me,  an 
cannot  see  the  force  of  it.  All  things,  it  is  true,  are  m 
for  God,  L  e.,  for  his  glory;  and  he  will  be  glorified  even 
those  rational  beings  who  would  not  apply  their  fiMndtia 
the  knowledge  of  him. 

36.  But  the  next  paragraph  explains  thin :  "  Qod  co 
not  then  make  a  soul  for  tu  ^uw  his  works,  were  it  not  i 
that  soul  sees  God  after  a  fiishion  in  seeing  his  works/*  j 
{^er  nteh  a  fauliMn  that  if  he  never  saw  more  of  Um 
would  never  know  anything  of  a  God,  nor  believe  there  i 
any  such  being.  A  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  sees  a  c 
die,  or  before  he  can  speak,  the  ball  he  plays  with ;  these 
sees  in  God,  whom  he  has  yet  no  notion  of  Whether  this 
enough  to  make  us  say  that  the  mind  is  made  for  God,  i 
this  be  the  proof  of  it,  other  people  must  judge  fer  thi 
selves.  T  must  own,  that  if  this  were  the  knowledge  of  G 
which  intelligent  beings  were  made  for,  I  do  not  see  but  tl 
might  be  made  for  the  knowledge  of  God  without  know 
anything  of  him;  and  those  that  deny  him  were  made 
the  knowledge  of  him.  Therefore  I  am  not  convinced  of 
truth  of  what  follows,  that  "  we  do  not  see  any  one  th 
but  by  the  natural  knowledge  which  we  have  of  G< 
Which  seems  to  me  a  quite  contrary  way  of  arguing  to  w 
the  apostle  uses,  where  he  says,  that  "  the  invisible  thing 
God  are  seen  by  the  visible  things  that  he  has  made."  Fo 
seems  to  me  a  quite  contrary  way  of  arguing,  to  say,  we 
the  Creator  in  or  by  the  csea.\ivaw,  «xA  ^e  «£»  <t}iv&  cxeati 


jn  the  Creator'.  The  apostle  begins  oiir  knowlet^ge  in  the 
creatures,  which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  will 
make  uae  of  our  reason ;  our  author  hegins  our  knowledge  in 

rid,  ajid  by  that  leads  ua  to  tho  creatures. 
37.  But  to  confirm  his  argument  lie  says;  "All  the  parti- 
cular ideas  we  have  of  the  creatures  are  hut  limitations  of 
the  idea  of  the  Creator."  As  for  example,  I  have  the  idea 
of  the  solidity  of  matter,  and  of  the  motion. of  body,  what 
ia  the  idea  of  God  tliat  either  of  those  limits  f  And  when  I 
think  of  the  number  ten,  I  do  not  see  how  that  any  way 
ooncerna  or  limits  the  idea  of  God, 

L38.  The  distinction  he  makes  a  little  lower  between  aenii- 
tit  and  iefe»,  does  not  at  ail  clear  to  me,  hut  cloud  his  doc- 
trine. Hfe  words  are :  "  It  must  be  obaerved  that  I  do  not 
Bay  that  we  have  the  sentiment  of  material,  things  in  Grod, 
but  that  it  is  from  Gijd  that  acts  in  us ;  for  (Jod  knowa  sen- 
sible things,  but  feels  them  not.  When  we  jjerceive  any 
sensible  thing,  there  is  in  our  perception  aentiment  and  pure 
idea."  If  by  sentiment,  wliich  ia  the  word  he  uses  in  French, 
he  means  the  act  of  sensation,  or  the  operation  of  the  soul 
in  perceiving;  and  by  pure  idea,  the  immediate  object  of 
that  perception,  which  is  the  definition  of  ideas  he  gives  us 
here  in  the  flwt  chapter,  there  is  some  foundation  for  it, 
taking  ideas  for  real  beings  or  Nubstanees,  But  taken  thus, 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  avoided,  but  that  we  must  be  said 
to  smell  a  rose  in  God,  as  well  aa  to  see  a  rose  in  God;  and 
the  scent  of  the  rose  that  we  smell,  as  well  as  the  colour  and 
figure  of  the  rose  that  we  see,  must  be  in  God;  which  seems 
not  to  be  his  sense  here,  aad  does  not  well  agree  with  what 
he  says  concerning  tho  ideas  we  see  in  God,  which  I  shall 
consider  in  its  due  place.  If  by  sentirrmnt  here  he  means 
sometliing  that  is  neither  the  act  of  perception  nor  the  idea 
perceived,  I  confess  I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  have  any  con- 
ception at  all  of  it.  When  we  see  and  smell  a  violet,  we 
perceive  the  figure,  colour,  and  scent  of  that  flower.  Here  I 
cannot  but  ask  whether  all  these  three  are  pure  ideas,  or  all 
aentimenta  f  If  they  are  all  ideaa,  then,  according  to  hia  doc- 
trine, thpy  are  all  in  God ;  and  then  it  will  follow  that,  aa  I 
see  the  figure  of  the  violet  in  God,  so  also  I  see  the  colour  of 
it,  and  smell  the  scent  of  it  in  Gbd,  which  way  of  s^ea-tro^ 
he  does  not  allow,  nor  caa  I  blame  lAJm.    "Eot  V%  ^^s^-e.  * 
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little  too  plainly  the  absurdity  of  that  doctrrfie,  if  he  should 
say  we  smell  a  violet,  taste  wormwood,  or  feel  cold  in  God, 
and  yet  I  can  find  no  reason  why  the  action  of  one  of  oat 
senses  is  applied  only  to  Glod,  when  we  use  them  all  as  wdl 
as  our  eyes  in  receiving  ideas.  If  the  figtire,  colour,  and 
smell  are  all  of  them  sentiments,  then  they  are  none  of  than 
in  God,  and  so  this  whole  business  of  seeing  in  Qod  is  oat  of 
doors.  If  (as,-  by  what  he  says  in  his  ^dairdasemoitt,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  his  meaning)  the  figure  of  the  Yidsi  be 
to  be  taken  for  an  idea,  but  its  coum/r  and  smell  for  aenlimad^ 
I  confess  it  puzzles  me  to  know  by  what  rule  it  is  that  in  t 
violet  the  purple  colour,  whereof  whilst  I  write  this  I  seeni 
to  have  as  clear  an  idea  in  my  mind  as  of  its  figure,  is  not  m 
much  an  idea  ag  the  figure  of  it ;  especially,  since  he  teUs  nt 
in  the  first  chapter 'here,  which  is  concerning  the  nature  of 
ideas,  that  by  Ihis  word  idea  he  understands  here  nothing 
else  but  what  is  the  immediate  or  nearest  object  of  the  miad 
when  it  perceives  anything. 

39.  The  "  sentiment,"  says  he,  in  the  next  -words,  "b  i 
modification  of  our  soid."  This  word  modification  here,  tkt 
comes  in  for  explication,  seems  to  me  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  word  to  be  explained  by  it;  v.  g.,  I  see  the 
purple  colour  of  a  violet;  this,  says  he,  is  a  seTUimeTht:  I  de- 
sire to  know  what  sentiment  is;  that,  says  he,  is  a  mod^» 
turn  of  the  tend.  I  take  the  word, .  and  desire  to  see  what  I 
can  conceive  by  it  concerning  my  soul;  and  here,  I  confess,! 
can  conceive  nothing  more,  but  that  I  have  the  idea  of  puqile 
in  my  mind,  which  I  had  not  before,  without  being  able  to 
apprehend  anything  the  mind  does  or  suffers  in  this,  besideB 
barely  having  the  idea  of  purple;  and  so  the  good  word 
modificaHion  signifies  nothing  to  me  more  than  I  knew  before; 
V.  g.,  that  I  have  now  the  idea  of  purple  in  it,  which  I  hid 
not  some  minutes  since.  So  that  though  they  say  sensatiom 
are  modifications  of  the  mind;  yet,  having  no  manner  of 
idea  what  that  modification  of  the  mind  is,  distinct  from 
that  very  sensation,  v.  g.,  the  sensation  of  a  red  colour  or  i 
bitter  taste,  it  is  plain  this  explication  amotmts  to  no  mon 
than  that  a  sensation  is  a  sensation,  and  the  sensation  of  red 
or  bitter  is  the  sensation  of  red  or  hitter;  {at  if  I  ha-ve  no 
other  idea  when  I  lay  it  ia  a  modification  of  the  mind  than 
iriiezi  I  say  it  is  the  sensation  oi  red  ox  bnU«r,'^S&~i^viaxv^fa^ 
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aation.  and  modification  stand  both  for  the  same  idea,  and  so 
are  but  two  names  of  one  aod  the  same  thing.  But  to  exa- 
mine their  doctrine  of  modification  a  little  fixrtLer.  Diilerent 
sentiments  aw  different  modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind 
OP  soul  that  perceives  ia  one  immMteriid  indivisible  substance. 
Now  I  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear  one 
singing  in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  ait 
by,  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same 
time.  Now  I  ask,  take  ^nod^cation  for  what  you  please,  can 
the  same  unextendtjd  indivisible  subetance  have  different, 
nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as  these  of  white  and  black 
must  bo)  modifications  at  the  same  time!  Or  mvist  we  sup- 
pose distinct  parts  in  an  iudiviaible  substance,  one  for  black, 
another  for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the 
rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we  have  in  sorts  and 
degrees;  all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  ■ 
^distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  ■ 
■which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time)  I  was  ignorant 
"befoi-o  how  sensation  was  performed  in  us ;  this  they  call  an 
ezplanaiioa  of  it.  Must  I  say  now  I  understand  it  better? 
If  thjfl  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance,  it  is  a  very  slight  disease, 
,d  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any 
,me  remove  it,  probalum  m(.  But  let  it  signify  what  it  will, 
[■when  I  recollect  the  figure  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  violet, 
not  that  a  new  modification  of  my  soul,  as  well  as  when  I 
of  its  purple  colour?  Does  my  mind  do  or  suffer  no- 
thing anew  when  I  see  that  figure  in  God? 

t40.  The  idea  of  that  figure,  you  say,  is  in  Cfod,     Let  it  be 
90 ;  but  it  may  be  there  and  I  not  see  it;  that  is  allowed ; 
■when  I  c^me  to  see  it,  which  I  did  not  before,  is  there  no 
new  modification,  as  you  call  it,  of  my  mind?     If  there  be, 
then,  seeing  of  figure  in  God,  as  well  as  having  the  idea  of 
purple,  is  a  modifieatwn.  of  the  mind,  and  this  distinction 
'     signifies  nothing.     If  seeing  that  figure  in  God  now,  which  a 
minute  or  two  siace  I  did  not  see  at  aU,  be  no  new  modifica- 
tion or  alteration  in  my  mind,  no  different  action  or  pasatoa 
from  what  was  before,  there  is  no  difference  made,  in  my 
apprehension,  between  seeing  aud  not  seeing.     The  ideas  of      ■ 
figures,  our  author  says,  are  la  God,  and  are  real  beings  in      I 
God ;   and  God  being  united  to  the  mind,  t^«»fe  liiSi  ■aSaa 
united  to  it.     This  all  seems  to  me  to  Yio^ft  wsvossSKa^^'^'i^ 
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obscure  and  unconceivable  in  it,  when  I  oome  to  ezamiiie 
particulars;  but  let  it  be  granted  to  be  aa  clear  as  any  oh 
would  suppose  it>  yet  it  reaches  not  the  main  difficulty,  vfaki 
is  in  seeitig.  How,  after  all,  do  I  seef  The  ideas  an  in 
God,  they  are  real  things,  they  are  intimatelj  united  to  mj 
mind,  because  God  is  so,  but  yet  I  do  not  see  them.  How 
at  last,  after  all  this  preparation,  which  hitherto  is  inefiectoal, 
do  I  come  to  see  them  t  And  to  that  I  am  told,  "  when  God 
is  pleased  to  discover  them  to  npe."  This  in  good  eamot 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  going  a  great  way  about  ti) 
come  to  the  same  place;  and  this  learned  circuit,  thiu  set 
out,  brings  me  at  last  no  further  than  this :  that  I  see^  or 
perceive,  or  have  ideas,  when  it  plectses  God  I  should,  but  m 
a  way  I  cannot  comprehend ;  and  this  I  thought  withoat  iB 
this  ado. 

41.  This  sentiment,  he  teUs  us  in  the  next  'woids^  "it  ii 
God  causes  in  us,  and  he  can  cause  it  in  us  although  he  ha 
it  not,  because  he  sees  in  the  idea  that  he  has  of  our  soul  thit 
it  is  callable  of  them."  This  I  take  to  be  said  to  show  die 
difference  between  serUimmta  and  ideas  in  us:  T.g.,figum 
and  nttmiers  are  ideas,  and  they  are  in  God.  CtSaurs  and 
smells,  &c.,  are  sentiments  in  us,  and  not  ideas  in  Qod.  First, 
As  to  ourselves,  I  ask,  why,  when  I  recollect  in  my  memoiy  a 
violet,  the  purple  colour  as  well  as  figure  is  not  an  idea  io 
mef  The  making,  then,  the  picture  of  any  visible  thing  in 
my  mind,  as  of  a  landscape  I  have  seen,  composed  of  figrin 
and  colour,  the  colour  is  not  an  idea,  but  the  figure  is  an 
idea,  and  the  colour  a  serUimenl.  Every  one,  I  allow,  may 
use  his  words  as  he  pleases;  but  if  it  be  to  instruct  oth^ 
he  must,  when  he  uses  two  words  where  others  use  bat  one^ 
show  some  ground  of  the  distinction.  And  1  do  not  find 
but  the  colour  of  the  marigold  I  now  think  of  is  as  much  (i« 
immediate  object  of  my  mind  as  its  figure;  and  so,  according 
to  his  definition,  is  an  idea.  Next,  as  to  God,  I  ask  whether 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  the  idea  of  the  'w^de 
marigold,  colour  as  well  as  figure,  was  not  in  Gh>d?  «  GMJ," 
says  he,  "can  cause  those  sentiments  in  us,  because  he 
sees,  in  the  idea  that  he  has  of  our  soul,  that  it  is  capable 
of  them."  God,  before  he  created  any  soul,  knew  all  that 
he  would  make  it  capable  o£  He  resolved  to  make  it 
capable  of  having  the  poToeptvon.  o(  VNia  cK\<aras  «a  -'«^ 
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as  figure  of  a  marigold;  he  Imd  then  the  idea  of  that 
colour  that  he  reaolvetl  to  make  it  capable  of,  or  else  he 
made  it  callable  (with  revereace  let  it  be  spoken)  of  he 
knew  Bot  what :  and  if  he  knew  what  it  Bhoiild  be 
capable  oi,  he  had  the  idea  of  what  he  knew ;  fof  before  the 
creation  there  was  nothing  but  God,  and  the  ideas  he  had. 
It  is  tnie  the  colour  of  that  flower  ia  not  actually  in  God, 
no  more  is  its  figure  actually  in  Grod ;  but  we  that  csiu 
consider  no  other  undei-standing,  hut  in  analogy  to  our  own, 
cannot  conceive  otherwise  but  as  the  ideaa  of  the  figure, 
colour,  and  situation  of  the  leaves  of  a  mai'igold  is  in  oui' 
minds,  when  we  think  of  that  flower  in  the  night  when  we 
see  it  not;  so  it  was  in  the  thoughts  of  God  befoi'e  he  made 
that  flower.  And  thus  we  conceive  him  to  have  the  idea  of 
the  smell  of  a  violet,  of  the  taste  of  sugar,  the  sound  of  a 
lute  or  trumpet,  and  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  that  accom- 
paiiiea  auy  of  these  or  other  sensations  which  he  designed 
'we  should  feel,  though  he  never  felt  any  of  them,  as  we  have 
the  ideas  of  the  taate  of  a  cheiry  in  winter,  or  of  the 
pain  of  a  burn  when  it  ia  over.  This  is  what  I  thiidi 
-Hre  conceive  of  the  ideaa  in  God,  wliioh  we  must  allow 
to  have  distinctly  represented  to  him  all  that  was  to  be 
in  time,  and  consequently  the  colours,  odours,  and  other 
ideas  they  were  to  produce  in  us,  I  canuot  he  so  hold 
ad  to  pretend  to  say  what  those  ideas  are  ia  God,  or  to 
determine  that  they  are  real  beings ;  but  this  1  think  I 
may  say,  that  the  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  marigold  or  the 
motion  of  a  stone  are  as  much  real  beings  in  God  as  the  idea 
of  the  figxnre  or  number  of  its  leaves. 

43.  The  reader  must  not  blame  me  for  making  use  here 
all  along  of  the  word  mniimetii,  which  is  our  author's  own, 
and  I  understood  it  so  little,  that  I  knew  not  how  to  trans- 
late it  into  any  other.  He  concludes,  "  tbat  he  believes 
there  is  no  appearance  of  truth  in  any  other  ways  of  explain- 
ing these  things,  and  that  this  of  aceing  all  things  in  God  is 
more  than  probable."  I  have  considered,  with  as  much  in- 
differency  and  attention  as  possible,  and  I  must  own  it 
appears  to  me  as  little  or  less  intelligible  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  summary  of  his  doctrine,  which  he  here  sub- 
joins, is  to  me  wholly  incomprehensible.  His  words  are  l 
"  Thus  our  BO«ls  depend  on  God  all  manner  of  ■wa.'^'a-,  fet  ■&» 
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it  is  he  which  makea  them  feel  pleasure  and  pain, 
other  BensatiouH,  by  the  natural  uniim  which  be  has  made 
between  them  and  our  bodies,  which  is  nothing  else  but  his 
decree  and  general  will;  so  it  is  he,  who,  by  the  uatural 
union  which  he  has  made  betwixt  the  will  of  man  and  thfl 
repi-esentatioiL  of  ideas,  whicli  the  immensity  of  the  Divine 
Being  contains,  makes  them  know  all  that  tbey  know ;  and 
this  natural  union  is  also  nothing  but  hia  general  will." 
This  phrase,  of  the  union  of  our  wills  to  the  idea^  contained 
ill  God's  immensity,  seems  to  me  a  very  sti-ange  one,  and 
what  light  it  gives  to  hia  doctrine  I  truly  cannot  find.  It 
seemed  so  unintelligible  to  me,  that  I  guessed  it  an  error  ia 
the  print  of  the  edition  1  used,  which  was  the  quarto  printed 
at  Paris,  78,  aiid  therefore  coasalted  the  octaro,  printed  also 
at  Paris,  and  found  it  tmll  in  both  of  them.  Here  again  thfl 
immendtf/  of  the  Diviti/i  Being  being  mentioned  aa  that  which 
canMins  in  it  the  ideaa  to  which  our  iriffii  are  united ;  wHeli 
ideas  being  only  those  of  quantity,  as  I  shall  show  hei'eafter, 
Beems  to  me  to  carry  with  it  a  very  gross  notion  of  thi 
matter,  as  we  have  abova  remarked.  But  that  which  I  take 
notice  of  principally  here,  is,  that  this  union  of  our  wUk  ta 
the  ideas  contained  in  God's  immensity,  does  not  at  all  ei- 
plain  om-  seeing  of  them.  This  union  of  our  viJUs  to  the 
ideas,  or,  as  in  other  places,  of  our  souls  to  Crod,  ia,  says  he^ 
nothing  but  the  will  of  Gtod.  And  after  this  union,  oM 
seeing  them  ia  only  when  God  discovers  them  ;  i.  e.,  our 
having  them  in  our  minds  is  nothing  hut  the  will  of  God;  all 
which  is  brought  about  in  a  way  we  comprehend  not.  And 
what,  then,  doea  this  explain  more  than  when  one  says  our 
souls  are  united  to  our  bodies  by  the  will  of  QoA,  and  by  the 
motion  of  Bome  parts  of  our  bodies  1 — v.  g.,  the  nerves  or 
animal  spirits  have  ideas  or  perceptions  produced  in  them, 
and  this  m  the  will  of  God.  "VVhy  is  not  this  as  intelligible 
and  as  clear  £^  the  otherl  Here  is  the  will  of  Grod  giving 
union  and  perception  in  both  cases;  but  how  that  perception 
is  made,  in  both  ways  seems  to  me  equally  imcomprehensible. 
In  one,  God  discovers  ideas  in  himself  to  the  soul  united  to 
him  when  he  pleaaea;  and  in  the  other  he  discovers  ideas  to 
the  soul,  or  produces  perception  in  the  soul  united  to  tha 
body  by  motion,  according  to  laws  established  by  the  good 
plmaure  of  hia  will  j  but  hoir  it »  doue  in  the  one  or  the 
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H  other  I  confess  inj  incapacity  to  comprehend.  So  that  I 
T"  agree  perfectly  with  him  ia  hb  conclusion,  that  "there  is 
„:     nothing  hut  God  that  can  enlighten  us ;  but  a  clear  oompre- 

!l    tension  of  the  nwnner  how  he  does  it  I  doubt  I  shall  not 
t    h&ve,  until  I  know  a  great   deal  more  of  him  and  myself 
i    than  in  this  state  of  dai'knesa  and  ignorance  our  souls  are 
^t    capable  of 

p*  43.  In  the  next  chapter  (VII.)  he  tells  ne,  "  there  are 
mf  four  ways  of  knowing;*  the  first  ia  to  know  things  by  them- 
■f.    selves;"  and  thus,  he  saya,  "  we  know  God  alone;"  and  the 

frrason  he  gives  of  it  is  this,  because  "  at  present  he  alone 
penetrates  the  mind,  and  discovers  himself  to  it." 
First,  I  would  know  what  it  is  to  penetrate  a  thing  that 
p  18  uuextended.  These  are  ways  of  speaking,  which  taken 
j^  from  body,  when  they  are  applied  to  spirit,  signify  nothing, 
H  nor  show  us  anything  but  our  ignorance.  To  God's  pene- 
W  trating  our  spirits,  he  joins  his  discov^ng  hiinad/;  as  if  one 
mi  were  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  explained  it:  but  I  not 
M  conceiving  anything  of  the  penetration  of  an  \inextended 
hi     thing,  it  is  lost  upon  me.     But  next  God  penetrates   our 

■    aoals,  and  therefore  we  see  him,  6y  a  direct  and  hmiwdiate 
vieu},  aa  he  says  in  the  following  words.     The  ideas  of  all 
S     things  which  are  in  God,  he  elsewhere  teUs  ns,  are  not  at 

I'  (    all  diflferent  fiwm  God  himself;  and  if  Grod's  penetrating  our 
I    minds  be  the  oaitse  of  onr  direct  and  immediate  seeing  God, 
I    we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  view  of  all  that  we  see ;  for 
=^1/     we  see  nothing  but  God  and  ideas ;  and  it  is  impossible  for    ■ 

»ns  to  know  that  there  is  anything  else  in  the  universe;  for   I 
since  we  see,  and  can  see  nothing  but  Giod  and  ideas,  how    I 
can  we  know  there  ia  anything  else  which  we  neither  do   ■ 
tf     nor  can  seel     But  if  there  be  anything  to  be  understood  by 
■I     this  penetration  of  our  souls,  and  we  have  a  direct  view  of 
si     God  by  this  penetralion,  why  have  we  not  also  a  direct  imd 
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•  On  this  Hubject  Malebrancho  Btatea  his  views  briefly  and  diBtmotly. 
"  Afin  d'ahreger  et  d'&laiixir  le  sentiment  que  je  viengd'^tablirtouoliant 
la  manifera,  dont  l' esprit  apperjoit  tons  les  lEffdrens  objeta  de  aa  connoia- 
Bance,  il  eat  n^ceseaire  que  je  distiiigue  en  Itii  qnatre  manibres  de  con- 


Inoltre.     La  premiere  est  de  connottre  leg  choiBes  par  elles-mSmes.     La    M 
Beconde  de  les  connoltre  pai  leufs  idi^,  c'eat-k-dire,  comme  je  i'entenB    I 
.      icj,  par  q-uelqae  chosa  qui  aoit  different  d'eDes.      La  troisiiSine  de  leu    ^ 
"      connoltre  par  coiucience,  on  par  Bentement  vntfeTrora.    "Va  c^jaJiciSstsia  *ife 
Ji    Jog  <»iiDoltre  par  conjecture.     (T.  i.  piSIS.") — ^ai. 
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immadiabi  vImb  of  other  Be})arate  spirits  besides  Gkidl  li 
this  he  says,  that  there  is  none  but  God  alone  -who  at  prtmt ' 
penetrates  our  spirits.  This  he  says,  but  I  do  not  see  fof 
what  reason,  but  because  it  Huita  with  hia  hjpothesia:  boi 
he  proves  it  not,  nor  goes  about  to  do  it,  tmlesss  the  i&itf 
and  invnadiai^  vme,  he  says,  we  have  of  God,  be  to  be  taken 
u  ft  proof  of  it.  But  what  is  thai  dired  and  immedifUe  «n4 
we  hnve  of  God  that  we  have  not  of  a  cherubim?*  The 
ideas  of  being,  power,  knowledge,  goodneas,  duration,  makfl 
up  the  complex  idea  we  have  of  one  and  of  the  other;  but 
only  that  in  tlie  one  we  join  the  idea  of  infinite  to  eadj 
simple  idea.,  that  makes  our  complex  one,  but  to  the  other, 
that  of  finite.  But  how  have  we  a  moi\;  dir'ect  or  immedititt 
view  of  the  idea  of  power,  knowledge,  or  duration,  when  we 
conaider  thetn  in  God  than  "when  we  consider  them  in  an 
angel!  The  view  of  these  ideas  seems  to  be  the  same.  In- 
deed we  have  a  clearer  pi-oof  of  the  existence  of  God  than,  of 
a,  cherubim ;  but  the  idea  of  either,  when  we  have  it  in  oiir 
minds,  seems  to  rao  to  be  there  by  an  equally  direct  and  s'nv- 
mediate  vieio.  And  it  is  about  the  ideas  which  ai^e  in  our 
minds  that  I  think  our  author's  inquiry  here  ia,  and  not 
about  the  real  existence  of  those  things  whereof  we  have 
ideas,  which  are  two  very  wmote  things. 

44,  "  Perhaps  it  ia  God  alone,"  says  our  author,  "who 
can  enlighten  our  minds  by  hia  substance. *  When  I  know 
what  the  aubstance  of  God  is,  and  what  it  is  to  be  e/dighltrttd 
by  tltat  suhatance,  I  shall  know  what  I  also  shall  think  of 
it ;  but  at  present  I  confess  myself  in  the  dark  aa  to  this 
(natter;  nor  do  these  good  words  of  substance  and  etilighUn- 
ing,  in  the  way  they  are  here  used,  help  me  oue  jot  out 
of  it. 

45.  He  goes  on — "  One  cannot  conceive,"  says  be,  "  that 
anything  ci'eated  can  repressnt  what  ia  infinite."  And  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  ia  any  positive  comprehensive  ide« 
in  any  finite  miud  that  does  represent  it  fully  and  clearly  aa 
it  ia.  I  do  not  find  that  the  mind  of  man  has  infinity,  posi- 
tively and  fully  repn^ented  to  it,  or  comprehended  by  it; 
which  must  be,  if  his  argument  were  true,  that  therefore 
God  enlightens  our  minds  by  his  proper  substance;  because 
no  created  thing  ia  big  enough  to  represent  what  ia  infinite; 

f  It  abo\Ad  have  bam  cWub  ;  chervSiim  m  \.\ia  -^mcsI, — En. 
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'and  therefore  what  makes  «a  conceive  his  infinity,  is  the 
presence  of  hia  own  infinite  aubatance  in  oui"  minds;  which 
Bo  me  mauit'estly  supposes  that  we  comprehend  in  our  nunds 
BSI-od's  infinite  Buhstanoe,  which  is  present  to  our  minds;  for 
if  this  be  not  the  force  of  his  argument,  where  he  aaya, 
"  Nothing  created  can  represent  what  is  infinite ;  the  Being 
that  is  without  bounds,  the  Being  immense,  the  Being  uni- 
versal, cannot  be  perceived  by  an  idea,  i  e,,  by  a  particular 
being,  by  a  being  tlifferent  from  the  universal  infinite  Being 
itselC"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  is  foimded  on 
■a,  supposition  of  our  comprehending  the  infinite  substance  of 
God  in  our  minds,  or  else  I  see  not  any  force  in  it,  as  I  have 
already  said  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  in  it 
that  confound  me,  and  that  is,  that  he  caUa  God  here  the  uni- 
•venal  Being ;  which  must  either  signify  that  Being  which 
contains,  and  is  made  up  as  one  comprehensive  aggregate  of 
all  the  rest,  in  which  seuse  the  universe  may  be  called  thn 
ivniverstd  Being;  or  else  it  must  mean  being  in  general,  which 
18  nothing  but  the  idea  of  Being  abstracted  from  all  inferior 
divisions  of  that  general  notion,  and  from  all  particulai"  ex- 
istence. But  in  neither  of  these  senses  can  I  conceive  God 
to  be  tlie  universal  Being,  since  I  cannot  think  the  creatures 
either  to  be  a  part  or  a  species  of  Mm.  Next  he  ealb  the  ideas 
that  are  in  Qod,  parti/iular  Beings.  I  grant  whatever  exists  is 
jiarticular ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  but  that  which  is  par- 
ticular in  existence  may  be  universal  in  representation,  which 
I  take  to  be  aU  the  imiveraal  beiaga  we  know,  or  can  con- 
ceive to  be.  But  let  univergal  and  jmrtiattlmr  beinga  be  what 
they  will,  I  do  not  see  how  our  author  can  say  that  Goc^ 
is  an  universal  Being,  and  the  ideas  we  se-e  ia  him  pariicuki/r 
beings ;  since  he  in  another  place  tells  us,  that  the  ideas  we 
ace  in  God  are  not  at  all  dillerent  from  God.  "  But,"  aays 
he,  "  aa  to  particular  beings,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that 
they  can  be  represented  by  the  infinite  Being  which  contains 
them,  and  contains  them  after  a  very  spiritual  manner,  and 
consequently  very  intelhgible."  It  seems  as  impossible  to 
me,  that  an  infinite  simple  Being,  in  whom  there  is  no  variety, 
nor  shadow  of  variety,  should  represent  a  finite  thing,  aa  that 
a  finite  thing  should  represent  an  infinite;  nor  do  I  see  bow 
its  "  containing  all  things  in  it  aiter  a  very  spiritual  manner 
makes  it  so  very  intelligible;"  since  I  ua4ersta.\i4.TiEi5i'«\a^ 
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it  is  to  oontaiu  a  material  thing  tpirUtt/itlli/, 
how  God  contains  anything  iu  himself,  but  either  as  &n  ag' 
greg&te  contains  all  things  which  it  ia  made  up  of  j  and  ijo  in- 
deed that  part  of  him  may  he  aeea  which  corner  witbin  the 
reach  of  our  view.  But  this  way  of  containing  all  lliingi 
can  by  no  means  belong  to  God;  and  to  make  things  thtu 
visible  in  him  is  to  make  the  material  world  a  part  of  him, 
or  else  ats  having  a  powei"  to  produce  all  things ;  and  in  this 
way,  it  is  true,  God  contains  aU  tkingn  in  himself,  hut  in  s 
way  not  prwpcr  to  make  the  £eing  of  God  a  representative 
of  those  things  to  us;  for  then  his  Being,  being  the  repte- 
sentative  of  the  effects  of  that  power,  it  must  represent  to  us 
all  that  he  is  capable  of  producing,  which  I  do  not  find  in 
myself  that  it  does. 

46.  Secondly.  "  The  second  "way  of  knowing  things,"  b* 
tells  US,  "  is  by  ideas,  that  is,  by  something  that  is  different 
fivm  them ;"  and  thus  we  "  know  things  -when  they  are  not 
intelligible  by  themselvea,  either  because  they  are  corporeal, 
or  because  they  cannot  penetrate  the  mind,  or  discover  them- 
selves to  it;"  and  this  is  the  way  "we  know  corporeal 
thiQgs."  This  reasoning  I  do  not  understand :  First,  Be- 
cause I  do  not  understand  why  a  line  or  a  triangle  is  not  as 
intelligibk  as  anything  that  can  be  named ;  for  we  must  still 
carry  along  with  us  that  the  discourse  hero  is  about  our  per- 
ception, or  what  we  have  any  idea  or  conception  of  in  oot 
own  minds.  Secondly,  Because  I  do  not  understand  what 
meant  by  the  penetrating  a  spirit;  and  till  I  can  compreheJ 
these,  upon  which  this  reasoning  is  built,  this  reasoning  can- 
not work  on  rae.  But  from  these  reasoiia  he  concludes, 
"  thus  it  is  in  God,  and  by  their  ideas  that  we  see  bodies  anil 
their  properties;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  them  is  moat  perfect."  Whether  others  will 
think  that  what  we  see  of  bodies  is  seen  in  God,  by  seeing 
the  ideas  of  them  that  are  in  God,  must  be  left  to  them. 
Why  I  cannot  think  so  I  have  shown ;  but  the  inference  hfl 
makes  here  from  it  I  think  few  will  assent  to,  that  we  know 
bodies  and  their   properties    most  perfectly.*     For   who  is 

*  Oa  the  inperfeotion  of  our  knowledge  of  bodiea  it  ia  ""nrrramry 
tn  dwell,  the  fresh  discoveries  which  are  continuaUy  made  hj  natural 
pbiloeopbers  being,  in  some  aott,  si  demoostration  of  it.  MaJebruche'* 
Dotious,  however,  ware  not  bailt  upon  eiperionoei  but  faahioaed  t«  JWt 
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there  that  can  say  he  knows  the  properties  either  of  body  in 
general,  or  of  any  one  pai"ticular  body  perfectly?  One  pix)- 
perty  of  body  in  general  is  to  have  parts  cohering  and  united 
together,  for  wherever  there  is  body  there  is  cohesion  of 
parts;  but  who  is  there  that  perfectly  understands  that  cohe- 
sion 1  And  as  for  particular  bodies,  who  can  say  that  he 
perfectly  understands  gold,  or  a  loadstone,  and  all  its  pro- 
perties? But  to  explain  himself,  he  says,  that  "  the  idea 
■we  have  of  extension  suffices  to  make  us  know  all  the  pro- 
perties whereof  extension  is  capable,  and  that  we  cannot 
desire  to  have  an  idea  more  dwtinct,  and  more  fruitful  of 
extension,  of  figures,  and  of  motions,  than  that  which  God 
has  given  na  of  them."  This  seems  to  me  a  strange  proof 
that  we  see  bodies  and  their  properties  in  &od,  and  hvaw  them 
perfectly,  because  God  has  given  us  distinct  and  fruitful 
ideas  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion:  for  this  had 
been  the  same,  whether  Ckid  had  given  these  ideas,  by 
showing  them  in  Iiimsolf  or  by  any  other  way;  and  his 
saying,  that  GEod  has  given,  us  as  distinct  andfndifid  ideas  of 
them  as  we  can  desire,  sooma  as  if  our  author  hirnself  had 
some  other  thoughts  of  them.  If  he  thought  wo  see  them  in 
Grod,  he  must  think  we  see  them  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  there  would  be  no  room  for  Baying,  God  had  given  them 
us  as  distinct  as  we  could  desire :  the  calling  tliem  fruitful 
shows  this  yet  more;  for  one  that  thinks  he  sees  the  ideas  of 
figures  in  God,  and  can  see  no  idea  of  a  figure  but  in  Grod, 
with  what  thought  can  he  call  any  one  of  them^/ecww^e,  which 
is  said  only  of  such  things  as  produce  others'!  which  expres- 

the  rest  of  his  theory.  He  nsaintaitis  that  it  is  our  ideas  of  bodies,  and 
not  bodies  themselves,  that  are  the  proper  objects  of  this  branch  of  our 
knowledge:  "Oq  connoit  les  chosen  par  leura  id^es,  lor^t^u^ellea  lie  eont 
point  int^lli^bles  par  ellea-m^^mes,  soit  parce  i^u^elies  Bont  corporelles, 
aoit  parce  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  p^udtrer  lesprit  or  se  d^couvrir  a  lui." 
(t.  i.  p.  373. )  Nevertheleaa,  though  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies 
not  imroediately,  but  through  the  mediiun  of  ideas,  and  owe  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  minds  to  consciousness  and  direct  study,  he  supposes  us 
to  understand  the  nature  of  bodies  much  better  than  that  of  oiir  own 
minds.  "On  peut  conclare,"  says  he,  "qu'enKire  que  nous  connoissons 
plus  distinetenient  ['existence  de  nOtre  ame  que  1' existence  de  nOtre  corps, 
et  do  ceux  qui  nous  environnent :  cependant  noua  n'avona  pas  une  con- 
noisaance  si  parfaite  de  la  nature  de  I'aroe  que  de  la  nature  des  corps  ;  et 
oela  peut  servir  k  accurder  les  diff^rens  sentiinens  de  ceux  qui  tligent 
qu^  n'y  a  lien  qu'on  connojsao  mieux  que  I'ame,  et  de  cexvi.  t]f!i  wHSisc<soS. 
qu'il  n'y  a  riea  qu'ils  cocnoisaent  movns."      \^.  ViSi.! — ^"o. 
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Bion  of  bin  BeemB  to  proceed  only  from  this  thought  ia  him 
that  when  I  have  once  got  the  idea  of  extension,  1  can  irsmi 
Jthe  ideas  of  what  figures,  and  of  what  bigneas  1  please.  And  in 
thia  I  agree  with  him,  as  appears  iu  what  I  have  said,  I  iLc.  1  , 
But  then  thia  can  by  no  meana  proceed  from  a  supposition 
that  1  see  these  figures  only  in  God ;  for  there  thoy  do  not 
produce  one  another,  but  are  thei-e,  aa  it  were,  in  their  first 
pattern  to  be  seen,  just  such  and  so  many  as  God  is  pjeasd 
to  show  them  to  us.  But  it  will  bo  said,  our  desire  to  see 
tliem  is  the  occasional  caiiae  of  Grod's  showing  them  us,  and 
BO  we  Bee  whatever  figure  we  desire.  Let  it  be  so,  thia  does 
not  make  any  idea,  feemide,  for  here  is  no  production  of  one 
out  of  another  J  but  as  to  the  occasional  cauau,  can  any  one 
Bfiy  that  is  so!  I,  or  our  author,  deau-e  to  see  an  angle  neit 
in  greatness  to  a  right  angle ;  did,  upon  this,  God  ever  ahoif 
him  or  me  such  an  angle)  That  God  knows,  or  has  in  him- 
Belf  the  idea  of  such  an  angle,  I  think  will  not  be  denied; 
but  that  he  ever  showed  it  to  any  man,  how  much  BtJCTer 
desired  it,  1  think  may  be  doubted.  But  after  all,  how  con 
it  by  thia  means  tliat  we  have  a  perfect  kiwwledge  of  ba 
tind  their  properties,  when  several  men  in  the  world  have  not 
the  same  idea  of  body,  and  this  very  author  and  I  differ  in 
it  J  He  thinks  bare  extension  to  be  body,  and  I  think  ej- 
tension  alone  makes  not  body,  but  extension  and  soli 
thus  either  he  or  I,  one  of  ua,  has  a  wrong  and  imjicrfa 
knowledge  of  bodies  and  their  properties.  For  if  bod 
extension  alone,  and  nothing  else,  I  cannot  conceive  how  tb 
can  move  and  hit  one  against  another,  or  what  can  make  di| 
tinct  surfaces  in  an  imiform  simple  extension.  A  solid  ej 
tended  thing  I  can  conceive  movahlej  hut  then,  if  I  have  > 
clear  view  of  bodies  and  their  properties  in  God,  I  must  see 
the  idea  of  solidity  in  God,  which  yet  I  think,  by  wliat  om- 
author  has  said  in  his  Eclaiixiissciaciits,  he  does  not  allow;, 
that  we  do.  He  says  further :  "  That,  whereas  the  ideas  i 
things  that  are  in  God  contain  aU  their  pi-operties,  he  th 
sees  their  ideas  may  see  successively  all  their  properties, 
This  seems  to  me  not  to  concern  our  ideas  more,  whether  '• 
see  them  in  God,  or  have  them  otherwise.  Any  idea  that  i 
have,  whencesoever  we  have  it,  contains  in  it  all  the  prop 

*  See  Antoine  Le  Gmtid,  Instit.  PhiloBoph.  rv,  iji.  p.  150;    Hobh 
ElementB  ofPluJoBophy,  Ft.  II.  chap,  viii.- — Ed. 
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b  it  hag,  which  are  nothing  but  the  relations  it  has  to  other 
taa,  which  are  always  the  sama     What  he  says  concerning 
B  propi^rties,  that  wb-  may  mt'Cces»ivdi/  know  them,  id  equally 
le,  whether  we  see  them  in  God  or  have  them  by  any  other 
lana.     They  that  apply  them  as  they  ought  to  the  conni- 
ption of  their  ideas,  may  successively  come  to  the  kiiow- 
ge  of  some  of  their  properties  j  hut  that  they  may  know 
•  their  proptvties  ia  more  than  I  tliiuk  the  reason  proves, 
tich  he  subjoins  in  these  words ;  "  For  when  one  sees  the 
pngs  as  they  are  in  God,  one  sees  them  always  in  a  moat 
rfect  manner."     We  see,  for  example,  in  Gtod,  the  idea  of  1 
ariangle  or  a  circle ;  does  it  hence  Ibllow  that  we  can  know 
(he  properties  of  either  of  themi     He  adds,  that  tho  man- 
t  of  seeing  them  "  would  be  infinitely  pei'fect,  if  the  mind 
lich  sees  them  in  God  was  infinite."     I  confess  myself  hera 
£  well  to  comprehend  his  diatiucticm  between  seeing  after 
laanner  \tre«-parfaii\  most  perfect  and  isijhnUdy  per/»U.    He 
Is:  "Tliat  which  is  wanting  to  the  knowledge  that  wa 
We  of  extension,  figures,  and  motion  is  nut  a  defect  of  the 
»  which  repreaenta  it,  but  of  our  mind  which  conaidera  it." 
'  by  idea)  be  meant  here  the  real  objects  of  our  knowledgey 
easily  agree  that  the  want  of  knowledge  in  us  is  a  defect 
our  minds,  and  not  in  the  things  to  be  known.     But  if  by 
as  be   here  meant  the  perception  or  representation  of 
ngs  in  the  mind,  that  I  cannot  but  observe  iii  myself  to 
Tery.  imperfect  and  defective,  as  when  I  desire  to  perceive 
a.t  is  the  substance  of  body  or  spii'it  the  idea  thereof  fails 
t.     To  conclude,  I  see  not  what  there  is  in  this  pai-agraph 
ki  makes  anything  for  the  doctrine  of  "  seeing  all  things 
|God." 

Sl7.  "  The  third  way  of  knowing  is  by  consciousness,*  or 
^erior  sentiments ;  and  thus,"  he  Bays,  "  we  know  oiu-  souls, 
;d  it  ia  for  this  reason  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  them 
imperfect ;  we  know  nothing  of  our  souls  but  what  we  feel 
2iin  ourselves,"  This  cuafe.^on  of  our  author  briogs  mo 
&,  do  what  I  can,  to  that  original  of  ail  our  ideas  which 
r  thoughts  led  me  to  when  I  writ  my  book,  viz.,  seusation 
i  reflection  J  and  therefore  I  am  foi-ced  to  ask  any  one  who 

According  to  Condi Uiu^  aU  knowledge  is  boBed  on  cotiBdiousDeu. 
ni  BUT  r&igiue  du  Connoiasancee  bumMnes,  %  %  c\uu(.  v  '^.  lA.^ — 
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13  of  our  author's  principles,  whether  Qod  had  not  the  iJesi 
mine,  or  of  a  human  aoul,  before  ho  created  it !  Next,  whe- 
ther that  idea  of  a  human  houI  be  not  as  much  a  reai  btin^ 
in  Gotl  aa  the  idea  of  a  tauanglel  If  so,  why  does  not  mj 
soul,  being  intimately  united  to  God,  as  ■well  see  the  idea  of 
my  eoiil  which  is  in  him,  an  the  idea  of  a  triangle  whicii  ii 
ia  himt  And  what  reason  can  there  be  given  why  God 
shows  the  idea  of  a  triangle  to  us,  aud  not  the  idea,  of  oni 
souls,  but  this,  that  Uod  has  given  us  external  sensation  to 
perceive  the  one  and  none  to  perceive  the  other,  but  oiAf 
internal  sensation  to  perceive  the  operation  of  the  latter i 
He  that  pleases  may  read  what  our  author  says  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  and  the  two  or  three  next  paragraphs,  and 
see  whether  it  carries  hiin  beyond  where  my  ignoranctt 
etopjied;  I  must  own  that  me  it  does  not. 

48.  "  This,"  [i.  a,  the  ignorance  we  are  in  of  our  own  soula,] 
says  he,  "  may  serve  to  prove  that  the  ideas  that  repreaent 
anything  to  us  that  is  without  us,  are  not  modifieations  ot 
our  souls;  for  if  the  soul  saw  all  things  by  coiiiSiderin^  its 
own  proper  modifications,  it  should  know  more  clearly  its 
own  essence,  or  its  own  natui-e,  than  that  of  bodies,  and  aU 
the  sensations  or  modifications  whereof  it  is  capable,  than 
the  figures  or  modifications  of  which  bodies  are  cajialjle.  In 
the  mfeantime  it  knows  not  that  it  is  capable  of  any  sudl 
sensation  by  sight  as  it  has  of  itself,  but  only  by  experience; 
instead  that  it  knows  that  extension  is  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  figures  by  the  idea  that  it  has  of  extension. 
There  are,  moreover,  certain  sensations,  as  colours  and  sounds, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  men  cannot  discover  whether  tl 
are  modifications  of  the  soul ;  and  there  are  figui-es  which 
men  do  not  discover  by  the  idea  of  extension  to  be  mi 
<»tions  of  bodies."  This  paragraph  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  prove^ 
"  that  the  ideas  that  represent  to  us  something  without  us 
are  not  modificitions  of  the  soul;"  but  instead  of  that,  it 
seems  to  prove  that  figure  is  the  modification  of  space,  ami 
not  of  o«r  souls.  For  if  this  argument  had  tended  to  prove 
"  that  the  ideas  that  represent  anything  without  ns  were  w 
modifications  of  the  soul,"  he  should  not  have  put  the  mind! 
not  knowing  what  modifications  itself  was  capable  oi^  an< 
knowing  what  figures  space  was  capable  o^  in  opposition  one 
to  &aother;  but  the  ajitithijaia  must  have  lain  in  this,  that 
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^Bie  miad  knew  it  was  capable  of  tlie  perception  of  figure  or 
Jpaotion  without  any  modification  of  itself,  but  was  not  capa- 
Hile  of  the  perceptjoo  of  sound  or  colour  without  a  modifiua- 
Bion  of  itself  For  the  question  here  is  not  whether  space  be 
Bapable  of  figure,  and  the  soul  not;  but  whether  the  soul  be 
Biapabte  of  perceiving,  or  having  the  idea  of  figure,  without 
^K  modification  of  itself,  and  not  capable  of  having  the  idea 
Bif  colour  without  a.  modification  of  itself  I  think  now  of 
Hbe  figure,  colour,  and  hardiieas  of  a  diamond  that  I  saw, 
HjDine  time  siucc';  in  this  ctise,  I  desii'e  to  be  informed  how 
B^y  mind  knows  that  the  tluiiking  on,  or  the  idea  of  the 
Bigure,  is  not  a  modification  of  the  mindj  but  the  thinking 
Bn,  or  having  an  idea  of  the  colour  or  hardness  is  a  modifi- 
Bation  of  the  mind.  It  is  certain  there  is  some  alteration  in 
mto.y  raind  when  I  think  of  a  figure  which  I  did  not  think  of 
Bbefore,  as  well  as  when  I  think  of  a  colour  that  I  did  not 
Hbink  of  before.  But  one  I  am  told  is  seeing  it  in  God,  and 
Hbe  other  a  modification  of  my  mind.  But  supposing  one  ia 
■eeing  in  Ood,  is  there  no  altei-ation  in  my  mind  between 
Seeing  and  not  seeing?  And  is  that  to  be  railed  a  modilica- 
Hioo  or  nol  For  when  he  says  seeing  a  colour,  and  hearing 
Ht  sound,  is  a  modification  of  the  mind,  what  does  it  signifjr 
Hiut  an  alteration  of  the  mind  from  not  perceiving  to  per- 
Hbiving  that  sound  or  colour?  And  so  when  the  mind  gees 
K  triangle,  which  it  did  not  see  before,  what  is  this  but  an 
^Hteration  of  the  mind  from  not  seeing  to  seeing,  whether 
^Hiat  figure  be  seeu  in  God  or  no!  And  why  is  not  this 
Hheratiou  of  the  mind  to  be  called  a  modification,  os  well  an 
^ke  other)  Or,  indeed,  what  service  does  that  word  do  us  in 
Hhe  one  case  or  the  other,  when  it  is  only  a  new  sound  brought 
^■L  without  any  new  concejition  at  all!  For  my  mind,  when 
lb  sees  a  colour  or  figure  is  altered,  I  know,  from  the  not 
Baving  such  or  snch  a  perception  to  the  having  it ;  hut  when, 
Bo  explain  this,  I  am  told  that  either  of  these  perceptions  is 
B  modification  of  the  mind,  wliat  do  I  conceive  more^  than 
Bbat  from  not  having  such  a  jjerceptiou  my  mind  is  come  to 
Bsve  such  a  perception  1  which  is  what  I  as  well  knew  be- 
Bbre  the  word  modification  was  niade  use  of,  which  by  its  use 
(i  has  made  me  conceive  nothiog  more  than  what  I  conceived 
I  before, 

49.  One  ibing  I  G'»nnot  but  take  notice  olW^a  Vj  ^^^"^1 
■L  "i  a  -^ 
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that  he  saya,  that  "  the  soul  knows  that  extension  is  ct^nUi 
of  an  infinite  number  of  fignies  by  the  idea  it  has  d[  exto- 
sion/'  which  is  true.  And  afterwards  he  says,  that  "  then 
arc  no  figures  which  all  men  do  not  diaoover,  bj  the  ids 
they  have  of  extension,  to  be  modifications  of  body."  On 
would  wonder  why  he  did  not  say  modifioatiions  of  ext* 
sion,  rather  than,  as  he  does,  the  modifications  qfbodgjllbii 
being  discovered  bt/  the  ideaofexteiuion;  bat  the  truth  vooU 
a>ot  bear  such  an  expression.  For  it  ia  certain  that  in  pun 
s])acc  or  extension,  which  is  not  terminated,  there  is  trofyu 
distinction  of  figures,  but  in  distinct  bodies  that  are  termi- 
nated there  are  distinct  figures,  because  simple  space  a 
extension,  being  in  itself  luiifonn,  inseparable,  immoTiU^ 
has  in  it  no  such  modification  or  distinction  of  figures.  Bm 
it  is  capable,  as  he  says,  but  of  what)  Of  bodies  of  all  aorti 
of  figures  and  magnitudes,  without  which  there  is  no  di» 
tiuotion  of  figures  in  spaca  Bodies  that  are  solid,  amKoik, 
tiTiuinated,  and  movable,  have  all  sorts  of  figruies,  and  tl^ 
aiv  iKxlies  aloue  that  have  them :  and  so  figures  are  propaQ 
modifications  of  bodies,  for  pure  space  is  not  anywhere  tr 
niinated,  nor  can  be,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  body  in  i^ 
it  is  uniformly  continued  on.  This  that  he  plainly  said  hat, 
to  me  plainly  shows  that  body  and  extension  are  two  *^™ff, 
though  much  of  our  author's  doctrine  be  built  upon  tlMi 
being  one  and  the  same. 

50.  The  next  paragraph  is  to  show  us  the  difiference  be- 
tween ideas  and  sentiments  in  this:  that  "  sentimente  ttt 
not  tied  to  words ;  so  that  he  that  never  hiul  sotiu  a  colour  a 
felt  heat  could  never  be  made  to  have  those  sensations  bj  *11 
the  definitions  one  could  give  him  of  them."  This  is  true  of 
what  he  calln  seniimenis,  and  as  true  also  of  what  he  cslli 
ideal.  Show  me  one  who  has  not  got  by  experience,  i  ft,  bj 
seeing  or  feeling  the  idea  of  space  or  motion,  and  I  -will  ei 
soon  by  words  make  one  who  never  felt  what  heat  is,  have  i 
conception  of  heat,  as  he  that  has  not  by  his  senses  perceived 
what  space  or  motion  is,  can  by  words  be  made  to  conoun 
either  of  them.  The  reason  why  we  are  apt  to  think  theae 
ideas  belonging  to  extension  got  another  way  than  other 
ideas,  is  because  our  bodies  being  extended,  we  cannot  avail 
the  distinction  of  parts  in  ourselves  j  and  all  that  is  for  the 
support  of  our  lives  V)«ng>jy  moXinn.  «.y&^«A.V»\u^  it  ^  jm. 
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poasi'ble  to  find  any  one  who  hajt  not  by  experience  got  those 
ideas;  and  ao  by  the  use  of  language  learned  what  wokIs 
stand  for  them,  which  by  custom  came  to  excite  them  in  his 
mind,  as  the  names  of  heat  and  pleasure  do  excite,  iu  the 
mind  of  those  who  havb  by  experience  got  them,  the  ideas 
they  are  by  use  annexed  to.  M^ot  that  words  or  defiinitions 
can  teach  or  bring  into  the  mind  one  more  than  another  of 
those  I  call  simple  ideas ;  but  can  by  uso  excite  them  in 
those,  who  having  got  tliein  by  experience,  know  certain 
sounds  to  be  by  use  auaexed  to  them  as  the  signs  of  them. 

51.  Fourthly.  "  The  fourth  way  of  knowing,"  he  tells  us, 
"  is  by  conjecture,  and  thus  only  we  know  the  souls  of  other 
men  and  pure  intelligences:"  i.  ©,,  we  know  them  not  at  all; 
but  we  probably  think  there  are  such  beings  really  existing 
in  reruin  naiv/ra*  But  this  looks  to  me  beside  our  author's 
businesa  here,  which  seems  to  be  to  examine  what  ideas  we 
have,  and  how  we  Mime  by  them.  So  that  the  thing  hero 
considered  should,  in  my  opinion,  be,  not  whether  there  were 
any  souls  of  men  or  pure  intelligences  anywhere  existing, 
but  what  ideas  we  have  of  them,  and  how  we  came  by  them. 
Tor  when  he  says,  we  know  not  angels,  either  in  tkemaelves, 
or  by  tkeir  ideas,  or  6^  amsciougness,  what  in  that  place  does 
angd  signify  J  What  idea  in  him  does  it  stand  for!  Or  is 
it  the  sign  of  no  idea  at  all,  aud  so  a  bare  sound  without 
significatioa?  He  that  reads  this  seventh  chapter  of  his 
with  attention,  will  find  that  we  have  simple  ideas  as  far  as 
our  experience  reaches,  and  no  further.  And  beyond  that 
■we  know  nothing  at  all,  no,  not  evea  what  those  ideas  are 
that  ai-e  iu  us,  but  only  that  they  are  perceptions  iu  the  mind, 

rt  how  made  we  cannot  comprehend. 
52.  In  his  Eckircissementa  on  the  Nature  of  Ideas,  p.  535, 

*  "He  bans  ]es  objeta  ds  ndtre  ccnvnoisaance,  il  ne  noua  rests  plus 
qae  les  Ames  des  autrefl  homines,  et  que  If^  pures  iatelUgeticea ;  et  il  eat 
m&nifeflte  que  nous  ne  les  counulssous  que  par  conjecture  nous  no  les 
connoisaona  preaentemcnt  ni  en  etles-m^mea  ni  par  leui?  id^es,  et  comme 
ellea  lont  diff^rentea  de  nous,  il  ti'est  pa«  posaitile  que  nous  les  connoia. 
sons  par  conacienoe.  Nous  conjecturons  que  lea  lunes  ijes  autres  hommea 
aont  oomme  la  ndtrs.  Ce  qua  nous  oeutana  en  noug-m^mes,  nouB  prd- 
tendons  qu'ik  le  sentent,  et  m^me  lareque  ces  eentimena  n'ont  point  da 
Tspport  an  corps,  nous  sommes  i^surez  que  nous  ne  noun  trompona 
point :  parce  que  nous  Toyona  en  Dieo  certaineo  idfeg  et  tiwrt».v"MiiVxvs. 
immuable,  aelon  lasqueUes  nous   a^avoni  avac  oottoiuie,  o^a  tfwBa.»iB*i 

\l^aeat  daaa  toualea  esprlta, "   (p.  378  sec^.^ — 
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of  the  4to  edition,  he  says,  that  "  he  ia  certain  that  the  idai 
of  thiugs  are  unchangeable."  This  I  cannot  oompnbai, 
for  how  can  I  know  that  the  picture  of  anything  is  like  tint 
thing,  when  I  never  see  that  which  it  represents  t  For  if 
these  words  do  not  mean  that  ideas  are  trae  nni-liaTioHJih 
representations  of  things,  I  know  not  to  what  pnrpoae^ 
are.  And  if  that  be  not  their  meanings  then  they  can  oolf 
signify,  that  the  idea  I  have  once  had  will  be  unchangevblf 
the  same  as  long  as  it  recurs  the  same  in  nxj  memory;  W 
when  another  different  trom  that  comes  into  my  mind,  i 
will  not  be  that.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  horse,  and  the  idea  of 
a  centaur,  will,  as  often  as  they  recur  in  my  mind,  be  as- 
changeably  the  same;  which  is  no  more  than  this,  tiienm 
idea  will  be  always  the  same  idea;  but  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  be  the  true  representation  of  anything  that  ezisti^ 
that,  upon  his  principles,  neither  our  author  nor  anybo^ 
else  can  know. 

53.  What  he  says  here  of  vmoertal  reaaon,  which  *■ 
lightens  every  one,  tohereqf  aU  men  partake,  seems  to  me 
nothing  else  but  the  power  men  have  to  consider  the  ideii 
they  have  one  with  another,  and  by  thus  comparing  then^ 
find  out  the  relations  that  are  between  them ;  and  tiierefim 
if  an  intelligent  being  at  one  end  of  the  world,  and  anotiMr 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  will  consider  twice  two  and 
four  together,  ho  cannot  but  find  them  to  be  equal,  L  e.,  to 
be  the  same  number.  These  relations,  it  is  true,  are  tn/Mii 
and  Qod,  who  knows  all  things,  and  their  relations  as  iitaj 
are,  knows  them  all,  and  so  his  knowledge  is  infinite.  Bi^ 
men  are  able  to  discover  more  or  less  of  these  relations,  <»ly 
as  they  apply  their  minds  to  consider  any  sort  of  ideas,  and 
to  find  out  intermediate  ones,  which  can  show  the  relatioa 
of  those  ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately  compared  by 
juxta-position.  But  thep  what  he  means  by  that  in/Smii 
reason  which  men  consult,  I  confess  myself  not  well  to  un- 
derstand. For  if  he  means  that  they  consider  a  part  of 
those  relations  of  things  which  are  infinite,  that  is  true;  bgi 
then,  this  is  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  a  man  of  his  parts  would  use  it  to  mean  nothing 
else  by  it.  If  he  means,  as  he  says,  p.  536,  that  this  iufiaiie 
and  universal  reason,  whereof  -uvfiii  i^iW^e,  axkd.  'which  th^ 
consult,  ia  the  reaaon  o£  Gtoi  \unffl^i,  X  <aii.\y3  T«k 
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assent  to  it.  First,  Because  I  tliiuk  we  eautiot  say  God 
reafwns  at  allj  for  he  haa  at  once  a  view  of  all  things.  But 
reason  is  -very  far  from  8\ich  au  iatuitionj  it  is  a  laborious 
and  gradual  progress  in.  the  knowledge  of  things,  by  cora- 
pariiig  onR  idea  with  a  second,  and  a  second  with  a  third, 
and  that  with  a  fourth,  dec,  to  find  the  relation  between  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  in  this  train,  and  in  search  for  snch 
intermediate  ideas  as  may  show  us  the  relation  we  desire  to 
know,  which  iometrmes  we  find,  and  sometimes  not.  This 
way,  therefore,  of  finding  troth,  so  painftd,  imoertain,  and 
limited,  is  proper  only  to  men  or  finite  imderstandings,  but 
can  by  no  means  be  supposed  in  Gmlj  it  is,  therefore,  in 
God,  understanding  or  knowledge.  But  then,  to  say,  that 
■we  jMirtake  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  consult  his  under- 
etftuding,  is  what  I  cannot  receive  for  true.  God  has  given 
me  an  understanding  of  my  owu;  and  I  should  think  it 
presumption  in  me  to  suppose  I  apprehended  anything  hy 
God's  understanding,  saw  with  his  eyra,  or  shared  of  his 
knowledge.  I  think  it  more  possible  for  me  to  see  with 
other  men's  eyes,  and  understand  with  another  man's  under- 
standing, than  with  God's  j  there  being  some  proportion  be- 
tween mine  and  another  man'a  understanding,  hut  none 
between  mine  and  God's.  But  if  this  "  infinite  reason  which 
we  consult,"  he  at  last  nothing  but  those  infinite  unchange- 
able relations  which  are  in  things,  some  of  which  we  make 
a  shift  to  discover,  this  indeed  is  true,  hut  seems  to  me  to 
make  little  to  our  author's  purpose,  of  seeing  all  things  in 
God ;  and  that  "  if  we  see  not  all  things  by  the  natural  union 
of  our  minds  with  the  universal  and  infinite  reason,  we  should 
not  have  the  liberty  to  think  on  all  things,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  p.  538.  To  explain  himself  further  concerning  thia  uni- 
versal reason,  or  as  he  there  calls  it  by  another  name,  order, 
p.  539,  he  says,  that  "  God  contains  in  himself  the  perfec- 
tions of  all  the  creatures  that  he  has  created,  or  can  create, 
after  an  inteHigible  manner."  InieUi^ble  to  himself,  that  is 
true;  hut  intelligible  to  men,  at  least  to  me,  tliat  I  do  not 
find,  unless  "  by  containing  in  himself  the  perfections  of  all 
the  creatures,"  be  meant,  that  there  is  no  perfection  in  any 
creature  hut  there  is  a  greater  in  God,  or  that  there  is  in 
God  greater  perfection  than  all  the  perfection  in  the  creatviveA 
taken  together.     And  therefore,  tJiovigVi'AVveVpaft-w'Viafta^'Sv- 


Iowa  in  the  next  worJa,  "  that  it  is  by  these  intelltgiUe  per- 
fectitiHH  that  God  knows  the  easence  of  eveiythieg,"  yet  it 
will  not  follow  from  hence,  or  from  anything  elae  that  ht 
has  said,  that  those  per/ecii&ns  in  God  which  contain  in  them 
the  jierfeotionB  of  iill  the  creatnrea,  are  Ifte  iirvmedial-e  objedi  qf 
/As  ininei  of  tnaji,  or  that  they  are  bo  the  objects  of  the  mind 
of  man  that  he  can  in  them  (lee  the  essences  of  the  creatures. 
For  I  aak  in  which  of  the  perfections  of  God  does  a  man 
see  the  essence  of  a  hoi'se  or  an  aas,  of  a  serpent  or  a  dore, 
of  hemlock  or  parsley!  I,  for  my  part,  I  confess,  see  not 
the  essence  of  any  of  these  things  in  any  of  the  jierfections 
of  God  which  I  have  any  notion  of.  For  indeed  I  see  not 
the  distinct  essence  either  of  these  things  at  all,  or  kno* 
wherein  it  consists.  And  therefore  I  cannot  compi-ehenil 
the  force  of  the  itiference,  which  follows  in  these  words; 
"  Then  the  intelligible  ideas  or  perfections  that  are  in  God, 
which  represent  to  ns  what  is  out  of  God,  are  absolutelj 
necessary  and  unchangeable."  That  the  jierf'ectiona  that  are 
in  Gfod  are  necessary  and  uu changeable,  I  readily  giant;  bnt 
that  the  ideas  that  are  intdligihle  to  God,  or  ai^  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  Gud,  (for  so  we  nmst  speak  of  him  whilst  w 
couceive  of  him  after  the  manner  oi  men,}  can  be  seen  by 
us;  or  that  the  perfections  that  are  in  God  represent  tons 
the  essences  of  things  that  are  out  of  God,  that  1  cannot 
conceive.  The  essence  of  matter,  as  much  as  I  can  see  of 
it,  ia  extension,  solidity,  divisibiUty,  and  mobility;  but  in 
which  of  the  perfections  of  God  do  I  see  this  essence?  To 
another  man,  as  to  our  author,  perhaps,  the  essence  of  body 
is  quite  another  thing ;  and  when  he  has  told  iis  what  to 
him  is  the  essence  of  body,  it  will  be  then  to  be  considered 
in  which  of  the  jjerfectious  of  God  he  sees  it.  For  example, 
let  it  be  pure  extension  aloi.e,  the  idea  then  that  God  \\sA 
in  himself  of  the  essence  of  body  before  body  was  create^ 
was  the  idea  of  pure  extension;  when  God  then  created 
body  he  created  extension,  and  then  space,  which  existed 
not  before,  began  to  exist.  This,  I  confess,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  but  we  see  in  the  perfections  of  God  the  ^lecsMory 
and  umJiemgeahle  essences  of  things.  He  sees  one  essencer 
of  body  in  God,  and  I  another;  which  is  that  necessm^  and 
iinchangeahh  essence  of  body  which  is  contained  in  the  per- 
feetions  of  God,  hia  ot  minet    Or^  indeed,  how  do  or  can  we 


know  tlere  is  any  such  thing  existing  as  body  at  all  1  For 
■we  see  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  God;  but  body 
itself,  we  neither  do  nor  can  possibly  see  at  all;  and  how 
then  can  we  know  that  there  is  any  such  thing  existing  as 
body,  since  we  can  by  no  means  see  or  perceive  it  by  our 
senses,  which  ia  all  the  way  we  can  have  of  knowing  any 
corporeal  thing  to  exist]  But  it  ia  said,  God  shows  us  the 
ideas  in  himself,  on  occasion  of  the  presence  of  those  bodies 
to  our  senses.  This  is  ffraiis  dictum,  and  begs  the  thing  in 
question;  and  therefore  I  desire  to  have  it  proved  to  me 
that  they  are  present.  I  see  the  sim,  or  a  horse;  no,  says 
our  author,  that  is  impossible ;  they  cannot  be  seen,  because 
being  bodies  they  cannot  be  united  to  my  mind,  and  be 
present  to  it.  But  the  sun  being  risen,  and  the  horse  brought 
■witliin  convenient  distance,  and  so  being  present  to  my  eyes, 
God  showB  me  their  ideas  in  himself;  and  I  say  God  shows 
me  these  ideas  when  he  pleases,  without  the  presence  of  any 
inch  bodies  to  my  eyea.  For  when  1  think  I  see  a  star  at  such 
a,  distance  from  me,  which  truly  I  do  not  see,  but  the  idea 
of  it  whieh  God  shows  me,  I  ■would  have  it  proved  to  me 
that  there  is  such  a  star  existing  a  million  of  milhon  of  miles 
from  me  when  I  tliink  I  gee  it,  more  than  when  I  dream  of 
such  a  star.  For  until  it  be  proved  that  there  is  a  caudle 
in  the  room  by  which  I  write  this,  the  euppoaitiou  of  my 
seeing  in  Gtod  the  pyramidical  idea  of  its  flame  upon  occasion 
of  the  candle's  being  there,  ia  begging  what  is  in  question. 
A  nd  to  prove  to  me  that  God  exhibits  to  me  that  idea  upon 
occasion  of  the  presence  of  the  candle,  it  must  first  be  proved 
to  me  that  there  is  a  candle  there,  which  upon  th^e  princi- 
ples can  never  be  done. 

Further,  "We  see  the  Tiec^sary  aiid  wndiangeabie  essences  of 
things  in  the  perfections  of  God.  Water,  a  rose,  and  a  lion, 
have  their  distinct  essences  one  from  another,  and  all  other 
things ;  what  I  desire  to  know  are  these  distinct  essences.  I 
confess  I  neither  see  them  in  nor  out  of  God,  and  in  which  of 
the  perfections  of  God  do  we  see  each  of  them? 

Page  50  4r,  I  find  these  words :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  per- 
fections that  are  in  God,  which  represent  created  or  possible 
beings,  are  not  at  all  equal :  that  those,  for  example,  that 
represent  bodies,  are  not  so  noble  as  those,  for  exa.'CiT$\'a,'fesSi 
lepresent  spirits;    and   amongst  fhoaa  \\wjELSsi^"^e&^  Vim^Ssn. 
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represent  nothing  but  body,  or  nothing  but  spirits,  there  are 
moro  jierfiict  one  than  another  to  infinity.      This  is  conceiv- 
able clearly,  and  without  pain,  though  one  finds  some  diffi- 
culty to  reconcile  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  Being  with 
this  variety  of  intelligible  Ideas  which  he   containss  in  his 
wisdom,"     This   difficulty  is   to  me   insurmoan table,  and  I 
conclude  it  always  shall  be  so  till  I  can  find  a  way  to  make 
aim|)licity  and  variety  the  same.     And  this  difficulty  must 
alwayM  cumber  this  doctrine,  which  supposes  that  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  the  representatives  to  us  of  -whatever  we 
perceive  of  tbe  creatures ;  for  then  those  perfections  must 
be  many,  and  diverse,  and  distinct  one  from  another,  as  those 
ideas  are  that  represent  the  difierent  creatures  to  us.     AdJ 
this  seems  to  me  to  make  God  foi-maUy  to  contain  in  bim  all 
the  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  creatures,  and  that  so  that  thej 
might  bo  seen  one  after  another :  which  seems  to  me,  after 
all  the  talk  of  abstraction,  to  be  but  a  little  le^  gross  cod- 
ception  than  of  the  sketches  of  all  the  pictures  that  ever » 
painter  draws,  kept  by  him  in  his  closet,  which  are  there  all 
to  be  seen  one  after  another,  as  he  pleAses  to  show  them 
But  whilst  these  abstract  thoughts  produce  nothing  better 
than  this,  1  the  easier  content  myself  with  ixiy  ignorance 
■which  roundly  thinks  thus ;  Gtod  is  a  simple  Being,  onmis- 
oient,  that  knows  all  things  possible ;  and  omnipotent,  that 
can  do  or  make  all  things  possible.     But  how  he  knows,  or 
how  he  makes,  I  do  not  conceive :  his  ways  of  knowing,  M 
well  as  his  ways  of  creating,  are  to  me  incomprehensible  S 
and  if  they  were  not  so,  I  should  not  think  him  to  be  God, 
or  to  be  perfecter  in  knowledge  than  I  am.     To  which  our 
author's  thoughts  seem,  in  the  close  of  what  is  above  cited, 
somewhat  to  incline,  when  he  says,  "  The  variety  of  intelli- 
gible ideas  which  God  contains  in  Ms  wisdom ;"  whereby  he 
seems  to  place  this  variety  of  ideas  in  the  mind  or  thoughts 
of  God,  as  we  may  so  say,  whereby  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  we  can  see  them,  and  not  in  the  being  of  God,  where 
they  are  to  be  seen  as  so  many  distinct  things  in  it. 
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k  VroEBEIN  HE  ASSEBTS 

K^,  MALEBRANCHE'S  OPmiON,  OF  OUR  SEEING  ALL 
^  THINGS  IN  GOD. 


[As  thta  little  tueatbe  ia  merely  a  contiiinatiDn  of  the  preceding,  it  U 
unneoeSBiiry  to  give  &  separate  account  of  it.  Of  Norris  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  about  the  yew  170i  he  publiBhed  a  aecond  attack  on  Loclte's 
philosophy,  which  I  have  never  met  with.  The  fact,  however,  is  men- 
tioned by  Tenneraann,  (Mainial  of  the  Hiitory  of  Philosophy,  3  337j) 
^houjg'h  the  work  13  now  probably  of  i»re  oocurrence. — Ec.] 

There  are  some  who  think  they  have  given  an  account  of 
the  nature  of  ideas,  by  tolling  us  "  we  see  them  in  God,"  *  as 
if  we  understood  what  ideas  in  the  imderstanding  of  God 
are,  better  than  when  they  are  in  our  own  understandings  j 
or  their  nature  were  better  known  when  it  is  said  that  "  the 
immediate  object  of  our  imderstandings"  are  "the  divine 
ideas,  the  omniform  essence  of  God,  partially  represented  or 
exhibited."  +  So  that  this  now  has  made  the  matter  clear, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  left,  when  we  are  told  that  our 
ideas  are  the  dioine  ideas,  and  the  divine  ideas  the  omitijbrm 
essence  of  God.  For  what  the  divine  ideas  are  we  know  as 
plainly  as  we  know  what  one,  two,  and  three  is :  and  it  is 
a  satisfactory  explication  of  what  our  ideas  are  to  tell  us, 
tliey  are  no  other  than  the  diinyie  ideas;  and  the  divine 
essence  is  more  femiliaP  and  level  to  our  knowledge  than 
anything  we  think  of.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
nndeTstanding  bow  the  divine  ideas  are  fioefs  essence. 

•  See  Cnraory  Reflectiona  upon  a  Book  tailed  "An  Eaaaytonceminj 
Human  UnderBtanding, "  written  by  John  Norria,  M.A.,  rector  ttf  New* 
ton  St.  Loe,  in  Somersctflhire,  and  late  Fellow  of  All-Souls^  College,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend :  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Christian  BlesBeaoess, 
or  DiscouTBCfl  upon  the  Beatitudes  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
paee30.     London,  IfiitO,  Sro. 

f  Ibid.  p.  ai. 
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2.  I  am  complained  of  for  not  having  "  given  an  accooa 
of,"  or  "defined  the  nature  of  our  ideati."*  By  " giving ■ 
account  of  the  nature  of  ideas,"  is  not  meant  that  liMii 
make  known  to  men  their  ideas;  for  I  think  nobody  « 
imagine  that  any  articulate  sounds  of  mine,  or  anybody  i^ 
caa  make  known  to  another  what  his  idesis,  that  is,  what  U) 
perceptions,  are,  better  than  what  he  himself  knows  ud 
perceives  them  to  be ;  which  is  enough  for  affirmations  a 
negations  about  them.  By  the  "nature  of  ideas,"  thodcn; 
is  meant  here  their  causes  and  manner  of  production  in  tke 
mind,  L  &,  in  what  alteration  of  the  mind  this  penxptki 
consists:  and  as  to  that,  I  answer,  no  man  can  tell;  b 
which  I  not  only  appeal  to  experience,  which  were  enon^ 
but  shall  add  this  reason,  viz.,  because  no  man  can  give  Oj 
account  of  any  alteration  made  in  any  simple  substuR 
whatsoever :  all  the  alteration  we  can  conoeiTe  being  aaifi 
the  alteration  of  compounded  substances,  and  that  only  bri 
transposition  of  parts.  Our  ideas,  say  these  men,  are  tiv 
divine  ideas,  or  the  omn\form  essence  of  God,f  which  the  mni 
sometimes  sees  and  sometimes  not.  Now  I  ask  these  mo^ 
what  alteration  is  made  in  the  mind  upon  seeing  f  for  then 
lies  the  difficulty  which  occasions  the  inquiry. 

For  what  diflFerence  a  man  finds  in  himself  when  he  sees » 
maiigold  and  sees  not  a  marigold  has  no  difficulty,  and  needi 
not  be  inquired  after;  he  has  the  idea  now,  which  he  had  sot 
before.  The  difficulty  is,  what  alteration  is  made  in  to 
mind;  what  changes  that  has  in  itself,  when  it  sees  what  it 
did  not  see  before,  either  the  "divine  idea"  in  the  unde^ 
standing  of  Grod,  or,  as  the  ignorant  think,  the  marigold  in 
the  garden.  Either  supposition,  as  to  this  matter,  is  all  one," 
for  they  are  both  things  extrinsical  to  the  mind,  till  it  ha 
that  perception;  and  when  it  has  it,  I  desire  them  to  ezplaio 
to  me  what  the  alteration  in  the  mind  is,  besides  saying,  at 
we  vulgar  do,  it  is  having  a  perception  which  it  had  not 'the 
moment  before;  which  is  only  the  difference  between  pe^ 
ceiving  SaA  not  perceiving;  a  difference  in  matter  of  fiuA 
agreed  on  all  hands ;  which  wherein  it  consists  is,  for  augU 
I  see,  unknown  to  one  side  as  well  as  the  other:  only  the  one 

•  See  Curnory  Refleotions,  Ac. ,  p.  8. 

f  See   "Man  in  Seaich  of   HimaeU,"    by  Cu.th.bert,    Ciomment 
p.  190,  183. 
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"have  the  ingenuity  to  oonfesa  their  ignorance,  and  the  other 
pretend  to  be  knowing. 
H  3.  JP.  Malebranohe  says,  "  God  does  all  things  by  the  sim- 
plest and  shortest  ways,"  i.  a,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Mr. 
K^orris'a  Reason  and  Religion,  "  God  never  does  anything  in 
vain."*  This  will  easily  be  grafted  them;  but  how  will 
they  reconcile  to  this  principle  of  theirs,  on  which  their 
■whole  system  is  built,  the  curious  structure  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  not  to  mention  the  other  paxts  of  the  body  ?  For  if  the 
perception  of  colours  and  sounds  depended  on  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  the  object  affording  an  occasw'md  cau&e  to 
God  Almighty  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  figures, 
colours,  and  sounds,  all  that  nice  and  curious  Htructuit;  of 
those  organs  is  wholly  in  vain ;  since  the  sun  by  day,  and  the 
ataj^  by  night,  and  the  visible  olijects  that  surround  us,  and 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  the  talk  of  people,  and  the  change 
made  in  the  air  by  thunder,  ai-e  as  much  present  to  a  blind 
and  deaf  man,  as  to  those  who  have  their  eyes  and  eai-s  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  He  that  understands  optica  ever  so 
little,  must  needs  admire  the  wonderful  make  of  the  eye,  not 
only  for  the  variety  and  neatnepa  of  the  parts,  but  as  suited 
to  the  nature  of  refraction,  so  as  to  paint  the  image  of  the 
object  in  the  retina;  which  these  men  must  confess  to  be  all 
lost  labour,  if  it  contributes  nothing  at  aU,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  causes  and  effects,  to  the  producing  that  idea  in  the 
mind.  But  that  only  the  presence  of  the  object  gwise  occasion 
to  God  to  show  to  the  mind  that  idea  in  himself,  which  cer- 
tainly is  as  present  to  one  that  has  a  gntta  serena,  as  to  the 
quickest -sighted  man  hving.  But  we  do  not  know  how  by 
any  natural  operation  this  can  produce  an  idea  in  the  mind : 
an<I  therefore  (a  good  conclusion !)  Gkid,  the  author  of  uatnreT 
cannot  this  way  produce  it  As  if  it  were  impossible  for  the 
Almighty  to  produce  anything  but  by  ways  we  must  con- 
ceive, and  are  able  to  comprehend;  when  ho  that  is  heat 
satisfied  of  hia  omniscient  understanding,  and  knows  so  well 
how^  God  perceives  and  man  thinks,  cannot  explain  the  cohe- 

^f*  BeuoD  and  Relmon ;  or  the  Grounds  uai  Measures  of  Devotion, 
conBidereH  from  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Nature  of  Man.  In  several 
ContemplstionB.  With  Eierobea  of  Devotion  applied  to  every  Conteiu- 
plation.  By  John  Norriu,  M.A.,  and  FeUow  trf  AU-tiouls'  College,  in 
Oxford,  Part  II.    Contemplation  II.  §  17,  p.  195.     Lii\Ac«i.,  \^^'^%'*i^^- 
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Bion  of  parta  in  the  lowest  degree  of  created  beings, 
gaalzed  bodiea. 

4.  The  "perception  of  uniyeriala,"  also  proves  that  all 
beiuga  are  present  to  our  minds;  and  tliat  can  only*bo  liy 
the  presence  of  God,  becaase  all  created  things  are  indivi- 
duals,*  Are  not  all  tilings  that  exist  individuals  ?  t  lifo, 
then  iay  not  all  created,  but  all  existing  things  are  indivi- 
duals; and  if  so,  then  the  liaving  any  general  idea  proves 
not  that  we  have  all  objects  present  to  our  minds ;  but  thia 
is  for  want  of  considering  wherein  nniveraality  consistaj 
which  is  only  in  representation  abati'acting  from  particul&rSi 
An  idea  of  a  circle  of  an  inch  diameter  will  represent,  when 
or  whensoever  existing,  all  the  circles  of  au  inch  diameter; 
and  that  by  abstracting  from  time  and  placa  And  it  will 
also  repreaent  all  circles  of  any  bigness,  by  abstracting  also 
from  that  particular  bigness,  and  by  retaining  only  the  relt 
tion  of  eqiii-diatauce  of  the  circumference  froui  the  centre,  in 
all  the  parts  of  it, 

5.  We  have  a  "distinct  idea  of  God,"  J  whei-ehy  we  clearly 
enough  distinguish  him  from  the  ereatiires;  but  I  fear  it 
would  be  presumption  for  ua  to  say  we  have  a  cleai"  idea  of 
him,  as  he  is  in  himself 

6.  The  argument,  that  "  we  have  the  idea  of  infinite,  be- 
fore the  idea  of  finite,"  because  "  we  conceive  infinite  being 
barely  by  conceiving  being,  without  considering  whether  it 
be  finite  or  iiifiiiite,"ir  I  shall  leave  to  be  conmdered,  whether 
it  is  not  a  mistake  of  priority  of  nature  for  priority  of  con' 
oeption, 

7.  "  God  made  all  things  for  himself ;"  ||  therefore  we  "i 
all  things  in  him,"  This  is  called  demonstration,  Aa  if 
things  were  not  as  well  made  /or  God,  and  mankind  had 
aa  much  reason  to  magnify  him,  if  their  perception  of  things 
were  any  other  way  than  such  an  one  of  seeing  t/Lem  in  hint; 
as  shows  not  God  more  than  the  other,  and  wherein  not  one 

*  IUrsou  and  Religion,  &o.  Part  II.,  Contemp.  II.  §  19,  p.  161. 

t  8e«,  OQ  the  Bubjeot  of  UniTerBak,  Hobbea'  Univereal  Nature^  chtp. 
V.  §  8  ;  where  he  does  but  reproduce,  in  reiJity,  the  uotions  of  the  Pen- 
pntetica,  sinoe  AriBtotle  maintains  precisely  the  sonie  dootiinei.  Sn 
Bartfa^lemy  Saint- Hilaire,  De  la  Logique  d  Ariatotley  t  i,  pp.  28^  S92, 

J  Reaaon  and  Eeligion,  Part  IL,  Contetnp.  II.,  S  20.  p.  IBS. 

V  Ibid.  §  21,  p.  198.  U  Ibid.  I  22,  p.  199. 
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,  6f  a  miiiioa  takes  more  aotice  of  Idin  than  those  who  think 

they  perceive  things  where  they  are,  by  their  sensea. 
,  8,  "  If  God  should  create  a,  mind,  and  give  it  tlie  aun,  sup- 
,  pose,  for  its  idea,  or  immediate  object  of  knowledge,  God 
would  then  make  that  mind  fur  the  sun,  and  not  for  him- 
self." *  This  siippoues,  that  those  that  see  thingsi  in  God,  see 
at  the  same  time  God  also,  and  thereby  show  that  their  mindi 
are  made  for  God,  having  bini  for  "  the  immediate  object  of 
theu-  knowledge."  But  for  this  I  must  appeal  to  common 
experience,  whether  every  one,  as  often  as  he  sees  anything 
else,  sees  and  perceives  Giid  in  the  case;  or  whether  it  be  not 
true  of  men,  who  see  other  things  every  moment,  that  Gwl  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts?  "Yet,"  says  he,  "  when  the  mind  sees 
his  work?,  it  sees  him  in  some  mauner."f-  This  gome  manner 
is  no  manner  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  being  nmde  only /or 
Gad,  for  his  idea,  or  for  his  immediate  object  of  knowledge. 
A  man  bred  up  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  J  where  by  a 
dim  and  almost  no  light  he  perceives  the  objects  about  him, 
it  is  true  he  owes  this  idea  to  the  light  of  the  sun ;  but 
having  never  heard  nor  thought  of  the  sun,  can  one  say  that 
the  idea  of  the  sun  ia  "  his  immediate  oiiject  of  knowledge," 
or  that  therefore  "  his  mind  was  uiade  for  the  sunl"  This  is 
the  case  of  a  great  jiart  of  mankind  j  and  how  many  can  we 
imagine  of  those  who  have  got  some  notion  of  a  God,  either 
from  tradition  or  reason,  have  an  idea  of  him  preiwnt  in  their 
miiids  as  often  as  they  think  of  anything  else  ? 

0.  But  if  our  being  "  made  for  God,"  ueoessaiily  demon- 
strates that  we  should  "  see  all  things  in  him,"  this  at  last 
will  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  half  made  for  him ;  since  it 
ia  confessed  by  our  author  that  we  see  no  other  ideas  in  God 
but  those  of  number,  extension,  and  essences,  which  are  not 
half  the  ideas  that  take  up  men's  minds. 

10.  "The  simple  essences  of  things  are  nothing  else  but 
the  divine  essence  itself  conaidei'od  with  Ms  connotation,  as 
variously  representative  or  exhibitive  of  things,  and  as  va- 
riously imitable  or  participable  by  them ;  §  and  this  he  tells  us 
are  ideas,  ||     The  meaning,  I  take  it,  of  all  this  put  into  plain 

*  lliid,  t  Ibid.  §  23,  p.  200, 

t  Pinto  has  n  Hlniikr  thought  in  the  begioDing  of  tba  seventh  bouk  cif 
kia  Be[iublio,  Opera,  t,  vi.  p.  327. 

§  Eeasoa  nnd  Heligioti,  Part  I.  Contetnp.  "V  ,  ^  \^,  "O,  %^. 
■  J^d.  /  SO. 
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intelligi'ble  words,  is  this;  God  has  always  a  power  to  pii 
duoe  anything  that  iuvolTea  not  a  contiudjction.  He  i' 
kuows  what  we  can  do.  But  what  ia  aU  thia  to  ideas  m  him,' 
OB  real  beings  visible  by  usi  God  knew  from  eternity  k  i 
could  preJuce  a  pebble,  a  muahroom,  and  a  man.  Wen  t 
these,  which  are  distinct  ideas,  part  of  his  siinpie  essence!  i 
It  seems  then,  we  know  very  well  the  essence  of  God,  and  Wt 
the  word  timple,  which  comprehends  all  sorts  of  variety  iii»  i 
very  proper  way.  But  God  knew  he  could  produce  snd)  t 
creatures;  therefore  where  shall  we  place  those  ideas  he  aa*  i 
of  them,  but  in  hb  owii  essence  ?  There  these  ideas  existed 
emmenier;  and  so  they  are  the  essence  of  God.  There  iIm  ,( 
things  themselves  existed  too,  emhiejiter,  and  therefore  all  i 
the  creatm-es  as  they  reaOy  exist  are  the  essence  of  God.  for  || 
if  finite  real  beings  of  one  kind,  as  ideas  are  said  to  be,  an  i| 
the  essence  of  the  infinite  Godj  other  finite  beings,  as  tk  i 
creatures,  may  be  also  the  essence  of  God,  But  after  thi  i^ 
rate  we  must  talk  when  we  will  allow  uurselves  to  be  igno-  i 
rant  of  nothing,  but  will  know  even  the  knowledge  of  GflJ  (1 
and  the  way  of  his  understanding  I  ; 

11.  The  "easencas  of  things,  or  ideas  existing  in  God,"'  i 
There  are  many  of  them  that  exist  in  God :  and  wi  the  sim- 
ple essence  of  God  has  actually  existing  in  it  as  great  a  variety 
of  ideas  as  there  are  of  creatures;  all  of  them  real  bein^ 
and  distinct  one  from  another.  If  it  be  said,  this  means 
God  can  and  knows  he  can  produce  them,  what  doth  this  saj 
more  than  every  one  says!  K  it  doth  say  more,  and  shorn 
us  not  thia  infinite  number  of  real  distinct  beings  in  God,  s) 
as  to  be  his  very  essence,  what  is  this  better  thaa  what  thon 
say  who  make  God  to  be  nothing  but  the  universe ;  +  thon^ 

•  Ibid  {  21,  p.  83. 

i"  It  has  been  alreiidy  oliHerved,  that  the  philosopby  of  Malebnmd 
^Mch  NorriB  appeajB  to  have  adopted,  lies  open  to  the  susploioQ  of  I 
theiam.     Among  the  numerous  pafiaagee  in  the  Recherche  de  1a  VA 
which  might  be  adduced  in  Bupport  of  this  view,    ia  the  fallowing : 
**'  llfautbion  remarqlior  qu'on  ne  pontpaa  conclure  quo  leu  ea[>rite  voveall 
reasencc  do  Dieu,  do  ce  qu'ils  voyeut  toutee  chosea  so  Dien,  de  ce  du'3 
Toyent  toutes  oliusea  en  Dieu  de  cette  mani&re.     Farce  que  ca  qu*? 
voyent  est  trea-imparfait,  et  que  Dieu  eat  trea-parfait.     Ila  vnyeut  de  1 
matiere  divisible,  figur^e,  &o.,  et  U  n'y  a  rien  eti  Dieu  qui  soit  divisibl*^ 
on  SgurS;  car  Dieu  est  tout  Stre,  parce  qu'il  est  itilini  et  qu'il  coropreiiil 
tout;  tnUB  U  n'eat  auoun  €tre  en  particulier.     Cependant  ce  que  nout 
YoyoDB  n'esi  qu'uD  ou  pLuBieure  gtrea  en  particulier,  et  nous  ne  compre- 
iifUis  point  cette  sunplMt4  pa^rCaiVe  ^  'D'um  qju  imSenaa  tovu  le*  teas." 
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ft  be  covered  itnder  unintelligible  expressions  of  eimplicily 
and  imrtety  at  the  same  time,  in  the  essence  of  God?  But 
those  who  would  Dot  he  thought  ignorant  of  anythingj  to 
attain  it,  make  God  like  themselves;  or  else  they  could  not 
talk  as  thej  do,  of  "  the  mind  of  God,"  aad  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  God,  exhihitive  of  all  the  whole  possibility  of  being.''* 

1 2.  "  It  is  in  the  divine  nature  that  these  universal  natures, 
■which  are  tlie  proper  object  of  science,  ai-e  to  be  found ;  and 
consequently  it  is  in  God  that  w€  know  all  the  truth  which 
T^e  know."t  Doth  any  universal  nat^tre,  thei-efore,  exist? 
Or  can  anything  that  exists  anywhere,  or  anyhow,  be  any 
other  than  singular?  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gijd 
having  a  power  to  produce  ideas  in  us,  can  give  that  power 
to  another;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  make  any  idea  the 
effect  of  any  operation  on  our  bodies.  This  has  no  contra- 
diction in  it,  and  therefore  is  possible.  But  you  will  say, 
you  conceive  not  the  way  how  this  is  done.  If  you  stand  to 
that  rule,  that  it  cannot  be  done  because  you  conceive  not 
the  manner  how  it  is  brought  to  jjass,  you  must  deny  that 
God  can  do  this,  because  you  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
how  he  produces  any  idea  in  ua.  If  visible  o'bjects  are  seen 
only  by  God's  exhibiting  their  ideas  to  our  iniada,  on  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  those  objects,  "what  hinders  the  Almighty 
from  exhibiting  their  ideas  to  a  blind  man,  to  whom,  being 
set  before  his  face,  and  as  near  his  eyes,  and  in  as  good  a 
light  as  to  one  not  bUnd,  they  are,  according  to  this  supposi- 
tion, as  much  the  occasional  cause  to  one  as  to  the  other? 
But  yet  under  this  ecfuality  of  occasional  causes,  one  has  the 
Idea,  and  the  other  not,  and  this  constantly ;  which  would 
give  one  reason  to  suspect  something  more  than  a  presential 
occasional  cause  in  the  object, 

13,  Further,  if  light  stiiking  upon  the  eyes  be  but  the 
occusionai  cattse  of  seeing,   Gnd,  in  making  the  sjes  of  bo 

(t.  1.  p.  365.)  The  system  of  Pantheiiiti]  has  always  been  in  great  favour 
-with  a  certain  class  of  philnsopore,  from  the  earliest  dawii  of  specuSu- 
tion.  Thus  we  tiiid  the  ancient  Egj^tians  had  anticipated  tbe  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Spinoza,  bo  that,  after  carefully  reviewing  their  theo- 
logy, Jabloiutu  exclaims  : — "  Would  you  not  imagine  that  Spinosa  had 
borrowed  hia  eystem  from  the  Egyptiana!"  (Pantheon  jSlgyptionim, 
t.  i  p.  36.) 

i_  *  Keason  and  Religion,  Pail  I.  Contemp.  V.  f  30,  p.  92,  93. 
IP  +  Ibid.  Part  n.  Contemp.  II.  ^  30,  p,  206. 
«  TOL.  IL  1^ 
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curious  a  structure,  operates  not  by  the  eimplest  ways;  hi' 
God  could  have  produced  visible  ideas  upon  the  oocaaioiioi 
light  striking  upon  the  eyelids  or  forehead. 

14.  OiitwMd  objects  are  not,  when  present,  always  oon- 
siomd  eatises.  He  that  has  long  continued  in  a  room  per- 
filmed  with  sweet  odours,  ceases  to  smell,  though  the  roMn 
be  filled  with  those  flowers  ;  though  as  often  as  after  a  Itttk 
absence  he  returns  again,  he  smells  them  afresh.  He  tluft 
comes  out  of  bright  auiiahine  into  a  room  where  the  curtoiii* 
arc  drawn,  at  first  sees  nothing  in  the  roomj  though  tho» 
who  have  been  there  some  time  see  him  and  evetything 
plainly.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  either  of  these  pheno- 
mena, by  God'a  producing  these  ideas  upon  the  account  «f 
oeeadojiid  causes.  But  by  the  production  of  ideas  in  tk 
mind,  by  the  operation  of  the  object  on  the  organs  of  mat, 
this  difierence  is  easy  to  be  explained.  ^^ 

15.  Whether  the  ideaa  of  Light  and  colours  come  in  by  d^| 
eyes  or  no,  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  did ;  for  those  who  1*^ 
no  eyes  never  have  them.  And  whether  or  no  God  liM 
appointed  that  a  certain  modified  motion  of  the  fibres^  or 
spirits  in  tlie  optic  nerve,  should  excite,  or  produce,  or  oanw 
them  in  ub,  call  it  what  you  please,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  did; 
since  where  there  is  no  such  motion  there  is  no  such  perotp- 
tion  or  idea.  For  I  hope  they  will  not  deny  God  the  priri- 
lege  to  give  such  a  power  to  motion  if  he  pleases.  Yes,  »y 
they,  they  be  the  occasional,  but  mot  the  ^tnertt  ccmse;  fa 
that  they  cannot  be,  because  that  is  in  effect  to  say,  he  hie 
given  this  motion  in  the  optic  nerve  a  power  to  operate  oo 
himself,  but  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  operate  on  the  imndof 
man;  it  may  by  this  appointment  operate  on  himself,  tk 
impassable  infinite  Spirit,  and  put  him  in  mind  when  he  i> 
to  operate  on  the  mind  of  man,  and  exhibit  to  it  the  idet 
which  is  in  himself  of  any  colour.  The  infinite  etemaJ  Goi 
is  certainly  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  fountain  of  all  being 
and  power.  But  because  all  being  was  firom  him,  can  theM 
be  nothing  but  God  himself!  or  because  all  power  w» 
originally  in  him,  can  there  be  nothing  of  it  communicaceii 
to  his  creatures?  This  is  to  set  very  narrow  bounds  to  tk 
power  of  God,  and,  by  pretending  to  extend  it,  takes  it  awaj. 
For  which  (I  beseech  you,  as  we  can  comprehend)  is  the  pe^ 
fectest  power,  to  make  a  machine — a  watch,  for  example— 
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that,  when  the  watchmaker  has  withdrawn  his  hauds,  ehall 
go  and  strike  by  the  fit  contrivance  of  the  parts  j  or  else  re- 
quires that  whenever  the  hand,  hj  pointing  to  th«  hour, 
minds  him  of  it,  he  should  strike  twelve  upon  the  belli  No 
machine  of  God's  making  can  go  of  itselt  Why!  because 
the  creatures  have  no  power;  can  neither  move  themselves, 
nor  anything  else.  How  then  comes  abont  all  that  we  see? 
Do  they  do  uothingi  Yes,  they  are  the  oeeasicnal  eausm  to 
God,  why  he  should  produce  certain  thoughts  and  motions  in 
them.  The  creatures  cannot  produce  any  idea,  any  thought 
in  man.  How  then  oomes  he  to  perceive  or  think?  God, 
upon  the  ocoadon  of  some  motion  in  the  optic  nerve,  exhibits 
the  colour  of  a  marigold  or  a  rose  to  his  mind.  How  came 
that  motion  in  his  optic  nerve?  On  oceagion,  of  the  motion 
of  some  particles  of  light  striking  oa  the  retina,  God  pro- 
ducing it,  and  so  on.  And  so,  whatever  a  man  thinks,  God 
produces  the  thought;  let  it  be  infidelity,  murmuring,  or 
blasphemy.  The  mind  doth  nothiug;  his  mind  is  only  the 
mirror  that  receives  the  ideas  that  (Jod  exhibits  to  it,  and 
just  as  God  exhibits  them:  the  mait  is  altogether  pRssive  in 
the  whole  business  of  thinking.* 

*  Thia  Aoctrme,  ac&rcely  »i  all  modified,  has  been  preaclied  in  our 
own  (ky  under  the  name  of  Socialism.  Malebracohe's  exposition  of  it 
is  most  eiplidt,  eloquent,  and  petsuaBive.  "  Je  B^  bien  que  I'ame  est 
eiipable  de  peuaor;  maia  je  s^i  ausai  que  I'^tendue  est  cnp^blo  de 
flanrea;  I'ame  est  capable  tie  volutit4  comme  la  matifere  de  mouvemont. 
llais  de  m€me  qu'il  est  faux  que  la  matifere,  quuique  capable  de  figure 
et  de  mouvetnenti  ait  en  elle-m6me  tme /twee,  unefacuitS,  une  nature, 
pfkT  laquelle  elle  ee  pulsse  mouvoir,  on  se  donner  tantat  uue  figure 
ronde^  et  tantftt  une  quarn^e:  quoique  I'ame  Boit  natureUjement  et 
eMfintiellemeut  capable  de  counoiaaance  et  de  voUmt^  il  est  faux  qu'ella 
aJt  des/ocuWs  par  lesquell^  elle  puisee  produire  en  elle  tea  sdfes,  on 
son  mouvemeut  vera  le  blen.  II  y  a  bien  de  la  dilfi^rence  entre  ^tre 
Tuobile  et  ae  mouveir :  la  mati^re  de  aa  nature  est  mobile  et  capable  de 
Bgurea  :  elle  ne  peut  mdme  aubaiater  aana  figure.  Mais  eile  ne  ae  meut 
paa  ;  elle  ne  se  figure  paa ;  elle  n'a  point  de  faculty  pour  cela.  L' esprit 
ue  sa  nature  est  capable  de  mouvement  et  d'id^es ;  j^en  conyiens.  Mai« 
U  ne  Be  meut  pas;  11  ne  a'l^claire  pas  :  c'est  Dieu  qui  fait  tout  dans  les 
esprita  anaai-bien  que  dans  lea  corps.  Pent- on  dire  que  Dieu  fait  les 
cfaangcmena  qui  arrivent  dana  la  mati^re,  et  qn^d  ne  fait  pa«  ceux  qui 
^rrivent  dana  I'eaprit^  Eet-oe  rendre  h  Dieu  ce  qui  lui  appartient,  que 
d'abandonner  b  aa  disposition  1^  derrilera  des  6trea'f  N'eat-il  pa£  ^gal&. 
metit  le  maltre  de  toutea  ciiosesl  N'est-tl  pas  la  crr^ateur,  le  conaerra- 
teur,  le  seul  Ti^ritable  moteur  dea  esprits  anaai  bien  que  dei&  <:^sc^\ 
C'erUunement  U  fait  toul^  substances,  aoo'iAena,  toea,  wiaxSfciw.,    C-as. 

L .  ^ 
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16.  A  man  cannot  move  his  arm  or  his  tongue;  he  has 
jiower ;  only  upon  oecagum,  the  man  willing  it,  God  move- 
it.  Then  man  wUls,  he  dotL  sotnetliing;  or  else  God,  upn 
the  occarion  of  something  which  he  himself  did  before,  pro- 

cnfin  il  oonnott  tout;  mala  il  ne  connolt  que  cc  qu^il  f^t.  On  lui  ^ 
done  sa  oonuMmuicie,  si  an  borne  aon  tuition."  (Kclaircissemsnt  sui  k 
troiiittme  Hvny  t.  iii>  |)>  124.)  T\us  iluctnne  Mr.  Robert  Oweo,  in  bb 
Book  of  the  ifew  Moral  World,  abo  teacbe^  with  the  charact«ris& 
omuaioQ  of  oertain  fcurms.  ' '  The  feelings  and  convictions  expenemxd 
by  luau  are  not  produced  or  regxdated  by  hiR  will,  but  are  the  necess»^ 
elfeots  of  tbe  action  of  ctrcamstances  upon  hia  phygioa.1  asd  matti 
iinturo,  HitheHa  tlie  world  hna  been  goTemed  under  the  Buppcediici 
that  the  foolings  and  cooTictions  have  been  prodiiood  by  the  rnoMEof 
the  inrlividuai,  and  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  what  is  caOii! 
fite-milL  Theianguagea  of  all  nations  are  filled  with  the  tonns,  lint 
you  roust  love  or  hate,  believe  m  liiabclieve  certain  qualities  and  emit, 
or  if  you  diaobey,  you  will  be  punished  here  and  hereafter ;  and  fcri" 
loving,  hating,  behoving,  or  diabelieving,  men  are  now  praised  ind 
rewarded,  as  ihoagh  there  were  great  merit  in  bo  doing.  Yet,  from  an  in- 
vest^tion  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject,  it  appears  that  Ite 
feelings  and  convictjons  are  inetinctn  of  hiimaa  mitua% — inatincts  wloci 
evBiy  one  a  compelled  to  possiees  or  receive, — and  for  wliich  n.)  man  on 
luLVS  merit  or  demerit,  or  deserve  reward  or  punishment,"  (chap.  iii.  p.  7-) 
The  doctrine  of  Hobhee,  from  whom  tho  philosophere  of  Mr.  Owac'i 
Bohool  appear  to  have  borrowed  so  much,  does  not  quite  square  witi  the 
modem  hypothesis  on  tJie  subject  of  human  laws.  Hobbes  loaintaaii, 
indeed,  that  man  acts  under  the  impulse  of  dire  necessity  ;  but  aiy* 

J)leasantiy  enough,  that  he  may,  notwithatanding,  be  very  justly  puimbid 
or  what  he  does  ;  first,  because  all  laws  are  just ;  and  second,  becaiN 
his  e.tample  may  deter  others,  though  they  also  bo  of  eouiae  obnoDOW 
to  tho  force  of  necessity.  Let  us,  however,  hear  his  own  expoaitioa, 
which  pUcee  the  absurdity  of  hia  reaaoning  in  a  more  striking  light  that 
ivlmost  any  other  lanc^uage  could  do.  *'The  necessity,"  he  saya,  "of  wi 
action,  doth  not  make  the  laws  which  prohibit  it  unjust.  To  let  pass, 
that  not  the  necessity,  but  the  will,  to  break  the  law,  maketh  the  aclidii 
unjust ;  because  the  law  regardeth  the  will,  and  no  other  precedent 
causes  of  action.  And  to  let  pass,  that  no  law  can  possibly  be  unjost ; 
inasmuch  as  every  man  maketh  (by  his  consent)  the  law  he  is  bound  to 
koep  ;  and  which  consequently  must  he  just,  unless  a  man  can  be  ua- 
just  to  himself.  I  say,  what  necessary  cauee  soever  precede  an  aotinii, 
yet  if  the  action  be  forbidden,  he  that  doth  it  willingly  may  be  jnitlf 
pttniihed.  For  instance,  supposo  the  Liw,  on  paiti  of  death,  probiUt 
stealing  ;  and  that  there  be  a  man  who  by  the  strength  of  temptation  • 
neceesitated  to  steal,  and  is  thereupon  put  to  death  ,■  does  noit  tiat 
punishment  deter  others  from  theft  ?  Is  it  not  a  cause  that  otJiew 
steal  not?  Dotli  it  not  frame  and  make  their  wills  to  justice!  To 
make  tlie  kw  ia,  tlifirefore,  to  make  a  cauae  of  justice,  and  to  neceaait»W 
ju»tice  :  and  conseinieutly,  'tis  no  injustice  to  make  such  a  law."  (Of 
Liberty  and  Necessity, "  English  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  2&2,  Molesworth'i 
edithtt.) — En, 
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.uced  this  wOl  and  this  action,  in  him.  This  is  the  hyjio- 
.esis  that  dears  doubts,  and  hrings  ns  at  last  to  the  religion 
if  Hobbea  and  Spinoza;  by  resolving  all,  even  the  thoughts 
,d  wiU  of  men,  into  an  iireaiatible  fatal  necessity.  Tor 
hether  the  original  of  it  be  from  the  continued  motion  of 
iternal  aH-tloing  matter,  or  from  an  omnipotent  immaterial 
>mg,  which  having  begtui  matter  and  motion,  continues  it 
ly  the  direction,  of  occemons,  which  he  himself  has  also  made: 
to  religion  and  morality,  it  ia  just  the  same  thing.  But  we 
.U8t  know  how  everything  is  brought  to  pass,  ajid  thus  we 
,ave  it  resolved  without  leaving  any  difficulty  to  perplex  us, 
■ut  perhaps  it  would  better  become  us  to  aclnj  owl  edge  onr 
ignorance,  than  to  talk  such  things  boldly  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  and  oondenm  others  for  not  daiiug  to  be  as  unman- 
nerly as  ourselvea. 

17,  Ideas  may  be  real  beings,  though  not  substances;  aa 
otion  is  a  real  being,  though  not  a  substance  j  and  it  seems 

robablo  that,  in  us,  ideas  depend  on,  and  are  some  way  or 
ther  the  effect  of  motion;  since  they  are  so  fleeting,  it  being, 
I  have  elsewhere  observed,  so  hard  and  abnoat  impossible 
keep  in  our  minda  the  same  unvaried  idea  long  together, 
less  when  the  object  that  produces  it  is  present  to  the 
senses;  from  which  the  same 'motion  that  first  produced  it, 
being  continued,  the  idea  itself  may  continue. 

18.  To  excuse,  therefore,  the  ignorance  I  have  owned  of. 
■yrh&t  our  ideas  are,  any  further  than  aa  they  are  perceptions 

e  experiment  in  ourselves;  and  the  dull,  nnphilosophical 
ay  I  have  taken  of  examining  their  pitiduction,  only  so  far 
experience  and  observation  lead  me,  wherein  my  dim  sight 
Went  not  beyond  ienaatimi  and  reflection. 

X9,  IVwi/i*  lies  only  in  propositions.  The  foundation  of 
this  truth  is  the  relation  that  ia  between  our  ideas.  The 
tnowledge  of  truth  ia  that  perception  of  the  relation  between 
•ftur  ideas  to  be  as  it  ia  expressed. 

20.  The  immutahility  of  esteneea  lies  in  the  same  sounds, 
supposed  to  stand  for  the  same  ideas.  These  things  considered, 
■would  have  saved  this  learned  discourse. 

21.  Whatever  exists,  whether  in  God  or  out  of  GJod,  is 
aingidar.f 

22.  If  no  propositions  should  be  made,  there  tnowM.  W  -^sj 

*  See  Reason  and  Eeligion,  4o.    Part  II.   CJqti\«ti\ij,  W.  \1.^i  ■^.'iKiV 
f  Ibid.,     30,  p.  206, 
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truth  nor  falsehood;  though  the  same  relations  still  between 
the  same  ideas,  is  a  foundatiou  of  the  immu((^lUff  of  truA* 
in  the  same  propositiona,  whenerer  made 

23.  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  same  idea+  shonld  alwan 
be  the  same  idea)  For  if  the  word  Uiamgle  be  auppoaed  to 
ha^'Q  the  same  signification  always,  that  is  all  this  amuuats  to. 

24.  I  "desii-e  to  know  J  what  things  they  are  that  God 
has  prepared  for  them  that  love  himi"  Therefore  I  'htm 
some  knowledge  of  them  already,  though  they  be  such  as 
"  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entei^  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conoeiye." 

25.  If  I  "  have  all  things  actually  present  to  my  mind,' 
why  do  I  not  know  all  things  distinctly) 

26.  He  that  considers  ||  the  force  of  such  ways  of  speaking 
as  these  :  "  1  desire  it — pray  give  it  me — She  was  afedd  of 
the  snake,  and  ran  away  trembhng" — will  eaaily  concave 
how  the  meaning  of  the  worda  desire  and  fia/r,  and  so  nil 
those  which  stand  for  intellectual  notions,  may  be  taught  by 
worda  of  sensihle  significations. 

27.  This,  however  otherwise  in  experience,  should  bo  so 
on  this  hypothesis ;  v.  g.,  the  uniformity  of  the  ideas  that 
diflferent  men  have  when  they  use  such  worda  as  thesB, 
glory,  worship,  rdigion,  are  clear  proofi  that  "  God  exhibited 
to  their  minds  that  part  of  the  ideal  world  as  is  signified  by 
that  sign." 

28.  Strange !  that  truth,  being  in  any  question  but  one^ 
the  more  we  discover  of  it  the  more  wii/orm  our  judgmentt 
should  be  about  it.'IT 

29.  Thia  argues  that  the  ground  of  it  is  the  always  immu- 
table relations  of  the  same  ideas.  Several  ideas  that  we 
have  once  got  acquainted  with,  we  can  revive,  and  so  they 
are  present  to  us  when  we  please;  but  the  knowledge  of 
their  relations,  so  as  to  know  what  we  may  affirm  or  deny  of 
them,  is  not  always  present  to  our  minds;  but  we  often  mias 
truth,  even  after  study,  But  in  msny,  and  possibly  not  the 
fewest,  we  have  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  truth  con»tantly,  or 
so  much  as  at  all  pfeseat  to  our  minds. 

And  I  think,  I  may,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
author,  doubt  whether  he  ever  had,  or  with  all  his  applica- 

*  See  lUaeon  and  Religion,  &c.  Part  II.  Contemp.  II.  {  32,  p.  20T. 
t  Ibid.   S  33  p.  208,  209,  X  Ib^i-  \S4,  ^.  210. 

£Tt.:A  /gg,  p.  211—213,  ^VUii.  \^S>, 's-T.-vv. 
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ever  ■would  hare,  the  ideas  or  truths  present  to  the  mjnd, 
Mv.  Newton  bad  in  writing  his  book. 
I.  This  section*  supposes  we  are  better  acquainted  with 
S  wnderstmiding  than  our  own.  But  this  pretty  argu- 
ent  would  perhaps  look  as  smilingly  thus :  We  are  Uke  God 
IT  understandmga ;  he  sees  what  he  sees  by  ideas  in  hia 
mind :  therefore  we  see  what  we  see  by  ideaa  that  are  in 
own  minds. 

I,  These  fcextst  do  not  prove  that  we  shall  "  hereafter 
all  things  in  God."     There   will  be  objects  in  a  future 
,te,  and  we  shall  have  bodies  and  senses. 

32.  Is  he,  whilst  we  see  through  the  «ei^  of  our  mortal  flesh 
.ere,  intimately  present  to  our  minds? 

33.  To  think  of  anything,  J  is  to  contemplate  that  precise 
ea,  The  idea  of  being  in  general,  is  the  idea  of  being  ab- 
stracted ftom  whatever  may  limit  or  determine  it  to  any 
inferior  species  j  so  that  he  that  thitLks  always  of  beitit}  in, 
general,  thinks  never  of  any  j)articular  species  of  being; 
unless  he  can  think  of  it  with  and  without  precision  at  the 

,me  time.  But  if  he  means  that  he  thi-nks  of  being  in 
ffeneral,  whenever  he  thinks  of  this  or  that  particular  being, 
or  sort  of  being;  then  it  is  certain  he  may  always  think 
of  heing  in,  geiwral,  till  he  can  find  out  a  way  of  thinking  on 
nothing. 

34.  Being  in  general,  is  being  ||  abstracted  from  wisdom, 
goodness,  power,  and  any  particular  sort  of  duration;  and  I 
have  as  true  an  idea  of  being,  when  these  aro  excluded  out 
of  it,  as  when  extension,  place,  solidity,  and  mobility  are 
excluded  out  of  my  idea.  And  therefore,  if  being  in  general, 
and  Gad,  be  <A«  goifte,  I  have  a  true  idea  of  God  when  I 
CJtclude  out  of  it  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  eternity. 

35.  As  if  there  was  no  difference  fl  between  "  man's  being 
tis  own  light,"  and  "  not  seeing  things  in  Groi"  Man  may 
be  enlightened  by  God,  though  it  be  not  by  "seeing  all 
tiiingH  in  G<jd." 

The  finishing  of  these  hasty  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to 
another  season. 


Oates,  1693. 


JOHN  LOCKE. 


I  ' 

■  *  SeeBeaaon  and  Religion,  &c.  Part  H.  Contemp.  II.  $  37,  'o.2IG> 

■  t  Iliid.  i  38,  p.  216,  217.  t  Ibid,  i  39,  p.  217,  218. 

■  il  Ibid.  1 40,  p.  219.  t  IMd.  {  4A,  ^^1%. 


ELEMENTS    OF 

NATUUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


[I  Ail  not  »c<vuaiuted  with  k  better  oomiwiitliiini  of  natural  philosophy  thu 

this.    The  acierioe,  no  doubt,  haa  reteiired  Tery  great  improvements  iiii» 

tht^  time  of  Li>c;ke^  but  hm  expoaiiion  of  it  is  atili  sufEciently  eiauAiflt 

oU  practical  purposes.    The  explauatioaa  of  terms  are  brief,  correct,  lul 

Intell^ible  ;  arul  the  accounts  of  the  ^nuidor  phoDozuenA  of  the  uniTESfe» 

though  designed  only  ns  incentives  to  inquiry,  are  such  aa  to  opes  op 

very  magnificent   proapccta   before   the  mind.      As   it  would  be  pr^K* 

terous  to  render  that  loog-  by  annotation  which  the  author  e.vprea8ly  made 

m       abort  and  eimple,  thn.t  it  might  be  the  laoro  easily  comprehended  lai 

I      the  aatwtance  of  it  lodged  firmly  in  the  ineraory,  I  shall  trouhte  tb 

■       reader  with  rery  few  notea. — Ed,] 


CHAPTER  I. 


or  MATTER  jLgra  Monow. 


Matter  ia  an  extended,  solid  aubstanoej  ■whioh  being  coin- 
preheiided  under  distinct  surfecea,  makes  ao  many  particnlar 
diatiuct  bodies, 

Motion  ia  so  well  known  by  the  sight  and  touch,  that  t* 
use  words  to  give  a  cloaj-oi*  idea  of  it  would  be  in.  vain. 

Matter,  or  body,  ia  indifferent  to  motion  or  rest. 

There  is  aa  much  force  required  to  put  a  body,  which  if  ill- 
motion,  at  rest ;  as  there  is  to  set  a  body,  which  ia  at 
into  motion. 

No  parcel  of  matter  can  give  itself  either  motion  or  rttsti 
and  therefore  a  body  at  rest  will  remain  so  eternally,  w 
eept  some  external  cause  puts  it  in  motion ;  and  a  body  tnJ 
motion  will  move  etei'nally,  unless  some  external  ctuM 
stops  it. 

A  body  in  motion  will  always  move  on  in  a  straight  linct 
imleBS  it  be  turned  out  of  it  by  some  external  causey  becawM 
a  body  can  no  mure  alter  the  determination  of  its  motioD 
than  it  can  begin,  alter,  or  stop,  its  motion  itself. 

The  swiftness  of  motion  is  measured  by  distance  of  place 
and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed.  For  instance^ 
if  A  and  B,  bodies  of  ei^ual  or  different  bigness^  move  each 
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of  them  an  inch  in  the  tsame  time,  their  motions  are  equally 
swift;  but  if  A  mores  two  inches  in  the  time  whilst  B 
is  moving  one  inch,  the  motion  of  A  is  twice  as  swift  as  that 
ofB. 

The  quantity  of  motion  is  mea;Sured  by  the  swiftness  of 
the  motion,*  and  the  quantity  of  the  matter  moved,  taken 
together.  For  instance,  if  A,  a  body  equal  to  B,  moves  aa 
pwift  as  B,  then  it  hath  an  equal  quantity  of  motion.  If 
^  hath  twice  as  much  matter  as  B,  and  moves  equally  as 
swift,  it  hath  double  the  quantity  of  motion,  and  so  in 
proportion. 

It  appears,  as  far  as  human  observation  reaches,  to  be  a 
getiled  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  have  a  tendency,  attrac- 
tion, or  gravitation  towards  one  another. 
.-  The  same  force,  applied  to  two  different  bodies,  produces 
alwayB  the  same  quantity  of  motion  ia  each  of  them.  For 
instajice,  let  a  boat  which  with  its  lading  is  one  ton,  be  tied 
at  ja  distance  to  another  vessel,  which  with  its  lading  ia 
twenty-six  tons;  if  the  rope  that  ties  them  together  be  puUed, 
either  V  in  the  less  or  bigger  of  these  vessels,  the  less  of  the 
two,  in  their  approach  one  to  another,  will  move  twenty-six 
^t,  while  the  o^er  moves  bat  one  foot. 

Wherefore  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  being 
twenty-sue  times  more  than  in  the  moon,  the  motion  in  the 
moon  to'^rards  the  earth,  by  the  common  force  of  attraction, 
by  which  they  are  impelled  towards  one  another,  will  be 
twenty-six;  times  as  fast  as  in  the  eaith;  that  is,  the  moon 
will  move  twenty-six  miles  towards  the  earth,  for  every  mile 
the  earth  moves  towards  the  moon. 

Hence  it  ia,  that,  in  this  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to-, 
wards  one  another,  that  in  the  lesser  is  considered  as  gravita- 
tion, and  that  in  the  bigger  as  attraction,t  because  the  motion 

*«Wliether  this  be  consiitent  with  the  received  theoiy  of  motion  is 
more  than  I  can  say,  but  it  appeals  to  me  to  be  a  fallacy;  for  motion- 
having  raference  to  the  space  traversed,  and  the  time  in  which  the  transit 
is  performed,  there  is  as  much  motion  in  an  ounce  ball  which  traverses 
five  hundred  yards  in  a  given  number  of  seconds  as  in  a  pound  ball 
which  traverses  the  same  distance  in  the  same  time,  though  the  motive 
power  which  set  the  matter  in  motion  must  be  evidentiy  greater  than 
that  which,  imparted  motion  to  the  former.  Locke,  therefore,  appears 
here  to  confound  motion  with  the  motive  power;  that  is,  if  I  apprehend 
bis  meaning  ezactiy. — ^Ed. 

t  Besides  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  m.OT«TCLQ&.<aw<Ji&r 
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of  the  lesser  body  (by  reason  of  its  moch  greater  swiftnes] 
is  alone  taken  notice  oC 

This  attraction  is  the  strongest  the  nearer  the  attractii; 
bodies  are  to  each  other ;  and,  in  different  distances  of  the  a 
bodies,  is  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  thus 
distances.  For  instance,  if  two  bodies,  at  a  given  diatuo^ 
attract  each  other  with  a  certain  foroe,  at  half  the  distiM 
they  will  attract  each  other  with  four  times  that  force;  it 
one  third  of  the  distance,  with  nine  times  that  Ibroe';  ui 
80  on. 

Two  bodies  at  a  distance  will  put  one  another  into  motioi 
by  the  force  of  attraction;  which  is  inexplicable  by  u^  thoo^ 
inade  evident  to  ns  by  experience,  and  so  to  be  taken  «i 
principle  in  natural  philosophy. 

Supposing  then  ijie  eartiii  the  sole  body  in  the  miivaae, 
and  at  rest;  if  God  should  create  the  moon,  at  the  same cEi- 
tance  that  it  is  now  finm  the  earth,  the  earth  and  the  moo 
would  presently  begin  to  move  one  towards  another  in  t 
straight  line  by  this  motion  of  attraction  or  gra-vitation. 

If  a  body,  that  by  the  attraction  of  another  -wonld  mon 
in  a  straight  line  towards  it,  receives  a  new  motion  any  wsji 
oblique  to  the  first,  it  will  no  longer  move  in  a  straight  line^ 
according  to  either  of  those  directions,  but  in  a  curve  that 
will  partake  of  both.  And  this  curve' will  differ,  aooordii^ 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  forces  that  concurred  to 
produce  it;  as,  for  instance,  in  nuuay  cases  it  will  be  sndi 
a  curve  as  ends  where  it  began,  or  recurs  into  itself:  thst 
is,  makes  up  a  circle,  or  an  ellipsis  *  or  oval  very  little  diffo- 
ing  from  a  circle, 

logophere,  to  wluch  the  reader  will  refer  on  this  mbject,  it  may  be  voiiK 
while  to  examine  the  previouB  specolation  of  Hobbes,  in  which  the  sua 
flieory  is  developed,  though  with  less  method  and  oompletenesa.  (Ele- 
ments of  FhiloBophy,  Fart  lY.  c.  zxz.  §  2.  See  also  Lord  Baoon,  S^n 
Sylvarum,  703-4.)— -Ed. 

*  Kepler  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  that  the  planets 
may  move  in  ellipses;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  observation.  The  reader  will  find  this  de- 
monstration in  Lord  King's  Life  of  Looker  voLL  p,  889,  etseq.,  "where^" 
in  the  opinion  of  his  Lordship,  "the  lemmas  which  are  jtrefixed  in 
expressed  in  a  more  explanatory  form  than  those  of  the  Princitda  nauillf 
are." — Ed,  . 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  TTNTVEBSE. 

To  any  one,  who  looks  about  liim  in  the  world,  there  are 
Db^ions  several  distinct  masses  of  matter,  separate  from  one 
another  j  some  whereof  have  discernible  motions.  These  are 
lilie  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  the  comets  and  the  planets,  amongst 
irldch  this  earth,  which  wo  inhabit,  is  one.  All  these  are 
visible  to  our  naked  eyes. 

Seaides  these,  telescopes  have  discovered  several  fixed  stars, 
brritoble  to  the  naked  eye;  and  several  other  bodies  moving 
■boat  some  of  the  planets ;  all  which  were  invisible  and  nn- 
known,  before  the  use  of  perspective  glasses  were  found. 

The  -vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies  are  called 
intermundane  spaces;  in  which  though  there  may  be  some 
fluid  matter,  yet  it  is  so  thin  and  subtile,  and  there  is  so  little 
of  that  in  respect  of  the  great  masses  that  move  in  those 
spaces,  that  it  is  as  much  as  nothing. 

Thc«e  masses  of  matter  are  either  luminous,-  or  opaque  or 
daik. 

Xiuminons  bodies,  are  such  as  give  light  of  themselves; 
and  Bach  are  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars. 

Dark  or  opaque  bodies  are  such  as  emit  no  light  of  them- 
selveB,  though  tiiey  are  capable  of  reflecting  of  it,  when  it  is 
oast  npon  them  fiom  other  bodies;  and  such  are  the  planets. 

Thcoe  are  some  opaque  bodies,  as  for  instance  the  comets, 
whidi,  besides  the  light  that  they  may  have  fi?om  the  sun, 
seem  to  shine  with  a  light  that  is  nothing  else  bat  an 
accension,  which  they  receive  from  the  sun,  in  their  near 
appt>aches  to  it,  in  their  respective  revolutions. 

The  fixed  stars  are  called  fixed,  because  they  always  keep 
the  same  distance  one  &om  another. 

The  sun,  at  the  same  distance  from  us  that  the  fixed  stats 
ai^  would  have  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  OUB  80I.AB  SYSTEU. 


Otm  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  and  the  planets  and 
comets  moving  about  it. 
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The  planets  are  bodies,  whicli  appear  to  us  like  gt«i8;> 
that  they  are  luminous  bodies,  that  is,  have  light  in  t' 
selves;  but  they  shine  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sm 

They  are  called  planets  fix)m  a  Greek  word,  which  i 
-wandering;  because  they  change  their  plAcea,  and  do  I 
always  keep  the  same  distance  with  one  anoUier,  nor  i 
the  fixed  stars,  as  the  fixed  stars  do. 

The  planets  are  either  piimaiy,  or  secondary. 

There  are  six  primary  planets,*  viz.,  Mercury,  Yearn,  i 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

All  these  move  round  the  sun,  which  is,  as  it  w«r^  ( 
centre  of  their  motions. 

The  secondary  planets  move  round  aboat  other 
Besides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth,  four  i 
move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about  Satum,f  which  are  alii| 
their  satellites. 

The  middle  distances  of  the  primary  planets  from  tbei 
are  as  follows : — 


Mercury 

Venus 

The  Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


Is  distant 
fi-um  the 
sun's  cen- 
tre, about 


32,000,000 

59,000,000 

81,000,000 

123,000,000 

424,000,000 

777,000,000 


Statute  milea, 
each  5280 
English  and 
4943  French 
feet. 


The  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  their  respective  disUBM 
from  the  sun  and  from  one  another,  together  with  the  ott 
of  a  comet,  may  be  seen  in  the  figure  of  the  solar  syitn 
hereunto  annexed.  J 

The  periodical  times  of  each  planet's  revolution  aboat  tin 
sun  are  as  follows : — 


*  The  number  now  ducovered  amounts  to  twenty-three.  Of  the*) 
twelve  have  been  discovered  since  the  year  1845,  eleven  of  tliem  i» 
tating  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  the  remainini;  one  > 
the  planet  Neptune,  exterior  to  all  the  rest^  and  whose  discovery  is  on 
of  the  greatest  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  present  age. — Ed. 

f  Saturn  has  been  found  by  modem  astronomers  to  poeseas  eigiu 
moons,  besides  his  luminous  belts;  and  Umnua  certainly  has  £>o 
moons,  if  not  more.  — -Ed. 

$  The  engraving  alluded  to,  being  now  commonly  found  in  all  de- 
jnentaiy  treatises  on  the  subject,  \i»B\>««ia  QTm.\.\R^—'^Sa>. 
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Mercury 

Verms 

TheEartir 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


D. 


M. 


Revolves 
about  the 
Sun,  in 
the  space 
of 


0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

0 

366 

5 

49 

1 

322 

0 

0 

11 

319 

0 

0 

29 

138 

0 

0 

The  planets  move  round  about  the  sun  from  west  to  east 
ia  the  zodiac,  or,  to  speak  plainer,  are  always  found  amongst 
some  of  the  stars  of  those  constellations,  which  make  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

'    The  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  is  not  perfectly 
GiTcalar,  bat  rather  elUpticaL 

The  reason  of  their  motions  in  curve  lines  is  the  attraction 
of  the  sun,  or  their  gravitations  towards  the  sun,  (call  it 
which  you  please,)  and  an  oblique  or  sidelong  impulse  or 
inotion. 

These  two  motions  or  tendencies,  the  one  always  endea- 
vouring to  carry  them  in  a  straight  line  from  the  circle  they 
move  in,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  draw  them  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  sun,  makes  that  curve  line  they  re- 
volve in. 

The  motion  of  the  comets  about  the  sun  is  in  a  veiy  long 
Edendar  oval;  whereof  one  of  the  focuses  is  the  centre,  of  the 
BOii,  and  the  other  very  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  Saturn. 

The  moon  moves  about  the  earth,  as  the  earth  doth  about 
the  sun;  so  that  it  hath  the  centre  of  its  motion  in  the 
earth;  as  the  earth  hath  the  centre  of  its  revolution  in  the 
sun,  about  which  it  moves. 

The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the  earth,  in 
twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and  about  forty-four  minutes. 

It  is  full  moon,  when,  the  earth  being  between  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon ;  new 
moon,  when,  the  moon  being  between  us  and  the  sun,  its 
enlightened  part  is  turned  fix)m  us;  and  half  moon,  when 
the  moon  being  in  the  quadratures,  as  the  astronomers  call 
it,  we  see  but  half  the  enlightened  part. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is,  when  the  earth,  being  between 
the  son  and  the  moon,  hinders  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
£ftlling  upon,  and  being  reflected  by  the  moon.  If  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  kept  off  fW>m  the  whole  body  of  the  moon, 
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it  is  a  total  ecliiwe;    if  from  a  part  only,    it  is  a 
one. 

An  eclipse  of  tke  sun  18,  when  the  moon,  being  between 
the  »un  and  the  earth,  hinders  the  light  of  the  eun  &om 
coming  to  us.  If  the  moon  hides  iroai  us  the  whole 
of  the  8UI1,  it  is  a  total  eclipse;  if  not,  a  partial  one. 

Our  Bolar  system  is  distant  fi'om  the  fixed  sbut 
20,000,000,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth-  or,  as  Mr. 
HuygeuB  expresses  this  distanoe,  in  hia  Coumotheoros:*  the 
fixed  Htars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth,  that,  if  a  cannon- 
bullet  ahonld  come  ironi  one  of  the  fixed  atara  with  as  sirift 
a  motion  as  it  bath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  moutli  of  & 
cannon,  it  would  be  700,000  years  in  coming  to  the  earth. 

This  vast  distance  so  much  abates  the  attraction  of  tlicse 
remote  bodies,  that  its  operation  upon  those  of  our  Byatem  ii 
not  at  all  sensible,  nor  would  di»w  away  or  hinder  the  retiiin 
of  any  of  our  solar  comets;  thongh  some  of  them  should  go 
so  &r  irom  the  sun,  as  not  to  make  the  revolution  about 
in  less  than  1000  years. 

It  is  more  suitable  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  greatneffl  < 
Crod,  to  think  that  the  fixed  stars  are  all  of  them  suns,  with 
systems  of  inhabitable  planets  moving  about  them,  to  who» 
inhabitants  he  displays  the  marks  of  his  goodness,  as  well  ti 
to  us ;  rather  than  to  imagine  that  those  very  remote  bodiM, 
BO  little  useful  to  us,  were  made  only  for  our  sake. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  THE  EARTH,   GOHSHPERED  AS  A  PLAITET. 


The  earth,  by  its  revolution  about  the  snn  in  three  htm' 
dred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  honi-s,  forty-nine  mintttei, 
makes  that  space  of  time  we  call  a  year. 

The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  in  iti 
annnsl  revolution  abont  the  sun,  is  called  ecliptic. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sod,  is  in  tbe 
order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  that  is,  speaking  Tulgarlf, 
from  west  to  east. 

Besides  this  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  son 

*  Cliristiani  Hu genii  KOSMOeEQPOS,  sire  de  Terria  Calenibut 
earumque  omatu  conjectune,  &a^  p,  m.  1S7. 
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m  the  ecliptic,  tlie  earth  turns  round  upon  its  own  axis  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  taming  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  every  twenty- 
£Hir  hours,  whilst  it  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  we  may 
conceive  by  the  running  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green ;  in 
'which  not  only  the  centre  of  the  bowl  hath  a  progressive 
motion  on  the  green;  but  the  bowl  in  its  going  forward  fiwm 
one  part  of  the  green  to  another,  turns  round  about  its 
own  axis. 

The  taming  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  makes  the 
difference  of  day  and  night;  it  being  day  in  those  parts  of 
the  earth  which  are  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  night  in 
those  parts  which  are  in  the  shade,  or  turned  from  the  sun. 

The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic  is  the 
cause  of  the  different  seasons,  and  of  the  several  lengths  of 
days  and  nights,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

llie  reason  of  it  ia  the  earth's  going  round  its  own  axis  in 
the  ecliptic,  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  everywhere  its 
axis,  eqiudly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  parallel 
to  itself.  For  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  inclining  to  the  plane 
oi  the  equator  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half,  makes  that 
the  earth,  moving  round  in  the  ecliptic,  hath  sometimes  one 
of  its  poles,  and  sometimes  the  other,  nearer  the  sun. 

If  -tiie  diameter  of  the  sun  be  to  tlie  diameter  of  the  earth 
as  forty-eight  to  one,  as  by  some  it  is  accounted,  then  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  speaking  mumero  rotvmdo,  is  above  2000 
times  bigger  than  the  disk  of  the  earth ;  and  the  globe  of  the 
sun  above  100,000  times  bigger  than  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  distance  of  the  earth's  orbit  &om  the  sun  is  above 
20,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth. 

Tf  a  cannon  bullet  should  come  &om  the  son  with  the  same 
velocity  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
it  would  be  twenty-five  years  in  coming  to  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  V, 

OF  THi:  AIB  ASO  ATUOSPHEBE. 

We  have  already  considered  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  one 
of  the  great  masses  of  matter  moving  about  the  sun;  we  shall 
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now  conaider  it  as  it  is  made  up  of  its  several  parte,  absbiet- 
edly  from  its  diumal  and  amiual  motions. 

The  exterior  part  of  this  our  habitable  world  is  the  air  a 
atmosphere;  a  light,  thin  fluid,  or  springy  body,  that  eoooo- 
passes  the  solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  abore  the  Bor&ce  of  the  BoGl 
earth,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  that  it  doth  reach  but  to 
a  very  small  part  of  the  distance  betwixt  the  earth  and  ik 
moon,  may  be  concluded  from  the  refraction  of  the  n^ 
coming  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  Ituninous  bodiea 

Though  considering  that  the  air  we  are  fn,  being  near  1000 
times  lighter  than  water,  and  that  the  higher  it  is,  the  lea  it 
is  compressed  by  the  superior  incombent  air,  and  so  odd- 
sequently  being  a  springy  body  the  thinner  it  is;  and  con- 
sidering also  that  a  pillar  of  air  of  any  diameter  is  equal  h 
weight  to  a  pillar  of  quicksilver  of  the  same  diameter  rf 
between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  inches  height;  we  may  infe 
that  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  ia  not  very  near  the  suiftoe  of 
the  solid  eiurth. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  utmost  extent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere reaches  upwards  firom  the  surface  of  the  solid  earth 
that  we  walk  on,  to  a  good  distance  above  us;  fii^t,  if  «e 
consider  that  a  column  of  air  of  any  given  diameter  is  equi- 
ponderant to  a  column  of  quicksilver  of  between  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  inches  height.  Now,  quicksilver  being  near  {owe- 
teen  times  heavier  than  water,  if  air  was  as  heavy  as  water, 
the  atmosphere  would  be  about  fourteen  times  higher  thM 
the  column  of  quicksilver,  i  &,  about  thirty-five  feet. 

Secondly,  if  we  consider  that  air  ia  1000  times  lighter  than 
water,  then  a  pillar  of  air  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar  oi 
quicksilver  of  thirty  inches  high  will  be  35,000  feet ;  wherebj 
we  come  to  know  that  the  air  or  atmosphere  is  35,000  feet, 
i.  e.,  near  seven  miles  high. 

Thirdly,  if  we  consider  that  the  air  is  a  springy  body,  am 
that  that  which  is  nearest  the  earth  is  compressed  by  thf 
weight  of  all  the  atmosphere  that  is  above  it,  and  rests  per 
pendicularly  upon  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  air  here,  near  thi 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  much  denser  and  thicker  than  it  is  ii 
the  upper  parts.  For  example,  if  upon  a  fleece  of  wool  yoi 
lay  another,  the  under  one  will  be  a  little  compressed  by  tin 
weight  of  that  which  Ilea  irpon  it  ■,  aad  «o  both,  of  them  by  i 
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third,  and  bo  on;  so  that  if  10,000  were  piled  one  upon  an- 
other, the  under  one  would,  by  the  weight  of  all  the  rest,  be 
▼ery  much  compressed,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  be  brought 
abundantly  closer  together  than  when  there  was  no  otJber 
tipon  it,  and  the  next  to  that  a  little  less  compressed,  the 
tmird  a  little  less  than  the  second,  and  so  on  till  it  came  to 
the  uppermost,  which  would  be  in  its  fiill  expansion,  and  not 
compressed  at  aU.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  air,  the  higher  you  go 
in  it,  the  less  it  is  compressed,  and  consequently  the  less 
dense  it  is;  and  so  the  upper  part  being  exceedingly  thinner 
tban  the  lower  part,  which  we  breathe  in,  (which  is  that  that 
is  1000  times  lighter  than  water,)  the  top  of  the  atmosphere 
is  probably  much  higher  than  the  distance  above  assigned. 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  mightily 
expand  itself,  when  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
is  taken  off,  may  be  aoundantly  seen  in  the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic  engine.  In  his  "  Physico- 
mechanical  Experiments,"  concerning  the  air,  he  declares*  it 
probable  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  several  hundred  miles 
bigh  j  which  is  easy  to  be  admitted,  when  we  consider  what 
he  proves  in  another  part  of  the  same  treatise,  viz.,  that  the 
air  here  about  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  when  the  pressure' is 
taken  from  it,  will  dilate  itself  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  times. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  scene  of  the  meteors;  and  therein 
is  collected  the  matter  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  thunder,  and 
lightning;  and  a  great  many  other  things  observable  in 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  UETSOBS  m  GFNEBAL. 

Besides  the  springy  particles  of  pure  air,  the  atmosphere 
is  made  up  of  several  steams  or  minute  particles  of  several 
sorts,  rising  from  the  earth  and  the  waters,  and  floating  in 
the  air,  wWch  is  a  fluid  body,  and  though  much  finer  and 
thinner,  may  be  considered  in  respect  of  its  fluidity  to  be 

*  New  Ezperiments  Fhvnoo-meohanical,  touching  the  Spring  of  the 
Air,  and  ito  effects ;  (made  for  the  moet  part  in  a  new  Pneumatical 
Engine ;)  written  by  the  Honourable  Bobert  Boyle.  Experiment  zxztL 
p.  15S.  Oxford,  1662.  4to. 
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like  water,  and  so  capable,  like  other  liqaors,  of  b&ving  ii 
rogeneous  particles  floatii^  in  it. 

The  most  remarkable  of  them  are :  firsts  the  partide 
water  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  by  the  heat  d 
sun,  oat  of  the  sea  and  other  waters,  and  the  sorfaoe  of 
earth,  firom  whence  it  &ll8  in  dew,*  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 

Out  of  the  vapoiuB  rising  from  moiBtare,  the  doodi 
principally  made. 

Olottds  do  not  consist  wholly  of  watery  parts;  for,  ba 
the  aqueous  vapours  that  are  raised  into  ihe  air,  th^t 
also  sulphureous  and  saline  particles  that  are  raised  np, 
in  the  clouds  mixed  with  the  aqueous  particles,  the  ei 
whereof  are  sometimes  very  sensible ;  as  particularly  in  i, 
ning  and  thunder,  when  the  sulphureous  and  nitrooa 
tides  firing,  break  out  with  that  violence  of  light  and  it 
which  is  observable  in  thunder,  and  very  much  reaem 
gunpowder. 

That  there  are  nitrous  particles  t  raised  into  the  li 
evident  from  the  nourishment  which  rain  gives  to  vegei» 
more  than  any  other  water;  and  also  by  the  oollectia 
nitre  or  saltpetre  in  heaps  of  earth,  out  of  which  it  hss  1 
extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  ihe  air,  so  as  to  be  kept  i 
rain,  not  to  mention  other  efforts,  wherein  the  nitroos  ^ 
in  the  air  shows  itself. 

Clouds  are  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  of  all 
meteors,  as  famishing  matter  and  plenty  to  the  earth  1 
consist  of  very  small  drops  of  water,  and  are  ele'vated  a  | 
distance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth;  for  a  cloud  ii 
thing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the  air,  as  a  mist  is  not 
but  a  cloud  here  below. 

How  vapours  are  raised  into  the  air  in  invisible  sti 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  out  of  the  sea  and  moist  parts  of 
earth,  is  easily  understood,  and  there  is  a  visible  instaoi 
it  in  ordinary  distillations.  But  how  these  steams  are 
lected  into  drops,  which  bring  back  the  water  again,  it 
so  easy  to  determine. 

*  See  Dr.  Well's  Treatise  on  the  Prodaction  and  K ature  of  Dew<- 

t  The  presenoe  of  nitre  in  the  atmosphere  is  nowhere  periiapg  s( 

pable  as  in  Egjrpt,  where  it  ooouions  the  sudden  chilliness  of  the  ni 

and  may  be  the  cause  of  that  corrosiveness  of  the  air  which  had  ah 

teen  remarked  in  the  time  o?  ■&6To4o\.\]a.     CJ&wJs-'-i,  \  VL,\ — Ed, 
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those  that  will  carefiilly  observe,  perhaps  it  will  appear 

,ble  that  it  in  by  that  which  the  chemiata  call  precipi- 

i,  to  which  it  answers  in  all  ita  parts. 

e  air  may  be  looked  on  as  &  clear  and  pellucid  menstniTun, 

dch  the  iDseusihle  particles  of  dissolved  matter  float  iip 

iown,  without  being  discerned  or  troubling  the  pellnci- 

)f  the  air;  wheo  on  a  sudden,  as  if  it  were  by  a  precipi- 

1,  tliey  gather  into  the  very  small  hut  visible  miaty  drops 

make  clouds. 

is  may  be  observed  sometimes  in  a  very  clear  sky,  when, 

not  appearing  any  cloud  or  anything  opaque  in  the 
i  horizon,  otie  may  see  on  a  sudden  clouds  gather,  and 
e  hemisphere  overcast;  which  (wnnot  be  from  the  rising 
w  aqueous  vapours  at  that  time,  but  fi-om  the  precipi- 
1  of  the  moisture,  that  in  invisible  pai'ticles  floated  in 
or,  into  very  small,  but  very  visible  drops,  which  by  a, 
cause  being  united  into  greater  drops,  they  become  too 
r  to  be  sustained  in  the  mr,  and  so  faW.  down  in  rain, 
ul*  seems  to  be  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  faUing. 
ow  is  the  small  paxticlea  of  water  frozen  before  they 

into  drops. 
,e  regular  figures,  which  branch  out  in  flakes  of  snow, 

to  show  that  there  are  some  particles  of  salt  mixed 
the  water,  which  makes  them  unite  in  certain  angles. 
le  rainbow  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ors,  though  really  it  be  no  meteor  at  all,  but  the  re- 
on  of  the  sunbeams  from  the  smallest  drops  of  a  cloud 
ust,  which  are  placed  in  a  certain  angle  made  by  the 
UTence  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  sun,  and  the 
'  from  the  eye,  to  these  little  drops  in  the  cloud,  which 
ft  the  sunbeams;  so  that  two  people,  looking  upon  a 
ow  at  the  same  time,  do  not  see  exactly  the  same  rain- 

t 

■^  OF  SPRINGS,   RIVERS,   AJTD  THK  SEA. 

TO  of  the  water  that  falla  down  from  the  clouds  nina 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  channels,  which  oou- 

n  the  physical  causes  of  QOTig;elatvoti  flfift  H-QliXwa*  ^^isoiss^  ^ 
■al  PtiJoBsplj,  Part  IV.  c.  xiviiL  |  ^.— ^En, 

^\1 
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m  rey  it  to  the  sea;  and  part  of  it  is  imbibed  in  the  sponfl 

■  shell  of  the  earth,  from  whence,  sinking  lower  by  dcgree8,> 
I  fella  down  into  subterranean  channels,  and  so  nndergwnad 

■  passes  into  the  sea;  or  else,  meeting  with   beds  of  rock  or 

■  tdaj,  it  is  hindered  &om  sinking  lower,  and  so  breaks  out  in 
B  Bprings,*  which  are  most  commonly  in  the  sides  or  at  t^ 

■  1>ottom  of  hiUy  ground.  fl 
I      Springs  make  little  rivulets;  those  united  make  bnwt? 

■  and  those  coming  together  make  rivers,  which  empty  tbem- 

■  selves  into  the  sea.  ■ 
H  The  aea  is  a  great  collection  of  waters  in  the  deep  valltA 
Hft^  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and  Itad  not  tliM 
Hpe^  hoUows,  the  earth  would  be  all  covered  with  water; 
■wcanse  the  water,  being  Ughter  than  the  eaa-th,  wonld  ■ 
H  above  the  earth,  as  the  air  is  above  the  water.                      ^ 

■  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  sea  is  that  motion  ftf 
B  the  water  called  tides. t  It  ia  a  riaiiig  and  falling  of  tk 
I  water  of  the  sea.     The  cauae  of  this  is  the  attraction  of  tbe 

■  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water  in  the  great  oc«aa 
which  JB  nearest  the  moon,  being  most  strongly  attracted,  is 
raised  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  the  part  opposite  to  it  on 
the  contrary  aide,  being  least  attracted,  is  also  higher  thia 
the  rest.  And  these  two  opposite  rises  of  the  sitrfece  of 
water  in  the  great  ocean,  following  the  motion  of  the  mi 

'from  east  to  west,  and  striking  against  the  large  coasts  of 
continents  that  lie  in  its  way,  from  thence  rebounds  l»di 
again,  and  so  makes  floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  seas,  and 
rirers  remote  from  the  great  ocean.  Herein  we  also  see  tk 
reason  of  the  times  of  the  tides,  and  why  they  so  constantly 
follow  the  course  of  the  moon. 

*  On  the  ongln  of  spnn^  and  riv^i^  aee  Hobbes'  Elements  of  Philo- 
sophy, Part  lY.  G.  xxviij.  ^  IS.  Connected  Mdth  thia  dui^jecty  ho^wrei. 
thera  are  at^veral  difficulties  which  had  not  apparently  praa^ntfid  tbflB- 
selves  to  the  mind  of  the  gre&t  philosopher  of  Mahnesbiuy.  See '» 
Spallan rani's  Travels  in  the  Kiogdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  f 
VSS;  and  in  M.  M.  Dolomieu's  Voyage  aux  Islee  de  Lipsiri,  p.  I3U,  toa 
acoount  of  a  perennial  spring  in  the  EotiMi  Islands,  the  existence  o< 
which  can  scarcely  bo  explmned  according  to  the  prinoiples  hud  doini 
by  Hubbes  and  Locke. — Ed, 

+  On  the  subject  of  tides  see  the  somewhat  rare  treatise  of  Isaac  Vw 
siuB  concerning  the  motion  of  the  SoM  and  the  Winda,  c.  viij.  p.  W , 
and  compare  with  his  theory  tlie  notions  of  Hohbes.  (Elements  of  Phi- 
hsoliby,  Part  IV,  c.  xx.vi.  \  \0,^— En. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

kOT    several    S0ST3    OF    EARTH,     STONIS,    UETALS,    MISEKALa, 
■^  AND  OTHEIl   FOSSILS. 

V  This  solid  globe  we  live  upon  la  called  the  earth,  though 
it  contains  in  it  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  several  whereof 
are  not  properly  earth ;  which  word,  taken  in  a  more  limited 
iense,  sigDihes  such  parts  of  this  globe  aa  are  capable,  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  to  give  rooting  and  nouriahment  to  plants, 
no  tliat  they  may  stand  and  grow  in  it.  With  such  eai-th  aa 
this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  this  globe  m  covered ; 
mnd  it  ia,  as  it  were,  the  atorehouae  from  whence  all  the  living 
creatiirea  of  our  world  have  originally  their  provisions ;  for 
from  thence  aU  the  plants  have  their  sustenance,  and  aome 
few  animats,  and  from  these  all  the  other  animals. 

Of  earth,  taken  in  this  sense,  there  are  several  8ort%  v.  g., 
common  mould,  or  garden  earth,  olay  of  several  kinds,  sandy 
soils. 

Besides  these,  there  is  medicinal  earth;  as  that  which  is 
called  terra  lemnia,  bolus  arroena,  and  divers  others. 

After  the  several  earths,  we  may  consider  the  parts  of  the 
surface  of  this  globe,  which  are  barren;  and  such,  for  the 
iBost  part,  are  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  and  rocks,  which  produce 
nothing,  where  they  have  no  earth  mixed  among  them. 
Ban-en  sands  are  of  divers  kinds,  and  consist  of  several  little 
irregular  stones  without  any  earth;  and  of  such  there  are 
great  deserts  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  these,  which  are  most  remarkable  on  the  surface 
at  the  earth,  there  are  found,  deeper  in  this  globe,  many 
other  bodies,  which,  because  we  discover  by  digging  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called  by  one  common  name,  fossils ; 
under  which  are  comprehended  metals,  minerals,  or  half 
metals,  stones  of  divers  kinds,  and  sundry  bodies  that  have 
the  texture  between  earth  and  stone. 

To  begin  with  those  fossLls  which  come  nearest  the  earth ; 
under  this  head  we  may  reckon  the  several  sorts  of  ochre, 
chalk,  that  which  they  call  black-lead,  and  other  bodies  of 
this  kind,  which  are  hai-der  than  eai-th,  but  have  not  the 
consistency  and  hardness  of  perfect  atone. 

Next  to  these  may  he   conaideTcd.  Btoaea  ol  -eSi.  w3«a. 
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-whereof  there  is  almost  on.  infinite  variety.  Some  ol 
most  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  use,  are  these :  m 
of  all  kinds,  porphyry,  granite,  freestone,  ifec,  flints,  a( 
cornelians,  pebbles,  under  which  kind  come  the  pre 
stones,  which  are  but  pebbles  of  an  excessive  hardness 
when  they  are  cut  and  polished  they  have  an  extmordi 
lustre.  The  most  noted  and  esteemed  are  diamonds,  n 
amethysts,  emeralds,  topazes,  opals. 

Besides  these,  we  must  not  omit  those  which,  thooj 
not  so  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  viz.,  loadsl 
whetstcmes  of  all  kinds,  limestones,  calamine,  or  lapis 
minaris,  and  abundance  of  others. 

Besides  iheae,  thrare  are  found  in  the  earth  several  soi 
salts,  as  eating  or  common  salt,  vitriol,  sal  gemma,  and  o( 

The  minerals,  or  semi-metals  tiiat  are  dng  out  oi 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  antimony,  cinnabar,  zink,  ta 
which  may  be  added  brimstone. 

But  the  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  out  o 
depths  of  the  earth  are  the  metals  j  which  are  distinga 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and  malic 
ness;  of  which  there  are  seveial  sorts:  gold,  silver,  oo 
tin,  lead,  and,  the  most  valuable  of  them  all,  iron ;  to  i 
one  may  join  that  anomalous  body,  quicksilver,  or 
cury. 

He  that  desires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  con 
ing  the  qualities  and  properties  of  these  subterraneous  b 
may  consult  natural  historians  and  chemists. 

What  lies  deeper  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  we  1 
not,  but  a  very  little  beneath  the  surfiuw  of  this  globe 
whatever  we  fetch  from  underground  is  only  what  is  k 
in  the  shell  of  the  earth. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables; 
is,  grow  organically  fi«m  proper  seeds,  as  well  as  plaata 


CHAPTEE  IX, 

or  VEGETABLES,   OB  PLANTS. 

Next  to  the  earth  itself,  we  may  consider  those  ths 
maintained  on  its  sur&ce ;  which,  though  they  are  &b 
to  i^  yet  are  very  distinct  from,  it*,  and  those  are  the  '^ 
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Hjtribe  of  vegetables,  or  plants.     Tbese  m&y  be  divided  into 
1^ three  sorts :  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

^.  Herbs  are  thoae  plants  whose  stalks  are  ioft,  and  have 
^j  nothing  woody  in  them ;  as  grass,  aowthistle,  and  hemlock. 
KBhrcibs  and  trees  have  all  wood  in  them;  but  with  this  dif- 
^E&rence,  that  shrubs  grow  not  to  the  height  of  trees,  and 
H  ■usually  spread  into  hranehes  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
H  ■whereas  trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  sterc  or  body, 
^pand  tlieu,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread  into 
"  branches;  thua  gooaeberriea  and  onrranta  are  shrubs,  oaks 
and  cherries  are  trees, 

»In  plants,  the  most  considerable  parts  are  these ;  the  root, 
the  stalk,  the  leaves,  the  flow^or,  and  the  seed.     There  are 
very  few  of  them  that  have  not  all  these  parts ;  though  some 
**     few  thei-e  are  that  have  no  atalk,  others  that  have  no  leaves, 
aud  others  tliat  have  no  flowers ;  but  ■without  seed  or  root  I 
^     think  there  are  none. 

I      la  vegetables,  there  are  two  things  chiefly  to  be  considered ; 
their  nourishment  and  propagation. 
Their  nourishment  is  thus ;  the  small  and  tender  fibres  of 
the  roots,  being  spread  under  ground,  imbibe,  from  the  moist 
•arthj  juice  fit  for  theii*  nourishment ;  this  is  conveyed  by  the 
stalk  up  into  the  bTanches  and  leaves,  through  Kttle,  and,  in 
Bome  plants,  imperceptible  tuben,  and  from  thence,  by  the 
iMrk,  returns  again  to  the  root ;  so  that  there  is  in  vegetables, 
as  well  as  in  animals,  a  circulation  of  the  ■rital  liquor.     By 
_  "what  impulse  it  is  moved  is  somewhat  hard  to  discover.     It 
B  seems  to  be  from  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  and  other 
^  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  air;  for  the  heat  dila^ting  and  the 
cold  contracting  those  little  tubes,  supposing  there  be  valves 
in  them,  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived  how  the  circulation  is 
performed  in  plante,  where  it  is  not  required  to  be  so  rapid 

•  And  quick  as  in  animals. 
Nature  has  provided  for  the  propagation  of  the  species  of 
plants  several  ways.  The  first  and  general  is  by  seed.  Be- 
eidea  this,  some  plants  axe  raised  from  any  part  of  the  root 
set  in  the  ground ;  others  by  new  roots  that  are  propagated 
fimm  the  old  ones,  as  in  tulips ;  others  by  offsets;  and  in 
others,  the  branches  set  in  the  ground  will  take  i-oot  and 
grow;  and  last  of  all,  grafting  and  inoculation,  in  certain 
sorts,  are  known  ■ways  of  propagation..     Ml  tKsssa  ^«:^*  vS. 
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increasing  plants  make  one  good  part  of  the  alrill  of  gntJg^ 
ing;  and  from  the  books  of  gardeners  may  be  best  kamei 


CHAPTER    X. 

OF  AimCALS.  I 

Thebe  is  another  sort  of  creatures  belongiiig  to  tbig  ov 
earth,  rather  as  inhabitants  than  parts  of  it.  They  di£r  ia 
this  from  plants,  that  they  are  not  fixed  to  any  one  plice^ 
but  have  a  freedom  of  motion  up  and  down;  and  beside^ 
have  sense  to  guide  them  in  their  motions. 

Man  and  brute  divide  all  the  animals  of  this  our  globe. 

Brutes  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestml, 
aquatic,  or  amphibious.  I  call  those  aerial  which  have  wing^ 
wherewith  they  can  support  themselves  in  the  air.  Temi- 
trial  are  ;those  whose  only  place  of  rest  is  upon  the  eaitL 
Aquatic,  are  those  whose  constant  abode  is  upon  the  'wster. 
Those  are  called  amphibious,  which  live  freely  in  the  <ii 
upon  the  earth,  and  yet  are  observed  to  live  long  in  the  water, 
as  if  they  were  natural  inhabitants  of  that  element;  thoo^ 
it  be  worth  the  examination  to  know,  whether  any  of  tluM 
creatures  that  live  at  their  ease,  and  by  choice,  a  good  while 
or  at  any  time  upon  the  earth,  can  live  a  long  time  together 
perfectly  under  wsiter. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  subdivided  into  birds  and  flies. 

Fishes,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animals,  may 
be  divided  into  shell-fishes,  scaly  fishes,  and  those  that  have 
neither  apparent  scales  nor  shells. 

And  the  terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadra- 
peds  or  beasts,  reptiles,  which  have  many  feet,  and  serpents, 
which  have  no  feet  at  all. 

Insects,  which  in  their  several  changes  belong  to  several 
of  the  before-mentioned  divisions,  may  be  considered  toge- 
ther as  one  great  tribe  of  animals.  They  are  called  insecte, 
from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  they 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  together 
by  a  small  ligature;  aa  we  see  in  wasps,  common  flies,  and 
the  like. 

Besides  all  these  there  are  some  animals  that  are  not  per- 
fectly of  these  kinds,  but  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle 
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betwixt  two  of  them,  by  somethmg  of  both;  as  bate,  which 
h&ve  something  of  beasts  and  birds  in  them. 

Some  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  aquatics,  want 
One  or  more  of  the  senses,  which  are  in  perfecter  animals; 
Ib  worms,  oysters,  cockles,  &o. 

Animals  are  nourished  by  food,  taken  ia  at  the  mouth, 
(ligeeted  in  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  fit  vessels  distributed 
orer  the  whole  body,  as  is  described  in  books  of  anatomy. 

The  greatest  part  of  animalfl  have  five  senses :  viz.,  seeing, 
bearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling.  These^  and  the  way 
of  nourishment  of  animals,  we  shall  more  particularly  con- 
aider,  because  they  are  conmiou  to  man  with  beasts. 

The  way  of  nourishment  of  animals,  particularly  of  man, 
&  by  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  which  being  chewed  there, 
18  broken  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thereby  prepared 
Cor  an  easier  and  better  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  office  upon  the  food, 
it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose  peristaltic  motion  it 
ia  gently  conveyed  along  through  the  guts,  and,  as  it  passes, 
the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutritive  part,  is  separated  from  the 
excrementitious  by  the  lacteal  veins :  and  from  thence  con- 
v^ed  into  the  blood,  with  which  it  circulates  till  itself  be 
concocted  into  blood.  The  blood,  being  by  the  vena  cava 
brought  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,*  by  the  con- 
traction of  that  muscle,  is  driven  through  the  arteria  pul- 
monaris  into  the  lungs;  where  the  constantly  inspired  air 
mixing  with  it  enlivens  it;  and  from  thence  being  conveyed 
by  the  vena  pulmonaris  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heai-t, 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  forces  it  out,  and,  by  the  arte- 
ries, distributes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body;  fix)m  whence  it 
returns  by  the  veins  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to 
take  the  same  course  again.  This  is  called  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  by  which  life  and  heat  are  communicated  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  body. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  good  part  of  it  goes  up 

into  the  head;  and  by  the  brains  are  separated  from  it,  or 

made  out  of  it,  the  animal  spirits ;  which,  by  the  nerve% 

impart  sense  and  motion  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  instruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles ;   the  fibres 

*  "Va.  Blumenbach's  Comparative  Anatomy,   c.  xiL     On  Ute  Heart 
md  Blood-vessels  in  Mammafiii,  Birds,  &c.  Physiology,  §  7,  p.  81. — En. 
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whereof^  oontractmg  themselves,  move  the  several  parts  (^ 
the  body. 

This  contraction  of  the  muscles  is,  ia  some  of  them,  bf 
the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  in  some  of  them,  withoat  it; 
which  is  the  difference  between  volontaiy-  and  involuntuf 
motions  in  the  body. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE    FIVE  SENSES. 

Of  Seemg. 

The  organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye;*  consistmg  of  variety  of 
parts  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  admitting  and  refiaetiig 
the  rays  of  light,  so  that  those  that  come  from,  the  same  pant 
of  the  object,  and  fall  upon  different  parts  of  the  pupil,  u« 
brought  to  meet  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  whereby  tht 
whole  object  is  painted  on  the  retina  that  is  spread  thei& 

That  which  immediately  affects  the  sight,  and  produces  ia 
us  that  sensation  which  we  call  seeing,  is  light. 

light t  maybe  considered  either,  first,  as  it  radiates  firom 
luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes ;  and  thus  we  see  lumi- 
nous bodies  themselves,  as  the  sun,  or  a  flame,  kc;  or, 
secondly,  as  it  is  reflected  &om  other  bodies;  and  thus  -m 
see  a  man  or  a  picture  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  &om 
them  to  our  eyes. 

Bodies,  in  respect  of  light,  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts : 
first,  those  that  emit  rays  of  light,  as  the  sun  and  fixed  stan; 
secondly,  those  that  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  as  the  air; 
thirdly,  those  that  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  iron,  earth,  Ac. 
The  first  are  called  luminous,  the  second  pellucid,  and  the 
third  opaque. 

The  rays  of  light  themselves  are  not  seen ;  but  by  them 
the  bodies  from  which  they  originally  come,  as  the  sun  or  a 
fixed  star;  or  the  bodies  from  which  they  are  reflected,  as  a 
horse  or  a  tuUp.  When  the  moon  shines,  we  do  not  see  the 
rays  which  come  from  the  sun  to  the  moon,  but  by  them  «e 
see  the  moon,  from  whence  they  are  reflected. 

*  Blumenbach'a  Physiology,  §  17,  p.  246.  Comparative  Aintnmj. 
c.  xxL  p.  287.— Ed. 

t  Hobbes'  Elements  of  Natural  Fhiloeophy,  Fart  IV.  c  zzrii.  §  8,  se^ 
—Ed. 
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If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  medium  through  which  the 
rays  pass  to  it,  the  medium  is  not  seen  at  all ;  for  instance, 
'WB  do  not  see  the  air  through  which  the  rays  come  to  our 
eyes.  But  if  a  ^lellucid  body,  through  which  the  light  comes, 
be  at  a  distance  from  our  eye,  we  see  that  body,  as  well  as 
the  bodies  from  whence  the  rays  come  that  pass  through 
them  to  come  to  our  eyes.  For  instance,  we  do  not  only  see 
bodies  through  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but  we  see  the  glass  it- 
self. The  reason  whereof  is,  that  pellucid  bodies  boing 
bodies,  the  surfaces  of  which  reflect  some  rays  of  light  from 
their  BoHd  parts,  these  surfiu^s,  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  may  be  seen  by  those  reflected  rays ;  as, 
at  the  same  time,  other  bodies  beyond  those  pellucid  ones 
may  be  seen  by  the  transmitted  rays. 

Opaque  bodies  are  of  two  sorts,  specular  or  not  specular. 
Specular  bodies,  or  mirrors,  are  such  opaque  bodies  whose 
sur&ces  are  polished;  whereby  they,  reflecting  the  rays  in 
the  same  order  as  they  come  from  other  bodies,  show  us  their 
images. 

The  rays  that  are  reflected  from  opaque  bodies  always  bring 
with  them  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  colour;  and  this  colour  is 
nothing  else,  in  the  bodies,  but  a  disposition  to  reflect  to  the 
eye  more  copiously  one  sort  of  rays  £hsai  another.  For  par- 
ticular lays  are  originally  endowed  with  particulsu-  colours : 
^me  are  red,  others  blue,  others  yellow,  and  others  green,  &c. 

Every  ray  of  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  sun,  seems  a  bun- 
dle of  all  these  severtd  sorts  of  rays;  and  as  some  of  them 
are  more  refrangible  than  otheis,  that  is,  are  more  turned  out 
of  their  course  in  passing  frt>m  one  medium  to  another,  it 
follows  that  after  such  refraction  they  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed.  Of  these  the  most  refrangible 
are  violet,  and  the  least,  red;  and  the  intermediate  ones,  in 
order,  are  indigo,  blue,  green,  yeUow,  and  orange.  This 
separation  is  very  entertaining,  and  will  be  observed  with 
pleasure  in  holding  a  prism  in  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

As  all  these  rays  differ  in  refrangibility,  so  they  do  in  re- 
flexibility;  that  is,  in  the  property  of  being  more  easily 
reflected  from  certain  bodies  than  from  others;  and  hence 
arise,  as  hath  been  said,  all  the  colours  of  bodies;  which  are, 
in  a  manner,  infinite,  as  an  infinite  number  of  compositions 
and  proportions  of  the  original  colours  may  be  imagined. 
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The  whiteness  of  the  son's  light  is  oompoanded  of  all  the 
original  colonrs,  mixed  in  dae  proportion. 

Whiteness  in  bodies  is  but  a  dispoBition  to  reflect  all 
colours  of  light  nearly  in  the  proportion  they  are  mixed  ii 
the  original  rays;  as,  on  the  contrary,  blackness  is  only  i 
disposition  to  absorb  or  stifle,  tvithout  reflection,  most  of  tix 
rays  of  every  sort  that  &11  on  the  bodies. 

Light  is  successively  propagated  with  an  almost  ineoD' 
ceivable  swiftness;  for  it  comes  from  the  sun  to  thisom 
earth  in  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  timei,  which  distsnoe 
is  about  80,000,000  English  miles. 

Besides  colour,  we  are  supposed  to  see  figure :  but,  in 
truth,  that  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as  pe^ 
oeivable  by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  termination  of  oolonr. 

Of  Hta/ring. 

Next  to  seeing,  hearing*  is  the  most  extensive  of  ocr 
senses.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearings  whoee  corioas 
structure  is  to  be  learned  from  anatomy. 

That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear  is  ealkd 
soimd ;  though,  in  trutii,  till  it  come  to  reach  and  a£fect  ti>e 
perceptive  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion. 

The  motion  which  produces  in  us  the  perception  of  sound 
is  a  vibration  of  the  air,  caused  by  an  exceeding  short  bat 
quick  tremulous  motion  of  the  body  from  which  it  is  propa- 
gated ;  and  therefore  we  consider  and  denominate  them  as 
bodies  sounding. 

That  sound  is  the  effect  of  such  a  short,  brisk,  -vibrating 
motion  of  bodies  from  which  it  is  propagated,  may  be  known 
from  what  is  observed  and  felt  in  the  strings  of  instruments, 
and  the  trembling  of  bells,  as  long  as  we  perceive  any  sound 
come  from  them,  for  as  soon  as  that  vibration  is  stopped,  or 
ceases  in  them,  the  perception  ceases  also. 

The  propagation  of  sound  is  very  quick,  but  not  approach- 
ing that  of  l^ht.  Sounds  move  about  1140  English  feet  in 
a  second  of  time;  and  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  time^ 
they  move  about  one  hundred  English  miles. 

*  On  the  organ  of  hearing  gee  Blumenbach'8  Compaiatire  Anatomy, 
c.  xz.  p.  278.  FhyBiology,  §  16,  p.  240.  To  avoid  constant  reference 
to  the  same  worku,  the  reader  is  here  requested  to  consult  them  on  the 
orgtatB  and  operationa  of  the  Benses  geT^ora&lL^.— ^ii. 
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.!■■'. 

0/  Smelling. 

^  ■  SxELUKO  is  another  sense  that  seems  to  be  vronght  on  by 
i  bodies  at  a  distance ;  though  that  which  immediately  affects 
*'  the  organ,  and  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  any  smell,  are 
i>  effluvia,  or  invisible  particles,  that,  coming  &om  bodies  at  a 
distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfectory  nerves. 

■  Smelling  bodies  seem  perpetually  to  send  forth  effluvia,  or 

•  steams,  without  sensibly  wasting  at   all.     Thus   a  grain  of 

•  musk  will  send  iarth.  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years 
together  without  its  being  spent;  whereby  one  would  oon- 

■  dade  that  these  partioleB  are  very  small;  and  yet  it  is  plain 
that  they  are  much  grosser  than  the  rays  of  light,  which 
have  a  free  passage  through  glass;  and  grosser  also  than  the 
magnetic  effluvia,  which  pass  freely  through  all  bodiee,  when 
those  that  produce  smell  will  not  pass  through  the  thin 
membranes  of  a  bladder,  and  many  of  them  scarce  ordinary 
white  •paper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we  have  but  a 
few  names  for  them ;  sweet,  stinking,  sour,  rank,  and  musty 
are  almost  all  the  denominations  we  have  for  odours ;  though 
the  smell  of  a  violet  and  of  musk,  both  called  sweet,  are  as 
distinct  as  any  two  smells  whatsoever. 

OfTatte. 

TASfFE  is  the  next  sense  to  be  considered.  The  organ  oi 
taste  is  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Bodies  that  emit  light,  sounds,  and  smells  are  seen,  heard, 
and  smelt  at  a  distance;  but  bodies  are  not  tasted  but  by 
immediate  application  to  the  organ ;  for  till  onr  meat  touch 
our  tongues  or  palates  we  taste  it  not,  how  near  soever  it  be. 

It  may  be  observed  of  tastes,  that  though  there  be  a  great 
variety  of  them,  yet,  as  in  smells,  they  have  only  some  few 
general  names;  as  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsh,  rank,  and  some 
few  others. 

0/  TmKh. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  our  senses  is  touch;  a  sense  spread 
over  the  whole  body,  though  it  be  most  eminently  placed  in 
the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

By  this  sense  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are  dis- 
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oemed;  as  bard,  soft,  smooth,  roagh,  diy,  wet,  clammy,  eni 
the  like. 

But  the  most  conBulerable  of  the  qualities  that  are  pas 
oeived  by  this  sense  are  heat  and  cold. 

Tbe  due  temperament  of  those  two  opposite  qualities  is 
the  great  instrument  of  nature,  that  she  makes  use  of  in 
most,  if  not  all,  her  productions, 

Heat  IB  a  veiy  bmk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of 
the  object,  which  produces  in  us  that  sensation  from  wbenoe 
we  denominate  the  object  hot  j  so  what  in  our  sensation  m 
heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion.  This  apitears  by 
the  way  whereby  heat  is  produced ;  for  we  see  that  the  rub- 
bing of  a  brass  nail  upon  a  board  will  make  it  veiy  hot ; 
Emd  the  axle-trees  of  carts  and  coaches  are  often  hot,  luiJ 
sometimes  to  a  degree  that  it  sets  them  ou  fire,  by  the  nib- 
bing of  the  nave  of  the  wheel  upon  it. 

On  tlie  other  side,  the  utmost  degree  of  cold  is  tile  cessa- 
tion of  that  motion  of  the  insensible  particles,  which  to  oar 
touch  is  heat. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to  the 
present  temperament  of  that  pai-t  of  our  body  to  which  they 
are  applied;  so  that  feels  hot  to  one  which  seems  oold  to  an- 
other; nay,  the  same  body,  felt  by  the  two  hands  of  the 
same  man,  may  at  the  same  time  appeal'  hot  to  the  one  aad 
cold  to  the  other,  because  the  motion  of  the  insensible  arti- 
cles of  it  maj  be  mora  brisk  than  that  of  the  particles  of  the 
other. 

Besides  the  objects  before  mentioned,  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  of  our  seuseei,  as  light  and  colour  of  tbe  sight,  sound 
of  hearing,  odours  of  smeUiag,  saYours  of  tasting,  and  tan- 
gible qualities  of  the  touch,  there  are  two  others  that  are 
common  to  all  the  senses ;  and  those  are  pleasure  and  pain, 
which  they  may  receive  by  and  with  their  peculiar  objectij. 
Thus,  too  much  light  offends  the  eye;  some  sounds  deJight 
and  others  grate  the  ear;  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  very 
pleasant,  which  may  be  augmented  to  the  greatest  tomjeat , 
and  BO  the  rest. 

These  five  senses  are  oonunon  to  beasts  with  men;  nay,  in 
some  of  them,  some  brutes  exceed  mankind.  But  ntea  are 
endowed  with  other  Acuities,  which  far  excel  aaything  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  animala  in  this  our  glob& 
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'Klemorj,  alw,  brutes  m&j  be  supposed  to  have,  as  well  as 
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OF  THE   UirDEBST.UrDISG  OF  MAJT. 

The  underatanding  of  mau  does  so  surpass  that  of  brutes, 
-jihat  some  are  of  opinion  brutes  are  mere  machines,  without 
^fSny  Q^uner  of  penieptioa  at  all.  But  letting  this  opimon  ■ 
^jilone,  aa  ill-grounded,  we  wiU  proceed  to  the  cousidei-ation  I 
p.k^  human  understanding,  and  the  distinct  operations  thereo£ 
The  lowest  degree  of  it  consists  in  perceptioa,  which  we 
ive  before  in  part  taken  notice  o:^  in  our  discourse  of  the 
inses;  concerning  which  it  may  be  convenient  further  to 
observe,  that,  to  conceive  a  right  notion  of  perception,  we 
must  consider  the  distinct  objects  of  it,  which  are  simple 
ideas ;  v.  g.,  such  aa  are  those  signilied  by  these  words, 
_  scarlet,  blue,  sweet,  bitter,  heat,  cold,  ifec,  from  the  other 
objects  of  our  senses;  to  which,  we  may  add  the  internal 
jjjerations  of  our  own  minds  as  the  objects  of  oui*  own  re- 
Bection,  such  as  are  thinking,  vrilliog,  &c. 

Out  of  these  simple  ideas  are  made,  by  putting  thera  to- 

ether,    several   compounded   or   complex    ideas;    as    those 

gnified  by  the  words  pebble,  marigold,  horse. 

The  next  thing  the  understanding  doth  in  its  progress  to 

nowledge,  is  to   abstract  its  ideas,    by  which  abstraction 

they  are  made  general. 

A  general  idea  is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  considered  there  aa 
separated  from  time  and  place;  and  so  capable  to  represent 
any  jxirticidar  being  that  is  conformable  to  it.  Knowledge, 
which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  speculative  faculties,  oon- 
sists  m  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  affinnative  or  nega- 
tive propositions. 

This  ])erception  is  either  immediate  or  mediate.  Imme- 
diate perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas  is  when,  by  comparing  them  together  in  our  minds, 
we  see,  or,  as  it  were,  behold,  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
nient.     This,  therefore,  is  called  intuitive  knowledge.     Thus      ■ 

kwe  see  that  red  is  not  green ;  that  the  whole  is  bigger  thiui  a      I 
part ;  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  ■ 
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The  truth  of  these  and  the  like  propoaitionB  we  know  bj 
a  bare  simple  mtuition  ot'  the  ideas  themselves,  ■without  anj 
more  ado ;  and  such  propositions  are  called  self-evident. 

The  mediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas  is  when,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
other  ideas,  their  agreement  or  disagi'eement  ia  shown.  This 
is  calleti  demonstration,  or  rational  knowledge.  For  instance, 
the  inequality  of  the  hreadth  of  two  windows,  or  two  rivers, 
or  any  two  bodies  that  cajmot  be  put  together,  may  be 
known  by  the  intervention  of  the  same  measure  applied  to 
them  both ;  and  so  it  ia  in  our  genera!  ideas,  whose  agreement 
or  disagreement  may  bo  often  shown  by  the  intervention  of 
some  other  ideas,  so  as  to  produce  demonstrative  know- 
ledge;  where  the  ideas  in  question  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether and  immediately  compared,  so  as  to  prodnoe  intnitive 
knowledge.  ~ 

The  underrtanding  doth  not  know  only  certain  truth, 
abo  judges  of  probability,  which  consistB  in  the  likely 
raent  or  disagreement  of  ideas. 

The  assenting  to  any  proposition  as  probable  ia  called 
opinion,  or  belief. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great  and  visible  parts 
of  the  universe,  and  those  great  masses  of  matter,  the  stan, 
planetSj  and  particularly  this  our  earth,  together  with  the 
inanimate  parts  and  animate  inhabitants  of  it;  it  may  be 
now  fit  to  consider  what  these  sensible  bodies  are  made  of, 
and  that  is  of  inconceivably  small  bodies  or  atoms,*  out  of 
whose  various  combinations  bigger  moleculte  are  made;  and 
so,  by  a  greater  and  greater  compoaition,  bigger  bodies ;  and 
out  of  these  the  whole  material  world  is  constituted. 

By  the  figure,  balk,  texture,  and  motion  of  these  small 
and  in^enmble  corpuscles,  all  the  phenomena  of  bodies  may 
be  explained. 

*  On  the  Rubjeot  of  atoma,  Ac,  the  render  nuiy  be  amuBBd  by  a  littJe 
treatiao,  entitled,  Msji  in  Qaeet  of  Himself!  p.  135,  in  Metaphysiol 
Tracts,  by  Engliib  Fbilofiopheis  orf  the  Eij^hteenth  Centaiy^  oalieeted 
and  e^ted  by  Dr.  Parr. — ED, 
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READING    AND    STUDY, 


FOE  A  GEUraLEMAK 


_  Lltaough  thia  brief  tract  cannot,  strictly  flpeaMngj  be  denoramated 
;  pbilosophical,  xt  coittains  several  useful  ajid  excellent  obseiTationa,  which 
render  it  worthy  to  Ibe  prefierred.  In  t^e  opening  renjarka  Locko  touches 
Hlightly  upon  a  topic  which  the  reader  will  find  more  fully  diflcus^ed  iii 
'  the  Treatise  concerning  tha  Conduct  of  the  UnderstaDding ;  but  it  is 
Ufiefulf  and  at  aJl  events  entertaining^  to  compara  tho  different  exprea- 
I  flioXLS  made  use  of  by  the  philosopher  in  delivering  at  different  times 
the  BxmQ  thoughts.  The  courae  of  raiding  recommended  may  at  first 
sight  appear  somewhat  too  limited,  though  very  few  men  of  the  world, 
peril  apSt  would  care  to  go  through  it  completely.  Some  few  of  the  books 
■raunierated  are  now  no  longer  in  use^  theii'  place  being  supplied  by  more 
modern  conipUatione ;  but  the  worka  on  which  Lccke  himself  set  any 
particular  value  are  aa  deserving  of  study  now  as  they  were  then ;  I 
mean  tho^e  which  treat  of  eloq^uenc^  ethics,  and  politics.  Even  the 
books  of  Voyages  and  Travels  which  he  considered  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  meorioned,  continue  for  the  most  part  to  be  popuUr,  as  far  as 
popularity  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  such  productions.  Tho  political 
tr^tidE^  which  Locke  desired  to  behold  in  tho  bands  of  gentlemon  are 
every  one  of  them  such  as  still  to  merit  the  same  distinction,  more 
pftrticularly  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier*B  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  which,  with  Al- 
gernon Sydney's  Discourses,  Harrington's  political  works,  and  Milton's 
Tenure  of  Kings,  and  Defence  of  tho  People  of  Eingland,  may  be  said 
to  contain  an  almost  complete  development  of  the  science.  The  few 
foreign  works  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  added,  are  Aristotlo^s  Politics, 
]Uacchiavelli's  Prince  and  Discourses  on  livy,  and  Montesquieu's  Esprit 
d^  Loix,— Ed.] 


Heabdtg  is  for  the  impTOvement  of  tlie  understanding.  The 
improvement  of  tlie  imderstanding  ia  for  two  enJa :  first,  for 
our  own  increaae  of  knowledge  j  secondly,  to  enable  na  to 
deliver  and  make  out  that  knowledge  to  others. 

The  latter  of  theae^  if  it  be  not  the  chief  end  of  etutly  in  a 
gentleman,  yet  it  ia  at  least  equal  to  the  ottsix^^W^Hkife 
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greatest  part  of  his  busmesa  and  aaefuluess  in  the  woiUi] 
by  the  influence  of  what  he  says  or  writes  to  others.  I  vir 

The  extent  of  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  the  extsl  H 
of  our  ideas;  therefore,  he  who  would  be  universally  kswl  'is 
ing,  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  objects  of  all  scienoai 
But  this  is  not  necessary  to  a  gentleman,  whose  propsl  >a- 
oalling  is  the  service  of  h^  country,  and  so  is  most  propo^l  ^ 
concerned  in  moral  and  politictd  knowledge;  and  tbul  o^ 
the  studies  which  more  immediately  belong  to  his  caUin;!  ^ 
are  those  which  treat  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  civil  aoaeij. 
and  the  arts  of  government,  and  will  take  in  also  law  and 
history. 

It  is  enough  for  a  gentleman  to  be  furnished  with  the  iden 
belonging  to  his  caUiug,  which  he  will  find  in  the  books  that 
treat  of  the  matters  above  mentioned. 

But  the  next  step  towards  the  improvement  of  his  under 
standing,  must  be,  to  observe  the  connexion  of  these  idea 
in  the  propositions  which  those  books  hold  forth  and  pretend 
to  teach  as  truths;  which,  till  a  man  can  judge  whether  the; 
Ik>  truths  or  no,  his  understanding  is  but  little  improved ; 
and  he  doth  but  think  and  talk  aft^  the  books  that  he  hi& 
ivad,  without  having  any  knowledge  thereby.  And  thns 
men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned  but  may  be  little 
knowing. 

The  third  and  last  step,  therefore,  in  improving  the  nn- 
dorstanding,  is  to  find  out  upon  what  foundation  any  pro- 
jKtsitiou  ailvnnced  bottoms;  and  to  observe  the  connexion  of 
the  intermediate  ideas  by  which  it  is  joined  to  that  founda- 
tion Ujwn  which  it  is  erected,  or  that  principle  Gram  which 
it  is  derived  Tliis,  in  short,  is  right  reasoning;  and  by  this 
way  alone  true  knowledge  is  to  be  got  by  reading  and  study- 
ing. 

When  a  man,  by  use,  hath  got  this  faculty  of  observing 
and  judging  of  the  reasoning  and  coherence  of  what  he  reads, 
and  how  it  proves  what  it  pretends  to  teach ;  he  is  then, 
and  not  till  then,  in  the  right  way  of  improving  his  under- 
standing and  enlarging  his  knowledge  by  reading. 

But  that,  as  I  have  said,  being  not  all  that  a  gentleman 
should  aim  at  in  reading,  he  shovdd  further  take  care  to  im- 
])rove  himself  in  the  art  also  of  speaking,  that  so  he  may  be 
able  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  he  knows. 
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The  art  of  speaking  well  consists  chiefly  in  two  things, 
■viz.,  perspicuity  and  right  reasoning. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  tof  proper  terms  for  the 
?  ideas  or  thoughts  which  he  would  have  to  pass  from  his  own 
;.  mind  into  that  of  another  man.    It  is  this  that  gives  them 
.;.  •&  easy  entrance;  and  it  is  with  delight  that  men  hearken 
3 to   those  whom  they  easily  understand;    whereas  what  is 
J  obscurely  said,  dying  as  it  is  spoken,  Ls  usually  not  only  lost, 
;:  Imt  creates  a  prejudice  in  the  hearer,  as  ii'  he  that  spoke 
;;  knew  not  what  he  said,  or  was  afraid  to  have  it  understood. 
;.      The  way  to  obtain  this  is  to  read  such  books  as  are  allowed 
to  be  writ,  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  propriety,  in  the 
r  iugiu^  that  a  man  uses.      An  author  excellent  in   this 
&culty,  as  well  as  several  others,  is  Dr.  TiUotson,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  all  that  is  published  of  his.     I  have 
cbosen  rather  to  propose  this  pattern  for  the  attainment  of 
the  art  of  speaking  clearly,  than  those  who  giye  rules  about 
it,  since  we  are  more  apt  to  leai-n  by  example  than  by  direc- 
tion.    But  if  any  one  hath  a  mind  to  consult  the  masters  in 
fhe  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  he  may  find  in  TuUy  "  De 
Oratore,"  and  anoflbter  treatise  of  his,  called  Orator,  and  in 
Qnintiliati's  Institutions,   and   Boileau's    "Trait6  dn   Sub- 
lime," *  instructions  concerning  this  and  the  other  parts  of 
speaking  well 

Besides  perspicuity,  there  must  be  also  right  reasoning; 
■without  which  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker. 
And  for  the  attaining  of  this  I  should  propose  the  constant 
reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by  his  example  will  teach 
both  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  better  than 
any  book  that  I  know;  and  therefore  will  deserve  to  be  read 
on  that  account  over  and  over  again;  not  to  say  anything  of 
bis  argument. 

Besides  these  books  in  English,  TuUy,  Terence,  VirgU, 
livy,  and  Csesar's  Commentaries  may  be  read  to  form  one's 
mind  to  a  relish  of  a  right  way  of  speaking  and  writing. 

The  books  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  in  order 
only  to  writing  and  speaking  well ;  not  but  that  they-  will 
deserve  to  be  read  on  other  accounts. 

The  study  of  morality  I  have  above  mentioned  as  that 

*  This  treatise  is  a  translation  from  Longinus. 
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that  becomes  a  gentleman;  not  barely  as  a  man,  but  in  orden 
to  bis  buBUkess  aa  tt  geatlem&n.  Of  this  thore  are  looks 
enough  imt  both  by  ancient  and  modem  pbiloaopiiers ;  but 
the  morality  of  the  gospel  doth  so  exceed  them  all,  that,  to 
give  a  man  a  fiill  knowledge  of  true  morality,  I  shall  send 
him  to  no  other  book  but  the  New  Testament.  But  if  he 
hath  a  mind  to  see  how  far  the  heathen  world  carried  th&t 
science,  and  whereon  they  bottomed  their  ethics,  he  wiU  be 
delightfully  and  profitably  entertained  in  Tally's  Treatises 
"  De  Officiia." 

Politics  contains  two  [Mrts,  very  different  the  one  from 
the  other ;  the  one  containing  the  original  of  societies,  and 
the  rise  and  extent  of  political  power;  the  other  the  art  of 
governing  men  in  society. 

The  first  of  these  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us,  for 
these  sixty  years  backwand,  that  one  can  Imrdly  misa  boob 
of  this  kind.  Those  which  I  think  are  most  talked  of  in 
English  are  the  first  book  of  Mr.  Hooker's  "  Ecetesiastieal 
Pohty,"  and  Ml'.  Algernon  Sydney's  "  Discouraos  concerning 
Government,"  Tlic  latter  of  these  I  never  read.  X*tmeheie 
add,  "  Two  Treatises  of  Government,"  printed  in  1690;*  and 
a  treatiao  of  "  Civil  Polity,"  printed  this  year.f  To  these  one 
may  add,  Puflfendorf  "  De  Officio  Homiais  et  Civia,"  and 
"  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium;"  which  last  is  the  beet 
book  of  that  kind. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  politics,  which  concerns  the  art  of 
government,  that,  I  think,  ia  best  to  be  learned  by  experience 
and  history,  especially  that  of  a  man's  own  country.  Anil 
therefore  I  think  an  English  gentleman  shoidd  be  vveli  versed 
in  the  history  of  England,  taking  his  rise  as  far  back  as  there 
are  any  records  of  it;  joining  with  it  the  lawa  that  were 
made  in  the  several  ages,  a.s  he  goes  along  in  his  history; 
that  he  may  observe  from  thence  the  sevemi  turns  of  atatc, 
and  how  tliey  have  been  produced.  In  Mr.  Tyrrel's  His- 
tory of  England,  he  will  find  all  along  those  several  autLoni 
which  have  treated  of  our  affairs,  and  which  ho  may  hnw 
reouurae  to,  concerning  any  point  which  either  his  curiosity 
or  judgment  shall  lead  him  to  inquire  into. 

*  These  two  treaiiaes  are  written  by  Mr,  Locke  himaelf. — Eb. 
t  "  Civil  Polity.     A  Tpeatiae  concerning  tlie  N.-\tureof  Govemmeiil," 
&c.     Loudon,  1703,  in  8vo.     Written  by  Peter  Pajcton,  M,D. — Ed. 
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I  "With  the  hiBtorjr,  te  may  also  do  wdII  to  read  the  ancient 
fc'wyers,  such  as  Bracton,  "  Fleta,"  Heuningham,  "  Mirror  of 
iustice,"  my  Lonl  Coke'a  "  Second  Institutes,"  and  the 
i  Modus,  tenendi  Parliamentum  j "  and  others  of  that  kind 
Irtiich  he  may  find  quoted  in  the  late  contraveraiea  between 
llr.  Petit,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  Mr.  Atwood,  &o.,  with  Dr,  Brady; 
■B  also,  I  suppose,  in  Sadlier's  Treatise  of "  Righta  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  Cttstoms  of  our  Ancestors,"  -whereof  the  first 
Bdition  i'3  the  hest;  wherein  he  will  find  the  ancient  con- 
pttitution  of  the  government  of  England, 

I  There  are  two  volumes  of  "  State  Tracts,"  printed  since  the 
(revolution,  in  which  there  are  many  things  i-elating  to  the 
government  of  England, 

[  Ab  for  general  history.  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  and  Dr.  Howell 
[tre  books  to  be  had.  He  who  hath  a  mind  to  launch  further 
kin  to  that  ocean,  may  consult  Whear's  "  Methodns  Lcgcndi  His- 
[.totias,"  of  the  last  edition ;  which  will  direct  him  to  the  authora 
|he  is  to  read  and  the  method  wherein  he  is  to  read  them. 
I  To  the  reading  of  history,  chronology  and  geography  are 
.absolutely  necessary. 

I  In  geography,  we  have  two  general  ones  in  English,  Heylin 
Laud  Moll ;  which  is  the  best  of  them  I  know  not,  having  not 
pieen  much  conversant  in  either  of  them.  But  the  la?t  I 
t should  think  to  be  of  most  use,  becanae  of  the  new  discoveries 
that  are  made  every  day  tending  to  the  perfection  of  that 
science;  though  I  believe  that  the  countries  which  Heylin 
mentions  are  better  ti-eated  of  by  him,  hating  "what  new  dis- 
oaveriea  since  his  time  have  added. 

These  two  books  contain  geography  in  general ;  but  whether 
pgn.  English  gentleman  would  think  it  worth  his  time  to 
^beitow  much  pains  upon  that ;  though  without  it  he  cannot 
'*ell  undei-stand  a  Gazette;  it  is  certain  he  cannot  well  be 
■without  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  wliich  is  much  enlarged  in 
the  la^it  English  edition.  A  gotid  collection  of  maps  is  also 
neoesaary. 

To  geography,  books  of  travels  may  be  added.  In  that 
kind,  the  coUections  made  by  our  countrymen  Hackluyt 
and  Purchas  are  veiy  good.  There  is  also  a  very  good 
collection  made  by  Thevenot,  in  folio,  in  French;  and  by 
Eamuzio,  in  Italian ;  whether  translated  into  English  or  no 
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I  know  not.  There  are  also  several  good  books  of  travels 
of  Englishmen  published,  as  Sandys,  Rowe,  Brown,  Gagt, 
and  Dampier. 

There  are  also  several  voyages  in  French,  which  are  veiy 
good,  as  Pyrard,*  Bergeron,t  Sagard,J  Bemier,§  «fcc.,  whether 
all  of  them  are  translated  into  English,  I  know  not. 

There  is  at  present  a  very  good  "  Collectioa  of  Voyage* 
and  Travels,"  never  before  in  English,  and  such  as  are  opt  of 
print,  now  printing  by  Mr.  ChurdiilL|| 

There  are  besides  these  a  vast  number  of  other  travels;  a 
sort  of  books  that  have  a  very  good  mixture  of  delight  and 
usefulness.  To  set  them  all  down,  wotdd  take  np  too  much 
time  and  room.  Those  I  have  mentioned  are  enough  to 
begin  with. 

As  to  chronology,  I  think  Helvicus  the  beat  for  comr 
mon  use ;  which  is  not  a  book  to  be  read,  but  to  lie 
by,  and  be  consulted  upon  occasion.  He  that  hath  a  mind 
to  look  further  into  chronology,  may  get  TaUent's  "  Tables," 
and  Strauchius's  "Breviarium  Temporum,"  and  may  to 
those  add  Scaliger's  "De  Emendatione  Temponun,"  and 
Petavius,  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  engage  deeper  in  that 
study. 

Those  who  jvre  accounted  to  have  writ  best  particular  parts 
of  our  English  history,  are  Bacon,  of  Henry  YII. ;  and  Her- 
bert, of  Henry  YIII.  Daniel  also,  is  commended ;  and 
Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Rsformation." 

Mariana's  "  History  of  Spain,"  and  Thuanus's  "  History  of 
his  Own  Time,"  and  Philip  de  Gomines  are  of  great  and 
deserved  reputation. 

There  are  also  several  French  and  English  memoirs  and 
collections,   such  as   La  Ilochefoucault,  Melvil,  Hoshworth, 

*  "Voyage  de  Franfois  Pynird  de  Laval.  Contenant  sa  Kavigation 
aux  Indes  OrientaleB,  Maldives,  J^oluques,  BresQ."  Paria,  1619,  8vo., 
third  edition. 

t  "Relation  des  Voyages  en  Tartarie,  &o.  Le  toat  recaeilU  par 
Pierre  Bergeron."    Paris,  1634,  8vo. 

:J:  "  Le  grand  Voyage  dcs  Hurons,  situ^  en  rAmeriqne^  &a,  ParF. 
Gab.  Sagard  Theodat.*^    Paris,  1632,  8vo. 

§  "Memoires  de  1' Empire  du  Orand  Mogol,  Ac,  par  Fnmons 
Bemier."   Paris.  1670  and  1671.  3  vols.  12mo. 

II  A  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  published  in  170^  in  6  Tida.  fidia 
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-!  ^.,  which  give  a  great  light  to  those  who  have  a  miad  to 
:  look  into  what  hath  past  in  Europe  this  last  age. 

To  fit  a  gentleman  for  the  conduct  of  himself,  whether  as 
(  a  private  man  or  as  interested  in  the  government  of  his 
I  country,  nothing  can  he  more  necessary  than  the  knowledge 
of  men;  which,  though  it  be  to  be  had  chiefly  from  expe- 
■'  rience,  and,  next  to  that,  irom  a  judicious  reading  of  history; 
yet  there  are  books  that  of  purpose  treat  of  hiiman  nature, 
which  help  to  give  an  insight  into  it.     Such  are  those  treating 
of  the  passions,  and  how  they  are  moved ;  whereof  Aristotle, 
in  his  second  book  of  Rhetoric,  hath  admirably  discoursed, 
and  that  in  a  little  compass.     I  think  this  rhetoric  is  trans- 
lated into  English;  if  not,  it  may  be  had  in  Greek  and  Latia 
together. 

La  Bruyere's  "  Characters"  are  also  an  admirable  piece  of 
painting;  I  think  it  is  also  translated  out  of  French  into- 
English. 

Satirical  writings,  also,  such  as  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and, 
above  all,  Horace,  though  they  paint  the  deformities  of  men, 
yet  they  thereby  teach  us  to  know  th^m. 

There  is  another  use  of  reading,  which  is  for  diversion  and 
delight.  Such  are  poetical  writings,  especially  dramatic,  if 
they  be  free  from  pro&neness,  obscenity,  and  what  corrupts 
good  manners;  for  such  pitch  should  not  be  handled. 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiction,  I  know  none  that  equals  "  Cer- 
vantes' History  of  Don  Qiiixote"  in  usefulness,  pleasantry, 
and  a  constant  decorum.  And,  indeed,  no  writings  can  be 
pleasant  which  have  not  nature  at  the  bottom,  and  are  not 
drawn  after  her  copy. 

There  is  another  sort  of  books,  which  I  had  almost  forgot, 
with  which  a  gentleman's  study  ought  to  be  well  furnished, 
viz.,  dictionaries  of  all  kinds.  For  the  Latia  tongue,  Little- 
ton, Cooper,  Calepin,  and  Robert  Stephens's  "  Thesaurus 
Linguae  lAtinse,"  and  Vossii  "  Et3Tnologicum  Lingiue  LatinBe." 
Skinner's  "  Lexicon  Et3Tnologicum,"  is  an  excellent  one  of 
that  kind  for  the  English  tongue.  Cowel's  "  Interpreter"  is 
useful  for  the  law  terms.  Spelman's  "Glossary"  is  a  very 
useful  and  learned  book.  And  Selden's  "Titles  of  Honour" 
a  gentleman  should  not  be  without.  Baudrand  hath  a  very 
good  "Geographical  Dictionary."     And  there  are  several 
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historical  ones  -which  are  of  iise;  as  Lloyd's,"  HofiGman's, 
Moreri's;  and  Jiayle's  incomparable  dictionary  is  Bomething 
of  the  same  kind.  He  that  hath  occasion  to  look  into  boob 
written  in  Latin  since  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongae,  cannot  be  well  without  Da 
Cange's  "  Glossarinm  Mediae  et  In£mss  Latinitatis." 

Among  the  books  above  set  down  I  mentioned  Vossins's 
"  Etymologicum  Lingose  Latinsej"  all  his  works  are  lately 
printed  in  Holland,  in  six  tomes.  They  are  fit  books  for  a 
gentleman's  library,  containing  very  learned  discourses  con- 
cerning all  the  sciences. 
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8.11 
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Duration,  i.  300,  8.  1,  2 

Whence  we  get  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion, 300,  s.  3-6 

Not  from  motion,  307,  s.  18 

Its  measure,  307,  s.  17,  18 

Any  regular  periodical  appear^ 
ance,  308,  s.  19,  20 

None,  of  its  measures  known  to 
be  exacts  810,  s.  21 

We  only  guess  them  equal  by  the 
train  of  our  ideas,  810,  s.  21 

Minutes,  days,  years,  ko.,  not  ne- 
cessary to  duration,  812,  s.  23 

Change  of  the  measures  of  duiar 
tion,  change  not  the  notion  of 
it,  312,  s.  23 

The  measures  of  duration,  as  the 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  may 
be  applied  to  duration  before 
the  sun  existed,  318—315,  s. 
24,  25,  28 

Duration  without  beginning,  L 
313,  8.26 

How  we  measure  duration,  314, 
s.  27-9, 

Recapitulation,  concerning  our 
ideas  of  duration,  time,  and 
eternity,  316,  s.  31 
Duration  and  expansion  compared, 
i.  317,  s.  1 

13iey  mutually  embrace  each 
other,  324,  s.  12 

Considered  as  a  Une,  324,  s.  II 

Duration  not  conceivable  by  us 
without  succession,  824,  s.  12 

Education,  partly  the  cause  of  un- 
reasooableneBs,  i.  6SS,  b«  % 


\ 


Effect,  L  454   8.1, 
Enormities    practised  without  re 

morse,  instances!  o^  L  162 
Enthusiasm,  IL  311,  s.  1 
Described,  314,  s.  6 
Its  rise,  313,  s.  5 
Oronnd  of  persuasion  must  k 
examined,  and  how,  816,  a.  10 
Firmness   of    it,     no  sufficient 

^root,  318,  8.  12,  18 
Fails  of  the  eridence  it  pretends 
to,  317,  8.  H 
Envy,  i  857,  s.  18,  14 
Error,  whal^  ii.  821,  s.  I 
Causes  of  error,  321,  s.  1 

1.  Want  of  proofc,  322,  s.  2 

2.  Want  of  skill  to  use  theni, 
824,  s.  5 

8.  Want  of  will  to  use  them, 
325,  s.  0 

4.  Wrong  measures  of  probabi- 
lity, 826,  s.  7 

Fewer  men  assent  to  errors,  than 
is  supposed,  335,  s.  18 
Essence,  r«ilandnoininal,ii.I7, 8.15 

Supposition  of  unintell^ble,  real 
essences  of  species,  of  no  use, 
18,  8.  17 

Keal  and  nominal  essences,  in 
simple  ideas  and  modes  always 
the  same,  in  substance  always 
different,  19,  s.  18 

Essences,  how  ingcnerable  and 
incorruptible,  20,  s.  19 

Specific  essences  of  mixed  modes 
are  of  men's  making,  and  how, 
30,  s.  8 

Though  arbitrary,  yet  not  at 
raudom,  33,  s.  7 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  called  no- 
tions, 87,  8.  12 

What,  41,  8.  2 

Relate  only  to  species^  42,  8.  4 

Real  essences,  what,  44,  s.  6 

We  know  them  not,  46,  s.  9 

Our  specific  essences  of  substan- 
ces, nothing  but  collections  of 
sensible  ideas,  52,  s.  21 

Nominal  are  made  by  the  nund, 
56,  8.  26 
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Essence — 

If  ominal  essences  of  substances, 

how  made,  58,  s.  28,  29 
Are  very  various,  60,  s.  80,  31 
Of  species,  are  the  abstract  ideas, 

the  names  stand  for,  49,  a.  12 ; 

52,  a.  19 
Are  of  man's  malting,  49,  ■.  12 
But  founded  in  the  agreement  of 

things,  50,  s.  IS 
Seal  essences  determine  not  our 

species,  51,  s.  18 
Eveiy  distinct,  abstract  idea,  with 

a  name,  is  a  distinct  essence 

of  a  distinct  species,  51,  s.  14 
Keal  essences  of  substances,  not 

to  be  known,  198,  s.  12 
Essentia),  what,  41,  s.  2 ;  43,  s.  6 
Nothing  essential  to  individuals, 

42,  s.  4 
But  to  species,  44,  s.  6 
Essential  difference,  what,  43, 

8.6 

Eternal  verities,  ii.  261,  s.  14 
!Btemal  Wisdom,  proof  of  an,  ii. 

238 
Eternity,  in  our  disputes  and  rea- 
sonings about  it,  why  we  are 
apt  to  blunder,  L  505,  s.  15 
Whence  we  get   its  idea,  314, 
8.  27 
Evil,  what,  I  884  ,  s.  42 
Existence,    an  idea  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  i  239,   s.  7 
Our  own  existence  we  know  in- 
tuitively, ii.  230,  s.  2 
And  cannot  doubt  of  it,  230,  s.  2 
Of  creatable  things,  knowable 

only  by  our  senses^  243,  s.  1 
Past  existence  known  only  by 
memory,  250,  s.  11 
Expansion,  boundless,  i.  318,  s.  2 
Should  be  applied  to  space  in 
general,  297,  s.  27 
Experience  often  helps  us,  where 
we  think  not  thi^  it  does,  i. 
256,  s.  8 
Extasy,  i.  351.  b.  1 
Extension:  we    have    no  distinct 
ideas  of  veiy  great,  or  very 
little,  i  505,  8.  16 


Extension — 
Of  body,  incomprehensible,  437, 

s.  23,  &.O. 
Denominations  from  place  and 

extension  are  many  of  them 

relatives,  L  457,  s.  6 
And  body  not  the  same  thing, 

289,  s.  11 
Its  detinitionin  signification,  290, 

8.  15 
Of  body  and  of  space  how  dbtin- 

guished,  232,  s.  5;  297,  s.  27 

Faculties,  discoveries  dependent 
on  the  different  application 
o(  men's,  l  200 

Faculties  of  discovery  suited  to 
our  state,  L  430 

Faculties  of  the  mind  first  exer- 
cised, i.  277,  B.  14 
Are  but  powers,  370,  s.  17 
Operate  not,  370,  s.  18,  20 

Fury  money,  borrowed  knowledge 
likened  to,  i.  203 

Futh,  what,  ii.  281,  s.  14 
Not  opposite  to  reason,  302,  s.  24 
As  contra- distinguished  to  rea- 
son, what,  303,  S.2 
Cannot  convince  us  of  anything 
contrary  to  our  reason,  306 — 
308,  s.  5,  6,  8 
Matter  of  fiuth  is  only  divine 

revelation,  309,  s.  9 
Things   above   reason  are   only 
proper  matters  of  faith,  308, 
s.  7 ;  309,  8.  9 

Faith  and  justice  not  owned  as 
principles  by  all  men,  L  156 

Faith  and  knowledge,  tbeic  dif- 
ference, 269,  8.  8 

Faith  and  opinion,  as  distinguished 
from  knowledge,  what,  ii.  268, 
269,  s.  2,  3  [L  291 

Fallacy  of  taking  words  for  things, 

Falsehood,  what  it  is,  ii.  187,  s.  9 

Fancy,  ii.  186,  s.  8 

Fantastical  ideas,  L  508,  s.  1. 

Fear,  I  356,  s.  10 

Fetiches,  ii.  220 

Figurative  speech,  an  abuse  of 
language,  ii.  112,  s.  34 
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Figure>  i.  285,  a.  S,  6 

Finite,  and  infinite,  modes  of  quan- 
tity, i.  330,  g.  1 
AU  positive  ideas  of  quantity 
fimt^  335,  B.  8 

Fire,  nations  ignorant  of  the  use 
of,  i.  80 

Fonns,  substantia],  distinguish  not 
species,  ii.  47,  s.  10 

Free,  how  far  a  man  is  so,  i.  372, 

8.21 

A  man  not  free  to  will,  or  not 

towiU,  873,  s.  22-24 
Freedom  belongs  only  to  agents, 

i.871,  S.19 
Wherein  it  consists,  875,  8.  27 
Free  will,  an  improper  term,   i. 

390 
Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will, 

368,  8. 14. 
Wherein  consists  that  which  is 

called  iree  will,    378,  s.  24 ; 

389,  s.  47 

Genera  and  species,  abstract  ideas 
are  the  essences  o^    ii.  15  ; 
made  in  order  to  naming,  66 
General  assent    the  great  argu- 
ment for  innate  ideas,  i.  135  ; 
insufficient,  186 
Ideas,  how  made,  i.  274,  s.  9 
Knowledge,  what^  ii.169,  8.31 
Propositf  ons  cannot  be  known  to 
be  true,  without  knowing  the 
essence  of  the  species,  189,  s.  4 
Words,  how  made,  7,  s.  6-8 
Belong  only  to  signs,  14,  s.  11 
General  and  univerral  are  creatures 

of  the  understanding,  ii.  14 
Generation,  i.  454,  s.  2 
Gentlemen  should  not  be  ignorant^ 

ii.  325,  s.  6 
Genus  is  but  a  partial  conception 
of  what  is  in  the  species,  iu  62, 
B.32 
Genus  and  species,  what,  ii.  18,  s.  10 
Are  but  Latin  names  for  sorts, 
35,  8.  9  [68,  8.  88 

Adjusted  to  the  end  of  speech. 
Are  made  in  order  to  general 
names,  66,  s.  39 


God  immovable^   because  infinilai 

i  487,  8.  21 
Fills  immensity  as  weD  as  eta- 

nity,  818,  s.  3 
His  duration  not  like  that  of  the 

creature8,  324,  s.  12 
An  idea  of  God,  not  innate,  183, 

B.8 

The  existence  of  a,  God  evident, 

and  obvious  to    reason,  137, 

s.<9 
The  notion  of  a  Grod  <aioe  got,  is 

the  likelieat  to  spread  ud  be 

continued,  187,  s.  9,  10 
Idea  of  God  late  and  imperfect, 

192,  8. 13 
Contrary,  193—196,  s.  16,  16 
Inconsistent,  193,  s.  16 
The  best  notions  of  God,  got  b; 

thought  and  application,  193, 

s.  16 
Notions  of  God  fireqnently  not 

worthy  of  him,  195,  s.  16 
The  being  of  a  God  certain,  s.  16, 

195;  proved,  iL229,  b.  1 
As  evident,  as  that  the  three 

angles  of  a  trian^e  are  equal 

to  two  right  ones,  L  200,  s.  22 
Yea,  as  that  two  opposite  angles 

are  equal,  196,  s.  16 
More   certain   than    any  other 

existence  without  ns,   ii.231, 

s.  6 
The  idea  of  God  not  the  only 

proof  of  his  existence^   231, 

s.  7 
The  being  of  a  God  the  founda- 
tion of  morality  and  divinity, 

Z31,  s.  7 
How  we  make  our  idea  of  God, 

I  444,  445,  s.  83,  84 
Gold  is  fixed ;  the  Tarions  signifi- 
cations   of   this    proposition,   ■ 

ii.  73,  8.  50 
Water  strained  through  it,i.  231, 

8.  4 
Good  and  evil,  what^  i  861,  s.  2 ; 

384,  s.  42 
The  greater  good  determines  not 

the    will,    879,    s.  85;    330, 

a.  as-,  SS8,  a.44 
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Good  and  evfl — 

Why,   386,   s.  44 ;    889,  8:  46 ; 
398—405,  8. 59,  60,  64,  65-88 

Twofold,  400,  s.  61 

Works  on  the  will  only  by  de- 
sire,-389,  s.  46 

Desire  of  good,  how  to  be  raised, 
389,  8.  46,  47 
OoTemment  of  our  passions  the 
right  improrement  of  liberty, 
i.  393 

Habit,  i.  419,  s.  10 

Habitual  actions  pass  often  with- 
out our  notice,  L  258,  s.  10 

H^r,  how  it  appears  in  a  micro- 
scope, i.  430,  8.  11 

Happiness,  what,  i  884,  s.  42 
What  happiness  men  pursue, 

I  384,  s.  48 
How  we  come  to  rest  in  narrow 
happiness,  399,  s.  59,  60 

Hardness,  what,  i.  231,  s.  4 

Hatred,  i.  353,  s.  5 ;  357,  s.  14 

Heat  and  cold,  how  the  sensation 
of  them  both  is  produced,  by 
the  same  water,  at  the  same 
time,  i.  249,  s.  21 

Herbert,  Lord,  innate  principles 
ofi  examined,  i.  170 

History,  what  history  of  most  au- 
thority, ii.  278,  s.  11 

Hobbes's  definition  of  conscience, 
i.  161;  his  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  T>eity,  ii.  283 

Hope,  1 355,  s.  9 

Hume,  his  criticism  on  Locke's 
theory  of  the  orij^  of  ideas, 
i.  8,  146 

Hypotheses,  their  use^  ii.  261,  s.  13 
Are  to  be  built  on  matter  of 
feet,  211,  s.  10 

Ice    and  water  whether   distinct 

species,  ii-  60,  s.  18 
Idea,  what,  i.  255,  s.  8 
Ideas,    their  original  in  children, 
i.179,  s.2;192,  s.  18 
None  innate,  196,  s.  17 
Because  not  remembered,  197, 
S.20 


Ideas — 
Are  what  the  mind  is  employed 

about  in  thinking,  205,  s.  1 
All  from  sensation  or  reflection, 

205,  B.  2,  &c. 
How  this  is  to  be  understood, 

207 
Their  way  of  getting,  observable 

in  children,  i.  20^  8.  6 
Why   some   have    more,    some 

fewer,  ideas,  209,  s.  7 
Of  reflection  got  late,   and  in 

some  very  negligently,  210, s.8 
^eir  beginning  and  increase  in 

chUdren,  221—223,  s.  21-24 
Their  original  in  sensation  and 

reflection,  222,  s.  24 
Of  one  sense,  226,  s.  1 
Want  names,  227,  s.  2 
Of  more  than  one  sense,  233 
Of  reflection,  234,  s.  1 
Of  sensation  and  reflection,  234, 

8.1 

As  in  the  mind,  and  in  things. 

must  be  distinguished,  239,  s.  7 
Not  always  resemblances,  246, 

B.  15,  &c. 
Which  are  first,  is  not  material 

to  know,  255,  s.  7 
Of  sensation  often  altered  by  thd 

judgment,  256,  s.  8 
Pnncipally  those  of  sight,  257, 

8.9 

Of  reflection,  277,  s.  14 
Simple  ideas  men  agree  in,  298, 

8.28 
Moving  in  a  regular  train  in  our 

min£,  304,  s.  9 
Such   as    have    degrees,    want 

names,  346,  s.  6 
Why  some   have    names,    and 

others  not,  346,  s.  7 
Original,  414,  s.  73 
All  complex  ideas  resolvable  into 

simple,  419,  s.  9 
What  simple  ideas  have   been 

most  modified,  420,  s.  10 
Our  complex  idea  of  Grod,  and 

other  spirits,  common  in  every 

thing,  but  infinity,  446,  s.  36 
Clear  «ititl. oVa<»ix«,  ^a'i,%.1^ 
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Ideas — 
Distinct  and  confused,  499,  s.  4 
May  be  clear  in  one  part,  and  ob- 
scure in  another,  504,  g.  18 
Beal  and  iantaatical,  608,  8.  1 
Smple  are  all  real,  508,  s.  2 
^d  adequate,  511,  b.  2 
What  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are 

fautaatical,  509,  s.  4 
What  ideas  of  substances  are 

fantastical,  510,  s.  5 
Adequate  and  inadequate,510,8. 1 
How  said  to  be  in  things,  511,  s.  2 
Modes  are  all  adequate  ideas, 

612,  8.  8 

Unless  as  referred   to   names, 

613,  514,  s.  4,  5 

Of  substances  inadequate,  518, 
s.  11 

1.  As  referred  to  real  essen- 
ces, 514,  B.  6;  516,  B.7 

2.  As  referred  to  a  collection 
of  simple  ideas,  516,  s.  8 

Simple  ideas  are  perfect  lurmra, 

619,  3.  12 
Of  subs  tances  are  perfect  ^crvira, 

519,  si  13 

Of  modes  are  perfect  archetypes, 

520,  s.  14 

True  or  false,  620,  s.  1,  &c. 

When  false,  529,  530,  s.  21-5 

As  bare  appearances  in  the  mind, 
neither  true  nor  false,  621,  s.  8 

As  referred  to  other  men's  ideas, 
or  to  real  existunce,  or  to  real 
essence?,  may  be  true  or  false, 

521,  s.  4,  5 

Reason  of  such  reference,  522, 
528,  8. 6-8 

Simple  ideas  referred  to  other 
men's  ideas,  least  apt  to  be 
false,  523,  s.  9 

Complex  ones,  in  this  respect 
more  apt  to  be  false,  espe- 
cially those  of  mixed  modes, 
623,  8.  10 

Simple  ideas  referred  to  exist- 
ence, are  all  true,  525,  s.  14 ; 
626,  s.  16 

Though  they  should  be  different 
in  different  men,  525,  s.  15 


Ideas — 
Complex  ideas  of  modes  areil 

true,  527,  a.  17 
Of  substances  when  false,  539, 

s.  21,  &c 
When  right  or  wrong,  580,  B.  !6 
That  we  are  incapable  of,  ii.  160, 

8.23 
That  we  cannot  attain,  beoann 

of  their  remoteness,  u.  160, 

8.24 
Because  of  their  minuteneB8,161, 

S.26 
Simple  have  a  real  oonfoimi^ 

to  things,  171,  s.  4 
And  all  others,    but  of  sub- 
stances, 171,  B.  5  ! 
Smple  cannot  be  got  by  defiin^ 

tion  of  words,  26,  s.  11 
But  only  by  experience,  28,  s.  14 
Of  mixed  modes,  why  most  com- 
pounded, 28,  s.  13 
Specific,  of  mixed  modes,  how  at 

first  made:   instance  in  kin- 

neah  and  niouph,  69,  s.  44 
Of  substances:  instance  in  a- 

hab,  71,  8.  46  ;  72,  s.  47 
Simple  ideas  and  modes  have  all 

abstract,  as  well  as  concrete, 

names,  78,  s.  2 
Of  substances,  have  scarce  ao; 

abstract  names,  78 
Different  in  different  men,  86, 

8.18 

Our  ideas  almost  all  relative, 
i.  361,  s.  3 

Particulars  are  first  in  the  mind, 
u.  88,  8.  9 

Gretieral  are  imperfect,  83,  s.  9 

How  positive  ideas  may  be  &0B> 
privative  causes,  i.  241,  s.  4  ' 

The  use  of  this  term  not  dan- 
gerous, L  242,  s.  1,  &C.  Itii 
fitter  than  the  word  notion, 
i.  242,  8.  6.  Other  words  aa 
liable  to  be  abused  as  tluB, 
i.  242,  s.  6.  Yet  it  is  con- 
demned, both  as  new  and  not 
new,  243,  s.  1.  The  same  with 
notion,  sense,  meaning,  ftc, 
ii  129,  s.  1 
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■      torttical   propositions   teach    n&* 

Incompatibility,  how  far  knowable,       fl 

tiling,  u.  21l>,  8.  2 

ii.  151,  a.  15                                 ■ 

_— '  lantity,   not  lui   iunate   idea,    i. 

IiidividuettionU  lirlntipiwni,  is  ei-        H 

C,     180-182,  B.  3-S 

iatence,  i  460,  a.  3                         H 

^r^Of  a  plsjit,  wherein  it  consists. 

Infallible  judge  of  oontroTetsi««,        H 

H|     461,  B.  i 

I  190,  a.  12                                   ■ 

KOf  animala,  462,  a.  5 

Inference,  what,  ii.  266,  267,  a.  2-4       ■ 

W^  Of  a  man,  4<i2,  b.  6  ;  463,  a.  S 

Infinite,  why  the  idea  of  infinite 

H|  Unity  of  Babstajjce  doea  not  al- 

not  applicable  to  other  ideas 

^L      ways  niikke  the  aaine  identity. 

as  well  as  thoae  of  quantity. 

K      4C3,  «.  7 

since  they  can  be  ae  often  re- 

^B Feraonal  identity,  46€,  a.  0 

peated,  i.  333,  s.  6 

^B  l^ependa  on  the  Bams  conscious 

The   idea  of  infinity   of   space 

■      nees,  467,  s.  10 

or  number,  and  of  space  nr 

P  Continued  existence  maltes  iden- 

number infinite,  must  he  dis- 

tity, 481,  a.  29 

tinguished,  834,  B.  7 

And  dircrsity,  in  ideas,  the  £^ 

Our  idea  of  infinite^  very  ob- 

perception of  the  mind,  ii  139, 

scure,  335,  s.  8 

e.4 

Number  fumishca   ua  with  the 

Hots  and  madmen,  1.  276,  B.  12, 

dearest  ideas  of  in^nite,  33  6, 

13 

B.9 

tetatry,  origin  of,  L  177 

The  idea  of  infinite,   a  growing 

loogitative  beings,  ii.  236 

idea,  337,  s.  12 

porance,  our  i^nonmce  inSnitely 

Our  idea  of  infinite,  partiy  poai- 

exceeds  our  kno wledge,!!.  158, 

tive,  partly  comparative,  partly 

s.  22 

negative,  339,  a.  15 

Causes  of  ignorance,  159,  8.  23 

Why  some  men  think  they  have 

1,  For  want  of  ideas,  159,  a,  23 

an  idea  of  infinite  duration,  but 

2t  For  want  of  a  discoverable 

not  of  inlJnite  space,  342,  a.  20 

connexion  between  the  ideas 

Why  disputea  about  infinity  are 

we  have,  164,  8.  28 

uaually  peqileied,  343,  s.  21 

3.  For  wast  of  tracing  the  ideas 

Our  idea  of  infinity  has  ita  ori- 

we have,  167,  s  30 

ginal  in  sensation  and  reflec- 

latioti, what,  iL  2S2,  a.  2 

tion,  344,  a.  22 

Dmensity,  i.  2S4,  &.  4 

We  have  no  positive  idea  of  infi- 

How tliia  idea  k  got,  331,  s.  8 

nite,  338,  a  13,  14;  340,  8,16 

nmoralides  of  whole  nations,  i. 

Infinity,  why  more  cunimonly  al- 

162, a.  9  ;  165,  a.  11 

lowed  to  dumtion  than  to  ex- 

mnortahty,  not  annexed  to  any 

panaion,  L  319,  a.  4 

shape,  ii.  178,  b.  15 

How  applied  to  God  by  ua,  330, 

apenetrability,  L  179,  a,  1 

S.1 

^position  of  opinions  unreason- 

How we  get  this  idea,  331,  s. 

able,  ii.  27a,  B.  4 

2.3 

W^omhiie  est  idem  e»se  et  nan  e«e, 

The  infinity  of  number,  duration. 

not  the  tiist  thing  Imown,  L 

and  space,  different  ways  con- 

151, a.  25 

sidered,  325,  33(i,  8.  10.  11 

inpossiliility,  not  an  inuate  idea, 

Innate   truths  ninat  be  the  first 

i  180,  B.  8 

known,  i.  152,  a.  26 

Impression  on  the  mind,  wbat,  L 

Principles  to  no  pnrpoae,  if  men 
can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of 

136,  B.S 

Ifiadequate  idrau^  i  498,  s.  1 

014 
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Tiinttn — 
Principles  of  my  Lord  Herbert 
wmiiwid,  170,  8.  IS,  &o.    , 
Monl  rule*  to  no  porpoae^  if  ef- 
&oeable,  or  altenble,178^  20 
PropoeitioDS    must    be    distin- 
gui^ted  from  other  by  tiieir 
deamen  and  usefulnew,  208, 
8.24 
ORm  doctriae  of  innate  principles 
c^  ill  oonaeqnenoe,  208,  s.  24 
Instant,  what,  i.  SOS,  s.  10 
And  continual  cliange,  806,  s. 
18-16 
Intuitive  knowledge,  ii.  184,  s.  1 

Our  highest  certainty,  298,  s.  14 
Invention,  whendn  it  oonBiats,  i. 

267,  S.8 
Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  man- 
kind, iL  260,  Si  11 

Joy,  i.  854,  g.  7 

Judgment :  wrong  jndgmeats,  in 
reference  to  good  and  evil, 
L  888,  s.  68 
Right  judgment,  iL  278,  s.  4 
One  cause  of  wrong  judgment, 

272,  8.  3 
Wherein  it  consists,  266-267 
Judgment,  day  of,  speoulations  on 

the,  i  477 
Justice,  Locke's  narrow  and  im- 
perfect view  of,  iL  164 

Kinneah  and  niouph,  iL  70 
Knowledge  has  a  great  connexion 
with  words,  iL  109,  s,  26 

The  author's  definition  of  it  ex- 
plained and  defended,    note. 

How  it  diSen  from  faiUi,  268, 
8.  2,  3 ;  note 

What,  129,  s.  2 

How  much  our  knowledge  de- 
pends on  our  senses,  124, 8.  23 

Aotnal,  181,  s.  8 

Habitual,  181,  s.  8 

Habitual,  twofold,  182,  s.  9 

Intuitive,  134,  8.  1 

Intuitive,  the  clearsit,  134,  s.  1 

Intuitive,  irresistible,  184,  8.  1 

DemonstrstiTe,  1S6,  a.  % 


Eno^riedge — 
Of  general  trath 

intuitive    or 

140,  a  14 
Of  particnlar  exit 

mtive,  140,  s.  1 
■  Clear  ideas  do  not 

dear  knowledj 
What  kind  of  kno 

of  nature,  322, 
Its  beginning  at 

277,8.16-17; 
Given  ua,  in  tbe 

tain  it,  190,  a. 
Mrai'B  knowledg 

the  employmei 

ties,  200,  a.  22 
To  be  got  only  bj 

of  our  own  tho 

tem{dationaft 
Extent  of  homan 
Our  knowledge  g 

OUT  ideas,  134, 
Kor  beyond  tiie 

their  agreeme: 

ment,  136,  s.  i 
Beaches  not  to  all 

8.8 

Much  lees  to  the  r 

187,  8.  6 
Yet  very  impro 

ways  are  taken 
Of   CO- existence 

148,  149,  a.  9- 
And  therefore,  of; 

narrow,  160,  a. 
Of  other  relation 

ble,  163,  8.  18 
Of  existence,  168 
Certain  and  univf 

be  had,  166,  a. 
HI  use  of  words,  ; 

ance  of  knowle< 
General,  where  t 

8.81 

Lies  only  in  our 

8.18 

Reality  of  our  kno 

181 
Of   mathematical 
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Language — 

rality,  real,  172,  a.  7 

Double  ms,  7B,  a.  1 

ibst&nG8s,    how   &r   real, 

Tha  nao  of  language  destroyed 

,  B.  12 

by  the  Bubtilty  of  disputing, 

makes  our  knowledge  real. 

08,  B,  e  ;  98,  8.  8 

,B.3 

Eniia  of  language,  108,  a.  23 

lering    thmgs,    and    not 

Ita  imperfections  not  easy  to  be 

lea,  the  way  to  knowledge. 

cored,  114,  b.  2  ;  114,  b.  4-6 

,i.  13 

The  cure  of  them  necessary  to 

bstance,  wherda  it  cou- 

pbiloeophy.  III,  a  3 

!,  175,  s.  11 

To  use  no  word  without  a  clear 

required  to  any  tolerable 

and  diBtinct  idea  acnexed  to  it, 

<vledge  of  aubatancea,  193, 

ifl  one  remedy  of  the  imperfec- 

4 

tion  B  of  language,  117,  a.  S,  9 

rident,  201,  b,  2 

Propriety  in  the  use  of  words, 

lentity   and  diversity,    as 

another  remedy,  118,  a,  11 

[e  aa  our  ideaa,  148,  a.  8 ; 

Law  of  nature  generally  allowed, 

,8,   i 

i.  160,  a.  6 

sin  it  conaiBts,  202 

There  is,    tboagh    not  innate,        ^^ 

167,  s.  IS                                      M 

Ita  enfoncement,  485,  b.  6                 ^| 

j-emstenoe,    very  scanty, 

,  n.  5 

ktioDS  of  modea,   not  ao 

Learning — -the  ill  atate  of  learning 

ity,  a.  6,  204 

in  theae  latter  ages,  ii.  79,  &o. 

i  eiisteoce,  none,  203,  8.  7 

Of  the  ec'^ools,  lies  chiefly  in  the       ^^ 

a  in  particulam,  2D5,  a.  9 

abuse  of  words,  S3,  &<^                  ^M 

iye  of  our  own  esjatenoe. 

Sucii  learning  of  ill  consequence,        ^M 

,  K.  3 

84,  8.  10                                            ■ 

UBtTjitiveof  aGod,  228,  a.  1 

Liberty,   what,    L  365,    a.  8-12  ;       ■ 

iVement     of      kl^owledge. 

369,  B.  16                                       ■ 

—263 

Belon ggnottotbewi]l,36S,  B.14        H 

mproved  by  m^diria,  2S2, 

To  be  determined  by  the  reauit        ^M 

of  our  own  deliberation,   is  no        ^M 

80  thought,  25S,  B.  2 

restraint  of  liberie,  390~39£!,        H 

ledge   improved    only   by 

B.  48-aO                                             ■ 

Faotjng     and     comparing 

Founded  in  a  power  of  suspend-        ^M 

u,  2E6,  B.  6;  262,  s.  14 

ing    our    puiticular    desires,        ^M 

iiu^g  thdr  relations,  2&6, 

389,  a.  47  ;  392,  s.  51,  52              ■ 

Light,  ItB  absurd  definitions,  ii,  24,        ^H 

nrmediate  ideas,  2S2,  1. 14 

10                                                   ■ 

batancen,   how  to   be  im- 

In  the  mind,  what,  319,  s.  13            ■ 

ved,  2S7,  a.  9 

Excesa  of,  deatructiTe  to  the  or-        ^M 

J  necessary,  partly  volnn- 

gana  of  virion,  L  237  ;  Sir  I,        ^M 

f,  283,  264,  B.  1,  2 

Newton's  experiments,  237            ^M 

ume,  and  80  little,  261,  b.  2 

Logic  haa  introduced  ohacurity  into        ^| 

IBCreaaed,  27  S,  B.  6 

languages,  ii.  97,  a.  6,  7                  ^M 

And  hi  ud  ered  knc  wledge,  9  7,  a.  7        ^| 

ip,  why  it  clumgee,  iL  04, 

Love,  i.  352,  s.  4                                   ■ 

Lucian's  burlesque  luatoiy  of  Fy.        ^M 

ein  it  conaista,  1,  a.  1-3 

thxgoraa,  i.  1S2                                ■ 

le,  33,  B,  7 

^1 

iperfiiCtu^ii^  70,  B.  I 

Mato«Ba,v^l&,  a."ia.  Ci-ij^x^ofscv   ^1 

M 
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Madnen — 

to  reason  deserres  that  name, 
684,  a.  4 
]£sgigterial,  the  most  knowing  are 
leait  magisterial,  iL  273,  s.  4 
Making,  L  464,  s.  2 
Malebranohe,   examination  of  his 
opinion  of  seeing  aU  things  in 
O^,  ii  413,  469 
Malotm,  the  abbot,  notioe  of,  iL  67 
Man  not  the  product  of  blind 
ofaance,  ii.  231,  a.  6 
^e  essence  of  man  is  placed  in 

hU  shape,  179,  s.  16 
We  know  not  his  real  essence, 
41,8.8;   63,  S.22;  67,  s.  27 
The  boundaries  of  the  human  spe- 
des  not  determined,  67,  a.  27 
What  makes  the  same  individual 
man,  i.  476,  s.  21;   481,  s.  29 
The  same  man  may  be  difierent 
persons,  476,  s.  19 
Mathemstias,    their  methods,    3. 
266,  s.  7.  ImproTement,  262, 
s.  16 
Matter,  incomprehensible,  both  in 
its  cohesion  and  divisibility,  i 
487,8.28;  442,443,8.30,81 
What,  ii.  87,  s.  16 
Whether  it  may  think,  is  not  to 

be  known,  143,  s.  6 
Cannot  produce  motion,  or  any 

thing  else,  236,  s.  10 
And    motion    cannot    produce 

thought,  286,  s.  10 
Not  eternal,  241,  s.  18 
Maxims,  ii.  214—217,  s.  12-16 
Not  alone  self-evident,  202,  s.  3 
Are  not  the  truths  first  known, 

205,  s.  9 

Not  the  foundation  of  our  know- 
ledge, 206,  s.  10 
Wherein  their  evidence  oonnsts, 

206,  s.  10 

Their  use,  208—215,  s.  11, 12 
Why  the  most  general  self-evi- 
dent propositions  alone  pass 
for  maxims,  208,  s.  11 
Are  conmionly  proofii,  only  where 
there  is  no  need  of  proofs, 
aie,  B.  U 


MazimB-.— 
Of  little  use,  wi 

218,  B.  19 
Of  dangerous  usi 

terms,  214,  s. 
\  When  first  know 

8.9-13;  141,  i 
How  they  gain 

21,  22 
Made  from   pari 

tions,  143,  8.  i 
Not  in  the  ondei 

they  are  actua 

8.22 
Neither  their  b 

innate,  149,  s. 
Least  known  to 

literate  people^ 

Memory,  L  262,  s. 

Attention,    pleas 

settled  ideas  i 

263,  8.  3 
And  repetition,  : 

8.6 

Difference  of,  26 

In  remembrance, 

times  active, 

Bive,  266,  s.  7 

Its  necessity,  264 

Defects,  267,  s.  i 

In  brutes,  269,  s 

Men  must  know 


Metaphysics,  and  i 

filled  with  nni 

positions,  ii.  2*. 
Method  used   in  i 

266,  8.  7 
Mind,  the  quicknea 

L  258,  8.  10 
Steps  by  which  it 

truths,  i.  142 
Operations  of  thi 

ideas,  207 
Minutes,  bonis,  di 

sary  to  duratio 
Miracles,  ii  281,  a. 
Misery,  what,  L  38 

MiBTiaTning  distUrb 

taintyof  ourkn 
1  l&.'O&KS,  -Qivve^iV.  ^ 
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Modes— 

,     Made  by  the  mind,  415,  b.  2 
Sometimes  got  by  tiie  explication 

of  their  names,  416,  b.  8 
Whence  its  unity,  417,  s.  4 
Occasion  of  mixed  mode8,417,  s.  6 
i     Their  ideas,  how  got,  419,  s.  9 
Simple  and  complex,  281,  s.  5 
Simple  modes,  282,  s.  1 
Of  motion,  846,  s.  2 
Hale>  popular  enor  regarding  the, 
ii  159 
;  IConstere,  il  17,  179 
'  Uond  good  and  evil,  what,  it  485, 
S.6 
ITiree  rules  whereby  men  judge 

of  moral  rectitude,  486,  s.  7 
Beings,  how  founded  on  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, 493,  494,  B.  14, 16 
If  q^  rules  not  self-evident^  L 168, 
s.  4 
Variety  of  opinions  concerning 

moral  rules,  159,  s.  6,  6 
If  innate,   cannot  with  public 
allowance    be     tnmsgressed, 
168, 167,  8. 11, 18 
Moral  troth,  ii  187 
Morality,  capable  of  demonstration, 
ii299,s.l6;  15S,  B.18;  257, 

B.8 

The  proper  study  of  mankind, 

269,  s.  11 
Of  actions,  in  their  conformity 

to  a  rule,  i  494,  s.  15 
Mistakes  in  moral  notions^  owing 

to  names,  495,  s.  16 
Diaoouises  in  morality,  if  not 

dear,  the  fault  of  the  speaker, 

iL  121,  s.  17 
Einderances   of    demonstrative 

tzeating  of  morality :  1.  Want 

of  marks;   2.  Complexedness, 

165,8.19;  8.Interest,157,B.20 
C&onge  of  names  in  morality, 

dumges    not    the    nature   <^ 

things,  187,  s.  9 
And  mechanism,  hard  to  be  re- 

oonoiled,  i.  170,  s.<14 
gMnired    amidst   men's   wrong 

judgments,  407,  a.  70 


Motion,  slow  or  very  swift,  why  not 

perceived,  L  304,  805,  s.  7-11 
Voluntary,  inexplicable,  it  242, 

s.  19 
Its  absurd  definitions,  28,  s.  8, 9 
Mureti,   his  account  of  a  person 

with  an  extraordinary  memory, 

L  265 
Mutual  charity  and   forbearance 

inculcated,  iL  278 

Kaming  of  ideas,  i  274,  s.  8 
Names,  moral,  oitablished  by  law, 
not  to  be  varied  &om,  ii.  174, 
8.  10 
Of  substances,  standing  for  real 
essences,   are  not  capable  to 
convey  oertunty  to  the  under- 
standing, 184,  s.  5 
For  nominal  essences  will  make 
some,  though  not  many,  oer- 
tiun  propositions,  185,  s.  6 
Why  men  substitute  names  for 
rffid  essences,  which  they  know 
not,  104,  8.  19 
Two  fidse  suppositions,  in  such 

an  use  of  names,  106,  s.  21 
A  particular  name  to  every  par- 
ticular thing  impossible,  9,  s.  2 
And  useless,  9,  s.  3 
Proper  names,  where  used,  5, 10, 

8.  4 
Specific  names  are  afiSxed  to  the 

nominal  essence,  18,  s.  16 
Of  simple  ideas  and  substanoes, 

refer  to  things,  21,  s.  2 
What  names  stand  for  both  real 

nominal  essence,  22,  s.  3 
Of  simple  ideas  not  capable  of 

definitions,  22,  s.  4 
Why,  28,  8.  7 
Of  least  doubtful  signification, 

28,  B.  15 
Have  few  accents  in  linea  pro- 

dieamentaU,  29,  s.  16 
Of  complex  ideas,  may  be  de- 
fined, 26,  B.  12 
Of  mixed  modes  stand  for  arbi- 
trary ideas,  SO,  s.  2,  3 ;  69,  s.  44 
Tie  together  the  parts  of  tiieir 
complex,  idew,  ?&,  %.\'5i 
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Stand  alwayB  fer  the  ml  eMenoe, 
88,  a.  14 

WhT  got,  tunally,   beTore  the 

idbu  ai«  known,  S8,  ■.  16 
Of  relations  oomprehegoided  nnder 

thoae bf mixed modea, 89,  (.IB 
General    namea   of   sabatanoea 

atand  for  aorta,  40,  a.  1 
Kcooamry  to  apeciea,  68,  a.  39 
Proper  namea  bd<mg  only  to 

anbetanoea,  68,  a.  43 
Of  modea  in  th^firrt  appliok- 

tion,  69,  a.  44,  4S 
Of  aabatanoes  in  thdr  fiiat  i^lir 

oation,  71,  a.  46,  47 
^leoific  namea  ataiul  for  diCEerent 

things  in  different  moi,  72,  a.  48 
Are  pat  in  the  place  of  the  thing 

aoppoaed  to  hare  the  real  ea- 

sanoe  of  the  apeeies,  73,  a.  49 
Of  mixed  modea,  doabtfhl  often, 

81,  a.  6 
Beoaoie  they  want  atandarda  in 

nature,  81,  a.  7 
Of  lubatanoea,  donbtfiil,  86—87, 

g.  11,  14 
In  their  philoaophical  nae,  hard 

to  have  aettied  aignificationa, 

87,  a.  15 
Inatance,  liquor,  88,  a.  16 ;  gold, 

89,  a.  17 
Of  aimple  ideaa,  why  leact  donbt- 

fol,  90,  a.  18 
Ijeaat  compounded  ideaa  have 

the  least  dubious  names,  91, 

a.  19 
Natural  philosophy,  not  capable  of 

soienoe,  ii.  162,  a.  26 ;  268,  a.  10 
Yet  Terr  uaefol,  260,  a.  12 
How  to  be  improved,  i868,  a.  12 
What  has  hindered  ita  improve- 
ment, I  863,  a.  12 
Navarrete,  uncharitable  judgment 

of,  ii.  828 
Neoeaaity,  i.  868,  a.  18 
Kegative  terms,  ii.  2,  s.  4 

Namea  aignify  the  absence  of 

positive  ideas,  i.  24%  a.  6 
Kenroua  fluid,  hypothesis  of  the, 

i.  S41;  iL  89 


Newton's,  Sr  Isaac,  dm 
periment  on  baa  ^ 
NoRia^   lua     a— iilinii 
bnaieba'a  oniniaa,  T 
B.469 
Kotliing;  thatnotiungi 
dace  any  thing,  ia  < 
tion,  iL  2S0,  a.  3 
Notiona,  L  41S^  a.  2 
Nmnber,  L  825 

Modea    o^    the    mo 

ideaa,  416,  a.  3 

Deanonatntians  inni 

most  determinate, 

He  generml  measure 

Affords  the  dearast  i 

nity,  SS6,  a.  » 
Numeration,  ■what,  8 
Namea  neoeaaaryto 

6,6 
And  order,  829,  a.  7 
Why  not  early  in  di 
in  some  nsrer,  S2S 

Obsenrity,  nmtvoidable 

anthoiB,  ii.  84,  a.  1 
The  cause  of  it  in  c 

499,  a.  3 
Obstinate,  they  are  moe 

least  examined,  ii. 

Opal,  deacription  of  the 

Opinion,  what,  iL  269, 

How  opimona  grow  i 

mplM,  i.  176,  a.  2! 
Of  others^    a  wrong 

assent,  iL  270,  a.  6 
Organa ;  our  oi^gaas  an 

Btate,  L  430,  a.  12, 
Oatraciam,  the  G-reciaiL 

l418 

Fun,   preaent,   works 
L  402,  a.  64 
Ita  use,  236,  a.  4 
Paley,  his  false  definitia 

i.  169 
Parrot  mentioned   by 
L  464,  a.  8 
Holds  a  lational  diaoc 
,  Particlea  join  parta^  or 


imms. 
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lem  Ub»  the  beauty  of  well 

eakiag,  ii.  74,  a.  2 

'  their  use  is  to  be  known, 

1,8.6 

r  expr^a  aome  action  or  pog- 

reof  the  mind,  75,  s.  4j  i.268 

his  great  memory,  i,  26,  B.  9 
1,  i.  421,  B.  11 

m,  how  they  lead   ua  into 
ror,  ii.  279,  b.  11 
1  on  ple&Bure   and  pain,  i. 
iS,  8.  3 

seldom  sisgte,  3S2,  B.  39 
rtion  threefold,  i.  363,  b,  5 
eioeption,  the  mind  for  the 
cnt  part  passive,  253,  s.  1 
m   impreasion  made  on  tho 
bd,  '253,  B.  8,  4 
be  woroh,  254,  s.  5 
srence  between  it,  and  innate 
eas,  254,  s.  6 

i  the  difference  tietween  the 
lirnal  and  vegetable  iing- 
an,  258,  s.  11 

several  degrees  of  it,  ihow 
te  'wiBdom  and  goodness  of 
le  Mtiker,  259,  a.  12 
mgs  to  ail  iinimRla,  2GB,  s. 
5-14 

firat  inlet  of  knowledge,  2C1, 
15 

I,  what,  i.  466,  B.  9 
irensic  term,  479,  8-  28 

same   coDBciousaesB   alone 
lakes  the  same  person,  469, 
13  ;  477,  B.  23 
sB^e  Boul  without  the  aame 
>neciau!;neas,  makes  not  the 
une  person,  470,  «.  14,  ftc. 
rard  and  pvmiflhraent  foUow 
BE^onal  identity,  474,  b.  13 
uti<»l  idea«,  i,  608,  a.  1 
ophical  law,  the  measure  of 
irtue  and  vice,  i.  487 
'ee,  iiBe    of,  in   giving  (dear 
leaa  of  objects,  U.  127 

L  286,  s.  7,  8 
lof  place,  287,  b.  9 
ihing  but  a  relative  position, 
S8,B.10 


Place- 
Sometimes  taken  for  the  space 
body  ails,  233,  b,  10 

Twofold,  320,  B.  6,  7 
FleaHure  and  pain,  i.  351,  B.1 ;  367, 
8,  15,16 

Join  themselves  to  most  of  our 
ideas,  235,  s.  2 
Pleasnre,  why  joined  to  several  ac- 
tions, i.  235,  B.  3 
Positive  ideas  from  jaivative  cauBes, 

i.  240,  242 
Power,  how  we  oome  by  its  idea, 
L  359,  a.  1 

Active  and  passive,  360,  s.  2 

No  paaaive  power  in  God,  no  ac- 
tive Ln  matter;  both  active  and 
passive  in  spirits,  360,  s.  2 

Our  idea  of  active  power  clearest 
from  reflection,  362,  s.  4 

Powers  operate  not  on  powers, 
370,  a.  18 

Make  a  gniat  part  of  the  ideas  o! 
substances,  427,  a.  7 

Why,  42S,  B.  8 

An  idea  of  senaation  and  rdloc- 
tion,  23S,  B.  8 
Practical  principles  not  innate,  i' 
154,  B.  1 

Kot  univeraally  aaaented  (o,  156, 

B.2 

Are  for  opeiatian,  156,  e.  3 
Not  agreed,  169,  a.  14 
Different,  174,  s.  21 
Frincipmm,  iiidividiiationa,  i.  460 
Principlea,  not  to  be  received  with- 
out strict  examination,  iL  254, 
B.  4 ;  827,  s.  3 
The  ill  consequences  of  wrong 

principlea,  327,  a.  9, 10 
None  innate,  i.  134,  a.  1 
None    universally  as^nted  to, 

136,  8. 2-4 
How  ordinarily  got,  175,b.22,&u 
Areto  be  examined,  177,  a.  26,  27 
Not  innate,  if  the  ideaa  tbenr  are 
made  up  of,  are  not  innate, 
179,  B.  1 
Privative  terma,  ii.  2,  s.  i 
Probability,  what,  ii.  267,  a.  1,  3 
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ProUbiUty— 

Puiushmeat,  what,  i.  485,  e.  S 

F 

In  nmttef  of  fact,  270,  s.  3 

And  reward,    follow  coaacio» 

How  we  are  to  judge  in  probaW- 

ne«s,  474,  a.  18  ;  26,  e.  «> 

6 

Utiea,  269,  s.  5 

An  nnconsciouB  drunkard,  wtsj 

B 

DifficultieB  in  probaliiBtiea,  277, 

pimisbed,  476,  s.  22 

a.  9 

PythagoraB,   his   dootime  of  tin 

I 

Grounila  of  piobability  in  Bpetai- 

transmigmtion  of  souls,  L  180; 

lation,  279,  s.  12 

Lncian'a  burlesque,  182        ,  _ 

Wrong  meaeureg  of  prubahUity, 

.M 

329,  B.  7 

QoahtieB:  secondary  i}mdlde8,lliiM 

How    evaded     by    prejudiced 

connexion,    or    inoonnstend^l 

mbde,  332,  s.  13,  14 

nnknown,  ii.  149,  s.  11        ■ 

PraofB,  ii.  1S6,  a.  3 

Of  Bubstaaoea,  scarce  koowabbpT 

Properties  of  ajieoifio  eesences,  not 

hut  by  experienoei  160— IS  1 

Itnown,  ii.  52,  B.  19 

B,  14,  10, 

Of  things  vety  Bumeroua,  i  618, 

Of  Bpiritnal  substances  le«  tba 

B.  10  ;  E29,  B.  24 

of  corporeal,  163,  s,  17 

PropositiocB,  identical,  teach  no- 

Secondary,  have  no  conoeivill 

Uiing,  ii.  244,  B.  2 

connexion  with  the  primuj 

Genencal,  teach   nothing,  '222, 

that  produce  them,  14S,  IM 

B.  4;;  227,  B.  13 

B.  12,  13  ;  164,  8.  28 

^B    Wherein  a  part  of  tha  definition 

Ofeubatsuora,  depend  onreniol 

^^^B       ig  predicated  of  the  subject. 

causes,  176,  b,  11 

^m       teach  nothing,  223,  s.  5, 6 

Not  to  be  known  by  daacriptloi* 

Ent  the  Bienifioation  of  the  word, 
224,8.^ 

124,  B.  21 

Secondary,  how  far  ospabfe  1 

Conoeming  sulistanoefl,  generally 

demonstration,  139,  9.1141' 

either    trifling    cr   uncertain. 

What,  L  244.  b.  13 

225,  B.  9 

How  said  to  be  in  tWng8,fi08,B; 

Merely  Terbal,  how  to  he  known. 

S«condarj-,  would  be  other,  if  « 

227,  i.  12 

could  discover  theminntepiii 

Abacract  terms,  predicated  one 

of  bodies,  429,  a.  11 

of    another,    prodnea    merely 

Primary,  243,  s.  9 

TorbsU  propositions,  227,  8.  12 

How  they  produce  idesf  in  d| 

Or  part  of  a  complex  idea,  pra- 

245,  B.  11,  12 

^B      dicated  of  the  whole,  222,  s.  4 ; 

Secondary  quahtSes,  243,«.l$-l 

^B      227,  B.  13 

Primary  qualities  resemble  M 

^^H  More  propositions,  merely  Tcr- 

ideas,   eacondary  BOt,  ^46,  ( 

^^B      bal,thaniBBUBpected,227,B.13 

15,16 

^^V  XJnivetBal  propositions   concern 

Three  aorta  of  qualities  mbodlfll! 

not  existence,  228,  g.'l 

260,  ».  28,  i.e.,   primary,  B»-  | 

Wh»t  propositiona  concern  oi- 

condary,  immediately  percerP-    1 

ietenoe,  228 

able;    and  gecondaiy,  tradt    \ 

Certain  propositions,  concerning 

ateiy  perceivable,  253,  n.  !6 

esistence,  are  particular ;  con- 

Secondary  are  bar*  powew,  SH 

ouruuig  abstract  ideas,  may  bo 

B.  23-25 

general,  23S,  B.  13 

Secondaiy  have  no  dkcaniiUf 

Mental,  183,  B.  8;  184,  s.  S 

connexion  with  the  Brat,  351, 

Verbal,  183,  B.  8 ;  184,  a,  5 

a.  26 

]»ental,  hard  to  be  treated,  183, 

Qw>t*tioiis,  how  Uttle  to  be  rcUad 

«.S,4 

«n,  iL  278,  s.  11 

1 

^^^^^^^^^               TSUEL.         ^^^^                S^l      1 

Bteo^ng  and  study,  thoughts  con- 

BeUtion—                                       -1 

oemiug,  ii.  497 

All  things  capable  of  rela&in,      ■ 

Ual  ideas,  i.  520,  s,  1,  2 
ieaiity  of  knowledge,  ii  Iflfl;  de- 
monstration, 170 

451,  a.  7                                     ■ 

The  idea  of  the  relation,  often 

dearer  than  of  the  things  re- 

leaaon,  its  rajioua  aignificaUons, 

Ut,ni1,  452,  s.  S 

ii.  2S2,  a.  1 

All  terminate  io  simple  ideas  of 

What,  28-2,  a.  2 

sensation  and  reflection,  453, 

Beckon    is    natuisl   lerelatioo. 

B.9 

313,  a,  * 

BelaWve,  L  449,  s.  1 

It  must  judge  of  revd&tbm,  322, 

Saine  relative  terms  taken  fbroE- 

3.  14,15 

temal  denominationB,  44B,  s.  2 

It  must  be  oui*  lost  guide  in  tivery 

Some  for  absolute,  450,  s.  3 

thing,  332,  B.  14,  15 

How  to  be  known.  463,  a.  10 

Four  parts  of  reason,  2S3,  e.  3 

Many  words,   though   seendng 

Where  reason  fails  us,  286,  a,  9 

abiiolate,   are  relatiTea,  451, 

Necessary   in  all  but  intuitiaii. 

a.  3-5 

293,  a.  15 

A^  contra- distiiuniiBhed  to  fftifh. 

quire  into,  ii.  323,  s,  ^ 

what,  303,  B.  2 

But  in  many  places  ar«  hindered 

Helps  tis  not  to  the  knowledge  of 

JTom  inquiring,  324,  i.  i 

innate  truths,  i  13S,  a.  6-S 

Eememtirance,  of  great  moment  in 

General  ideas,  general  tenns,  and 

common  life,  i,  267,  a.  8 

,       reason,  usually  grow  toother. 

What,  197,  B,  20  ;  266,  b,  7 

142,  E,  15 

Aooounted    a    sixth  sense,  bj 

leaeoning,  ii.  2SS ;  its  four  parta. 

Hobbes,  283 

283 ;  syUogisni  not  the  great 

Eepntation,  of  great  force  in  oom- 

inBtrumeut  of,  284;  causes  of 

mon  life,  ii.  492,  a  12 

its  gulare,  'iS8 

Keattaint,  i.  368,  s.  13  ' 

tecoUection,  t  343,  b.  1'- 

Beauirection,  the  author's  notion 

Tfteflectjon,  L  207,  s.  4 

of  it,  ii.  357 

Belated,  L  449,  s.  1 

Not  necessarily  understood  of 

Kelation,  i.  44B,  B.  1 

the  same  body,  &c.,  357.   The 

1    Proportional,  48%  e.  1 

meaning  of  "his  body,"  2  Cor. 

,    Natural,  482,  s.  2 

v.  10,  357 

Instituted,  183,  8.  3 

The  same  body  of  Christ  arose. 

McinO,  4S3,  s.  4 

and  why,  357.  How  the  aaip. 

Numerous,  486,  a.  17 

ture  speaks  about  it,  STB                M 

Terminate  hi  simple  IdeaSi  496^ 

Bstention,  L  2Q2                                   ■ 

8.  IS 

Berelation,     an      nnquestionable       1 

Our  dmsr  ideas  of  relation,  487, 

groundofassent,ii.282,8. 14         I 

1       a.  13 

Belisf,  no  proof  of  it,  320,  a.  16          ■ 

Names  afrektkinsdoubtfal,497, 

Traditional     revelation    cannot 

a- 19 

oonrey  any  new  simple  ideas. 

Without  Gorrehitive  tetma,   not 

S04,  s.  3                                         J 

800ommonlyobserTed,449, 8,2 

Not  so   sure   ai  OUT  reason  or       1 

rHfTsrent  from  the  things  related, 

449,  s.  4 

In  things  of  reason,  no  need  of       1 

Ch&nges  without  enj  chim^  in 

revelation,  306,  a.  5                       1 

►        the  subject,  451,  b.  5 

i-—- 

........  J 
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Revelation — 

Must  oTei^rule  probalxUtiea  of 

reason,  308,  s.  8,  9 
Revenge,  instance  of,  L  881 
Reward,  what,  L  48S,  s.  6 
Rewards  and  pnnishinentB,  future, 

i.  407,  477 
Rhetoric,  an  art  of  deoeiTiiiK,  ii. 

112,  8. 34 

aty,  u.  136,  ■.  3 
lobbeg'  account  of,  u.  137 
Saints.pretended,  among  the  Tni^ 
iiuear  execrable  Utcs,  L  164 
Locke's  inference  disputed,  165 
Some,  whether  snbstanoe,  mode, 

or  concrete,  L  481,  s.  28 
Sand,  white  to  the  eye,  pellucid  in 

a  microscope,  i.  480,  a.  11 
Scarlet,   a  blind  man's  definition 

of,  ii.  26 
Sceptical,  no  one  so  sceptical  as  to 
doubt  his   own  mfistHnoe,  ii. 
280, 8.  2 
Sdiools,'vriier«n  &nlty,  n.  97>  a.  • 

6,  &c. 
Science,  divided  into  a  considera- 
tion of  nature,   of  operation, 
and  of  signs,  ii.  837 
No  science  of  natural  bodies, 
8.26,162 
Scripture ;  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture not  to  be  imposed,  ii  93, 
8.28 
Self,  what  makes  it,  i  475,  B.  20 ; 

477,8.23-6 
Self-love,  i  fi38,  s.  2 
Partiy  cause  of  unreasonablenees 
in  us,  i.  638,  s.  2 
Self-evident  propositions,  where  to 
be  had,  ii.  201,  &o. 
Neither    needed   nor  admitted 
proof,  218,  8.  19 
Sensation,  L  206,  s.  8 
Distinguishable  from  other  per- 
ceptions, ii.  140,  8. 14 
Explained,  i.  249,  s.  21 
What,  847, 1. 1 
Senses:  why  we  cannot  concave 
other  qualities,  than  the  ob- 
jects of  OUT  BBnaet,  v"VM,  a.^ 


Leam  to  disoem  by  exerase^ii 

124,  a.  21 
Haoh  quicker  woold  not  be  n» 

fill  to  UB,  i.  430,  8. 13 
Our  organs  of  sense  suited  tom 
state,  430,  8.  12,  13, 
Sensible  knowledge  is  as  eertnm 
we  need,  iL  248,  8.  8 
Goes  not  beyond  the  preant  id, 
249,  8.  9 
Shame,  i.  358,  a.  17 
Siamese,  mgtistly  aecmed  of  b- 
piety,  L 186;  titeirbdie^lM 
Sok  and  aged,  murder  o^  aattf 

certain  nations,  i  16S 
Simple  ideas,  i.  224,  s.  1 
Kot  made  by  the  mind,  L  SM,  1.1 
Power  of  the  mind  over  tkia^ 

282,  8.  1 
The  materials  of  aQ  our  kmr 

ledge,  289,  s.  10 
All  po^tive^  289,  s.  10 
YerydifSsrent  from  tbeiranaa, 
241,  8.  2,  3    . 
Sin,  with  different  men,  studtfa 
diffraent  aotiona,  i  ITS^  aU 
Sleepwalking,  L  860 
Smell,  nature  of  the  sense  o^  L  227 
Solidity,  i  228,  a.  1 
Inseparable  from  body,  i.  238, 

8.  1 

By  it  body  fills  space,  280,  a  i 
This  idea  got  by  tou<^  328,  al 
How  distinguished  trtaa  sjMe, 

280,  8.  8 
How  &om  hardness,  331,  a  4 
Something  from  eternity,  demon' 

sinited,  ii  283,  s.  8 
Sorrow,  i.  364,  a.  8 
Sorts,  the  oommon  names  of  snb' 
stances  stand  for,  ii  40 ;  tie 
essence  of  each  sort  ia  the  ■ti' 
stract  idea,  41 
Sonl  thinks  not  ahrays^  i  aiO,ii 

9,  &C. 

Kot  in  sound  8leepy2ia,  a.  li,te- 
Its  immateriality,  we  kaow  do^ 
a  148,  8.  6 
.       Religion,  not  cononned  in  the 
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Our  ignoruiee  about  it,  I  -iSOi, 

■  a.  27 

H  HeimmortiiJityof  it,  not  provtd 
H       by  reason,  ii  145,  etiieq. 

■  It  is  brought  to  Ughl  by  lOfdar 
V       tiou,  ii,  145 

Sound,  its  modes,  i.  345,  B.  3 
Space,   its   idea  got  by  sight  and 
to-acb,  I  2S3,  B.  2 
Its  mudi£catiuu,  234,  a.  4 
Kot  body,  289,  8. 11,  12 
Its  parts  inseparable^  2&9,  &  IS 
Immovable,  SUO,  s.  ii 
"Whether  boily,  or  spirit,  291,  a.16 
WTiEther  substance,  or  accident, 

291   B.  17 
Infinite,  294,  b.  21 ;  332,  e.  4 
Ideas   of  B|)aoe   and   body  dis- 
tinct, 29t),  B.  24,  25 
Considered  as  a  Bulid,  324,  e.  11 
Hard  to  conceiTo  any  real  being 
void  of  spivce,  324,  b.  11 
Species  ;  why  changing  one  simple 
idea  of   ihe  comf^ex  one,  i^ 
thought  to   change  the   spe- 
cies in  modes  but  not  in  Bub- 
stances,  ii>  104,  B»  19 
Of  animals  and  vegetables,  dis- 
tingniahed  by  figure,  SB,  s.  29 
Of  oUier  things,  by  colour,  69, 

B.29 
Made  by  the  understanding,  for 

comniunieation,  35,  a.  9 
No  apeciea  of  mixed  modea  with- 
out a  name,  3G,  B*  11 
Of  substances,  are  detennlned 
by  the  nominal  essence,  45- 5{>, 
Ac,  s.  7,  S,  11,  13 
Not  by  Bubstiintiai  forms,  47,a,  1 0 
Nor  by  the  real  essence,  DO,   s. 

113  ;  65,  B.  25 
Qf  ipbits,    how  distingriished, 
47,  8.  11 
More  species  of  creatures  above 
than  below  us,  49,  s.  12 
Of  creatures  very  gradual,  49,a.l2 
What  is  necessary  to  the  making 
of  sjiecies,   by  real  essences, 
SI,  s.  14,  &c. 
Of  animab  and  plants,  not  dis- 
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tinguiiihcd    by    propagation, 

64,  s.  23 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  the 
shape  and  figure  ;  of  other 
things,  by  the  culour,  6Q,  s,  29 

Of  man,  likewise  ijk  part,  5fi,  b.28 

lustauce,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin, 
67,  s.  28 

Is  but  a  partial  conception  of 
what  is  iu  tbe  individuals, 
62,  s.  32 

It  is  the  complex  idea  which  tbe 
name  stands  for,  that  mak^ 
the  apecieB,.84,  b.  35 

Man  makes  the  s^^ecicSjOr  sorts, 

65,  B.  35-37 

The  foundation  of  it  is  in  the  si- 
militude found  in  things,  65, 
B,  35-37 

Every  distinct  abstract  idea,  a 
dilferent  species,  66,  s.  38 
Speech,  ita  end,  ii.  1,  a.  1,  2 

Proper  Bpcech,  8,  s.  8 

Intelligible,  8,  s.  3 
Spirits,  tiiB  existence  of,  not  tnow- 
able,  it.  250,  s.  12 

How  it  is  proved,  250,  s.  12 

Operation  of  spirits  on  bodies, 
not  conceivable,  164,  B.  28 

WTjat  knowledge  they  have  of 
bodies,  124,  a.  23. 

Separate,  how  their  knowledge 
may  exceed  ours,  i.  268,  b.  9 

We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  tbe 
substance  of  spirit,  as  of  body, 
425,  8.  6 

A  conjecture  ccncerning  one  way 
of  knowledge  wherein  »p'"*^ 
excel  us,  432,  s.  13 

Our  ideas  of  spirit,  434,  s.  14 

As  clear  as  that  of  body,  434, 
B,  14  ;  437,  B.  22 

Primary  ideas  beloi^ing  to  wpi- 
rits,  436,  s,  m 

MoTo,   436,  a.  19 

Ideas  of  spirtt  and  body,  com- 
pared, 437,  B.  22  ;  442,  s.  30 

Existence  of,  as  easy  to  be  admv^ 
toil*  \ia)i.<A\«iSis»v  liAKi^taib 
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We  huve  no  idea  tiotr  Bpirite 
cotnmuuicata  tbdr  thoughts, 
440. 1,  80 
How  Ikr  we  m  igitannt  of  the 
being,  flpecied,  and  propertieq 
of  (pirita,  ii.  163,  b.  27 
She  word  ipirit,   does  snt  ne- 
OMCMnly  denote  immateriiditj, 
888 
Hie  acriptUTe  speaks  of  material 
(pirita,  3S3 
fitraabnrg,  the  smtt  clock  at,  ii.  42 
Study,  Btoriea  of  extraordinary  pos- 

moD  fur,  i.  38S 
Stupidity,  i.  297,  a.  8 
Subetaace,  I  i2'i,  1. 1 
No  idea  of  it,  ISS,  B.  18 
Not  TOiy  knowable,  196,  B.  18 
Ocr  certiLiniy,  coaoemin^  sub- 
stances, reaches  but  a  little 
way,   iL  176,  B.  11,  12;  218, 
s-lii 

The  oonfuied  idea  of  subatanco 
in  geaerti,  makes  alwsya  a, 
part  of  Umi  ewence  of  the  spe- 
aes  of  guhstancea,  '62,  8.  21 
la  subHtiinoea,  we  must  lectify 
the  aignldoation  of  tbeir 
namea,  by  the  things,  more 
than  by  definitions,  125,  s.  24 
\.  Tlieir  ideas  single,  or  oallectiTe, 

i.  281,  0.  6  , 
I  We  have  no  disttnct  idea  of  sub- 

atance,  201,  s.  13,  10 
[  We  have  no  idea  of  pnre  Bub- 
stanoe,  423,  a.  2 
Our  idciis  of  the  aorta  of  sub- 
dances,  424,  426,  s.  S,  4  ;  42S. 
a.  H 
Qbaervnble,  in  our  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, 446,  s.  37 
,  CollectiiTD  ideaa  of  subetancsa, 

447.  &c. 
,  Tliey  are  aiiigle  ideas,  448,  s.  2 
Three  sorta  of  sulistancea,  459,  a .  2 
The  tdesA  of  substanoea,  have  a 
double  reference,  614,  a.  S 
'  Hie   properties    of   suhatauces, 
nuiiierouB,  and  not  all  to  he 
knunii,  SIS,  e.  9, 10 


Sobatance — 
The  perfecteat    idrad    of    t 

Bbuices,  427,  s.  7 
Tliree  sorts   of  ideas  make 

complei  one  of   aubutaiK^ 

42S,  a.  9 
Idea  of  it  obscure^  ii.  144 
Not  discarded   by   the  'Eanj, 

331 
The  author's  aooormt  of  it  deu' 

as  that  of    noted   logioau, 

SSI 
We  talk  like  children  about  i^  J 

356 
The  author  makes  Dot  the  being  ' 

of  it  depend  oa  the  fandea  ^ 

men,  362 
The  author' a  principles  so 

with  the  certainty  of  its  eiirt- 

enoe,  352 
f^nbtilty,  what,  u.  93,  a.  8 
Succeaaiou,  an  idea  got  chiefljfoiQt 

the  train  of  our  ideas,  i.  SSSi 

a.  3  ;  303,  b.  6  . 

Whicb  train  ia  the  measure  of  it, 

308,  a.  12 
Sommiun  boo  urn,  wberein  it  ooD' 

sista^  1.  39S,   a.  65 
Son,  the  name  of  a  species,  tJioiig^ 

but  one,  ii,  40,  s.  1 
SyUogism,   no  help  to  reasouiiig, 

ii.  284,  a.  4 
The  uae  of  syllogism, f284,  s.  4 
Inoonvetdenoes  of  ayllogimi,  2Si 

8.4 

Of  no  uae  in  pro1)abilities,3EI3,>.I 
Helps  not  to  new  disooveris, 

294,  B.  a 
Or    the    improvement    of    our 

knowledge,  294,  b.  7 
Whether  in  syllogism,  tits  laid- 

die  terms  may  not  be  better 

placed,  295,  s.  8 
May  bo  about  particQlant,  S9S, 
s.  8 

Taate  and  amella,  their  model,  i 

346,  s.  S 
Taylor,   Jeremy,   on  diveiwty  <t 
opinion,  ij.  273 
\  Tmi*  and  weeping,  i.  8fi{ 
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Testimony,  how  it  lessens  iia  force, 

ii.  277,  B.  10 
Thinking,  i  347 

Modes  of  thioldiig,  i.  847,  s.  1 ; 

848,  8.  2 
Men's  otdinaryway  of  thinlring, 

ii.  269,  s.  4 
An  operation  of  the  son],  i.  211, 

s.  10 
Without  memoiy  Tiselesg^  216, 
s.  IS 
Thoughts  concenuDg  reading  and 

study,  ii  497 
Time,  what,  L  307,  s.  17,  18 
If  ot  the  measure  of  motion,  812, 

8.22 
And  place,  distinguishable  por- 
tions of  infinite  duration  and 
expansion,  820,  s.  6,  6 
Twofold,  320,  8.  6,  7 
Denominations  finom  tnne    are 
reUtives,  456,  a.  8 
Toleration,  necessary  in  our  state 

of  knowledge,  ii.  278,  b.  4 
Tradition,  the  older  the  leas  cre- 
dible, ii.  277,  8.  10 
Transmigration  of  souls,  doctrine 

of,  L  180 
Travellers,  early,  their  accounts  of 
nations  of  atheists  to  be  re- 
ceived vrith  doubt,  i.  184 
Trifling  propositions,  ii.  219 

IHscourses,  ii.226— 227,  s.  9, 10, 
11 
True  and  false  ideas,  i.  620 
Truth,  what,  ii.  188,  s.  2 ;  186,  &  6 
Of  thought,  188,  B.  8;  187,  s.  9 
OfworcS,  188,  8.8 
Verbal  and  real,  186,  Sw  8,  9 
Moral,  187,  s.  11 
Metaphysiod,  621,  a,  2 
■     General,   seldom  apprehended, 
but  in  words,  ii.  188,  s.  2 
In  what  it  consists,  190,  s.  6 
Iiove  of  it  neceeaaiy,  811,  s.  1 
,    How  we  may  know  we  love  H, 
811,  B.  1 

Vacuum  possible,  i.  294,  s.  22 
Motion  proves  a  vacnmn,  S96, 
a.23 


Vacuum— 
We  have  an  idea  of  it,  280,  s.  3; 

232,8.6 
Variety  in    men's    punuiis,    ac- 
counted for,  i.  240,  8.  10 
VM^etables,  identity  of,  i.  461 
Vw«1t,  what,  i  858 
Vice  kes  in  wrong  measoKes  of 

good,  ii.  334,  s.  16 
Virtue,  what,  in  reality,  L172,'B.  18 
'    What  in  its  common  applica&n, 

165,  8. 10,  11 
'  Is  prefiarable,  under  a  bare  poasi- 

bilityof  afuture  state,  406,8. 70 
How  taken,  171,  s.  17,  18 
Volition,  what,  L  368,  s.  5 ;  389, 

8.  16  ;    376,  8.  28 
Better  known  by  reflection,  than 

words,  876,  s.  80 
Voluntary,   what,    i.    868,    a.  6  ; 

367,  8. 11 ;  876,  8.  27 

Understanding,  what,  i.  863,  s.  6, 6 
Like  a  dark  room,  278,  s.  17 
When  rightly  used,  181,  s.  S 
Three  sorts  of    perception  in, 

863,  8.  5 
Wholly  passive  in  the  reception 
of  simple  ideas,  223,  s.  25 
Uneasiness  alone  determines  the 
will  to  a  new  action,  i.  376, 
■.  29,  81,  88,  Ac. 
Why  it  determines  the  will,  379. 

8.36,  87 
Causes  of  it,  397,  a.  67,  &o. 
Unity,  an  idea,  both  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  i.  289,  s.  7 
Suggested  by  every  thing,326,8.1 
Universal  consent,    argument  of, 

examined,  i.  136 
Universality,  isonly  in  aigna,  ii  14 
Universally  how  made,  i.  274,  s.  9 

Weeping.    See  Tears. 

What  is,  is,  is  not  universaUyaa- 

sented  to,  L  186,  s.  4 
Where  and  when,  i.  821,  s.  8 
Whole>  huiger  than  its  parts,  Hs 

use,  iL  208,  s.  11 
And  part  not  innatfe  \d«us  V\!^ 

m.ft 
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Will,  what,  i.  868,  ■■  6,  6 ;  869, 

a.  16  ;  876,  ■.  28 
What  determmeB  the  will,  87, 

8.29 
Often  confbondfld  inth  desire^ 

37,  B.  80 
la  oonTenuit   only  about  our 

own  actions,  87,  ■.  80 
Terminates  in  them,  883,  B.  40 
Is  determined  by  the  greatest, 

present,    removable     uneasi- 
ness, 888,  B.  40 
Wit  and  judgment,  wherein  dif- 
ferent, I  270,  a.  2 
yfoli,  bis  theory  of  innate  ideas, 

i.140 
Worcester,    Locke's    controversy 

witli  iho  bishop  o(  ii  889 
Words,   an  ill.uae  of,  one  great 

hinderance  of  knowledge,  iL 

167,  B.  30 
Abuse  of  words,  i.  94,  a.  1 
Sects  introduce  words  withont 

signification,  94,  s.  2 
The  schools  have  coined  multi- 
tudes of  JTiHignifioaTit  words, 

94,8.2 
And  rendered  others  obscure, 

97,8.6 
Often  iised  without  wignifloatinn, 

95,  8.  8 
And  why,  96,  a.  5 
Inconstancy  in  their  use,   an 

abuse  of  words,  96,  s,  5 
Obscurity,   an  abuse  of  words, 

97,8.6 
Taking  them  for  things,  an  abuse 

of  words,  101,  8.  14,  15 
Who  most  liable  to  this  abuse  of 

words,  101,  8.  14,  16 
This  abuse  of  words  is  a  cause 

of  obstinacy   in  error,  108, 

8.16 

Making  them  stand  for  real  es- 
sences we  know  not,  is  an 
abuse  of  words,  108,  8. 17,  18 

The  supposition  of  their  certain 
evident  signification,  an  abuse 
of  words,  107,  s.  22 

Use  of  words  is,  1.  To  commu- 
nicate ideas ;  2.  WiOi  qjaoV 


Word»— 

ness ;    3.    To  convey  kmn- 

ledge,  108,  s.  28,  24 
How  tlray  ful  in  aU  theses  10>i 

8.  26,  etuq. 
How  in  subatanoes,  110,  111,  >■ 

82 
How  in  modes  and  relations,110i 

111,  s.  88 
Misuse  of  words,  a  great  cause 

of  error,  114,  s.4 
Of  obstinacy,  116,  s.  5 
And  of  wrangling,  116,  s.  6 
Signify  one  thing  in  inquirieii 

and  another  in  dl8pute8,116,s.7 
The  meaning  of  words  is  made 

known,  in   simple  ideas,  by 

showing,  120,  s.  14 
In  mixed  modes,    by  definii^ 

120,  s.  15 
In  substances,  by  showing  and 

defining  too,  123,  s.  19;  124, 

s.  21,  22, 
The  ill  consequence  of  learning 

words  first,  and  their  »nA«ii«^ 

afterwards,  125,  a.  24 
Ko  shame  to  ask  men  the  mess- 
ing of  their  words  where  they 

are  doubtful,  126,  s.  25 
Are  to  be  used  constantly  in  the 

same  sense,  128,  s.  26 
Or  else  to  be  explained,  where 

the  context  determines  it  not, 

128,  s.  27 
How  made  general,  li  1,  s.  3 
Signifying  insensible  things,  d»' 

rived  from  names  of  sensible 

ideas,  2,  s.  5 
Have  no  natural  significatioii, 

4,8.1 

But  by  impoeition,  8,  s.  8 
Stand  immediately  for  the  ideas 

of  the  speaker,  4,  s.  1-3 
Yet  with  a  double  reference  :— 

1.  To  the  ideas  in  the  hearer! 
mind,  6,  s.  4 

2.  To  the  reality  of  things,  7.  8.  S 
Apt,  by  oostom,  to  excite  idea^ 

7,  a.  6 
Often  used  without  aisnificatioD, 
7,Ji-  7 
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•WordB— 

Most  general,  9,  a.  1 
Why  Bome  words  of  one  Umgnage 
cannot  be  translated  into  those- 
of  another,  84,  s.  8 
Why  I  have  been  so  large  on 

words,  89,  s.  16 
New  words,  or  in  new  significa- 
tions,   are    cauidously  to  be 
used,  73,  s.  51 
Civil  use  of  words,  75,  8.  3 
Philoaophical  use  of  words,75,B.3 
These  very  diflferent,  87,  s.  16 
Miss  their  end  when  they  excite 
not,  in  the  hearer,  the  same 
idea  as  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  80,  s.  4  , 


Words— 
What  words  most  doubtfill,  and 

why,  80,  s.  5 
What  unintelligible,  80,  s.  5 
Fitted  to  the  use  of  common  life, 

81,  B.  7 
Not  translatable,  34,  s.  8 
Worship  not  an  innate  idea,  i  183, 

s.  7 
Wrangle,    about    words,    ii.  227, 

s.  13 
■Vyritings,  ancient,  why  hardly  to 
be  precisely  understood,  it  93, 
S.22 

Zahab,  ii.  71 


v.  S.  Blckeitf,  PiinWc,  73,Ou&(».a\z«ft\«C\V|. 
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